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Engineering 


Our plan is to engincer the progress of 
industry in every field. It all began when we 
started to supply dairy, equipment way back 
in 1938. Later we manufactured the first 
stainless steel milk storage tanks in India 
And now leading dairies depend on us for 
every equipment from can washers to bot- 
tling plants. Not excluding cheese and butter- 
making equipment and spray drying units. 
They are supplied in collaboration with 
Paasch & Silkeborg, Niro Atomizer, Wright 
Hargreaves.. 

But the dairy industry alone couldn't 
contain our interest. We had other branches 
of the food industry on our minds. That 
accounts for the mill that grinds 1000 tons 
of grain a day, silos that store 10,000 tons 
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the progress of industry 


of food grains, earthmoving equipment, 
fertilizer plants, bulk handling equipment 
and cattle and poultry feed plants. It's a big 
range. But it’s only one of the industries 
L&T serves. 

Steel is another. We are responsible for the 
four blast furnaces at Rourkela, pig casting 
machines, sintering plants, ladle cars, L.D. 
Convertors... These equipments are supplied 
in collaboration with GHH — German manu- 
facturers who have contributed the first L.D. 
Convertors and rotors to the world's steel 
industry. 

Power is equally important to us. In 
collaboration with Laur. Knudsen we manu- 
facture equipment that controls power: 
all types of motor starters, switchboards, 


control panels, switchfuse units. Our engi- 
neers also study the problems of individual 
industries and plan, design and install 
controlgear to suit their needs 

For the chemical industry, our workshop 
at Powai fabricates unit operation and 
unit process equipment out of mild steel, 
stainless steel, aluminium and monel. But 
other industries matter as well—industries 
like drilling and mining, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, oil and petrochemicals, 
paper and pulp, cement and steel. That's why 
we plan, design and install equipment for 
every leading industry in collaboration with 
world renowned manufacturers like Cater- 
pillar, Christensen, Longyear, GHH, Voith, 
Audco, Chemiebau, F.L. Smidth 


LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED, P.O. Box 278, Bombay r. 


. Today, India moves t 
faster...and there ~> 
. is a Dunlop tyre for 

every wheel 
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Today with more highways in the county and a swiftly 
spreading airline network, Dunlop has extended itself to develop 
tyres for almost everything that moves. 

Thirty years. ago, Dunlop established India's first automotive 
tyre factory at Sahaganj near Calcutta, lollowed in 1959 by à 
second Dunlop factory at Ambattur near Madras. Today ihese 


DUNLOP IN INDIA FOR 68 YEARS 


MANUFACTURING FOR 30 YEARS 
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two Dunlop factories manufacture tyres ‘or 'early every Kind 


of vehicle — from bullock carts and ycles. to heavy duty 
trucks and giant earthmovers. Latest ac! ent ıs the manu- 
facture by Dunlop, for the first time n india. of the very 


special tyres needed for high speed jets, saving much foreign 
exchange 
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balanced suspension 
rough or slipper 






chassis frame giv 
Fargo. It takes the - — 

maximum load on C47 S 
the roughest road with  &——7— 
perfect ease. 7 





















famous Rockwell Standar 
front and rear axles 
are your guarantee 
for perfect sturdiness. W) J 
EXCLUSIVE POSITIVE STOP-SHACKLE: The only 
truck with this Invaluable safety device. 

You can choose your own engine too: 

* Perkins P6 Diesel Engine. 

« Meadows diesel, + Premier Petrol Engine. 


GO FOR FARGO 
FARGO NEVER LETS YOU DOWN 


THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LTD, 
BOMBAY 70. 
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Every three minutes... 


s Once every three minutes an IAC aircraft is either landing or 
taking off from one of the 70 airports. With over 100 scheduled 
services a day, there are nearly 400 landings and take-offs not to 
mention charter, freight and training flights. More than 
1.25 million passengers were carried last year over a network of 
36,000 kilometers, making IAC one of the biggest domestic airlines 
in the world. 


INDIAN AIRLINES 
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EAST INDIA —— 
PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS iO. 
CALCUTTA-26 i 





At Hanover. Fair you see the exhibits of : eon gu A 
5,800 firms from over 30 countries... learn ^ 
the latest production methods and techniques 
`% . transact business on the spot. 


Group exhibits include t 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
iron and Steel, Non-Ferrous Metals, 
Chemicals: and Plasti¢s, Rubber, 
Bolang Materials, Precision Mecha- 5 
nics and Tools, Optics, Office Equip- 
: ment, China, Ceramics, Glassware, WORLD INDUSTRY MEETS AT 
Clocks and Watches, Jewellery, pore 
Hardware and Cutlery, Handicrafts, : 
7 Gift Articles - and many others. HANO\ ER FA 
HANOVER INDUSTRIES FAIR 
Hanover; West Germany 
April 29th — May 7th 1967 
Light and Heavy Industries Combined 
For full particulars and entrance tickets 
contact the Official Representatives in india, 
Ajanta Advertising. 
Laxmi Building, Sir P.M. Road, Bombay 1 


24 Park Street, Calcutta 16 
35 Mount Road, Madras 2... 
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HE eighteenth year of the Republic begins with 
considerable anxiety and uncertainty among the 
thinking sections of our people about the shape 
of things to come. The confidence among the masses 
that despite the increased strength and influence of 
vested interests the popular will would ultimately pre- 
vail has been greatly eroded in the last two years, and 
particularly in the last twelve months.’ The hope that 
progressive sections in the Congress would be able to 
assert themselves sufficiently at least to prevent an 
accession of strength for the Right-wing has been sadly 


belied in the last three months, with the ruling party — 


having decided to accommodate in its lists of candi- 
dates for Parliament and the State Legislatures the 
largest number ever of feudal and other vested in- 
terests as also of representatives of Big Business and 


the Western lobby. The direction in which the Cong- : 


ress is moving is not the one set for it by Jawaharlal 
Nehru over the years ; hence Sri Krishna Menon’s 
exit and the arrogant pretensions of Sri S. K. Patil 
and Sri Atulya Ghosh to bé competent interpreters 
.of the Congress ideology. ` : 


The only effective way to forestall a total Rightist 
take over of the ruling party would have been for the 
progressive sections inside the Congress and outside 
it to have reached a workable understanding on the 
eléctions. Such a development would at least have 
led to polarisation of Right and Left in the country, 
forcing fence-sitting centrists to take a decision; the 
extremists -of either persuasion might still have been 
left out, but even so two clear-cut groups one stand- 
“ing fer socialism and the other opposed to it would 
have emerged and the people would have had clear 
alternatives before them at the poll. Unfortunately, 
however, the piecemeal, temporary and often oppor- 
tunist electoral alliances that have been. worked out 
have only helped to deepen the confusion in the 
_ public mind ; the only gainers from such confusion 
are inevitably the Big Business and feudal interests, 
- for at the moment they are better organized than the 
progressive parties and groups: and are quite clear 
about their goal of preserving the status quo in order 
to perpetuate exploitation of the people by the small 
affluent minority. 


The picture obviously cannot change by the time 
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The Unfolding Perspective 
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the elections take place. In fact, some of the un- 
derstandings worked out at the State level may have 
the effect of offsetting the massive anti-Congress sen- 
timent in the country to the extent of ensuring the 
return of 2 larger number of Right-wingers in the ruling 


party. It is also to be expected that some of the rea- 


ctionary parties may gain some seats as a result of 
alliances in which Left parties are involved. It seems 
quite safe to predict that in the new Parliament and 
State Legislatures the Right-wing, whatever the label 
under which entry is gained, will be stronger than 
ever before. 


Such a situation poses a danger which progressive 
opinion in the country should consider seriously from 
now on. The danger is that popular faith in the 
achievement of a socialist state by democratic means, 
which has been sustained all these years despite many 
betrayals, may be shattered. Certain extremists, 


‘having done their best to help the Right-wing gain 


i 


strength, may then pretend that this was precisely 
their aim ; but the harm would have been done. It 
is therefore necessary that all the progressive parties 
and groups should not, in the din and bustle of the 
elections forget their role in the subsequent five years 
when they will have the task of maintaining the tempo 
of the democratic movement in the country to coun- 
teract the power of the vested interests in the legisla- 
tive organs of State. 


To organize and build up such a socialist move- 
ment is not the task of the leaders of the progressive 
parties alone ; 4 handful of men, however dedicated, 
are not' enough for the enormous effort required to 
mobilise the broad masses for socialist construction 
through mass action. This is indeed the task of the 
rank and file of all progressive parties and groups 
who should establish close mutual relations at every 
level and plan mass movements at all levels to compel 
the rulers to abide by the pledges given in the past. 
Once the awakened people are shown to be organised 
and in no mood to accept capitalist domination, all 
their resources and influence over the seats of power 
will not help the vested interests. This is the pers- 
pective on the basis of which progressive sections in 
the country have to decide to work in the coming 
months and years. 
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‘rance in Parliament, 


MORE MINUS THAN PLUS 


NE year in the life of a na- ` 


tionin the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury is not just the passing of 
twelve months of placid, unevent- 
ful existence. It may very well 


~became a crucial turning-point, a 


point of no return sometimes. 

To say that about Smt Gan- 
dhi's stewardship of the Govern- 
ment of this great country— she 
completes her one year as Prime 
Minister this week— may be to 
prejudge her poor contribution 
to the shaping of its destiny, but 
even her supporters would have to 
concede that this has bcen the 
bleakest year for this nation since 
independence — a year of anger 
and frustration, of bitter bumi- 
liation and widespread discontent. 
It is not merely due to the moun- 
ting cost of living— that too, 
highest since independence — 
there has been no countervailing 
recompense for the national mo- 
rale. Inspiring perspectives have 
been reduced to insipid platitudes, 
the national goal is lost and the 
government at the Centre has been 
reduced almost to a political 
nonentity. It is not merely the case 
of a nation facing a serious crisis, 
the feeling that there is a leader- 
ship which can rise equal to the 
occasion— or at least, strive its 
best to rise at all — is almost 
totally absent. Like her appea- 
tbe Prime 
Minister herself presents a picture 
of helplessness and distress, un- 
relieved by any sense of grip over 
the fast deteriorating situation, 
or of a capacity to lead even the 
team of her own choice in govern- 
ment. From Nehru to Indira 
Gandhi is as excruciatingly pa- 
thetic a change as from Napoleon 
Bonaparte to Louis Napoleon. 
Even in the third year since his 
death, Jawaharlal seems to be so 
far away and yet so much in the 
consciousness of so many in this 
country today. 

Tt is not that Smt Gandhi 
began her career as Prime Minister 
under any serious personal 
handicap. Rather, she started 


with an advantage which Shastri . 
lacked when he succeeded Nehru : 
To come to succeed a Titan only 
sharpens the contrast, the dwarf 
hits the eye. On the other hand, 
Smt Gandhi with the advantage 
of her paternity succeeded a 
Prime Minister under whom the 
country had already reconciled 
itself to mediocrity in leadership. 
The enthusiasm for self-reliance 
coupled with the relief after the 


‘Tashkent Decalaration provided 


her with a golden opportunity to 
bring back to a large measure the 
national self-confidence which 
had been manifest in the best days 
of Nehru. 

Much more than Shastri she 
had the additional advantage of 
active and open support of the 
Congress President ; the fact that 


-hers was a contested and not a 


unanimous election, was in one 
way a sign of strength for her 
since it showed that the unallo- 
yed Right represented by Sri 
Morarji Desai.had no claim to 
the majority confidence inside the 
Party. 

Expectations were high not 
only because she was Nehru's 
daughter but also because of the 


fact that during her tenure 
as Cabinet Minister under 
Shastri, she had been telling a 


wide circle of people— much 
wider than her immediate entou- 
rage— that Shastri was going the 
way of Reaction ; that not only 
his policy deviations should be 
noted but some of the top execu- 
tives dealing with the policies 
should quit. 


She had the additional advan- 
tage of the confidence of the 
South because of her intervention 
against Hindi fanaticism . during 
the 1965 language disturbances 
(although incidentally, it was: a 


. circular from her own Ministry 


of Information and Broadcasting 
that’ had touched off the anger 
against the proposed imposition 
of Hindi) 

An overwhelmingly large sec- 
tion of people even outside the 
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Congress were glad at her election 
because they thought that she 
would put a stop to the pro-West 
drift which had been conspicuous 
in the economic sphere «since 
Nehru’s death ; the exit of T.T.K. 
as a result of the silent pressure 
of the Wall Street and the World 
Bank — which had demanded 
Devaluation even as early as pre- 
vious December— was a clear 
pointer to the pressures that were 
being mounted ; and it was ex- 
pected that Smt Gandhi at least 
would stand up to the pressures 
and mobilise the country- against 
them. This was one of the rea- 
sons which made Sri Kamaraj. 
prefer Smt Gandhi to Sri Morarji 
Desai in choosing the: new Prime 
Minister after Shastri. Although 
. the cynics regarded her appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister as a shre- 
wd move of the Congress High 
Command to exploit her name 
and appearance for the purpose 
of the General Election campaign, 
the general feeling in the Cong- 
ress ranks as also in the country 
was that with Sri Kamaraj helping 
her to gear up the Congress or- 
ganisation, she. might be able to 
build up mass resistance to US 
pressure particularly on the eco- 
nomic sphere, Even the Commu- 
nists for the time being forgot the 
old wounds inflicted by her as 
Congress President in getting the 
Namboodiripad Ministry out of 
, office seven years ago. 

These expectations were very 
soon belied. In her very first 
round as Prime Minister she gave 
a jolt not only to the forward 


_Sri Subramaniam 





company, continued as the con- 
fidence-retaining Secretary — to 
the Prime Minister. 

. At the Jaipur Congress session 
early in February 1966, Smt 
Gandhi made the first hint of her 
readiness to revise Nehru's po- 
licies, a point which was hailed 
by the Right lobby in the country 
as a demonstration of her prag- 
matism. The high-light of the 
Jaipur Congress was the attack 


on Sri Subramaniam for his fer-. 


tiliser policy offering throw-away 
concessions to the American in- 
vestor : in fact it led to sharp 
exchange with Sri Kamaraj him- 
self. Smt Gandhi by. her conspi- 
cuous non-intervention once more 
underlined her preference for Sri 


‘Subramaniam. 


February also saw the mighty 
mass upheavals over food scarcity 
in Kerala and then, on a much 
wider scale, in West Bengal. 
While she did act as a brake again- 
st the policy of repression and 
thereby could temporarily mollify 
even the Left Communists, it was 
significant that in the entire hand- 
ling of West Bengal she relied on 
rather than 
on the Congress leadership, and 
in the bargain came out badly 
against the stubborn obstinacy 
of the West Bengal Ministry. 

On thé question of the with- 
drawal of the’ emergency— a 
demand which was voiced not 
only by the Left but, by the entire 
section of liberal opinion in the 
country including the Supreme 
Court jurists— Smt - Gandhi 
seemed to be responsive but when 


-gues in the Party 


weak for any government to 
function smoothly. It was about 
this time that one could hear the 
first complaints about Smt Gan- 
dhi bypassing her senior collea- 
aud the Go- 
vernment and relying on a motley 
group of non-descript advisers, 
who neither could command au- 
thority in political sphere nor in- 
fluence as personalities in public. 
It was almost’a.caricature of Pre- 
sident Kennedy's egg-head brains 
trust. 

A major landmark in Smt 
Gandhi's tenure as Prime Minis- 
ter was provided by her visit to 
the USA in the last week of 
March, although most of the po- 
licy deviations that came out in 
the open during that visit had 
been mooted during the visit of 
US Vice-President Humphrey 
to New Delhi in the middle of 
February, The question of cri- 
ticising US aggression in Viet- 
nam was contraposed against the 
urgency of getting economic and 
food aid from the US ; two days 
before Mr. Humphrey’s arrival, 
Sri Subramaniam had already 
spread the red carpet for him by 
inviting 34 ambassadors to help 
India with food aid, an unprece- 
dented ; demonstration of the 
begging bow! which was really 
meant’ to underline the special 
US role as practically the only 


saviour of India. 


Through all the vicissitudes 
and humiliations, Sri Subraman- 


‘jam has never deviated from his 


unswerving reliance or the US. 
Neither Mr Orville Freeman’s 


wide attack she tried to wriggle 
out of this by saying that it had 
already been decided upon under 
Shastri), even she offered her 
testimonial to the Peace Corps 
as “well loved", while President *. 
Johnson earned her tribute as 
sincerely wanting peace in Viet- 
nam. India’s categoric ^ stand 
against US bombing was under- 
played and in place there was 
appreciation of US economic 
programme in South Vietnam. 
'There was of course a come-hither 
call for the Wall Street to invest 
in India, and there was sentimen- 
tal effussion at Mr. Johnson 
staying on uninvited for dinner at 
Ambassador B. K. Nehru's party. 

An éxtraordinary feature of 
this Arherican odyssey of Smt 
Gandhi, involving major subver- 
sion of policies was that -it was 
undertaken without proper -con- 
sultation with the Congress Pre- 
sident, though at the time of hér 
election in January it was almost 
taken for granted that he would 
be her political mentor. Instead, 
she heavily depended for working 
out her political orientation for 
the US trip on Sri Asoka Mehta, 
Sri Subramaniam and Sri B. K. 
Nehru. 

Within a fortnight of her re- 
turn, the new fertilizer policy 
offering lavish concessions to the 
prospective American investors 
was Officially sanctified; and armed 
with it, Sri Asoka Mehta made 
a three-week trip to the USA du- 
ring which the blueprint of a con- 
firmed pro-American orientation 
in the economic sphere was wor- 
ked out ; the offer of India “ope- 
ning up her womb to dollar 
investor" and the. pleasure of 
*back-seat driving" were made 
with gusto, gems which would 
certainly adorn the pages of Sri 
Mehta’s biography some day. What 
was wangled out of Smt Gandhi 
in March was spelt out in detail 
by Sri Mehta in April. Out of 
his confabulations with the 
World Bank emerged a line of 
total ‘surrender on the economic 
front: Sri Mehta openly hinting 
on his return at the modification 
of the Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion, and also secretly agreeing 
to the devaluation of the rupee, 
on which during the uproar in 

: Parliament he tried to equivocate. 

The entire concept. behind 
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-their objection) the 


this repudiation of the Nehru 
line of economic independence was 
that if the US Government 
could be persuaded to regard 
India as a reliable satellite, as a 
counter-weight to China in this 
part of the world, then Washing- 
ton would come out with large- 
scale economic aid to this country 
as it had given to West Europe 
under the Marshall Plan. In fact, 
Sri Asoka Mehta did start talking 
about an Asian Marshall Plan ; 
and he had the convenient de- 
fence that the acceptance of such 
large-scale American would not 
in the long run jeopardise India’s 
sovereignty just as the acceptance 
of the Marshall aid did not deter 
de Gaulle’s France from asserting 
her independence later on. 

All these plans, of surrender 
were managed on the sly ; neither 
the Parliament nor the AICC 
which met in Bombay in the third 
week of May was given an inkling 
of this Asokan strategy. To 
the Prime Minister's discomfiture, 
she had to hear strong, denuncia- 
tion of the Indo-US Foundation 
from her party members, which 
was a reflection of the feeling in 
the country as a whole, practically 
the entire intellectual world had 
by then repudiated the Founda- 

ion. 

Significantly, it was during 
the Bombay AICC — where Smt 
Gandhi's supporters stood in the 
way of Sri K.D. Malaviya’s elec- 
tion to the Central Election Co- 
mmittee— that an unpublicised 
gathering of business tycoons 
offéred to underwrite the expen- 
ses of Congress candidates of their 
choice rather than directly do- 
nate to the Congress election 
fund : the proposal was that such 
amounts should be routed through 
individual Congress leaders whom 
the tycoons could trust (Smt 
Gandhi included) rather than 
through the AICC. 

` Devaluation of the rupee on 
June 5 resulted almost in the 
devaluation of the prestige of the 
Government itself. ` Apart, from 
the fact that it could not even 


-muster the unanimous support of 
‘the Cabinet (Sri Nanda 


and 
Sri Manubhai Shah had expressed 
measure 
brought thorough discredit for 
Smt Gandhi’s Government when 
it was known that Sri Kamaraj 


` even 


was not convinced about it and a 
large body inside the Congress 
looked upon it as an act of. su- 
rrender on the part of the Go- 
vernntent to the blackmail of 
the World Bank. The crescendo 
of the countrywide protest at the 
measure— which was subseq- 
quently reflected at the July mee- 
ting ‘of the Congress Working 
Committee at which TTK ex- 
posed it as a dangerous capitula- 
tion to US  arms-twisting 
brought about a serious isolation 
of the Government. . 

Neither the Prime Minister nor 
her aides have so for been able.to 
regain this lost prestige: her brave 
words about the Goverment’s 
resolve to hold the price line at 
any cost (what has happened to 
the famous Price Control Room, 
nobody knows) have turned to . 
be totally hollow. 

Meanwhile the expected US 
aid did not come, thereby falsi- 
fying the very premise on which 
the devaluation had been pushed 
through. This failure to secure 
American aid inspite of the con- 
cessions made to the World 
Bank discredited the pro-Ameri- 
can elements so much that Sri 
S. K. Patil rushed to the United 
States at the end of June, but 
his importunities could 
not make a dent on the US 
aid-freeze. The US authorities 
about this time seemed to be 
having second thoughts. With the 
spontaneous nation-wide oppo- 
sition to the Indo-US Foundation 
and the Devaluation, there were 
misgivings abroad about the 
stability of the Government : 
experience from Latin America 
to South-East Asia has taught 
the US Government of 'the rapid 
undermining of any regime 
trying to carry the burden of 
commitments to America, and it 


.was hardly surprising that not 


only Washington but Bonn as 
well made it clear more than - 
once that they would rather 
watch and wait till the General 
Election than try to rehabilitate 
Smt Gandhi’s Government. 
The line sold to them by their 
friends like Sri Subramaniam 
and Sri Asoka Mehta that Smt 
Gandhi could carry the country 
with her because of her Nehru ` 
descent did not seem to work. 
Rather, it was the other way 
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round: once the concessions 
were made, the diehards in Wa- 
shington seemed to calculate that 
further pressures would yield 
more concessions from . New 
Delhi. - The result wàs a one-way 
‘traffic in the. export of policy 
concessions without any com- 
pensatory import of large-scale 
US aid. The fiasco of the 
Asoka-Subramaniam line, which 
Smt Gandhi had pursued with 
almost blind faith, could hardly: 
beconcealed. ., 

This was the opening for the 
other contending group in the 
Prime Minister's camp to assert, 
If the B.K. Nehru line was in 
doldrums, . 


tiative along with that of Sri 
Dinesh Singh’s, a-new strategy 
was tried. Their idea was that 
Smt Gandhi’s visit to the Soviet 
Union would help to dispell the 
‘widespread misgivings that the 
Government was following a pro- 
American line. Since there would 
inevitably be many formal de- 
clarations in praise of the visiting 
dignitary and since she herself wo- 
uld also be making declarations of 
friendship with the Soviet Union, 
it was felt: by her circle that her 
visit would.be politically desirable 
for boosting her stariding both in 
the Afro-Asian world and at home. 
Sri Asoka Mehta and Sri Sub- 
ramaniam, who were in a des- 
perate attempt to rehabilitate 
themselves after their thorough 
discredit over the devaluation and 
and fertilizer concessions, were 
also in a hurry. to go to Moscow. 
The cold reception that they got 
there was not unexpected though 
it seemed to confirm them in their 
isolation. 


During the course.of her So- 
viet ‘visit, Smt Gandhi made 
criticial statements about Wes- 
tern imperialism and considerably 
changed her stand on the issue of 
Vietnam. Her ill-fated broad- 
cast carrying ill-conceived pro- 
posals on Vietnam on the eve of 
her departure for Cairo, Belgrade 
and Moscow— the handiwork of 
the pro-West elements on her 
staff— which were unceremoni- 
oulsy rejected at all the three capi- 
tals she visited, demonstrated thé 
‘debacle of the | Government's 
foreign policy itself. The' effect 
‘of her strongly-worded declara- 
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Sri T. N. Kaul could... 
step in : mainly through his ini-' 


tions in Moscow— meant for 
consumption as much at home 


as in'the Communist and nonali- : 


gned.worlds—did not lastlongsin- 
ce within a few days of her return 
home, she was at pains to explain 
them away as not being directed 
against the USA, proof of how 
prompt American protest could 
make Indira’s feet cold. - 

If this rather unedifying post- 
cript to the Moscow visit spoilt 


‘to a large measure its impact, 


Smt Gandhi’s circle at home did 
not view with enthusiasm Sri 
Kamaraj’s- „successful tour of 
the Socialist world ‘which 
concluded in mid-August. The 
unsophisticated anti-imperialism 
of the Congress President won 
him many friends during this, 


‘his first trip abroad. 


‘In the field of foreign affairs, 
the only positive achievement in 
the last one year has been the 
Tripartite Summit in October; in 


this too, it was clear that the. 


initiative for a firm anti-imperi- 
alist stand-was in the bands of 
the other two partners ráther than 
of India sans Nehru. 

‘Meanwhile the growing mass 
unrest in practically every State 
proclaimed the weakness of the 
Government and of the political 
authority of the Centre. This is 
an ominous feature of Smt 
Gandhi’s one year of power, and 
it can hardly be explained away 
merely by the acute economic 
‘malaise through which the coun- 
try has been passing. Every 
month saw large-scale unrest : in 


"February, it was the food agita- 


tions in Kerala and West Bengal, 
overflowing on to March, which 
also saw the Adivasi distrubances 
in. Bastar in Madhya Pradesh. 
In, April came the lowering clouds 
of famine in Orissa while in May, 
there was mass action in U.P. 


June saw the eruption of the 
Mysore-Maharashtra border 
dispute and in July the first 


round of the Government empl- 
oyees' agitation in U.P. There 
were biindhs in Gujarat and 
Bombay which in fact led to a 
crisis between Sri Patil's BPCC 
and the Maharashtra Ministry. 


^In September, student upheaval 


shook Madhya Pradesh and that 
spread to U.P. in October, which 
also saw the onset of famine in 
Eastern .U.P. and Bihar.: In 


` fast. 


Neither through adequate 


FIGURES TELL l j 
Index X 
of 


Common Man's 
Hardship 





In the fifteen years from 
1949 to 1964, the consumer 
price index rose from 100 to 
140. It was at 147 at the 
time of Nehrws death in 
May 1964. That is, a rise 
of 47 points in fifteen years. 


When Shastri became 
Prime Minister in June 1964, 
the index point was 150. It 
rose to 173 in January 1966, 
when Shastri died. That is, 
a rise of 23 points in twenty 
months of Shastri’s tenure 
as Prime Minister. 


In the first ten months of 
Smt Indira Gandhi's Prime 
Ministership, the consumer 
price index went up from 
. 173 in January 1966 to 192 
in October 1966. That is, a 
rise of 19 points in ten 
months. 





November came the Andhra steel 
plant agitation, and in Decem- 
ber there were student unrest in 
Calcutta and Bihar, Government 
employees strike in U.P. and the 
tension over Sant Fateh Singh’s” 
Meanwhile, the anti-cow 
salughter agitation spread in the 
entire Gangtetic belt, which has 
beset the Government in the curr- 


ent month as well, while in the 


distant Mizo Hills, mass removal 
of population by the Army has 
been taking place. 

Throughout the period, there 
has been no bold assertion on the 
part of the Prime Minister to 
tackle the fast deteriorating au- 
thority of her Government. And 
the very imbeclity of Govern- 
ment has been giving new impetus 
to the outbreak of fresh unrest. 
ad- 
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ministrative measures —removing 
the causes of the different types of 
unrest nor through energetic 
political leadership of the Cong- 
ress could she display determina- 
tion or foresight. The bankrup- 
tey in statesmanship was writ 
large in the entire record of the 
Government in this last one’ year. 

The positive points in her re- 
cord as Prime Minister have been 
the decision on the linguistic de- 
marcation of the Punjab, the new 
experiment of a federal Assam 
to meet the Hill people’s demand 
half-way and the clearing up of 
the Goa tangle. However, the 
fact that these too came after 
mass pressure had been exerted 


deprived the Government to a 


large measure of the credit of ha- 
ving initiated them. 


The growing isolation of her 
position led some of her closest 
lieutenants to seek fresh sources of 
party support for her Government. 
Sri Morarji Desai was sounded, 
no doubt informally, by as many 
as three intermediaries — Sri 
D. P. Mishra, Sri Chavan and Sri 
Asoka Mehta, while Sri Dinesh 
Singh’s olive-branch moves to 
Sri C. B. Gupta are also significant. 
Here lies one more act of folly 
on the part of Smt Indira Gandhi's 
team : instead of honestly retra- 
cing their steps and forging fresh 
links with Sri Kamaraj who was 
the real source of strength at the 
time of her election, her supporters 
tried to woo her rival for leader- 
ship and that too at a time when 
Smt Gandhi’s own standing had 
been considerably eroded : nego- 
tiations with political opponents 
can succeed only when they are 
started from a position of stren- 
gth and not of weakness. 

The episode of the sadhus’ 
violent demonstration in the 
Capital on November 7 leading to 
Sri Nanda’s resignation from 
Home Ministership is an ominous 
development. For sometime 
past, there was a concerted attempt 
on the part of Sri Patil and Sri 
Atulya Ghosh to remove Sri 
Nanda from the Home portfolio: 
he had earned their displeasure 
because of the skeletons he had 
discovered in their cupboard. 
Smt Gandhi’s antipathy towards 
Sri Nanda developed over a num- 
ber of issues: Sri 
opposed to any compromise with 
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Nanda was. 


Sheikh Abdullah; he disagreed 
with the move of the Prime Mi- 
nister to hold, talks with Naga 
hostiles though he did not oppose 


the cease-fire truce ; he wanted. 


firm action against the rebel Mi- 
zos right from the beginning th- 
ough he was ready to concede 
them a separate State existence— 
a concession now made after a 
protracted drift. His opposition 
to the Devaluation was resented 
by the Prime Minister, who cla- 


.Shed with her Home Minister also 


over the appointment of officers 
under him. Sri Nanda too com- 
plained about Home Secretary 
L.P. Singh's habit of bypassing 
his own Minister on encourage- 
ment from the Prime Minister’s 
entourage. While the sadhus’ 
demonstration provided a conve- 
nientalibi to get rid of Sri Nanda, 
what has surprised many is that 
the Prime Minister later on cong- 
ratulated the Delhi police for 
their performance on November 
7 although it was the dereliction 
of duty on the part of the Delbi 
police—so conspicuous in their 
failure to protect Sri 
Kamaraj's house from loot and 
arson—for which Sri Nanda's re- 
signation had been demanded. 
Amidst a display of petulance, 
she got rid of her Home Minister 
who was ready to act as a good 
baffle wall against public criticism 
of many unpopular Government 
actions, as he had done under 
Shastri. 

Besides, Sri Nanda was one 
of the last links in the Govern- 
ment with the Nehru line of in- 
dependent economic development 
through planning, as opposed to 


. Sri Asoka Mehta's planning on 


the basis of massive dollar aid. 
Incidentally, it is worth noting 
that on the morrow of the Deva- 
luation when Sri Mehta proposed 
to declare a moratorium on the 
Fourth Plan until after the Ge- 
neral Election, it was Sri Nanda 
who had spearheaded the attack 
on this line of capitulation to the 
World Bank— thereby making 
one more enemy for himself 
in Smt Gandhi's court. 

Following Sri Nanda's exit, 
Smt Gandhi's agonising essay in 
Cabinet  reshuffle strengthened 
her reputation for indecision. . 

The major ‘activity of the 
Congress leadership in the last 


two months has been the factional 
horse-trading in the Central Elec- 
tion Committee which selected . 
the Congress candidates for the . 
General Election. Smt Gandhi’s 
strategy was mainly worked out 

by Sri Dinesh Singh while her 
other adviser on inner-Congress 
affairs, Sri Fakhruddin Ahmed 
was lying ill. This strategy was 
worked out with the objective of 
ensuring a safe majority in the 
Congress Parliamentary Party for 
a second-term Prime Minister- 
ship for Smt Gandhi. As things 
have turned out (reported in these 
columns in the last three weeks), 

this strategy has misfired. Smt 
Gandhi’s fulminations against the 
Rajas and Jagirdars during her 
election campaign address at Jai- 

pur this week could not but evoke 

surprise when it is recalled that 
Sri Dinesh Singh, her main poli- 
tical adviser, has throughout these 
months been straining hard to. 
mobilise princelings and zeminda- 
rs for a veritable all-India Rajput 
lobby inside the Congress which 
would vote for her. Smt Gandhi’s 
active participation in the Cong- 
ress in-fight was clumsily mana- 
ged, with the result that ‘she has 
emerged as a definitely minority 
force, likely to command only 
about one-third of the total Cong- 
ress Parliamentary Party strength, 
while her double-talk on the 
Krishna Menon episode has 
hardly enhanced her standing in 
the country. 

Viewed in the background of 
this rather depressing record of 
her Government's performance 
and her own role in diplomacy 
as well as politics there can be 
no question that in this one year 
as Prime Minister she has emer- 
ged a lack-lustre personality in 
Indian politics. It is a sorry case 
of wielding òf power divested of 
glory— leading a nation in crisis 
into the abyss ‘of demoralisation. 
January 20 N. C. 
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‘COULD SHE HAVE DONE BETTER? 


d O GRK 


ECKONING Smt Indira Gandhi, without the 
circumstance is a familiar “progressive” esca- 
pism nowadays. Into this goes much injured 
innocence atid worse a sanctimonious humbug. 
This is not to deny that differentiation is possible 
between individuals, as for instance between Smt 
Gandhi on the one hand and Nehru or Sri Desai 
on the other. But such differentiation and choice 
can only be within a limited frame of reference; and 
must be made without illusions and in full under- 


_ Standing of the limitation of circumstance. It is 


the objective situation, the circumstance, that is 
paramount. ' 5 i 

If this had been well. understood, there would 
have been no’ occasion for the “progressive” lament 


over Smt Gandhi’s *betfayal" of trust, for there 


would have been no trust to begin with. 


Preference to. Morarji 


y a ’ i 

Sri Dange is on record that he would, prefer Smt 
Gandhi to Sri Desai. Such indeed was, the prefe- 
rence a year ago. Butone presumes that Sri Dange 
had no visions then nor has any now of a millennium 
under Smt Gandhi. The preference, to be logical, 
could have had and can now have relevance only to 
‘the compulsions of the objective situation. The 
outstanding fact of the Indian political scene has 
been and is that the democratic movement is hope- 
lessly divided. and distressingly feeble. It: needs 
a lot of breathing time and space. Under Smt Gandhi 
there is a reasonable chance that this breathing time 
could be had. Sri Desai would have denied the 
democratic movement the time to grow. 'The move- 
ment is in no position to confront, let alone survive, 
a semi-fascist attack. Only romantic irresponsi- 
bility would welcome. the chances of confrontation 
hoping for conflicts that would simply not take place. 
The time nowis not to confront, for the democratic 
movement first has no stamina for it. The time 
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now is to consolidate and grow. Under Smt Gandhi 
there is just a chance that the democratic movement 
might have the time.to consolidate and grow. Under 
Sri Desai there is more than a chance that it will be 
smothered and die. 

There was, therefore, reason then and there is 
reason now, after all that has happened in the last 
twelve months, to prefer Smt Gandhi to Sri Desai. 
But the choice should be made in the understanding 
that this is only for securing the much-needed brea- 
thing time for the democratic movement to grow; 
and that Smt Gandhi cannot any morethan Sri Desai 
initiate and implement any programme of radical 
not to speak of socialist, transformation. The ob- 
jective Indian situation will not permit it. 


Nehru's Position 


The question may well be asked if Sri Nehru 
was not able to overcome the objective situation. 
There are many who genuinely believe that he be- 
came a victim of the objective situation. They will 
not be far wrong, though there are many elements 
of his stewardship which might induce a contrary 


. feeling. Leaving this aspect for the moment it may 


here be pointed out that the unique historical cir- 
cumstance of Nahru's leadership should preclude 


- generalisation. Nehru was swept to power on the 


crest of a wave of nationalist fervour. He was almost 
a man of destiny and as such possessed an immense 
reservoir of power and following that defied the normal 
laws of environmental logic. There was scope for 
the exercise of his.fancy which his successors cannot 
hope to have. 

With all this, was Nehru really able to overcome 
the objective situation ? "The deterioration of eco- 
nomic and foreign policy in the closing years of his 
office would suggest the assertion and growing as- 
cendancy of the circumstance over the man. Even 
in the earlier years, his economic policy was not 
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seriously tested, for it suited the ruling class down 
to the ground. The growth of the public sector did 
not seriously dismay this class, for, in its calculation, 
there could be marked spheres for the public and the 
private sectors. It welcomed the starting in the 
public sector of enterprises which it was unable or 
unwilling to start in its own sphere and realised that, 
infthe;end, planning would, in fact, mean for more 
strength to its elbow. Licensing. was equally wel- 
come, for monopoly had great scope to use it to 
thwart genuine free enterprise. : 

Thus Nehru never had a serious occasion to be 
confronted with the Objective situation, when this 
confrontation looked like developing, he did not 
seem to be in a position to overcome the enyiron- 
ment. ` 

It is this circumstance that limits or shapes politi- 
cal and economic action. Within this circumstance, 
individuals can do better or worse. Nehru did better 
than most people in his position would have done. 
Those who denounce him on the ground that he could 
have done even better reckon without the objective 
situation and forget that he could have done for 
worse. Nehru was neither the creature of a socialist 
revolution nor the architect of a revolutionary party. 
Functioning within the limitations. of the objective 
situation and exploiting the uniqueness of the histori- 
cal circumstance, he did the utmost that was possible. 

Yet what did one find when the hour of Stock- 
taking arrived ? What was the result of the seven- 
teen years of Nehru ? The ruling class had entren- 
ched itself so firmly in India's politics that it could 
dictate terms. If one purges one's mind of'senti- 
mentality one has to concludethat even the great 
Nehru could not defeat the objective situation. 


Limited Room 


Before evaluating Smt Gandhi's record, therefore, 
one should analyse the circumstances that compel 
the course of Indian politics, stressthat Smt Gandhi 
has very limited room to manoeuvre, and possibly 
also conclude that even with in this limited room, she 
has done worse than was expected of her. 

It will be well to remember that today the identity 
of a Congress Prime Minister is less significant than 
the fact that the Congress Party provides the Prime 
Minister. It follows, therefore, that no Prime Minister 
can afford to alienate the Party. The Congress, its 
socialist professions notwithstanding, is essentially 
a party of the ruling class. Its parliamentary wing 
is dominated by the Big Business lobby .as we de- 
monstrated during the amendment of the Company 

` Law concerning the conversion of Government loans 
to companies into shares). No Minister, much less 
a Prime Minister, can survive if he or she initiates 
policies which are repugnent to this lobby. 

In choosing a course of policy, the Prime Minister 
has necessarily to take into account the sources of 
her power. Take food for instance. The “pro- 
gressives" would have the Government go in for 
large-scale procurement, nationalisation of food- 
grains trade and speedier land reforms. They do 
not pause to think if the structure of the Congress 
Party is such as to permit such radical measures. 


Even the feeble efforts in this direction have been 
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‘tion. They cannot be compartmentalised. 


thwarted by the powerful bosses of the Congress 
Party. What, seems obvious to the “progressives” 
is in fact impractical to the prevailing situation. 
And the safe course of such'a situation is to propitiate 
Orville Freeman. ^ 

If we examine the devaluation of the rupce and 
the fertiliscr controversy, we will soon come up against 
the compulsions of the existing situation. And all 
these issues are related to an overall objective situa- 
Deva- 
luation, as a curb, on non-essential imports, or as 
an instrument of making exports a more profitable 
business than domestic sale, or as a device to check 
foreign exchange racketeering or as a better and 
cleaner means of export promotion than the cum- 
bersome, corrupt and time-consuming system of 
administrative controls, is not totally devoid of merit. 
We will be needing maintenance and capital imports, 
for quite a time to come dospite our best effort towards 
self-reliance. And these imports have to be finan- 
ed increasingly by exports. Devaluation has been 
put forward as a means to this end. It is futile to 
argue that this end can be achieved in other ways 
such as nationalisation of foreign trade, compulsory 
regulation of goods into export channels etc. No 
Congress Prime Minister Gan hope to survive in office 
on such a policy. ` 


American Pressure 


Much has been made of American pressure over 
devaluation or fertiliser production. But no one 
seems to reckon with the fact that this American 
pressure is not isolated from the.pressure of the do- 
mestic circumstances. To state a fact that stares 
you in the face is not to suggest a way out. 

The prevailing circumstance is very favourable 
for the exercise, even for the most brazen exercise, 
of American pressure. It can be resisted only to 
the extent that this pressure comes into conflict with 
the interests of the Indian ruling class. But the 
limits of such a conflict are very narrow, and even 
in these narrow limits, the ruling class will often be 
willing to succumb to American pressure. Let 
there be no illusion that just at the moment national 
capital is prepared to throw in its lot against the US 
imperialism. Far from it. The US imperialism 
is the closest ally of the leaders of national capital 
and the ruling class will be willing even to compro- 
mise its interests to accommodate American pressure. 

No Congress Government can afford to with- 
stand this pressure. This apart, the successive vic- 
tories of American imperialism in overthrowing de- 
fiant regimes in Ghana, Indonesia, Ceylon etc. under- 
lines the danger of defiance. Smt Gandhi may, 
therefore, be pardoned if she drew her lessons from 
the experience of ' other countries. 

Not the least compulsion is the growing power 
of the bureaucracy which acts as the handmaid of 
foreign imperialism and local monopoly capital. 
The bureaucracy holding key positions, can hold the 
political government to ransom and bring about its 
total disgrace if it dares to exceed the limits set by 
them. 

What is it that has sustained Smt Gandhi in all 
this turmoil of uproar over policies, of unrest and 
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agitation, of political: sniping ànd unprecedented 
criticism ? In the worst of times, she had the solid 
backing of the Big Business press, which, in essence, 
means that the ruling class will support her to the 
: hilt. "This coupled with the tacit American approval, 
is considered by Smt Gandhi as not only sufficient 
but necessary to remain in power; and she is right. 
With this support and approval, she is: reasonably 
secure in office. Without them, she just "would not 
- be able to continue in office. : 

. Smt Gandhi is often accused of engaging in the 
politics of power, in faction politics; She has not 
become Prime Minister in order to be overthrown 
.at the first opportunity. She obviously means to 
stay and can do so only by indulging in every minute 
detail of power politics. ua 


Scope fór Criticism 


All this pious posture of injury, grievance, cons- 
ternation and disgust is therefore imbecile and so 
much arrant nonsense. Smt Gandhi has: done more 
and no less than most people in her position would 
have done. The circumstances have been overwhel- 
ming. * kd . i 

I said “most” people and therein comes the scope 
for criticism. A few could have done better even 
in the circumstances. Smt Gandhi is clumsy in her 
methods. The reference to Sri Morarji Desai i 
the UNI interview is an example of this clumsiness. 
The way in which she went about nominating the 
Executive Councillors for Delhi and later shouted 
hoarse for Shri Khanna is another . Her posture 
of wide-eyed innocence over the raw deal for Sri 
Krishna Menon was crude and naive in the extreme. 
The eager acceptance of Sri Nanda’s resignation 
. Without appreciation of what was to follow was ama- 
teurish opportunism. It was unnecessary to create 
a situation where Sri Patil had to be alienated. The 
muddle over Sri Sachindra Choudhury and Sri Manu- 
bhai Shah revealed a total lack of tact.’ Examples 
galore of such clumsiness as would have shamed even 
a political tyro. : ` 

A second weakness of hers which has little rela- 
tion to the compulsions of circumstance is the rather 
childish exhibition of self-exaltation. - This was first 
evident in her flamboyant statement, during the 
devalnation controversy, that the country is above 
the party. This, in effect, meant that she was above 
the party. As though to make the meaning clear 
to the meanest intelligence, she referred to her “un- 
contested position” in the course of her UNI inter- 
view. : 

It is entirely: possible that she wants to do some- 
thing to improve the efficiency of the bureaucracy. 
But she obviously does notsknow the first thing about 
how to do it. Her brief sojourn at the Information 
Ministry was marked, among other things, by the 
creation of unnecessary posts and a gratuitous in- 
crease in the.salaries of senior posts, most of which, 
. in all conscience, could first have been abolished 


without the slightest injury either to the tax payer ` 


' or to the efficiency of the Information Service. 

The “bright boy" idea as an aid to administra- 
tive efficiency has turned out to be not so bright 
after all; She has not realised the improvisations 
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and short-cuts are no substitute for a well-considered 
policy for the civil service. A few “bright boys", 
even if chosen well, will not make a difference. And 
Smt Gandhi has proved herself singularly unintelli- 
gent in choosing these “bright boys". She has not 
cast her net wide and in effect her effort is more 


fashionable than competent. , Her flair for youth is 


again a flamboyant characteristic. The result is 
that, in the name of collecting “idea” men after 
the Kennedy fashion, she has surrounded herself . 


: with a set of young men who are just ordinarily inte- 


Iligent and full of superficially attractive and fashiona- 
ble ideas at best and are sycophantic careerists at 
worst. 

That she has no ideas of her own in the matter 
of reorganisation of the services was evident from the 
weakness for committees such as the Chanda Co- 
mittee for Information. If she had any ideas about 
how the Information Services would be better or- 
ganised, she would have set about implementing 
them without the ceremony of what has turned out 
to be a cumbersome, costly and tedious investigation 
by a wholly worthless set of people headed by one 
whose canons of propriety were seriously suspect 
during his tenure as Auditor General and became 
even more laughable when he accepted a salaried 
post in tlie Finance Commission a quite contrary to 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 


Contempt for Party 4 


Further, her contempt for the party norms of 
functioning, implied in her statement about her 
*uncontested position" and her caricatured version 
of the slogan of the country being above party, 
have induced a dependence on bureaucracy much 
beyond the needs of the situation. Her standing 
by Sri L.P. Singh in his confrontation with Sri Nanda 
who was her senior-most Cabinet colleague is an 
instance of this unwarranted dependence. 

So much about her imbecility in administrative 
and tactical matters. Her understanding of politi- 
cal and economic issues seems to be rudimentary, 
except where she shrewdly accepts the logic of capi- 
talist environment and American overlordhship. 
Her reference to Lenin in her “pragmatist” essay- 
ings was more ludicrous than Lal Bahadur Shastri's 
reference to Stalin in the context of succession. Her 
equation of socialism with welfare, I suspect, was 
more a result of ignorance than an exercise in sophis- 
try. And when she speaks of the paramountcy of 
results, whatever be the metbod, and in the same 
breath asserts she is no pragmatist; when she de- 
nounces dogma, pleads for realism and claims for her 
brand of non-dogmatic realism the title of democratic ' 
socialism, one is almot constrained to sysmpathise 
with the innocence called India's Prime Minister. 

This ignorance is largely combined with insin- 
cerity, the first example of which was the inclusion 
in the Cabinet of Sri Asoka Mehta, the highpriest 
of American “socialism”. Sri Mehta is a. negligible 


-quantity in Congress power politics and his inclusion 


was the first indication of the extent of insincerity 
of Smt Gandhi's socialist professions. 
Even a very sympathetic evaluation of Smt 


' Gandhi—blaming the failures more-on the circum- 
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stance than on her—cannot bypass the fact of her 
total lack of eagerness for even cautious efforts in 
the direction of progressive policy. She had no need 
to spurn the cooperation of the Congress President. 
If she had been sincere she could have evolved along- 
term strategy taking advantage of the positive as- 
pects of Sri Kamaraj’s leadership. She could have 
established channels of communication with the party 
organs, especially the AICC and the Congress Work- 
ing Committee and thereby fortified her position 
tlirough a process of consultation, mandate and en- 
dorsement. If she had sufficiently cultivated her 
colleagues in the Congress Working Committee, thus 
evolving a kind of collective leadership, and she 
could, have blunted the effect of individual aspira- 
tions as well as hostility to her and also built up a 
kind of support that she could have occasionally 
mobilised in any possible brush with the entrenched 
interests. This was a strong point with Nehru who 
recognised the relative value, however limited in 
the circumstance, of party support. 

Smt Gandhi's addresses to the AICC on the 
othér hand, -suggest that she found such consulta- 
tion and support irksome. Hence her statement 
that while socialism was still an acceptable policy, 
she would not hesitate to deviate from it if she consi- 
dered it necessary. The critirian is her judgement, 
not the views of the party. 

It is not my contention that the Congress Party 
would be of substantial assistance in carrying through 
a radical programme. But such resistance as can be 
organised against the prevailing situation is impossi- 
ble without the backing of the party. Her non- 





chalance only heightens the suspicion that she is 
content to depend on the support of the entrenched 
interests and therefore cares little for the party. 

My charge against the Prime Minister is not 
that she could have done immensely better, but that 
she has neither the wish nor the sincerity to try.. 


Summing up / 


To sum up : If Smt Indira Gandhi's one year 
in office has disillusioned the *progressives", she is, 
less to blame than those who entertained the illusions. 
The objective situation in India is unfavourable for 
the growth of a radical programme unless and 
until the Left forces are rejuvenated and imbibe 
the awareness of their own historic responsibility. 


Added to this disadvantage is Smt Gandi’s 
own imbecility, ignorance and insincerity. In all 
this depressing situation there are a few redeeming 
features. Outstanding among them is her attitude 
to the Defence of India Rules. She is less intole- 
rant of Opposition than Sri Desai is likely to be. 
That is sufficient reason to prefer her to Sri Desai, 
though one may hope that the choice next March 
will not be limited to these two. 

Smt Gandhi’s relative liberalism cannot be of 
course be taken for-granted. The real powers that be, 
the forces that dominate the situation, may want her 
to take advantage of the weakness of the democratic 
movement and finish it once and forall. That would 
be a desperate situation. And one can only hope 
a desperate situation would also produce a coun- 
ter-acting remedy. 


Fiasco of Economic Strategy 


BALRAJ MEHTA 


significant feature of the Indian scene as the 

Republic celebrates its sixteenth anniversary and 

the political parties and the people stand poised 
for a fateful fourth General Election is the absence 
of any keynote slogan or perspective of economic 
development. 

During. Jawaharlal’s leadership of the nation 
such occasions were made’ meaningful even in the 
midst of current difficulties or setbacks and party- 
political controversies" because he injected into the 
people at large a sense of direction and faith in the 
growth of the country into a self-reliant, industrialised 
and modern state inthe world. Election campaigning 
too, despite the natural and inevitable shrieking and 
partisan agitation at the hustings, and other elements 
of tension that go with it, was for that reason in- 


fluenced to a certain extent, and it tuned into a popular | 


debate and mass mobilisation on vital economic 
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issues of the day and the future course of divelop: 
ment. 

All this is missing on the present occasion even 
though the economic problems facing the people have 
grown manifold and the issues concerning the futute 
economic growth of the country have grown more 
complex, sharp and full of frightening possibilities; 
often casting doubts on our capacity itself to achieve 
the aim of economic independence in the foreseeable 
future. 

It is a symptomatic of the present malaise that. 
not only the ruling party is fumbling and uncertain 
and bereft of all leadership, other political parties too 
are not placing any worthwhile alternative -before 
the people which is able to galvanise the mass of the 
people on a large-range economic programmes. The 
Rightist parties and obscurantist forces on their side 
have succeeded in taking advantage of the general 
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social unrest to mount their own agitations of no. 
inconsiderable magnitude. The Left parties, in their 
turn, are able to'head mass agitations on a big and 
impressive scale on sectional and particular demands 
on which mass discontent is deep, ready to express 
itself in the spontaneous outbursts, but they have not 
yet been able to assure the economic leadership of 
the country and rally the people behind a platform of 
economic independence, a rapid economic develop- 
nient and people's prosperity. 
Congress Manifesto ' 

The extent to which the ruling party and. the 
Government have lost in leadership and initiative 
- lies not merely in their inability to finalise the Fourth 

Plan report before the General Election or even to 
bring before Parliament for discussion any of the Plan 
documents prepared inthis connection. The Congress 
; party has: not been able to put forth a catchy slogan 
before the. electorate even as a purely election stunt. 


It tried its hand at the game by mentioning social - 


control over banking and the national minimum for 
the people's living in its Manifesto. -But these slogans 
only evoked quarrels and controversy 'within the 
leadership and derison among the people. None of 
the Congres leaders, from the Prime Minister down- 
wards has cared to mention the two highlights of the 
Manifesto in any of their election speeches, much 
less arouse the masses on their basis by a sustained 
campaign. They have been almost quietly shelved 
and few'remember that they form part of the Congress . 
election pledge. ` Doc 

This state of disarray and debacle of the leadership 
has come so rapidly and precipitately that the people 
have been left shocked and angry even though the 
full comprehension of their long-term implications 
may still be missing. For only a year ago, after the 
war with Pakistan when a grave challenge mounted by 
a war-machine built with US imperialist. might, was 
courageously, and unitedly met, and following that, 
the open arm-twisting by imperialist powers in the 
form Of suspension of economic.aid warded off, 
there was an exhileration among the people and an 
emotional involvement, the like of which is witnessed 
in best of timesin thelife of a nation, in the determina- 
tion to achieve self-reliance and economic independence 
at all costs. The mood was of braving: all hardsips 
and wants without complaining for a period of time 
so long as that would promote these aims. For a 
brief period the leadership too fell in line with this 
- mood and apeared to reflect it in its postures and 

. exhórtations to the people. 

But the leadership lost nerve when called upon to 
translate the mood and the will of the people into ' 
purposeful, well-organised action and practical 
measures. The leaders and managers of industry 
were haunted by the spectre of industry grinding to a- 
helt with supplies of industrial raw materials, com- 
ponents and- parts not coming from abroad because 
with the Western aid frozen, their import could not be 
financed from out of the country's own, resources. 
The prospect of drought and hencea crop failure made 
the leadership totally panicky because the PL 480 
supplies of foodgrains from the USA were uncertain, 
and thé entire official distribution network for food- 
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` Real Crisis 


grains for the cities and scarcity pockets had come to 


. depend in course of years on these supplies. 


These difficulties were undoubtedly real and if 
they had to be faced in the spirit of self-reliance and 
independence they would haye strained the capacities 
of the Government and the people to the very maxi- 
mum. That would have required of the Govern- 
ment ability to mobilise all the material and moral 
resources Of the nation, a tight control over the pro- 
duction apparatus and consumption, indeed over the 
entire economy so that extravagance, misdirection 
and misuse of resources by the vested interests and 
antisocial elements were eliminated, and the weak- 
nesses and vulnerability that had crept into the eco- 
nomy and the development process itself because of 
the anxiety to adopt an easy path to material progress 
could be overcome in the shortest time possible. 


The economic difficulties which were so sharply 
spotlighted by the Western aid freeze in a situation 
where the economy had at the same time to carry 
enhanced defence burden after a bitter clash of arms 
with one neighbour and the aggressive posture of 
another, were actually in gestation for a long time. 
The neglect of agriculture since the start of planning 
process because the PL 480 supplies were assumed to 
be good enough cushion in thé initial period of pangs 
of industrialisation—had suddenly come home to 
roost. In the industrial sector, dependence on large 
doses of foreign aid in the public sector and indis- 
criminate creation of capacities in the private sector 
with foreign collaboration which at this stage of deve- 
lopment at least were not really imperative for either 
the economic development or the peoples livelihood— 
resulted in the need for foreign raw materials, com- ' 
ponents and parts at an acclerated pace becoming the 
very condition for the sustenance and the operation 
of the industrial structure of the country. 


KP St6t 


What faced the people and the leadership was 
thus a real crisis. The path of development so far 
pursued which assumed the minimum disturbance 
of the internal social and economic set-up and normal 
international relations which would offer a steady 
flow of foreign supplies on credit till the end of the 
Fifth Plan, (that is still the conclusion of theera of 
development and our entry into the stage of self-sus- 
taining growth) was forcibly and brutally reduced to 
a blind alley. The alternatives before the leadership 
were admittedly harsh.- Either, to find a way-out 
by propitiating the foreign aid giver (which implied 
acceptance of his terms and conditions to keep 
afloat) or to fight the way out by relying on the inherent 
strength and resources of the nation and by utilizing 
such foreign aid as would be available in that frame 
work, as indeed was available from the Soviet Union 
and similar sources. The latter course demanded 
radical measures of social and economic reform 
but would have received the enthusiastic backing of 
the people. The leadership hesitated to adopt such 
a course and instead chose the beggar's bowl when 
the new Prime Minister Smt Indira Gandhi decided 
to go to Washington in response to President John- 
son's summons. 
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When suddenly a new slogan was sought to be 
popularised by Sri Asoka Mehta and blessed by the 
Prime Minister—more aid now to end aid in future— 
it was claimed by its proponents that they were seek- 
ing nothing else than what.was implied from the very 
start in the conception of Indian planning and de- 
velopment. The perspective of development outlined 
at the beginning itself had assumed a large step-up 
of aid in the Fourth Plan period, it was argued. 
But they. failed to realise—or deliberately refused to 
admit—that all previous assumptions about foreign 
aid for Indian development had been made ina diffe- 
rent context and climate for the world and more parti- 
cularly for India. Even more important was the 
fact that the aid had till now been sought and received 
in friendship and not under conditions of blackmail, 
as a claim and a right of the underdeveloped world 
on the developed world—specially of the Western 


industrial nations which had debt to pay for decades- 


of brutal colonial and semi-colonial exploitation of 
the backward countries—and finally as a two-way 
traffic of mutual economic benefit for both sides in 
the long run. 

The conditions in which the new slogan of more aid 
was raised were totally different. Not only was an 
abject surrender to foreign pressure implied in the 
new posture on aid, it also meant a deliberate and 
significant letting down of fences in relation to the 
vested interests internally both in industry and agri- 
culture as well as in trade. 


Private Sector's Incapacity ' 


The shortages of essentia] consumer goods in the 
economy had begun to hit the common man quite 
some time before the conflict with Pakistan. After- 
wards, they assumed acute proportions and reflected 
themselves in steep and continuous price rise. Their 
supply to the economy in our system of planning and 
production is the responsibility of the private sector. 
But throughout the period of planning and develop- 
ment, the private sector has shown total incapacity— 
far greater than any delays, lags or shortfalls in the 
public sector programme—in production as well as 
distribution in all areas of its responsibility. Harried 
by the shortages and price rises, there was much talk 
about the public sector picking up the shortfalls in 


' the private sector and overcoming the deficiencies. 


A larger role for the State and cooperatives was also 
conceived in the distributive network. But all such 
pious resolutions have been shelved in practice. 
Indeed, in the last one year it is the representatives 
of the private sector who have been growing bolder, 
so much so that today they are able to declare openly 
that by playing their cards well they can change the 
whole planning and development process in the way 
they like. They have been pressing for a drastic 
reduction in the public sector investment during the 
Fourth Plan and a qualitative restriction on its scope, 
while the entire industrial programme is claimed as 


. almost of right in the sphere of the private sector. 


The irony of it is that such claims are put forth with 


` 


impunity not only on ideological grounds but on the _ 


grounds of performance and practical considerations, 
That they can do it is the natural corollary of the 


cavalier fashion in which the role and performance 
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of the public sector has been allowed to be 
derided by men in authority while industries and 
areas originally reserved for the public sector have 
been opened for private sector investment and foreign 
collaboration on different  pretexts. Instead of 
curbing the private sector and calling it into account ` 
for its failure to fulfil its obligations, there have been 
incentives and concessions to sustain its growth. 
The drift in agriculture has been equally discon- 
certing. From sabotage of land reforms, in practice, 
official policy has moved to their repudiation i in fact. 
If agricultural production and well-directed invest- 
ments in this vital sector were neglected to begin with 
or-misdirected into the so-called community develop- 
ment and actual tiller of the soil was never brought 
into active participation in boosting agricultural pro- 
duction, Sri Subramaniam’s new agricultural strategy 
which has been developed in asituation ofacute crisis 
for the economy condemns the majority of land area 
and the landless and small farmer to stagnation and 
offers liberal price incentives, credits and investments 
as well as modern inputs into restricted areas of 
best irrigated Jand, placing total reliance on the Jand- 
lord and the big farmer to give additional agricultural 
production. The so-called new strategy actually 
sprang from the idea of attracting urban capital into 
farming as part of the modernising process, and the 
proposal of organising large joint stock companies 
in farming formed an important part of it though it 
was not pushed because of the strong popular opposi-. 


, tion it has so far encountered. 


From panic at the difficulties facing the leadership 
to a steady drift before the pressures of the vested 
interests, internal and external, and finally to the 
emergence of definite policies which are an attempt 
to reverse the whole course of development has not 
come about as an accident. It is the outcome of well 
conceived and well executed operation of the world 
monopoly and finance carried out through interna- 
tional agencies like the World Bank and the political 
intervention of the US and the Western aid consor- 
tium. The interference and probings for weak spots 
in the Indian position have been a constant factor in 
their dealings with India from the very inception of 
the flow of economic aid from these quarters. But 
it was done with caution and circumspection for a 
whole decade will they found the oportunities at hand 
to come out into the open as they have done itin the 
last one year. 


World Bank Mission 


The so-called World Bank Mission headed by. 
Bernard Bell worked quietly in India in 1965 and 
produced its report which normally would have been 
treated as of no special consequence, being the work 
of a junior official of the World Bank for the benefit 
of the Bank President suddenly acquired unusual 
importance together with the aid suspension in the. 
later part of that year under the excuse of the Indo- 
Pakistan conflict. The recommendations contained 
in the report for introduction of what was euphamis- 
tically called “economic reforms" such as dismantling 
of all physical controls and regulation of economy 
spécially in its external trade and economic relations, 
import liberaliation, promotion of free enterprise 
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for Indian and foreign private capital as well ‘as a 
slowdown of industrialisation to release resources 


for agricultural development on modern lines, were. 


soon to become the condition precederrt for resump- 
tion of aid. What was in fact demanded was that the 
Indian economy and market specially after some ini- 
tial development of the infra-structure had been achiev- 
ed in the first decadé of planning, should cry halt to 
its further effective growth and should be opened for 
more intensive, neo-colonialist exploitation: of inter- 
national monopoly capital. Itis noteworthy that the 
Indian Big Business which had found tbe initial 
development to its own advantage and had acquired 
greater power in the process too began to ‘demand 
that the State role in the economy should from now 
on be restricted to maintaining and further develop- 
ment of the infra-structure and the privaté enterprise 
should be the main agency for its industrial growth. 
It is worth noting that Sri T.T. Krishnamachari's 
resignation was to a large measure linked up with 
this American pressure which had already begun on a 
large-scale during the last days of Shastri. It made 
seriousthe inroads within a few weeks of Smt Gandhi 
becoming the Prime Minister. 


Obsession of Leadership 


The complex of negotiations, whéedling. aud pres- 
sure around the question of resuming Western aid 
was conducted in a manner that the initiative was 
always kept in the hands of the World Bank and 
Washington. The total obsession of leadership here 
with the need for aid was such that everything else 
was subordinated to the aim of getting it. This 
obsession was skilfully whetted by Washington 
itself enlarging the requirements and availability of aid 
for India once the terms for it were settled to the 
satisfaction of the aid giver. This satisfaction was 
evidently offered at the time of the Asoka Mehta 
mission to Washington. Jt was characteristics of the 
prevailing relationship between .the government 
leadership here and the World Bank that Sri Asoka 


Mehta came out into the open, on the eve of his de- 


parture for Washington, with a large addition of nine 
million dollars in the aid expectation over and above 
the aid figure so far assumed for the Fourth Plan, 
with the specific purpose of financing a programme 
of import liberalisation. The aid negotiations in 
Washington were therefore heavily loaded right 
from the start. Also before going to Washington, 
Smt Gandhi’s Goverfiment as an earnest of its good 
behaviour had announced the new fertilizer’ policy 


.. which implied unusual concessions to the foreign 


private investors in important and priority branches of 
industry inthe country. The acceptance of the disas- 
trous decision to devalue the rupee was implicit in 
this situation though it took a few weeks more and a 
little more arms-twisting by the World Bank and the 
IMF to achieve it.early in June. 

The storm over devaluation and the fierce opposi- 
tion that it evoked in the country were in itself signi- 
ficant. The people did not take it as just a monetary 
and currency adjustment which was necessitated by 
purely economic considerations to achieve a balance 
in our foreign exchange and payments position (which 
_ indeed were tight), as the Government spokesmen 
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attempted to facilely explain. It was rightly scen as 
an abject surrender before foreign pressure and 
a price paid for getting Western aid to run the econo- 
my.and sustain an économic structure on which 


- vested intersets, both Indian and foreign, Would have 


their grip unchallenged. 


. Assumptioris Falsified 


What destroyed the official case for devaluation 
was that all the positive assumptions on which it was 
justified proved totally false within a short time. It 
was said that devaluation by making imports more 
costly should encourage import substitution and at 
the same time the competetive position of Indian 
exports in the international market should improve. 
Neither has happened in practice, nor could have ha- 

ppened. 

The whole scheme of devaluation was tagged to 
import liberalisation: based on massive non-project 
aid from the Western consortium and therefore could 
be no incentive for import substitution. In fact, im- 
port substitution which received some amount of 
encouragement from the foreign-exchange stringency 
and aid-freeze has received a sharp setback ‘by de- 
valuation. Its only effect has been to tilt the balance 
against the normal growth of the rupee trade with the 
socialist market and queer the pitch for such trade. 

As ‘for improving exports, the Commerce Minis- 
try itself had extreme scepticim about such a possi- 
bility. It has proved to be a mirage and accepted 
as such by the subsequentintroduction of new schemes 
of export promotion with cash subsidies, and the 
fact that the Fourth Plan outline does not take credit 
for any increase at all in export earnings during the 
whole of the Plan period as a consequence of deva- 
luation. 

The only effect of devaluation that has really been 


, taken into account is that the costs of imports and 


hence the cost of maintenance and development of 
the economy to the extent it requires foreign machin- 
ery, equipment and raw materials have gone up 
sharply. 

Another important assumption as well as assu- 
rance of the Government in selling the devaluation 
decision to the people was that the prices of essential 
goods of mass consumption should not rise and would 
not in any case be allowed to rise. A scheme of sub- 
sidy in case of foodgrains, kerosene and some other 
commodities was announced with that end in view. 
Both the assumption as well the solemn assurance— 
with the Prime Minister Smt Gandhi proclaiming 
loudly that the price line for essential articles of mass 
consumption would be held, come what may — were 
soon forgotten. The higher costs of imports and the 
push-up of costs generally resulted ina fresh clamour 
for màrking up the prices for manufactures which so 
far had not tended to rise as fast as agricultural prices 
on account of real shortages in the farm sector. 

Within a few weeks of the devaluation, the price 
curve began to steeply rise again. The so-called fo- 
llow-up measures after the devaluation never got off 
ground and were soon in shambles. From the assu- 
rance that after the initial distrubance, the economy 
would begin to pick up within three months (which 
was given with announcement of the devaluation) the 
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official. spokesmen began to retreat and the promise 
of the economy making a turn began to recede from 
the original three months to six months and then to 
early in 1967. The latest such assurance given by 
the Finance Minister Sri Sachindra Chaudhuri on 


the New Year Day has cheerfully suggested that eco- . 


nomy would begin to show good results some time 
in the middle of 1968. 

A significant aspect of official calculations not 
loudly talked about was that the foreign aid which 
was expected to flow in abundance in response to de- 
valuation would place in the hands of.the Govern- 
ment large rupee resources in the form,of counter- 
partsfunds. Tothatextentit would reduce bndgetary 
strains and would not require either unpopular taxa- 
tion or radical measures to mop up internal resources, 
both of which can be adopted only by a politically 
strong government. Thus was reached a new stage 
of foreign dependence in the management of the eco- 
nomy when another form of PL480 supplies so far 
confined to foodgrains began to acquire a significant 
place in the industrial sector as well. Already before 
the devaluation PL480 funds had been incroporated 
in the normal budgetary structure. The import. of 
parts, components and raw materials for industry 
against non-project aid were now conceived as the 
principal form of economic aid from the Western 
consortium and the distribution of these supplies in 
the economy too were now. expected to generate 
counter-part funds and swell the budgetary receipts. 
The foreign economic aid was thus no longer a vital 
though marginal addition to the interpal resources 
raising effort for rapid economic development at its 
initial stage. It had been changed into the mainstay 
of the normal functioning of the economy in contrast 
to its development, and a substitute for the internal 
effort. Its effect could be no less deleterious to in- 
dustrial growth than had actually happened with 
agriculture under the PL480 arrangements during 
the last whole decade. : 


Resistance to Retreat 


The devaluation thus marked a sharp reversal of 
the development process that was initiated in 1956, 
and the acceptance in its place of an economic struc- 
ture tied to and dependent on'foreign aid and suste- 
nance. 
all the implications of the devaluation and the World 
Bank's “economic reforms" have not unfolded inthe 
manner desired by foreign forces which dictated them 
is because the resistance to such a course within the 
‘country turned out to be more formidable than their 
authors anticipated. It is not without interest to 
know that a few months after the devaluation while 
the World Bank President was still putting new pre- 
ssures for more concessions to foreign private inves- 
tors in fertilizers and other vital branches, he 
also had the effrontery to send word to New Delhi 
that he would not have asked for straight devaluation 
of the rupee if Indian emissaries had made him aware’ 
of the possible politicalrupercussions that it actually 
encountered afterwards. Presumably for the- same 
reason he was not able to make good his word about 
the massive flow of foreign aid into the economy and 
the foreign governments and agencies which were 
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That such acceptance is still not total and, 


to make this aid available thought it still risky to 
open up their purse strings too liberally. It is by now 
freely admitted that the question of Western econo- 
mic aid will aot be settled till after the General Elec- 
tion when the Western governments will be able to 
take a more precise and definite view of the Indian 
political position and policies on a more stable ánd 
long-term basis. 


Partial Retracing of Steps 


But Indian policy-makers and planners were so 
blind to the snag in their scheme of things that for 
several -months after the devaluation, all work was 
suspended by them in expectation of the aid flowing 
in and making good their calculations. When 
these expectations did not fructify dnd in certain areas 
the aid prospects even further worsened, the formula- 
tion of the Fourth Plan Outline was resumed. It 
could be completed and presented to Parliament late 
in August only when it had to be reluctantly admitted 
that the slogan of more aid had miscarried and that 
the concept of self-reliance should be given an ho- 
nourable place in the system of Indian planning. It 
was in this context that the Bell Mission of the World 
Bank to examine the Plan Outline did not receive that 
fawning attention which might have been given to it 
if the. devaluation calculations had fully worked. 
From some quarters the mission was even ignored. 
At the same time, the importance of Soviet economic 


-aid and trade with the socialist countries again began 


to be recognised. Also, the idea of the mutual eco- 
nomic relation among the developing countries them- 
selves to face upto the depredations of the industria- 
lised West and its monopolies was welcomed at the 
Tripartite Conference of three non-aligned Powers. 
These developments indicated a partial retracing of 
steps from the low point in our economic policy and 
approach that the Asoka Mehta mission to Washing- 
ton and the devaluation had brought about. 

But yet the recovery is extremely halting, partial 
and tentative. The actual process of planning and 
economic development continues to remain suspen- 
ded and is still tied to foreign decisions and supplies. 
In point of fact, in this state of stagnation new prob- 
lems have begun to arise. But there is no will to deal 
with them. i . 

The finalization of the Fourth Plan report— te- 
chnical and strictly economic preparations for which 
have been completed — is bogged down because the 
key question of resource raising, internal or external, 
can not be settled in the absence of firm political lea- 
dership which in any case is too preoccupied with the 
General Election to pay attention to this responsibi- 
lity. - à 
More than the problems of giving a formal shape 
to the Fourth Plan, the real issue is the Jag in perfor- 
mance during the First Plan-year which has already 
made most of the assumptions and targets in the Plan 
Outline outdated and unreal. Since actual imple- 
mentation was made dependent on foreign aid which 
has not come in a steady flow and the Government 
does not have the will nor the power to raise internal 
resources, the Plan implementation has been almost 
at a standstill. It is now freely admitted that most 
of the assumptions and-targets in the Draft Outline 
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of the Fourth Plan will be realised only in the second 
- year of the Fifth Plan and the slogans of plan holiday 


or stretching the plan from five to seven years which. 


the Big Business spokesmen have beer! commending 
has in effect been realised even if it is not conceded in 
so many words. : i 


The enlargement of the scope of the private sector 
which was implicit in the moves for decontrols and 
prices and marketing holiday which were initiated a 
year ago, too have failed to give the antcipated results 
The increase in prices for consumers which the de- 


control arrangement provided —as for instance in^ 


the case of cements— with a view to allow the manu- 
facturers to raise funds for their expansion have only 
resulted in dissipation of resources. 


At the same time price spiral which has re- 
mained unchecked together with the deliberate 
curb on expansion of production in import branches 
of industry in the private sector because of its general 
vested interest in the prevalence of a sellers market 
has already induced deflationary tendencies within 
the overall conditions of inflationary pressures. 
The purchasing power of the people has gone down 
sharply because of price rises. ` This has meant 
not only further accentuation of the problem of un- 


‘employment and the slowing down of all develop- . 


ment but also a sagging of the revenue of the Go- 
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vernment so that a large deficit in the budget is bound 
to merge when the year is completed. It was one of 
the tasic assumptions of economic policy after the 
devaluation that there should be no resort to deficit 
budgeting. While this assumption has failed to ma- 
terialise, it has certainly resulted in the slow down 
ofall developments in the name'of economy in Govern- 
ment 'expenditure 

. What we have witnessed during the last one year 
is the debacle of a whole system of planning economic 
development and the people's welfare which was sought 
to be based on foreign support and the appeasement 


` of the vested interests in the country. Desperate 


measures such as the opening up of the Indian market 
for exploitation by foreign capital in return for invest- 
ments in the economy, the debasement of the currency 
of the country in the hope ef foreign aid, enlargement 
of the role of the private sector and allowing the es- 
tablishment of large marketing cartels to mulct the 
ordinary consumer have only further intensified the 
weaknesses of the economy and worsened the plight ' 
of the people. They have added to the problems 
“and halted whatever tempo of development had been 
generated in the Second and Third Plans. The pre- 
sent leadership has finally come to a pass where it is 
unable to take any decision and has become a mere 
helpless witness to a degeneration of the process of 
planning and development. 


‘Thinking On Food Policy In 1966. 


. SULEKH C. GUPTA 


OOD;Policy at the.Centre and in the States during 
the past one year has been characterised by an 
attitude of wait and see. Towards the United 


States, our behaviour has been that of supplication in- 


infinite patience. We have.continued to stand out- 
side the closed doors of the US PL 480 granary in 
non-violent postures. Our banner has been: *We 
have waited, we are waiting, we will wait’. 

Inside the country, the state Governments have 
been moving leisurely and lazily towards accepting 
the need for a national food budget. But they have 
not been able to formulate one so far. 


side— the supplies of imported food from the Centre 
— js so uncertain. Meanwhile, our people have 
been engaged in grim battles against famine and high 
food prices throughout the year on an ever increasing 
scale. ` 


A’ distinguished agro-economist, the author- is 
Visiting Professor at the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, - Poona. 
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After all, 
. the job is not easy when a large item on the receipts - 


Despite such pathetic paralysis of the Govern- 
ment, however, there have been important develop- 
ments in regard to thinking on food policy during 
.1966. The Government of India, as if to hedge against 
the mounting criticism of food policy within the 
country during past three years, and seeking a brea- 
thing spell until the General Election, had appointed 
two important expert bodies to consider matters di- 
rectly relating to food policy. One of these was the 
Study Team on Fair Price Shops, appointed in Sep- 
tember 1964, with Professor V. M. Dandekar, now 
Director, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
as leader. The other was the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee, appointed in March 1966, with Sri B. 





1 Two other members of* the Study Team were Dr. 
B.P. Dutia, then Deputy Economic and Statisti- 
cal Adviser in the Directorate of Economics, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, and Dr. S.C. 
. Gupta, Deputy Director, Agricultural Economics 
Research Centre, University of Delhi. 
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Venkatappiah as Chairmant Both these bodies 
submitted their reports in the months of April and 
September respectively in 1966. Both reports con- 
tain an acute and penetrating analysis of our Food 
problem and policy as they have developed since 1957, 
when the Foodgrains Policy Committee of 1957, with 
Sri Asoka Mehta as Chairman had submitted its 
report and on which the food policy pursued-so far 
had been based. The recommendations of these two 
bodies have laid down a clear and definite frame- 
work, for food policy in the future. If action upon 
-them is dragging its feet, it is not for any fault of these 
expert bodies. 


Background of Appointment 


The Study Team on Fair Price Shops was appoin- 
ted in the background of a steep rise in foodgrains 
prices from August 1963 to August 1964. As a conse- 
quence, the demand on fair price shops had expanded 
rapidly and supplies from abroad proved inadequate 
to meet this demand. The fair price shops system 
of foodgrains distribution, during this period, had 
come under a very severe strain, and *was already out 
of gear’ in November-December 1964. The Go- 
vernment of India was, therefore, constrained to seek 


an analysis of (i) the working of fair price shops for : 


foodgrains, (ii) the pricing of the grains sold through 
these shops, and (ii) the general impact of the sale of 
foodgrains through fair-price shops on the foodgrains 
market. This was for the first time since 1956, when 
the fair price shop system had been re-established 
(after a spell of total laissez-faire in food distribution 
during 1954 and 1955) that the need for looking into 
its working had dawned upon the Government of 
India. All intermittent attempts to discuss issues of 
food policy from time to time had remained mere 
exercises in oratory since the opiate of the PL 480 
imports had been gradually benumbing all our, facul- 
ties. 
The basic outlook on food policy, even in Sep- 
tember 1964, when the Study Team was appointed, 
. had not, however, undergone any change. Ever 
since the existence of large food surpluses in the 
U;S.A.had become known to the Government of India, 
it had stopped all thinking on matters of food policy. 
Instead, efforts were concentrated on securing “regu- 
lar imports on a large scale to meet the deficit in the 
country's requirements that was visualised on a long- 
term assessment of demand and domestic supplies". 
Fortunately or unfortunately, these efforts bore 
fruit in August 1956 when the first agreement under 
PL 480 was signed for importing 3.1 million tons of 
wheat and 0.19 million tons of rice during the next 
three years. The Government was thus in a position 
to embank upon a new food policy to meet the situa- 
tion of rising food prices, based on the release of im- 
ported foodgrains through the fair price shops at low 
prices. In subsequent years, food policy has meant 
only importing the U.S. PL- 480 supplies and selling 
them at low prices in domestic markets. ' 


2 The other members of the Committee were Dr. 
D.R. Gadgil, Prof. M.L. Dantwala, Sri P.L. 
Tandon and Dr..B.P. Dutia. Dr. Dutia acted as 
Member-Secretary of the Committee. 
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This policy was fully endorsed by the Asoka Mehta 
Enquiry Committee of 1957. The Committee had 
observed : 

“We would like to emphasise ....that it will not 
be possible for the country either to build up necessary ' 
reserve stocks or to meet the requirements of the vul- 


-nerable groups of the population without substantial 


imports during the next few years... .our food supp- 
lies will continue to be marginal for a long time to 
come and an annual import of the order of 2 to 3 
million tons will be required for sometime to come. 
From the point of view of food administration, import 
has a certain advantage over procurement. All the 
imported grain'comes into the hands of the authori- 
ties and the entire amount is available for distribution. 
On the other hand, procurement can only be a frac- 
tion of production. ....it gives spurt to the price 
level which does not get fully corrected when the 
procured quantity is released.....we feel that it 
would be to our advantage to take fairly large quan- 
tities of wheat and some quantities of rice fom the 
U.S.A. under PL 480. For imports under such 
concessional terms not only relieve us of our imme- 
diate foreign exchange commitments but also help us 
to build a rupee fund which can be utilised for develop- 
ment purposes." (Cited in the Report of the Study 
Team on Fair Price Shops, pp 37-38) 


Food Distribution 


The Team, had to carry out its work 
under “extreme  crisis-ridden conditions." They 
were deliberating upon the food distribution system 
of the country at a time when this system was gradua- 
lly breaking down and had even become a serious 
‘Jaw and order’ problem. All the assumptions on 


which the system had been so far based were gradually 


eroded ; the war with Pakistan in September 1965 
has awakened the country, even though for a brief 
period, to a new sense of self-reliance, especially 
in regard io food supplies. “Freedom from Foreign 
Food" was echoeing as a slogan throughout the land. 


: In such an atmosphere, the Study Team could not 
' but take notice of these fundamental qualitative chan- 


ges in the food situation of the country. Therefore, 
circumscribed though they were by their terms of 
reference, they sought to instil into their analysis and 
recommendations all the experience on food policy 
which had been so far accumulated in the country and 
which was almost daily coming into their view in the 
course of their tours in the country and deliberations 
on available materials, For the first time in the 
annals of Committee work on food problems in India, 
the Study Team undertook a comprehensive review 
of India’s food policy, since 1939 in their Chapter II. 
They organised field studies into the working of 
fair price shops throughout the country with the ac- 
tive cooperation of eight agro-economic research 
centres located in different States. And with these 
materials, they threw valuable light on numerous 
aspects of our food policy as it has been in practice, 
its failures and weaknesses as well as its achievements. 
This Report, submitted in April 1966, therefore, cons- 
titutes the first landmark in the thinking on food po- 
licy in the country during 1966. 

However, during the period when the Study Team 
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was still at work, the food situation in the. country 
had. been deteriorating rapidly. By March 1966, it 
had become explosive. The criticism of-food policy 
in Parliament, the national press and in the Congress 
. session at Jaipur had risen to a crescendo. As a, 
result, the basic outlook of the Government on food 
policy, which had hitherto prevailed since 1956, bad 
been seriously threatened. All the contradictions of 
basing the food policy of a sovereign, country on large 
food imports from: the USA under the : PE 480 
agreements, had developed in their full fury. Food 
during this period became the focal point of all our 
national problems, economic, political and social. 
The Goverüment had been trying to tackle these 
various problems through ad hoc measures and by 
mere patch-work efforts. It introduced zonal arran- 
gements and movement restrictions on wheat and other 
foodgrains in March 1964 (rice was already subject 
to zonal restrictions.) It set up the Food Corpora- 
tion.of India for open market purchases of foodgrains, 
which for considerable time could not even set its 
foot on the soil of any of the Indian states. It or- 
ganised an Agricultural Prices Commission which 
' engaged itself in the task of determining minimum 
support prices during a period when they were irre- 
levant. ERE 

All these fitful measures, without any consistent 
long- term policy framework, and without any change. 
in the basic attitude of relying on the US food im-- 
ports, had angered the country almost to'a boiling 
point. In such a situation, the limited terms of refe- 
rence laid down for the Study Team's work could not 
be sufficient. 
fore, Virtually forced into appointing the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee of 1966 in order to assuage the 
angry and critical temper of the country. 

The terms of reference of the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee were also, therefore, inevitably compre- ` 
hensive. They encompassed allaspects-of food policy 
namely, procurement, distribution, movement, and 
prices, within the defined objectives of equitable dis- 
tribution and reasonable prices for food inthe country. 
The Committee, therefore, made recommendations 
which have to be considered, ‘not each by itself, but 
as together comprising án integrated food policy.’ 
Their Report submitted in September 1966, is the 
second landmark, much larger in scope and more 
comprehensive, in regard to thinking on food policy 
during 1966. : : 


Evolution of Thinking 


. ,In this paper, we propose to examine briefly the 
basic points of departure of these two expert bodies 
in the analysis of our food problem,from the policy 
hitherto pursued, and their major recommendations. 
These are still awaiting action. But failure to act 
upon them is an altogether different story. 


> 


Let us therefore confine ourselves only to the evo- - 


lution of thinking on food policy during 1966. We 
shall first review the report of the Study Team on 
Fair Price Shops and thereafter the Report of the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee, 1966. .. 

. This Report is unanimous and runs into 91 closely 
printed pages. It contains-no appendices, because 
these would have run into more than a thousand pa- 
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The Government of India was, there- . 


:from time to time. 


ges, if printed. ` Thèse would have included the ori- 
ginal reports of the eight agro-cconomic research 
centres on field investigations into the working of fair 
price shops in the different states of India as well as a 
large volume of statistical and other materials collec- 


_ted by the Team from various sources, mainly Cen- 


tral and State Governments. ‘These were, therefore, 
submitted only as the Appendix Volume to the Re- 
port. These are, however, available with the Central 
Government in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
for any one to examine. . 

As already mentioned, the Study Team has un- 
dertaken a ‘rather extensive review of the food prob- 
lem and the efforts at evolving a food policy since 
1943 todate'. From this review, it stands out clearly 
that India, as a sovereign nation, has persistently 


‘and deliberately refused to learn anything from her 


own experience of food difficulties which have arisen 
from time to time during the past 25 years. The : 
frequent crise$ in food supplies during these years 
after Independence have been sought to be met only 
by ad hoc measures of food administration. Food 
policy has been formulated essentially for the short 
period, only to relieve the immediate crises, and often 
without adequate preparation. There has never been 
an attempt, on the part of the Government, to for- 
mulate ‘consciously, what could rightly be called a 
food.policy. Of course, there has been a lot of food 
administration. But much of it has been without a 
long-term policy. 


Conflicting Pressure Groups 


Whether, this has been merely due to the limited 
intelligence of our food bureaucracy, or due to larger 
causes related to the conflicting pulls and pressures of 
political life in.independent India is an open issue. 
Intelligence appears to have played only a minor role 
in it because the problems have been too obvious for 
even dunces to understand. It has been essentially 
due to the kaleidoscopic power-structure of the ruling 
party, and its immediate economic and political atti- 
tudes, which have led to a total refusal to evolve any 
food policy whatsoever during its twenty-year carcer 
at the helm of India's affairs. The basic source of 
failure has been its heterogenous class composition 
and its desperate need to balance various conflicting 
and contradictory pressure groups within its own fold 
It has never been able to succeed 
in achieving this balance so as to make it consistent 
with India's national interests. Nor can it ever do 
so since it lacks the confidence and vitality which 
comes to a, ruling party by belonging to the people 
and enjoying their confidence. Its class interests 
are against its continued enjoyment of the national 
confidence. Hence its persistent evasion through- 
out these two decades to learn from experience. 

On the food policy pursued since 1956, namely, 
the policy of distributing ‘imported foodgrains at 
low prices through fair price shops alongside a free 
market, the Study Team came to the following con- 
clusion : m 

“The experience of the years 1964 and 1965 
emphasised one important point, namely, that the 
character of the food market in the country being 
what it is and the nature of economic pressures being 
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what they are when a country is cxecuting a large de- 
velopment programme, mere release of even additional 
food supplies on the market at a fixed and low price 
does not succeed in reducing the pressure on prices. 
They also do not protect the poorer or vulnerable 
section of the population because with every rise in 
the prices of foodgrains, the so-called “poorer and 
vulnerable" section becomes larger and larger. In 
other words, it was established that even large food 
imports, by themselves, were inadequate and incapa- 
ble of meeting the demands of the situation. The 
experience of the year (1965) showed that food im- 
ports were also undependable. It became clear that 
with or without such additional supplies as may 
become available from abroad, it was imperative that 
some form of control be established over the distri- 
bution of domestic supplies." (Report of the Study 
Team, p 50) 


Study Team's Review 


What form such coritrol should take was outside 
the purview of the.Study Team's terms of reference. 
In Chapter III, the Study Team has reviewed. the 
organization and the working of Fair Price Shops 
in great details, largely on the basis of materials collec- 
ted by the agro-economic research centres, and re- 
ceived from the Central and State governments. 
From the instructions issued by the Central Go- 
vernment to the States for opening fair price shops, 
they came to the evident conclusion that :— 
“The Central | Government had desired the 
State Governments to set up fair price shops mainly 
or distributing rice and imported wheat supplied to 
them from the Central Reserve Stocks. The details 
of the economic strategy of the fair price shops system 
had not been explained to the states in explicit terms. 
Nor was there any indication of the necessity for ta- 
king interrelated steps, like the need to link the fair 
price. shops operation with the movements in open 
market prices, arrivals and stocks of foodgrains or 


the need to regulate sales through issue of identity — ;;. 
cards. There was, as a consequence, virtual absence *y 


of any explicit: instructions or clearly Jaid down rules 


and procedures in most states regarding allocation : ' 
of supplies received from the Centre amongst. different *." 


districts of a state, between rural and urban areas of a 
district, amongst different classes of consumers in 
towns and rural areas, the opening and location of 
fair price shops, fixation of quotas for them, issued 
of identity cards to consumers, fixation of quanta 
issued to a consumer for a specified period etc. 
....until the end of 1963, distribution of imported 
wheat supplies (which constituted the major part of 
foodgrains handled by fair price shops) was, made 
without . any regulation or restriction... ..... Fair 
Price Shops could obtain supplies of imported wheat 
from Government godowns in as much quantity as 
they could sell." (ibid, P 54) . 
In this background, it was natural that the State 
Governments should have become so utterly depen- 
.dent upon the Centre for the supplies of imported 
foodgrains and allergic towards making any serious 
attempts at purchasing or procuring domestic supplies 
for fair price distribution. They „were specifically 
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asked to depend, on the Centre, aud they cannot be 


blamed if they have obeyed these instructions so faith-. 


fully. Habits and attitudes deliberately nursed and. 
nurtured over a decade can hardly change ; at best 
they can change in some cases but slowly and in 
others not at all. And the Central Government can 
hardly blame the States for their rigidity. The Cen- 
tre itself was responsible for bringing into existence 
this precarious mechanism of dependence on impor- 


ted foodgrains throughout the country, on the equi- . 


librium of which became dependent the equilibrium 
and stability of India’s total national life. If they 


: want this mechanism to be altered now, it is bound to 


come up against the difficulties of numerous struc- 
tural readjustments necessary before it can become 
possible. If you sow wild oats you cannot reap corn. 
Regarding the actual working of the fair : price 
shops in different parts of the country,the less said the 
better. The findings of the agro-economic research 
centres and the Team's observations on these aspects 
are. far too many to be cited in a brief article. They 
only deserve to be read in original. 3 
Regarding the analysis of the impact of fair price 
shops on the foodgrains market in Chapter IV, the 
Study Team came to the following conclusions in 


respect of rice, imported wheat issued through roller. 


o mills and through the fair price shops in grain 
orm :— . 

$.,..the small quantities of rice sold through 

fair price shops (except in 1965) and the 


restrictions on their sale did not produce - 


any verifiable impact on rice prices.... 
The steady expansion of supply of imported 
wheat through the roller flour mills, by and 
large, has not been related to the movements 
of open market prices of wheat... .issues to 
roller flour mills have been determined by 
factors independent of those which have 
influenced the quantities suppliéd through 
the fair price shops..(and) the release of 
rte Additional wheat supplies (through the fair 
3e. Piee shops) were not associated with a 
aem dgolige in open market prices ; on the con- 
t dygry3 larger issues occurred in response to 
* .f*c.an iMÉrease in open market prices and vice 
verba...." (Report of the Study- Team, 
" pp79-84.  ." 


'Total Failure 


The food policy of relying on imported supplies 
had thus been a total failure as “food policy". It 
had-only: succeeded in pumping into the Indian eco- 
nomy and into all its cells and blood vessels substantial 
quantities of the US food. This has naturally in- 
fluenced the entire physiognomy of India's national 
life and transformed her into a nation of beggars 
living on the doles and crumbs, so far of the USA, 
and now probably of the entire world. 





After this intensive analysis of the fair price shops ` 


system, the Study Team have made their recommen- 
dations given in Chapter I. Since their terms of re- 
ference were limited, they could make their recommen- 
dations only within the limited framework of a food 


' policy based on the co-existence of an open market 


for foodgrains alongside a fair price shop system. 
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Nevertheless, within this limited framework; 
made the following recommendations : 

(i) The essential condition of co-existence of a 
fair price shops system with a free market, is that it 
is anio to protect itself from the pressures of the free 
market. ` 


(ii) In order to do so, it must aim at maximi- 
sing the quantities of grains it handles at appropriate 
prices rather than distributing certain quantity at a 
certain fixed price. 


(iii) Whatever impact the en may ee to 
make on the foodgrains market will be achieved ‘not 
by trying to sell its supplies at a low price but by 
maximising its own share in the total market and thus 
acquiring command over a larger and larger Pre of 
the total -distribution system. 


. (iy) The primary function of food imports is 
to augment the market supplies. Their purpose is 
not to bring down the market price- to any arbitrarily 
low level or to feed a certain. class -of consumers. 

(v) Food imports must be. restricted-to such 
ntienbt sors are required by the market. Imports 
larger than this lead to increasing Pepeüdege on 
imports. 


(vi) One of the most ‘important uses of ipot 
supplies is to build reserve stocks. .However, when 
such reserve stocks are available, the temptation to 
sell them at-below the market price in an attempt 
to bring down the market price must be firmly resis- 
ted. Such attempts make the entire system vulnerable 
to the pressures of the free market and increasingly 
dependent on food imports. 

(vii) If the system of fair price distribution i is to 
function alongside a free market and survive; it must 
i conduct, itself essentially as a market agency and aim 
at acquiring command over an increasingly larger 
share of the total market. 


(viii) A public marketing agency will be able to 
achieve an effective position in the market only if its 
operations are placed on a long-term footigassiciiee d 
on a permanent footing, and not as 3 
or an abnormal. 


(ix) A certain amount of regu 
mer demand by means: of identity cà 
quantum of issue gtc. are a necessa MX Sa 
system. 


' (x) The fair price shops system mus® 
the essential consumer services such as perenne 
grading, differential pricing, packing, facilities of 
bulk buying, prompt services and delivery, consumer 
credit etc. that the- retail market offers. 


(xi) The very small and uneconomic margins 
given to fair price shops are an important cause of 
their extremely "inferior service. This needs urgent 
attention. 


they 


(xii) The fair price shops system cannot t provide 
in adequate quantities to those who cannot ‘buy it at 
the supply demand price. This requires a programme 
of subsidized distribution. Its objectives and pur- 
-poses should be kept distinct and separate from those 
of the fair price shops system. 

Evidently, these.are the minimal requirements if a 
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public distribution system for foodgrains is to func- 

tion in the country, not on the basis of imported food . 
from the USA, but on internally procured supplies 

andon a permanent basis. It is, however, their trans- 

lation into practice which has been a big question, 
mark throughout the year which has gone by. 


Foodgrains Policy Committee. ` 


` As already stated, the food situation had become 
far more "desperate: by the time the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee was appointed in March 1966. Food 
prices had risen substantially. Considerable erosion 
of public confidence in the, Government had taken 
place. ‘Consequently, the Committee’s tasks were 
wider, more complex, and much more difficult. Ne- 
vertheless, thinking on food policy had to be done if 
the country was to survive as a free nation. And it 
must be.said to the credit of the Committee that it 
has discharged its duties admirably well. 


The chief merit of the Committee’s report lies in 
its candid forthrightness. It has neither minced ma- 
tters.nor avoided saying embarrassing things. The 
gravity of the national food crisis, during which the 
Committee had to work, has led to great clarity and 
sharp pungency in their “observations. For instance, 
they have stated explicitly as follows : 


We assume ........ that Government consi- 
ders itself responsible for ensuring that food prices 
are reasonable and shall not rule at levels that prevent 
people with low incomes from buying their fair share 
of what is available........... we equally assume 
that Government considers itself responsible for en- 
suring that, by and large, the effect of shortage is 
not more harsh on some parts of the country, and 
some sections of the population than on others.... 
Neither need nor responsibility can be washed out of 
existence." 


The need for eating these assumptions explicitly 
about a Government constitutionally committed to 
build a ‘Socialistic pattern of society" would appear 
to be extraordinary in normal times. Yet the Co- 
nmittee was impelled to do so as if to warn the Go- 


Z pernment against the abdication of its responsibilities, 
Fas it had been doing during all these past years. 


Again, the Committee had to remind the Govern- 
ment of the harsh realities of the food situation as it 
existed in 1966. They stated: “...... as the food 
problem now stands, there are no soft options ; there 
are only hard choices. Whatever the policy reco- 
mmended, there will undoubtedly be hardship at one 
or more points, possibly at all points of its execution.” 
For a Government which had for so long relaxed 
in the costly comforts of the PL 480 *bottoms', had 
grown so callously complacent towards the food 
problem of the country, and had been mantaining it- 
self in power only by delicately balancing a whole 
host of conflicting, heterogenous interests within 
its class, this was perhaps a necessary rebuke. 

The Committee did not sympathise with those who 
asked them “to remember the political realities of the 
country and frame recommendations in full recogni- 
tion of those realities." According to the Committee 
this suggestion amounted to saying “that policy should 
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be given up because there is lack of common purpose 
among the states and lack of discipline everywhere.” 
They summarily dismissed this line of. thinking. 
They made their recommendations on the basic assum- 
ption of the Central Government exercising “some 
authority...... even if only moral or pursuasive, in 
translating (a common purpose shared by the coun- 
try as a whole) into the actual working of a national 
food policy." ` ws 

A Committee composed of professional experts 
could hardly be expected to do more than making 
these assumptions, if it was to discharge its duties. 
But the transiation of these assumptions into practical 
action is the responsibility of ‘political leadership. 
The latter is an animal of an altogether different spe- 
cies, with an entirely different system of values and. 
sense of responsibility. Its actions are determined by 
a large multiplicity of factors, at the root of which lie 
considerations of class-power and class-rule. The 
political leader, even if he is not entirely a smug self- 
seeker, is ultimately circumscribed by the interests of 
the small class group whom he serves, consciously 
or unconsciously. An expert body, however, could 
only think and suggest, what the political authority 
should do, if it was interested in doing anything at all, 
for the survival of its own class as a whole. 

Coming now to the perspective in which the Co- 
mmittee viewed the food problem, and their specific 
recommendations, they implicitly confirmed the ear- 
lier conclusions of the Study Team that during the 
past 25 years the Government had met every food 
crisis ‘almost invariably.... by ad hoc measures ‘of 
food administration’. They observed that imports 
of foodgrains **cloaked a situation that was essentially 
grave’. And they have. stressed that “measures (of 
food policy) and all supporting action....should be 
placed in the context, not of temporary expediency, 
but of needs that go beyond the short term and there- 
fore, require for their fulfilment, a consistent long- 
term food policy and a durable effective machinery 
to implement it". 


"Ihe Committee also added that “the malady is 


deep-rooted and cannot be remedied in the short: 


span of a year or two...... We must plan for not 
less than five years, possibly ten...... Some of these 
would be years during which a shortage which is chro- 
Aic and marginal suddenly becomes acute and grave. 
The answer can only be in terms of food management 
—prudent food manageinent—long enough in point 
of time and countrywide in point of area." 

In this perspective, the Committee have made the 
following observations on the prospects for imports 
in the coming years : i 

“Our dependence on imports was undesirable, 
In future, it may not even be feasible...... As is now 
well-known, imports are not likely to be either large or 
easy in future. 
clear that its own reserves of wheat have dwindled to 
a point that makes a revision of policy inevitable. 
Imports from the USA will not only be less, but 


will have to be paid for in dollars, not rupees........ 
This is:a development. which must radically affect 
both food policy and its implementation...... There 


can no longer be reliance on imports ; there can only 


be self-reliance.” - 
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The US_Government has made it. 


_Evidently, the full impact of these observations of 
the Committee have neither been realised. nor yet 
accepted by the Government. If they would have’ 
been, action upon the basic imperatives of self-reliance, 
using imports mainly*for building reserves, and’ pre- 
paring the distribution system to mitigate the hardships 
likely from the stoppage of imports would,not have 
remained stalled. Nor would our tearful supplica- 
tion to the USA continued to persist so long. 

The Committee has evolved and recommended 
an integrated food policy within the basic objectives 
of self-reliance, equitable distribution of available food. 
and maintenance of stable and reasonable prices. 


- For the last objective to be realised, they have insisted 


on the need to keep inflationary forces in check, 
without which, an attempt to hold foodgrains prices 
alone at a low level would lead to diversion of acreage 
from food to other crops and discouragement of in- 
vestment in agriculture, - The objective of equitable 
distribution, according to them, will not be secured 
through unrestricted operation of the free market 
economy. This can be achieved only by making the 
surpluses of surplüs producers and surplus states 
available at reasonable prices to non-producing con- - 
sumers and deficit states. An essential prerequisite 
for this purpose is to draw up and implement a Na- 
‘tional Food Budget in accordance with the basic prin- 
ciple of sharing the national food supplies in a fair 
and equitable manner. 


Holding Price-line 


The Committee has further recommended that : 
“Government will have to undertake responsibility of 
maintaining a public distribution system. The abi- 
lity of such a system to achieve the objectives of equi- 
table distribution and holding the price line depends 
on the volume of supplies that it handles. The larger 
the supplies acquired by government and distributed 
through the public distribution system, the greater 
will be its impact on the foodgrains prices... .a crucial 


element, of food policy is that Government should 


acquire command over the requisite supply of gaining. 


. & position ofsstrength in the foodgrains market.” 


They “have‘also addéd : “In addition, it is nece- 
ssary to build adequate reserve stocks to maintain 
inter-seasonal stability of prices as well as for meeting 
the shortages in foodgrains production. It is, there- 
fore}:necessary for Government to acquire a large 
share of the foodgrains produced in the country.” 

This is the total thinking that has been done on 
food policy in the country during 1966. It is evident 
from what has been stated above that there is virtual 
unanimity in the thinking of the Study. Team on Fair 
Price Shops and the Foodgrains Policy Committee 
of 1966 on matters of food policy. This fact in itself 
proves that there is a very large area of agreement on 
matters of food policy within the country, which 
reflects itself in various ways from time to time. Di- 
fferent groups of public opinion may be using diffe- 
rent words to express the same things. But the 


"fact remains that there are no large differences, no 


disputes, and no polemics., Yet the paralysis of 
policy remains a patent fact. e" 
.The approach of the General Election and the 
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consequent unwillingness to act are only a minor 
part of this paralysis. The malady is very much dee- 
per, as we have briefly indicated. The results of the 
General Election, on.present indications, are likely 
to aggravate the factors which would be even more 
adverse to a successful implementation of the food 
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Krishna, Menon and Left 


^ 


ANY a socialist, whether be- 
longing to a party ór not, 
has been feeling strongly for 

some time the need for a conso- 
lidation of all Left forces in the 
country. Unfortunately the split 
in the Communist Party and thé 
growing intransigence of the CPI 
. (Marxist) have left everyone with 
a sense of helplessness and des- 
pair. A new element has now been 
introduced into the, situation -by 
the emergence of Sri Krishna 
Menon as a non-party socialist 
with a national and international 
reputation. 

This came home to me rather 
sharply as I sat amidst a massive 


crowd in Shivaji Park in Bombay: 


on the first day of the new year. 
The Bombay middle classes are 
rather placid compared to their 
counterparts in Calcutta. The 
"Krishna Menon episode seems to 
have -disturbed this placidity 
considerably. This was clearly 
evident both at the meeting at 
Sunderabai Hall, packed to capa- 
city and more, on December 30, 
and also at Shivaji Park, a middle 
class area. 

This new awareness of the 
Bombay middle classes. Sri Kri- 


shna Menon has been helping to : 


strengthen by his recent political 
postures. I had been feeling, like 
many others, somewhat impatient 
with his constant refsusal to an- 

' nounce his decision to contest the 
North-East Bombay Parliamentary 
seat. I am now able to find some 
shrewd logic behind what appear- - 
ed to be unnecessary dramatics. 
His attitude has helped raise the 
political tempo in Greater Bombay. 
-His stand that he would contest 
the election only if formally 
approached by the voters of his 
‘constituency has been a correct 
one. 


d 
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‘What is more significant is that 
this is certainly an extension of 
democracy, at a time when the 
ruling party seems determined to 
curatail the democratic rights of 
the people. Why should political 
parties be allowed to dump their 
choice on the people ? Is it not 
more democratic for the voters 
themselves to select- their own 
candidates through their own mass 
organisations ? This would ensure 
that once elected, the legislators 
would nurse their constituencies 
instead of merely toadying to 
party bosses. It would help deve- 
lop legislators’ more responsive 
to their voters, who, in turn, 
would have the opportunity of 
a more regular and active parti- 
cipation in the democratic process 
than at present. 

The real significance of the 
emergence of Sri Menon as a 
non-party socialist leader needs to 
be considered in the context of 
the present political atmosphere 
in the country. The ruling party 
faces a crisis of confidence. It is 
falling apart. The discontent of 
the masses has reached a fever 
pitch. Those who could have 
given this discontent practical 
and organised shape are dis- 
urlited. The middle class impa- 
tience is iot being moderated by 
working class discipline. On the 
contrary, under middle class 
influence the working class actions 
in some places are sliding back 
into primitivism. This is so be- 
cause the impotent wrath of the 
masses, without a proper leader- 
ship, finds expression in anarchy. 
This situation is being utilised 
by the most reactionary elements, 
backed by their imperialist friends, 
to emerge as the ruling power in 
the country. Impotent anarchy can 
lead to deep disillusionment, rich 
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policy thus far evolved. But, fortunately, the very 
dialectics of these results would also" ‘inevitably lead 
in the direction of a social revolution in the wake of 
which alone India would be able to solve her food 
problem and secure her freedom from foreign food 
once and for all — not in words, but in reality. 


Vista 


breeding ground for a fascist type 
of dictatorship. This is the direc- 
tion in which the country will 
inevitably go, unless the Leftists 
unite and provde a dynamic leader- 
ship without delay. 


The Rightists are already get- 
ting ready. The Swatanira Party 
has openly deglared its objective 
of bringing about a consolidation 
of all Right-wing elements in the 
country. It is talking of a coalition 
government at the Centre. Its 
friends in the Congress, represent- 
ed by the Syndicate, are deter- 
mined to keep the Government 
weak and torn by internal dissen- 
sions to smoothen the path 
for a Right-wing coup. This will 
of course be done by stages. After 
the General Election the scattered 
Left will definitely face a united 
and more confident Right-wing. 
The comparatively happy days of 


. the Nehru era are over. The Left 


can no longer find shelter under 
his protective wings. Indira is 
made of different mettle, 


In the context of this polarisa- 
tion it is the duty of every genuine 
socialist to do his utmost to unite 
all Leftist forces in the country 
and conduct the election cam- 
paign in such a manner as to 
politicalise the people. And this is 
not impossible, On the: contrary 
the confrontation with the masses 
that an election campaign inevi- 
tably brings about provides an 
ideal opportunity for such a poli- 
ticalisation.. | 

To achieve success, the nega- 
tive approach of ending the Cong- 
ress monopoly of power must be 
given a positive content. It has to 
be realised. that the widest 
sections of the masses do not yet 
understand what socialism is. 
Their disillusionment with the 
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Congress is not because of its 
failure to achieve socialism; but 
because of its failure to fulfil its 
promises of meeting some of the 
urgent needs of the people. The 
realisation has come that the 
Congress has no intention of 
bringing about the limited struc- 
tural changes in the economic, 
political and social life so essential 
for the well-being of the masses. 
' A guarantee of the fulfilment of 
such a limited programme could 
help win the support of'the widest 
sections of the people, even 
most of those who fee] committed 
to the Congress because of old 
loyalties, In the present atmos- 
phere of despair confidence can 
be restored not merely by winning 
seats in the legislatures’ but by 
presenting a united front, based 
not on a sharing of seats, but on 
a common programme of action, 
whether in power or outside. The 
split in the Communist movement 
with its inevitable trail of mutual 
bitterness certainly does not help 
politicalise the masses, nor give 
them a feeling of confidence. 


' Common Programme 


The common programme of 
the Left would not possibly be 
very different from that worked 
out by the national movement 
under leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, as early as the Thirties. 
. This understanding of the present 
requirements, I think, is: not 
contrary to the analysis of the 
major Left parties, except possibly 
the CPI (Marxist). It is futile to 
talk of socialism or the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, when the 
basic tasks of the democratic 
revolution. have not yet been 
completed. The  socialists in the 
country must now take up the 
tattered democratic banner thrown 
away by the Congress and take it 
forward to victory. Too long have 
the Communists and the other 


socialists fought among themselves - 


and kept outside the mainstream 
of national political conscious- 
ness, This unity has to be achieved, 
this isolation broken here and now. 
Thus alone can the spirit of the 
days of the freedom struggle be 
rekindled and moulded into a 
mighty force for change. 

This means that the Com- 
munists and the socialist parties 
must give up their lopsided and 
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negative attitude towards the 
broad masses. They have to forge 
strong and intimate bonds with 
them, and not merely on the 
political plane. Their programme 


of activities must include social” 


welfare work as well, such as 
adult literacy, family planning, 
medical aid, primary schools and 
so on. Negative attitude towards 
social welfare work must be dis- 
carded, It has to be realised that 
social welfare work conducted by 
revolutionaries alongside mass 
struggles is anything but reform- 
ism. Ii is through these activities 
alone that it is possible to become 
part and parcel of the day-to-day 
life of the masses. Without such 
a deep involvement it will not be 
possible to win their confidence. 
Social welfare -activities can 
broaden the circle of cadres of the 
Left parties. At the same time it 
will be possible to make the 


masses self-reliant. Realisation of 


limited economic demands and 
promises of a future utopia are not 
enough to create self-confidence 
among the people. A bit of 
the future has to be projected into 
the present. Self-reliance at the 
ground level has tremendous possi- 
bilities. It can develop the poten- 
tial builders of a socialist society. 


Self-Reliant People 


A self-reliant pople, properly 
organised, can defend themselves 
against attacks by reaction, and 
can even develop parallel organs 
of authority through a positive 
assertion of their rights in practical 
terms. What can emerge is a truly 
national movement for the defence 
of freedom, the extension of de- 
mocracy, and for laying the foun- 
dations of an economy that can 
lead the way to socialism, without 
having to undergo all the hard- 
ships of a capitalist socialisation 
of the productive forces. This is the 
significance of freedom and de- 
mocracy in today’s context when 
the country is threatened by neo- 
colonialism and native fascism. 

It is only through such a broad- 
based movement alongside eco- 
nomic and political struggles 
against the common enemy that 
the consolidation of the Left in 
the country can be given organised 
shape. The present election allian- 
ces or united fronts that appear 
and disappear periodically when 


the wrath of the masses find ex- 
pression in spontaneous actions, 
are just not good enough. It is 
true that the present differences 
among the various parties of the 
Left are deep rooted, more often 
in personalities than in ideologies. 
Hence a united organisation will 
take some time to emerge. Never- 
theless attempts have to be made 
without further delay. And this is 
where Sri Krishna Menon, Smt 
Aruna Asaf Ali and other non- 
party Lefts can give a lead. 

Sri Krishna Menon has never 
been 4n organisation man. If he 
is not to be the symbol of a solitary 
protest he has to take upon him- 
self this vital task of building a 
new organisation which will 
embrace all Leftists in the country. 
On him has fallen the task of 
carrying forward the Nehru legacy, 
the programme that the Congress 
has betrayed. He must take the ' 
initiative in building up a new 
national movement. 


National Organisation 


The Congress during the frec- 
dom struggle had functioned not 
mercly as a political party, but as 
a national organisation, with 
differing points of view, pulling in 
different directions, but united 
against a commorr enemy. A simi- 
lar organistion of the Left is 
wanted today, united for a com- 
mon positive objective, not merely 
anti-Congress. The Sampoorna 
Maharashtra Samiti is probably an 
experiment in this direction but it 
cannot obviously take on a nation- 
al character. To create a national 
front one could even consider 
collective offiliation of mass orga- 
nisations and even politica] parties. 
Such an organisation could really 
mobilise the masses in the same 
way as during the freedom struggle. 
With the working class as a 
leading partner it would have 
greater strength. As matters stand 
at the moment no political party 
can initiate such a step. Possibly 
Sri Krishna Menon and a few 
like-minded people could take the 
initiative. 

This seems today the only way 
to protect our freedom, strengthen 
our democracy, rebuild our eco- 
nomy in the interest of the people, 
and open the road to socialism. 


Otherwise the future seems too 


grim to contemplate. 
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Balkanizing Plan 
for 
Eastern India 


ANALYST 


HERE is an extraordinary amount of American 
interest in the happenings in Eastern India and 
Pakistan. This has been demonstrated not only 

through the activities of Christian missionaries or 
Foundation scholars. It is now taking the form of 
direct encouragement to subversion and balkaniza- 
tion. This could be seen in their active interest in 
Phizo's intransigence in the Nagaland and extensive 
support to the rebel Mizo leaders. 

In East Pakistan too the genuine aspirations of 
the people for greater autonomy is sought to be ex- 
ploited by the Americans posing as the champions 
of self-determination. 


Phoney News Service 


«Recently, documentary evidence of this clandesti- 
ne American venture has come in hand. Propaganda 
material passed of as *news-items" has reached a 
number -of news-papers in India on the subject. 
One of these claiming to be a news-release by an 
“International Press Service", with its office at 30 
Stressemann Strasse, West Berlin 61, is captioned 
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“Independent Bengal”. The curious thing is that 
the envelop bearing this material carries an Indian 
postage stamp and so it has been posted by some 
Western agency in this country. 

Datelined Dacca, the despatch refers first to ihe 
demand for autonomy for East Pakistan. It then las 
one full para on India, which shows how cleverly a 
foreign-agency can distort the reality: 

“The developments taking place in the Eastern 

states of India show that their people are also 

being ignored by the Delhi Government. It is 
only hunger and poverty that they receive, 

Grenades and home-made bombs were used by 

demonstrators in West Bengal when they expressed 

their dissatisfaction with the food situation 
in the state. Disorders in the state continue to 
this day and are being cruelly suppressed: by 
the police and army units. In the town of Agar- 
tala crowds of demonstrators attacked the Central 

Intelligence Office Headquarters, set fire to 

a police car and wrecked a telephone ex- 

change." 
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of Bengal: 











istan and 
n of their peoples from misery, hunger and lawless- 
. mess can be achieved only by uniting together in thier 
. struggle to separate from Pakistan and India in order 
.to establish a united and independent Bengal." 

It nextinvolves the movement led by East Pakistani 

leader, Mr. Mujibur Rahman Khan's Six-Point 
- Formula: “This program is considered by separa- 
^ tists as being the first stage in the plan to unite East 

Pakistan with West Bengal and other Indian territo- 
< ries in the near future in order to establish an inde- 
"pendent nation.” : 


"s Blué Print 


The phoney news agency write-up says: “The 
separatist leaders are said to have agreed that a 
“united and independent Bengal with its capital in 
-< Calcutta should include East Pakistan, the Indian 
< States— West Bengal, Assam, Nagaland, neighbouring 
territories of Tripura and Manipur, Indian protectorate 
- Sikkim and Bhutan. These territories have a total 
area of more than 170,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of more than 100 million persons, 90 per cent of 
whom speak Bengali.” 
It makes a special mention of the Mizos and the 
— Nagas: “The formation of this new country is of 
. special interest to the Assam hill tribes of Mizo and 
Naga. Tribal chiefs hope that they will be granted 
-.. regional autonomy in the framework of a new state. 
.. Some Naga tribal chiefs have begun to appeal to their 
. fellow tribesmen living at present in India and Burma 
^to reunite in order to establish a united Naga- 
land state. Mizo National Front leaders support 
the formation of a new country in the area, hoping 
that they will be allowed to establish an autonomous 
administrative unit, Mizoland, which would include 
those areas of Burma and East Pakistan inhabited 
by Mizo tribes." 

This racket raising the slogan of the “United 
States of Bengal”, has been planted in the Pakistan 
press as well. It has recently been exposed by Jung, 

^. the Urdu daily of Lahore as “an imperialist plot.” 
"The Bengali daily from Dacca, Dainik Pakistan 
>: (December 30) reports that this so-called Interna- 
tional Press Service is part of an organisation set 
. up in West Germany and “the USA is bearing the 
 antire expenses of the organisation. It adds that the 
|. news agency on behalf of this American financed 
— . outfit is distributing free of cost news and publicity 
material to different countries. In an editorial on 
- January 1, the paper commenting on this racket 
says: “It would not be wrong to guess that the 
tore Pakistan follows an independent policy firmly, 
the more would the net of the new conspiracy of 
. interested circles spread around Pakistan." The 
daily Azad disclosed on December 28 thatthe material 
. of this United States of Bengal was received in news- 
.. paper offices in Dacca through the local post—just 
.. as it has been in India—and not from Berlin ! 
— — The unconcealed US sponsorship of this dan- 
gerous venture at "balkanization could be seen in a 
significant passage in the document: 






comes the sinister suggestion of a United — 
“The national leaders of East — 
nd West Bengal realize that the emancipa- 






world. is intereste 
state in Southeast Asia, which could help orm: 
lize conditions there and which would provide à hi 
against Chinese aggression.” i 

Add to it is a piece of sermonizing for the govern- 
ments of both India and Pakistan: 

“Authoritative Western čömmėntators contend 
that there is no logical reason for the governments 
of India and Pakistan to oppose the creation of a 
united and independent Bengal. This could faci- 
litate the settlement of a number of critical prob- 
lems caused by the partition of India in the past and 
the normalization of. the conditions on the Indian 
sub-continent.” 

Along with this, even a map of the proposed 
“United States of Bengal” is circulated. It is being 
reproduced along with this article. 

Last week, Mainstream reported a sub-rosa 
operation by the USIS in India, under the code name 
of “Project Brahmaputra”. . f 

More details about this clandestine venture 
are now available: it was undertaken towards the 
end of June 1966, and was scheduled to be completed 
by the end of December. For this, the entire perso- 
nnel of the USIS, its libraries, the USAID as well 
as of Peace Corps posted in West Bengal, Assam 
and Tripura, was mobilized. -The questionnaire 
for it was sent from the United States Information 
Agency, Washington. Its purpose has been to 
evaluate political situation in eastern India, includ- 
ing Sikkim and Bhutan and to find out “best ways 
and means” of promoting US interest in this region. 
Strict insturctions were given to maintein “discretion” 
to avoid public suspecion about this clandestine 
operation. 


Counter-Move to Tashkent 


The “Project Brahmaputra" is the prospecting 
survey while the “United States of Bengal" is the 
mass slogan to disrupt and disintegrate both India 
and Pakistan. After the fiasco of the US agression in 
Vietnam, Washington in is search of new foot- 
holds in South Asia, and these activities are part of 
that grand American design. 

Apart from the aim of intervening and distorting 
the genuine popular movements in this region and 
misleading them-thereby forming an American base 
here-this spate of underground activity on the part 
of the US Government has another significant ob- 
jective: so long it has thrived on Indo-Pak animosi- 
ties. The Tashkent Declaration under the Soviet 
initiative has threatend to thwart that time-honoured 
strategy; hence this new US strategy, planning 
intervention into the popular movements in. both 
India and Pakistan, exploiting the existing discontent, 
so that it does not become an unwanted power in this 
part of the world too. i : 

It is time the Government of India woke up 
and smoked out these new round of American in- . 
trigues, trying to subvert our national integrity and 
sovereignty. a o o o o o 
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.  . Need 
° | 
IME has come for the progressive intelligentsia 
to re-examine its; appraisal of the- Congress. 
It is not merely the direction of policies advoca- 

ted by a party which determines its character. The 
capacity of the party to live upto its professions and 
implement its declared policies should,‘in fact, be: 
an important consideration in determining one's 
' attitude towards it. In this connection ‘the, organi- 
sational structure of the party, the character of its 
effective leadership at different levels and the compo- 
sition of.its legislative wing have to be taken into 
account. For, as important as the direction of 
policy are the processes of formulating policies and 
the influences which are brought to bear on decision- 
making. Even Jawaharlal Nehru found his freedom 
of action fettered by these factors but since his death 
there is nothing to block their operation. 


Taking the organisational structure of the Con- 
gress first, it may be recalled that at Bhubaneswar, 
it was decided in the name of putting to an end the 
tendency to enrol bogus members that the ordinary 
membership of the party ae by paying four 
annas for every member ) should be deprived of the 
right to participate in the elections to primary units; 
instead, these units should be elected by what are 
called active members and the elections to higher 
units should be held indirectly. An active member 
is one who pays one rupee and collects Rs. 10 every 
year for the Congress or participates inlsome other 


specified activity. | 


Constitution Amendment 


This amendment in the Congress constitution 
- is not so simple as it looks; enrolment of bogus ordi- 
nary members requires certain amount of work and 
much more money than needed for enrolling some 
bogus active members; it has been calculated that 
anyone with a few hundred rupees to spare can cap- 
ture a mandal unit, with a few thousand a district 
unit and with three of four lakhs or may be a little 
more a Pradesh Committee. A minor inconvenience 


in enrolling bogus active: members is that they should 


be living persons who could be traced and who would . 


not disown membership while bogus ordinary 
members need not exist-in life, nor need they be 
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traceable but their votes can be cast. Bogus active 
membership cannot be detected while it is not very 
difficult to weed out bogus ordinary members. More- 
over, bogus ordinary membership is an uncertain 
element and one cannot be quite sure that his rivals 
will not beat him et the game. But anyone who 
acquires control over a particular party unit on the 
strength of bogus active membership, (that is, by 
spending the necessary amount of money) can hope 
to remain in power and, what is more, will be immu- 
ne from democratic inner-party pressures: he can be 
dislodged only when someone with more money steps 
into the contest and the more money one spends 
the more he can pack the party with his bogus active 
members. 


Selecting Candidates - 


In the same category comes the change in the 
rules regarding selection of party candidates for legis- 
lative bodies. While further curtailing inner-party 
democracy, this change has the effect of immunising 
the process of selection and therefore the persons 
selected from all kinds of pressures from within the 
party. Its effect can be seen in the selections made 
for the fourth General Election. In the past, the 
process of selection was initiated by the District 
Committees under the supervision of the Pradesh 
Committees; the District Committees were expected 
to consult the lower units, active party workers, party 
members in civic bodies and sarpanches of village 
panchayats owing allegiance to the Congress. The 
District Committees were expected tosend to Pradesh 
Committees all the names considered by them, the 
preference of the majority of their members and the 
reasons for it and also statethe reasons for rejecting 
other names; the Pradesh Committee observers also 
sent reports about the fairness or otherwise of the 
District Committees in making their recommendations 
and their own assessments about the chances of 
different candidates. The Pradesh sclection bodies 
(called in some States, Pradesh Parliamentary Boards 
and in others Pradesh Election Committees) consi- 
dered the recommendations of the Districts in the 
presence of an AICC observer who often 


-heard appeals and acted as arbitrator in the event 


of differences in the Pradesh body; the Pradesh bods 
also heard appeals against the recommendations of 
the District Committees and at times took up al- 
together new names which had never come up for 
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consideration in the District Committecs. They 
sent their recommendations with all the papers about 
every constituency to the Central Election Committee 
and the AICC observer also appended his report. 
The CEC scrutinised the recommendations of the 
Pradesh bodies, very often acting as a court of appeal, 
before finalising the lists. i 

On this occasion, the CEC felt that the old prac- 
tice accentuated groupism; it decided to deprive the 
District Committees of the right to initiate selections 
in consulation with lower unifs and vest the Pradesh 
bodies with powers to select candidates on their own. 
The Pradesh bodies could, if they so desired consult 
the District Committees but in practice this happened 
only in exceptional cases. The simplified process 
did end groupism (except in Assam, Andhra, Bihar 
UP and Punjab) but by eliminating the rivals to 
the dominant groups and driving them out of the 
Congress. The result was that even in States like 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan where the leader- 
ships of the dominant groups were questioned till 
recently, they are now in complete control of the 
party organisations. Very few appeals and represon- 
tations against the recommendations of the Pradesh 
bodies were received and not more than a dozen 
of them were considered—and that too when onc 
or the other of the key members of the CEC was in- 
terested. On an average (and this includes the four 
. States named above) the CEC disposed of a consti- 
tuency in less than a minute, sometimes in half a 
minute, according virtually automatic approval to 
the unanimous recommendations of the Pradesh 
bodies (except in the cases of the four divided States). 

Prof. Morris Jones rightly said at a recent seminar 
on Indian electoral behaviour that in a one-party 
dominating system the process of selection of candi- 
dates by the dominant party should be carefully 
Observed. His argument was that because of the 
limited choice before the electorate in such a system, 
the selection of candidates by the ruling party in a 
democratic manner should ensure democratic func- 
tioning; in this connection he cited the instance of 
the importance attached to proper selections in 








party has been converted into a federation of satrap- 
les run by them. It could happen only at thisstage 
that inspite of the Prime Minister's desire to change 
the Chief Ministers of UP and Bihar, Smt Kripalani 
and Sri K.B. Sahay continue to hold office and Sri 
Sahay hopes to retain it even after the General Elec- 
tion; it is true that to some extent Smt Kripalani 
and Sri Sahay have received strength from the Con- 
gress President's opposition to ministerial changés 
on the eve of the General Election, but their mani- - 
pulation of inner-party alignments played no mean 
part in helping them retain their offices. No less 
significant is the fact that inspite of all her efforts the 
Prime Minister failed to bring about an understand- 
ing between the war-locked factions in the UP 
Congress. Ultimately she had to agree to the terms 
of the party boss, Sri C.B. Gupta, in the selection 
of candidates, much to the disappointment of her 
supporters who are in the opposite Tripathi faction. 
Inspite of the support ‘of the Congress President, 
the Orissa Chief Minister, Sri Tripathi, had to yield 
to the wishes of the State boss, Sri Patnaik’s group; 
and in Andhra the Chief Minister, Sri Brahmananda 
Reddy, defied the Congress President and got his ` 
nominee elected to a vacant seat in the PEC. If 
this was the attitude of the party bosses in the States 
where the question of leadership was still open, and 
if this was the extent of their defiance when they 
had yet to get the approval of the CEC for their 
candidates and thus obtain recognition for their 
claim to leadership after the General Election, it 
can well be imagined how they-will behave once they 
are in power. 


Regional Loyalty 


Jn the States where the bosses have already ac- 
quired complete control over the organisational 
machinery, the Central leadership can not intervene 
atall. The Chief Minister of West Bengal can afford 
to show discourtesy to the Prime Minister by not 
being present to receive her when she went to the 
State recently. The Chief Minister of Maharashtra 
could go ahea j is prohibiti A ; 
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nation over the state party machines enables them to 
directly or indirectly-control.the State Governments 
which are the instruments for the implementation of 
most domestic policies propounded by the Central 
leadership; the importance of State bosses also lies 
in that they have now acquired decisive influence 
(which they did not have in Nehru's days and which 
is likely to be further consolidated as a result of the 
Geneeral Election) at policy-formulating and deci- 
sion-making levels at the Centre. Nehru's failure in the 
field of implementation was, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the result of distortions at the execution levels 
but now distortions, departures and deyiations will 
be sanctioned at the decision-making icy 


Big Business In Politics 


That, in fact, is why Big Business and other vested 
interests have decided to enter parliamentary poli- 
- tics in a big way on Congress ticket as also under the 
banners of other parties. Sri Ram Krishna Bajaj 
said in a speech at the annual conference of the Fede- 
: ration of Chambers of Commerce and Industry short- 
ly after Nehru’s death that Big Business was now in 
a position to set up its own candidates. Myron 
Weiner wrote five years ago in Politics ‘of Scarcity 
that the Indian Big Business did not seek ito influence 
policy-making:and share power; it could not hope 
to do so because of Jawaharlal Nehru. Instead, 
it sought to influence implementation tlirough con- 
tacts at political and administrative levels; in this it 
found useful, as Weiner says, the men controlling the 
` ruling "party's organisational machinery ‘at different 
levels, in the Pradesh and District Congress Commi- 

ttees. But now Big Business thinks that it can mani- 
pulate policy formulation and decision-making at 
the highest level. Sri G.D. Birla said recently at 
Calcutta that if businessmen and industrialists “play 
their cards well’ they can make the Government 
Wants a “strong Cabinet" which to be strong will 
“own its mistakes" 'and change its policies. He 
wants a “strong cabinet” which to be strong will 
. automatically consist of people who by their hold over 
- the organisational machinery of the party and by 
eliminating their rivals have proved. to be strong 
“men. These so-called strong men are the State bosses 
who proved useful to Big Business by virtue of the 
positions they held in: the ‘party organisations, in 
establishing liaison with the administration and dis- 
toring policies in the course of implementation. 

In return for the help extended to Big Business, 
the State bosses were financed to keep the organisa- 
tional machineries running and retain or acquire 
control over it and thus rise to positions in which they 
find themselves today. It is significant that in the C.B 
Gupta-Sampurnanand, struggle for power|in the UP 
beforethe third General Election, Dr. Sampurnanand 
inspite of the support of the administrative machinery 
lost to Sri Gupta who had the backing of Big Busi- 

ness; the power of Big Money proved to, be superior 
to administrative power. That is why. inspite of 
defeats in successive elections, years in wilderness 
-and loss of office under the Kamaraj Plan, Sri Gupta 
is still the most powerful man in UP; ‘recently the 
head of one of the top five business houses inter- 
vened to bring about reconciliation between him 
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and the Prime Minister's advisers on the one hand 
and between him and his rivals in UP on the other. 

It cannot be mere coincident that in Bihar the 
question of leadership is still open and both the 
sides enjoy the support of the same section of Big 
Business which for its own reasons does not want 
the status quo to be distrubed. No less significant 
is the fact that some time back the ptesentleadership 
of West, Bengal which owes its position entirely to 
the support of Big Business, sought to play an inde- 
pendent role and encourage local enterprise to brea: 
the monopoly of Big Business, but when the threat 
that “many a head would roll" was held out, it too% 
no time in retracing its steps and make up with 
its original patrons. 

So muclr is talked about corruption at political 
levels, much of which may be true but is it of no im- 
portance that Sri Biju Patnaik and Sardar Pratap 
Singh Kairon were the only Chief Ministers to lose 
their office ? It cannnot be ignored that they had 
annoyed certain Big Business houses by comingin the 
way of their exploitation of the resources of Punjab 
and Orissa by encouraging local enterprises in which 
the two Chief Ministers also had-interests. So far 
only such cases of corruption at political levels have 
come to light in the exposure of which a particular 
Big Business house was interested. Sri T.T. Krishna- 
machari sought to help local enterprise in the South 
to grow and he too had to go twice to be replaced 
on both occasions by men who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the Big Business houses. In Rajasthan 
some Big Business houses have entered into alliance 
with feudal interests against the present Pradesh 
leadership, which has earned their wrath by seeking 
alliances with their rivals in business, but.in Madhya 
Pradesh the present leadership enjoys the support at 
these very business houses in its fight against the 
Scindias, the oldest and leading partners of the 
Tatas in some industries. These so-called strong 
men and their nominees in Parliament far from 
lending strength to the Central Cabinet, will weaken 
resistance to pressures and pulls of Big Business. 


Uneven Development 


However, the extent of the control of the State 
bosses over their party organisations and the nature 
of their links with Big Business vary from State to 
State; this is partly due to the uneven socio-economic 
and political developments of different States and 
partly to the varying character of the leadership 
in the States. For instance, as indicated above, 
the dependence of the dominant group in U.P. on 
Big Business is total and so is the support of the Biz 
Business to it total; but in Bihar, both groups ows 
allegiance to the same group of business houses who 
want the present balance of power to be retained. 
But in these States, the traditions of the national 
movement are so- deep-rooted that the channels of 
communications between the people and the leader- 
ship at lower levels have not completely snapped 
inspite of the widening gulf between them.  Therc- 


-fore in UP a K.D. Malaviya or a Govind Sahay 


can still hope to mobilise Congressmen for a pro- 
gressive cause and appeal to them in terms of ideas 
propounded by the UP Congress when it provided 
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leadership to the progressives in the Congress all 
over the country; and in Bihar Sri K.B. Sahay can 
seek to rally backward classes, scheduled castes and 
minorities in his support and therefore has to talk 
in the idiom of the old Congress. 


In Madhya Pradesh however where the Congress 
roots are not so strong, the present leadership has 
to seek support of rival feudal houses on their terms 
to meet the challengé of the Scindias; it has. to look 
to sections of business and trade for help in facing 
the Jan Sangh. But in Rajasthan the need to fight 
feudalism on a political plane is at last being increa- 
singly realised and opinion is growing in favour of 
a programme for expeditious implementation of land 
reforms irrespective of the alliance of the leader- 
ship with some business houses. In Punjab and 
Haryana the Opposition is sought to be met by mak- 
ing concession to the Akali and Arya Samaj senti- 
ments backed by emerging (in some cases, establi- 
shed) Big Business interests, because the Congress 
never had roots among the.people. With the exit 
of the Bangla Congress, the hold of the State's boss 
over the party machine in West Bengal is now com- 
plete and he has used his position to accommodate 
the Big Business interests amog Parliamentary and 
Assembly candidates to the maximum extent possible; 
as a result the Congress in West Bengal is now the 
pocket borough of certain business houses, 


Case Studies 


Students of political science who have studied 
the politics of Gujarat: are of the opinion that the 
socio-economic development ofthe State is ideally 
suited for the growth of **Rightism". It is not 
accidental that the State Congress has always been 
Rigbtist in character whileit now shares its peasant 
base with the Swatantra. 
that the Swatantra has succeeded in bringing on 
the same platform the property-loving big peasant 
and the feudal Raja; to meet its challenge the Con- 
gress had adopted the Swatantra technique of balanc- 
ing the present castes with the feudal elements among 
its candidates. In Bombay, Sri S.K. Patil for long 
has been building the Congress as an instrument 
of Big Business with the result that today it does not 
face any challenge from the Right; after the exit of 
the supporters of Sri Krishna Menon and a number 
of veteran Congressmen of the city, the Bombay 
Congress is now as much a pocket borough of Sri 
Patil as the West Bengal Congress is Sri Atulya Ghosh's; 
and like the latter, Sri Patil has paid the debt of grati- 
tude to trade and industry by giving almost half the 
Assembly and Parliamentary seats to their nomi- 
nees. 

In Maharashtra, as’ Prof. Sirsikar of the Poona 
University has pointed out, Sri Chavan's leadership 
has succeeded in removing the misgivings which 
the *cosmopolitan capitalism" of Bombay enter- 

"tained about its future in the unilingual State. At 
the same time the new leadership of the State en- 
couraged the growth of, what Prof. Sirsikar describes 
as “cooperative capitalism" aud it now provides the 
necessary support to the Maharashtra Congress. 
Recent Reserve Bank reports show that a development 
of the same nature is taking place in Tamil Nad where 
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. Madras and their 


It is in Gujarat alone , 


besides “cooperative capitalism”, local enterprise 
is also finding new openings. In Andhra too the 
cooperative sector provides an avenue for investment ' 
to local finance. In the three States the representa- 
tives of the new enterpreneur classes find represen- 
tation in the Congress lists. 

But the nature of political development and the 
character of the leadership in the three States are 
different. In Maharashtra even while forging links 
with the Bombay Big Business, the State leadership 
backed by “cooperative capitalism” has, according 
to Sirsikar, built the Congress from’ below afresh 
after its virtual collapse during the linguistic agita- 
tion; it is in fact, the only State where the Congress 
has expanded its influence in the peasantry which 
is its backbone. In Madras, with the support of the 
local enterprise the, State leadership has entirely re- 
cast the base of the Congress, drawing sustenance 
from the weakest strata of society, in order to meet 
the challenge of Dravidian chauvinism. -In Andhra 
however the Congress, as in Gujarat, shares its pea- 
sant base with the Swatantra; Andhra is the only 
State where the Swatantra has by and large a big 
peasant party, but to meet its challenge the Congress 
relies not on the weaker sections of the rural popu- 
lation but on its control over the cooperative sector. 
Therefore, while the politics of Maharashtra and 
leadership have a progressive 
orientation, the influence of Andhra leadership is 
exercised in favour of the centrist politics; more so 
because the Andhra leadership, like that of Mysore, 
is more inclined to build links with Big Business and 
get it interested in the development of the State, while 
the “cooperative capitalism" of Maharashtra and 
Tamil Nad is antimonopolist and feels that ‘there is 
scope for the growth within the framework of accep- 
ted policies. 


No Longer National a 


Thus, it would seem that the Congress can no 
longer be treated as a national organisation and a 
uniform attitude cannot be adopted towards it in all 
the States. The West Bengal Congress and its leader- 
ship are entirely different from the Maharashtra 
Congress and its leadership just as the Gujarat Con- 
gress and its leadership have nothing in common 
with the Tamil Nad Congress and its leadership, 
except formal loyalty to the same organisation. What- 
ever the nature of the leadership of the four Hindi- 
speaking States, the effect of traditions of the national 
movement is more firm on the Congress in UP, and 
Bihar than in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. In 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nad, the Congress retains 
its progressive orientation, not so in West Bengal, 
Gujarat or Bombay. Andin UP, Bihar and Rajas- 
than, support can still be found among Congress- 
men for progressive causes (in Rajasthan it is a.grow- 
ing trend) but not so in Madhya Pradesh or, say, 
Punjab. The Congress and its leadership in Punjab, 
Haryana; Kashmir, Assam, Orissa, Mysore and 
Kerala háve likewise to be treated different! y. 

It is therefore necessary for progressive opinion 
to take note of political developments in different 
States in determining its attitude towards the ruling 
party. ^ 
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‘Double-Shot in Pakistan 


i iL NATARAJAN 


HE conference at 10, Downing Street iniLondon 

was highly confidential. Besides the Prime Minis- 

ter, it was attended by the head of the' British 
Intelligence Service and former chief of the, latter’s 
Eastern Department, Lord Ismay. : 

The head of the intelligence opened the hend 
His report was brief and slightly depressing. Tt gavea 
detailed outline of the political evolution of Pakistan's 
Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, an evolution which 
was so complex and dangerous for the British Com- 
monwealth. It had started even before his nine-week 
trip to the United States of America in the spring of 
1950. By the autumn of 1951, this evolution was com- 
plete. The new, pro- -American orientation of the 
Pakistani Premier was assessed in London as a regret- 
table fact, as a disturbing portent. 


The problem, of course, was not novel to, London. . 


The British Intelligence Service made detailed and 
regular reports to the government on evéry step, 


Liaquat Ali Khan took, indeed, every word that he . 


uttered. During his visit to the US, London was 
kept posted on all the details of his meetings iand talks 


‘with the representatives of the American Government, 
I 


financiers and businessmen. 

But there was just one blank in all these reports, 
that is, the' two meetings Liaqat had with US 
Defence Secretary Louis Johnson. Had they taken 
place in the Pentagon, the British Intelligence Service 
would have known the subject of the conversations 
which took place at the meetings. But they occurred 
in one of Washington’s private key-admission clubs 
and Johnson, like other members of the club, carried 
his own golden latch-key. The key cost a! ‘thousand 
dollars annually and the lock was changed every 

ear. 
d Louis Johnson had a suite in the club boasting a 
spacious sitting room, a dining room and several 
bedrooms. Bills for the lavish board and lodging, 
as well as for the services of charming young hostesses 
were paid from the Pantagon’s special funds. 

And even the reputedly ubiquitous British Intelli- 
gence Service could not open the door to the club. 
Now, the head of the service was bitterly complaining 
to the Prime Minister that as he had always been say- 
ing, there were not enough funds in his Service for 





This is the fourth instalment from the forthcoming 
book on the major cloak and dagger exploits of the 
British and American intelligence in this part of the 
world, by the author of the well-known best-seller, 
American Shadow over India.. Previous instalments 
appeared in Mainstream, December 31,, 1966, and 
January 7 and 14,-1967. ! 
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penetrating this and similar institutions. 

*Had you warned us that Liaquat would go to 
this blasted club", the Premier said caustically, 
“funds would have been found.” 

' *Bven our service, Sir, could not foresee this 
complications", replied the head of the intelligence. 
“But we have reported time and again that the club of 
which US Defence Secretary is a member, certainly 
deserves our closest scrutiny.” 

“You may be right”, answered the Prime Minis- 
ter icely, “but this is irrelevant now. Let us rather- 
hear what Lord Ismay has to say”. 

Lord Ismay’s report was a long and detailed one. 
The meeting was held in a strictly dispassionate and 
businesslike atmosphere. It resembled a conference- 
of doctors who discuss a grave although frequent, 
case, which calls for complicated treatment. All the 
aspects were considered, all factors weighed, all conse- 


“quences assessed. The only thing left now was to 


take a decision. 

^ And a decision too was taken. The decision 
which shocked Rawalpindi with resounding shots at 
16 hours 20, on October 16, 1951. 

Liaquat Ali Khan was not of an ascetic disposition 
like his predecessor, former leader of the Muslim 
League and founder of Pakistan, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, now resting in peace in a tomb in Karachi. 
Liaquat was man lively man notaverseto tbe pleasures 
oflife. He liked to live high and use all the opportu- 
nities that a rich man would have in the prime of 
life. Although deeply religious and true to his faith 
he, nevertheless, was not a fanatic. 

Boin into the family of a riclrlandowner in Punjab, 
Liaquat graduated from the University of Aligarh. 
He studied at Oxford where he received a lawyer’s 
degree. The years spent in Britain had so anglicised 
Liaquat that he was among those few Indians who 
were received in the British aristocratic circles. Per- 
haps the unusual personal qualities and charm of the 
young Muslim played their role.. But many people 
thought that his wealth was responsible for it. 

Liagat Ali Khan returned from London in 1923. 
He joined the Muslim League which for him was a 
na‘ural thing to have done. Thirteen years later he 
became the League’s secretary general and, beginning 
from 1940, its vice-chairman. He occupied key posts 
in various consultative organs established by the 
British in India with the aim of making the Indians 
believe that they participated in the administration 
of their vast country—the crown colony of the British 
Liaquat was considered a consistent follow- 
er and disciple of the fanatical Muslim leader Jinnah. 
And he did his best to spread that impression. More} 
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than that, he went out of his way to spread this 
flattering belief about himself. ' . 

. Liaquat Ali Khan became a member of the Provi- 
sional Government of India formed in 1946, as a 
representative of the Muslim League. In the same 
year he was made a member of the Executive Council 

. and leader-of the Muslim League in the Provisional 
Government : he then became India's first Finance 
Minister. EE ` 

_ As a representative of the Muslim League in India, 
Liaquat Ali Khan participated in the London nego- 
tations on the partition of the country together with 
other Muslim leaders. He was a staunch advocate 
of a separate Muslim state—Pakistan. Following 
the proclamation of the Muslim state on the territory 
of the Indian peninsula, Liaquat became its Prime 
Minister and the Minister of. Defence. 


.New Forces 


^ The British politicians underestimated the fact that 
by having created two independent and competing 
sfates on the Indian peninsula they had thus estab- 
lished’ conditions for the emergence «f new political 
. forces and factors. : a : 
Realising perfectly well that Britain wants to use 
her Muslim dominion as an instrument of pressure to 
bear upon India, Liaquat Ali Khan turned to the 
power whose influence in this part of the world in- 
creased tremendously after the Second World War. 


Relations between Karachi and Moscow had never 


been too close: Islam declared itself an irreconcilable 
enemy of Communism. But Moscow was.not. put 
out by it. It had shown a long time ago that its 
policy is a careful one without any political sentimen- 
tality or fanaticism. Moscow coolly assessed all the 
opportunities offered by the aspirations of the Pakis- 
tanileaders. And the latter were given to understand 
that if their anti-Communist leanings did not assume 
a.more active political dimension on the international 
scene, no serious obstacles would be put on the way 
to improving relations between the two states. — 
Liaquat tried to bully London. At a reception 
at the Islamic Cultural Centre in London on. May, 4, 
1949, he made a significant statement. " Liaquat 
pointed out that the final decision on the future 
relations. between Pakistan and the Commonwealth 
would-depend.on many factors. The Prime Minister 
said that it still remained to be decided whether 
Pakistan would remain within the Commonwealth 
or secede. Es EE 
Three months later it was announced in Pakistan 
that by late 1950 all British officers including the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army would have to quit 
from the Pakistani armed forces. An exception 
would be made only for some military experts. 
The flirting with Moscow spelled triple profit for 
Liaquat. A rapprochement with the Communist col- 
ossus- could tone down the neagative attitude towards 
Liaquat on the part of the Pakistani leftists. Tt would 
improve his position among the lower sections of the 
population and consolidate his stand vis-a-vis the 
West, Britain first and foremost. When he started a 


dialogue with Moscow; Liaquat Ali Khan clearly . 


hoped to kill séveral. political birds with one stone. 
Liaquat had begun to take active steps indicating 
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bis intention of improving relations with Soviet 
Russia. A Soviet trade mission which arrived in 
Karachi received a warm welcome. Alarming reports 
began to appear in the American and British prese 
that Liaquat Ali Khan intended to visit the U.S.S.R. 
Little later he accepted an official invitation of the 
Soviet Government to pay a state visit to Moscow. 
Time has shown, however, that in taking these 
steps Liaquat had been pursuing his own mercenary 
‘interests. He on'y wanted to bring pressure to bear on 
London and Washington to secure from them a more 
active support for his plans. Nevertheless, the results 
were not slow in coming up. London and Washing- 
ton woke up to reality. They pursuaded Liaquat Ali 
Khan to cancel his pending visit. to Moscow. In 
compensation for this cancellation, Liaquat received 
an invitation to go to Washington. On May 2,1950, 
President Truman's personal plane The Sacred Cow 
brought him to the US capital on an official visit. 
In Washington, the Pak Premier starteda cautious 


_and calculating bargain. He was not lavish in giving 


praise on the occupants of the White House. On the 
contrary, he criticised them. On-May 7, the Pakistani 
Premier resolutely stated that the peoples of Asia 
wereunder the impression that the United States wes 
interested only in the possibility of war with Russia 
and not in the peace of the world. The Washington 
politicians immediately .realised that the deal would 
be a tough one. 

Liaquat dropped a transparent hint as to his own 
price for the deal. At a press conference in Washing- 
ton on :May 5, he spoke a quite bluntly. Pakistan 
occupies “a very important ‘strategic position, and 
wants to have modern weapons. Yes, his country 
would certainly welcome any American aid. But the 
US could play a more active role’ in the settlement 
of the Kashmir issue.” A 

His hints were correctly understood. A series of 
meetings ensued between Liaquat and the representa- 
tives of the American business circles.. Simultaneously 
he was conducting secret negotiations with US . 
Secretary of Defence Louis Johnson and Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Omar Bradley. He was 
given a lavish welcome. It was then that he saw 
Louis Johnson unofficially in the latter’s club. After 
a brief visit to Ottawa, Liaquat returned to the US 
for another month to undergo treatment in one’ of 
American hospitals. He used this opportunity to 
continue important political talks. 


Changed Man 


The talks, both official and unofficial, began to 
bear fruit. Liaquat Ali Khan returned to Karachi 
as a man of Washington. In exchange for the weap- 
ons and economic assistance promised him, the Pakis- 
tani Premier took upon himself a number of commit- 
ments. Amongthema promise to guarantee American 
investments in Pakistan, use the country's armed 
forces for fighting Communism in the countries 
of Asia, continue his efforts aimed at organising the 
Muslim bloc for the Struggle againt Communism, 
support the decisions of the UN Security Council on 
Korea and, last but not the least, begin negotiations 
on permitting the United States to deploy air force’ 
and naval bases on the territory of Pakistan. 
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The Pakistani Premier showed his readiness to 
cooperate with Washington in the latter’s Asian 
policies and in liquidating the’ vestiges ofi British 
influence in this part of the world. Naturally, London 


' considered it not simply treachery but double treach- 


ery. Liaquat Ali Khan’s fate had been sealed. 


One should do justice to the British intelligence 
service : before liquidating. Liaquat it tried to save- 
him. But to attain that end he had to be somehow 
ousted from the post of the Prime Minister of Pakis- 
tan and the leader of the Muslim Leaugue. The 
British Intelligence Service eliminates its enemies only 
when it cannot destroy them politically. This peculiar 
trait of the Service is due to reasons, other than humane 
considerations. Cases are known when the British 
Intelligence Service destroyed people who had long 
since lost any ability of causing damage to its inte- 
rests, This is done for purposes of education rather 
than for revenge. 


The assassination of the Prime Minister of a 


 British.dominion is an extremely complex, bothersome 


and dangerous task. “The operation" should be so 


. thoroughly prepared that its executors would not be. 


caught red-handed, and would not put their! masters 
in an awkward situation: This is not always easy, 
although not difficult either. Especially if one takes 
into account the opportunities which the British 
Intelligence Service had and still has in Pakistan. 


As has already been mentioned, the removal of 
Liaquat Ali Khan was entrusted to the British Intelli- 
gence Service in early September, 1951. Many 
believed that Liaquat signed his own death isentence 
in June, 1951, by his audacious statement to the effect 
that until the Kashmir problem was settled, Pakistan 
would not take part in the defence plans ofthe Com- 
monwealth. 


Preparations Begin 


Preparation for the assassination of the Prime 
Minister began. The Intelligence Service not only 
had to destroy Liaquat physically but through his 
liquidation also to achieve the greatest : political 
effect. It had a rare opportunity. of killing with one 
stone, or rather with one bullet, not oneand not even 
two, but three birds. One of these "birds" was 
wearing the traditional karakul cap and occupied the 
post of Pakistan's Prime Minister. Anothér *bird" 
was called Khaksar or the Indo-Pakistani Islamic 
League and was known for its extreme anti-British 
attitude for which it had to be also destroyed (Its 
leader Inayatullah Mashrigi was arrested and served 
a prison term). i 

The third “bird? was to be Afghanistan. The 
latter’s leaders pursued a policy of -traditionally 
seeking support of the Soviet Russia as al counter- 


‘balance to the British machinations against that 


proudly independent, though poor nation: It was 
thus calculated in. London that the assassination of 
the Pakistani Premier should .aggravate Pakistan's 
relations with Afghanistan. Loominglarge behind 
the plot was the perpetual problem of Pakhtunistan. 

It was not difficilt to find a “stone” for all the 
three “birds”. The British Intelligence Service has all 
sorts of weapons in the arsenal. i 
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A certain Syed Akbar dlias Syed Miraq, a citizen 


of Afghanistan and an agent of the Pakistani Intelli- 


gence Service, was the “weapon” of choice. He was 
also a secret agent of the BritishIntelligence Service. 
Years ago, the Afghani counter-intelligence -Service 
had exposed the secret connections between Akbar 
and the Pakistani Intelligence operatives. Akbar 
had to leave Pakistan at the double. For his mcri- 
torious service to Pakistan he could easily be granted 
Pakistani citizenship. But the British Intelligence 
Service were opposed to it for two reasons. Firstly, 
it was not at all certain whether before fleeing Afgha- 
nistan Akbar had not taken upon himself some secret 
commitments to the Afghani authorities. A long 
time was needed to investigate on Akbar. The 
second reason—and it was the principal one—was 
that Akbar, the Pakistani, was much less valuable to 
the British Intelligence than Akbar, the Afghani. 


Emergency Security Measures 


-By that time the assassination of Liaquat Ali 
Khan was being planned not by the Bitish Intelligence 
alone. Reports on the plans for removing the Prime 
Minister began to reach the Karachi counter-Intelli- 
gence Service as early as February, 1950. 1n March 
of that year, it became known that a plot to kill 
Liaquat was being organised by the people who were 
in close personal contact with the Prime Minister. 

Specific instructions were issued on emergency 
security measures to be taken to guard the Premier's 
life. In the towns which the Prime Minister was to 
visit, careful surveillance had been organised over all 
suspects. 

. At the same time, inside the Muslim League and 
in the government the struggle against Liaquat was 
taking an especially acute turn. The pro-British 
faction was headed by the Governor-General of 
Pakistan: It was comprised of the Minister of In- 
terior and the President of the Muslim League who 
were extremely active in everything they did against 
the Prime Minister. : l . 

: Liaquat Ali Khan leaned heavily on the support 
of Pakistan’s Ambassador to Washington, thé Secre- 
tary General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
some other prominent politicians. 

At the early stage of this struggle, the pro- 

American faction actively assisted by the US Ambas- 
sador to Karachi Warren and the agents of the Central 
Intelligence Agency succecded in getting results. 
Liaquat Ali Khan demoted the pro-British Ministers, 
himself occupied the post of Muslim League’s presi- 
dent and reshuffled“its Executive Board, in which 12 
out of 15 members were Liaquat's supporters. An 
attempt to oust Liaquat Ali Khan from the leadership 
of the League had failed. The preparation for his 
liquidation entered its final stage. 
. The organisation of the murder and its practical 
implementation were marked by the thoroughness so 
characteristic of the ` British Intelligence Service. 
From now on the surveillance over Syed Akbar who 
had returned to Pakistan, became especially active. 
However, it was practically non-existent when Akbar 
was being instructed by the representatives of the 
British Intelligence Service. 


t 
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The fateful day was now quite near. On October 
16, Liaquat Ali Khan was to arrive in Rawalpindi 
to address a meeting under the auspices of the City 
Muslim League. Akbar was instructed by the British 
intelligence service to go to Rawalpindi. He would 
receive his final instructions there. 


On October 14, Syed Akbar informed the Karachi ' 


police that he was leaving for Rawalpindi. Beinga 
*foreigner" Akbar had to abide by the rules limiting 
the movements of all foreigners. The police knew of 
the speech the Prime Minister was about to deliver 
in the city to which the “suspicious” foreigner was 
going. Nevertheless, the permission to make a 
journey was immediately granted to Akbar. More 
than that, an order was transmitted by telephone to 
the Rawalpindi police that surveillance over Akbar 
should continue but that he should not be “bothered” 
too much. 
On- October 14, Akbar arrived in Rawalpindi. 
. The police agent who followed him reported the next 
day on all his moves. This report later on mitacu- 
lously disappeared from all the police files. Small 
wonder : it contained the names of all the operatives 
of the British Intelligence Service with whom Syed 
Akbar met in Rawalpindi. 


Code Number 


During one of these meetings, a representative of 
of the British Intelligence Service (code No. K-12) 
provided Akbar with a gun and a round of amunition 
to it, 12,000 rupees (new money) in 100 rupee currency 
notes and also in small denomination and gave 
him a password that would enable Akbar to take a 
seat in the first row exactly opposite to the rostrum 
from which Liaquat Ali Khan was to deliver his speech. 
«K-12" assured. Akbar that special agents would be 
placed near him so that he could be seized imme- 
diately after the shooting and brought to the police 
headquarters, whence his escape to India would be 
arranged. The papers would carry a report the fol- 
lowing morning that he had been killed in an escape 
attempt. m" i : 

After repeating his instructions, “K-12”, who 
posed as a Muslim took an oath on the Koran that 
Akbar would be left alive. 
orders of the British Intelligence Service, he would be 
destroyed. : i 

Akbar had no choice. He began to pray to the 
Allah. beseeching Him for help and fortification at 
this most trying hour in his life. 

In the meantime, all the necessary conditions were 
created for the removal of the Pakistani Premier. 
The highest authorities in Rawalpindi who knew that 
this “suspicious and dangerous foreigner” Akbar was 
in town did not warn of it either the Prime Minister 
or the Muslim League organisers of the meeting. 
Surveillance over Akbar was completely lifted al- 
though the Pakistani police refused to admit it point- 
blank after the assassination. 

Armed with a pistol, Syed Akbar reached his seat 
unobstructed and sat in the first row usually occupied 
by plain clothes policemen. . 

Liaquat Ali Khan was given an enthusiastic and 
warm welcome. 
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If he did not obey the . 


` “Muslim brothers! ...... " he started to say. 

Syed Akbar rose, drew his pistol and fired several 
shots point-blank at the Prime Minister. Two bullets 
hit him in the chest. Liaquat Ali Khan soon died in 
a hospital from his fztal wounds. 

When the shots rang out, police inspector Moham- 
med Khan turned to Akbar and shot him dead. The 
crowd tore the body of assassin into pieces. 

Police Version 

The police version to the effect that surveillance 
had not been lifted on the day of the assassination was 
inconsistent because Akbar's mutilated body was identi- 
fied only two hours later in spite of the fact that 
according to the police Akbar had been closely 
watched. tie 

The authorities raised a big hue and cry after the 
assassination in an attempt to conceal their passivity 
on the day preceding the crime. : 

Martial law was declared in Rawalpindi, mass 
arrests of the Indo-Pakistani Islamic League members 
began. : 
The press reported the assassination in great detail 
and clearly alluded to the Afghan origin of Akbar. 
The British press was one of the most active in this . 
respect. But all their attempts at concealment were 
foiled by their rival friends—the Americans. The 


: US press, utterly mad at the liquidation of the newly- 


won ally for the Pentagon and the State Department, 
made significant" statements showing where traces of 
the assassin led to. The New York Times noted 
the fact that the people who attacked the assassin 
could easily be implicated in the conspiracy and 
wanted to silence the killer immediately after he did 
his bloody job. 


Attlee's Remarks = 


On the day of the assassination in Rawalpindi, 
the British Prime Minister Clement Attlee who was 
touring the British Isles on his pre-election canvassing 
campaign said in Trowbridge at a meeting of his 
electorate that the death of the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan “is a very great loss to the British Common- : 


* wealth”. 


Attlee praised the wise statesmanship of the late 
Prime Minister. He sounded as if the news of the 
assassination was a terrible shock to him.  - 

The first commission specially established to carry 
out a wide-scale investigation into the assassination of 
Liaquat Ali Khan failed to reach a consensus on 
whether the crime had been a plot or the assassin. had 
been motivated by some personal considerations. 

The indignant -Pakistanis insisted that another 
commission be set up to uncover the plot. Oddly 
enough, the chairman of this second commission 
was killed in an air-crash on his way to Rawalpindi. 

Operation “Stumbling Block'* was carried out on 
the orders of the British Intelligence Service. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, the man who had been one of the main 
pillars of Great Britain in Pakistan for many years, 
was ruthlessly liquidated when he tried to become 
independent and turned to the senior partner of his 
British masters the United States of America. This 
was to be a lesson for all the Commonwealth Premiers. 
But even this bloody crime has failed to prevent the 
British Empire from disintegrating. (To be Continued) 
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Chieftains and Tycoons 
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EFORE, the departure of the 

British authority from 

India—which had. delibera- 
tely kept the princely States at a 
distance from the rest of the 
country—Rajputana was regard- 
ed as the land of the Rajas and. 


-the Maharajas or.of Marwari 


Seths who had become symbols 
of capitalist exploitation. of poor 
people and of natural resources 
the tribal areas of. 
NWFP to the hilly regions of 
Assam. 

‘The Marwari presence, either 
in the villages of the UP, Bihar - 
and Bengal or in deep South was 
taken as warning of the arrival of 
the money-lender, profiteer, specu- 
lator and, in few cases, of the 
industrial entrepreneur. 

Little was known in the rest of 
the country of the struggles and 
sacrifices of the illiterate, ignorant 
and isolated masses of the princely 
States of Rajaputana against feu- 
dal oppression; and few had any 
idea about the enormity: of the 
denial of civil liberties by the 
rulers and blood-sucking ‘econo- 


gnic exploitation of the’ sturdy, 


hardworking cultivator by the 
jagirdars—who embodied not only 
the économie power that could 
strangle the peasant, but also 
the State authority to physically 
liquidate anyone who dared raise 
his head. 


Peasant Satyagraha 


It was in such a setting that, 
the first peasant satyagraha was 
launched in Bijolia towards the 
end of World War I, long before 
the famous Bardoli struggle. 
The Bijolia agitation continued * 
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i 
for six years and the devoted 
band of anti-feudal rebels, includ- 
ing al large number of women, 
suffered untold privations and 
won their victory against the 
appropriation of three-fourth of 
their agricultural produce by the: 
jagirdars. Roughly about the same 
time;; the Bheels organised an 
armed uprising in the’ Aravali 





hills and the peasants in Shekha- . 


wati faced, the feudal bullets with 


undaunted fearlessness. No- Con- . 


gress leader bothered to visit these 
centres of mass struggles: the only 
exception was Jawaharlal Nehru, 


States was pursued assiduously. 
The vast natural resources of the 
State were opened up scanda- 
lously, liberal concessions were 
offered, the fruits of the sacri- 
fices of the people in the form 
ofhigher taxes etc. were placed 
at the disposal of the Marwari - 
tycoons. 

If the Congress in Rajasthan 
today faces a deadly political 
challenge from the joint combi- 
nation of Maharajas and Maha- 
ranis on the one hand and the 
big businessmen on the other, it 
would do well to recapitulate its 


who was the first to visit the place | various acts of ommission and 


after he became Congress Presi- 
dent n 1929. ; 


Sardar Patel Insults 


But the barrier -that separa- 
ted the princely States of Raja- 
putana from the rest of India had 
jammed the lines of communi- 
cations between the “riyasati” 
people and the enlightened public 
opinion in the rest of the country. 
That is why.no voice of protest 
was raised when Sardar Patel 
insulted the glorious anti-feudal 
struggle of the masses in the 
princély states by declaring that 
the princes “by their act of abne- 
gation” had “bought in perpe- 
tuity", the gratitude of “their 
people". From that day on, by 
deliberate designs, steps were 
taken; one after another, to 
impart grandeur and  hallow 
around the Maharajas and the 
Rajas! | and their tribe. 

Similarly, in the name of 
industrialisation of ‘backward 
Rajasthan" a policy of inviting 
“our” industrialists from other 

] > 


| 
| 
| 


commission since the day Sardar 
Patel in his infamous speech 
placed the princes on a high 
pedestal of history and called 
upon the people to remain grate- 
ful to them “in perpetuity”. If 
the people had been educated 
during the last twenty years that 
these princes were nothing but 
a new tribe of parasites enjoying 
fabulous unearned incomes, they 
would, by now, be an object of 
contempt and hatred. 

If this background were kept 
in view, one would not be sur- 
prised to find that of 16 general 
Lok Sabha constituencies in 


' Rajasthan, the Congress faces a 


challenge from the Maharajas 
and Maharanis and their tribe 
in five constituencies and from 
the direct representatives of 
Big Business in six others. 

The following is the list of 
these two sets of candidates: 
Princely houses 
1. Jaipur—Maharani 

Devi of Jaipur 


Gayatri 
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2.  Bharatpur—Maharaja Bri- 
jendra Singh of Bharatpur 
3.. Bikaner—Maharaja Karni 
Singh of Bikaner 

4.  Jhalwar—Maharaja Kumar 
Brijraj Singh of Kota 

5. Alwar—Maharaja of Poonch 
(since deceased and likely to 
be replaced by dnother jagir- 
dari Swatantra nominee) 


Big Money candidates 


6. Pali—Sri. Surendra Taparia 
(brother-in-law of Sri B.M. 
Birla and director of many 
Birla concerns) 

7. Nagour—Sri N.K. Somani 
(son of cement industrialist, 
Sri G.D. Somani and backed 
by the Birlas) 

8. Jalore—Sri 
(agent of the Birla concerns 
in Calcutta) 

9. Ajmer—Sri Shriniwas Sharda 
(relative of Sri G.D. Birla) 

10 Dausa.—Sri C. Roy (of 
‘Carona industries etc.) 


11. Jhunjhunu—Sri R.K. ‘Birla. 
(chief executive in the Birla 
textile group). ' 
The gracious Sri G:D. Birla 

did not want any strong candi- 

date against Sri. Rameshwar 

Tantia, the Congress candidate 

from Sikar and one of the 

watchdogs of the Birla interests 
inside the ruling party. From 

Jodhpur attempts to ease out Sri 

L.M. Singhvi failed because he 

also enjoyed the backing of 

powerful business groups and 

-the *Rajdadi" (mother of the 

late Maharaja Hanut Singh of 

Jodhpur) favoured him. The 

Swatantra nominee 

border area of Barmer Sri Tan 

Singh has been, in addition to 

being a sitting M.P., a consistent 

champion and agitator of all the 
feudal-reactionary causes since 
the formation of Rajasthan. 


Swatantra-Sangh Axis 


In Chittorgarh .and Bhilwara, 
the Swatantra-Jan Sangh combine 
could not pursuade any big-money 
representatives to jump into the 
fray because in the past these 

.have proved to be Congress 
Strongholds. (In Bhilwara the 
Swatantra leader Sir Homi Mody 
was trounced in a Lok Sabha 
by-election). 
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D.N. Patodia 


from the: 


It is thus evident thai Big 
Money, specially the house of 
Birlas,is making a serious bid 
to dislodge the Congress from 
power in Rajasthan and form 
an unalloyed Birlà Government 


. in the State with Swatantra Party 


and Jan Sangh providing the 
political facade. The National 
Engineering Industry, a Birla 
enterprise at Jaipur is working 
overtime to keep on road the 
fleets of hundreds of jeeps for 
the Birla candidates; the Birla 
house, within a stone’s throw from 
the Rajasthan Secretariat, has 
proved comfortable enough for 
Sri B.M. Birla to pay two visits 
within a> fortnight; employees 
and resources of the trusts. and 
public limited companies con- 
trolled by the Birlas and the former 
rulers are being deployed 
extensively in the election cam- 
paign. 


Big Business - 


Had Congress leaders not 
allowed Maharaja Karni Singh of 
Bikaner to return unopposed to 
the Lok Sabha in the last Gene- 
ral Election, if they had not 
chosen to placate the princes by 
putting up Maharajkumar of Kota 
as the Congress candidate from 
Jhalwar parliamentary - consti- 
tuency, and not included men 
like Maharaja Rana of Jhalwar 
ina Congress ministry, the false 
notion of the invicibility of the 
princes at the polls would not 
have developed. The Tantias, the 
Morarkas, and the Somanis wcre 
given political respectability by 
the Congress because some 
-leaders allowed themselves to 
become increasingly dependent 
on them for resources and funds 
and some others pretended to 
believe that this was merely a 
nominal honour to them to make 
them more interested in Rajas- 
than’s industrialisation. All these 
compromises sapped the spirit 
which had given the Congress 
the strength to defeat the ex-ruler 
of Dungarpur in the first two 
General Elections and which had 
made Sri Birla speak respect- 

fully with the then little-known Sri 
Sukhadia, when he became 


Chief Minister in 1954 (though ' 


in the beginning Sri Birla had 
sought to topple his ministry 


. house. ` 


by describing it as “a Govern- 
ment of upstarts’’). 

The people of Rajasthan, and 
more specially Congressmen, 
must be grateful to the bold 
Right-wing bid this time to grab 
power in Rajasthan at least for , 
one reason: it has made Chief 
Minister Sukhadia declare cate- 
gorically and unambiguously that 
“Rajasthan is not for sale to Sri 
B.M. Birla and his Rajas, Ranis 
and Rajadadis". 

What has given the Big Busi- 
ness the hope in . Rajasthan is 
the precariously slender mojority 
with which the Congress came 
to power in 1962 and the small 
margin within whichthe Congress 
fortunes have fluctuated in the 
last three General Elections. 

Despite the fact that the Con- 
gress formed the government 
after each of the last three Gene- 
ral Elections, it could never 
command a majority in respect 
of total Votes cast. In the 1952 
General Election, it secured 39.8 
per cent of polled votes and won. 
82 seats, inuluding seven uncon- 
tested seats in a house of 160; in 
1957 and 1962, itcould secure 
45.20 percent and 40 per cent 
votes and 119 seats and 88 seats 
including, one uncontested, res- 
pectively in a house of 176. 
Obviously, the Congress fortunes 
fluctuated within- a range of five 
per cent of the total votes cast, 
and an unfavourable swing 
between the first and third Gene- 
rel Elections brought the Party to 
the verge of loosing its majority. 
After the last General Election, 
it could maintain itself in power 
after inducting one Independent 
into its ranks. No doubt, the 
Opposition too was a divided 


Congress Votes Declined 


Out of the total of 26 districts 
of Rajasthan, in the five districts 
of Jaipur, Sawai Madhopur, 
Chittorgarh, Alwar and Ganga- 
nagar, the number of total votes 
polled by the Congress succes- 
sively declined in last three 
General Elections as also the 
candidates returned, in 1962 
compared to the previous General 
Elections. 

On the other hand, the party 
continued to improve its position 
in terms of votes in the eight 
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„but 


, Dungarpur, 


districts of Kota, Bhilwara, 
Pali, Jalore, Barmer, Jaisalmer, 
Jodhpur and Bikaner ; however. 


this trend could not ‘be reflected 
in the number of seats won. 
For instance, the number of 


. Successful candidates from Kota, 


Barmer and Jodhpur wereless in 
the third General Election than 
that in the second. And in 
Jaisalmer, the Congress improved 
its position by bringing the Swa- 
tantra mémber from the area 
(uncle of the ex-ruler) into its 
own fold. 

In the districts of-Jhunjhunu, 
Bharatpur, Tonk, Ajmer, Bundi, 
Jhalwar, Banswara, Udaipur, 


' Sirohi - 'and Nagaur, Congress 


improved its polling percentage 
in the second General Election 
lost again in the third. 
Except in Sirohi, it declined both 
in terms of votes polled and the 
seats won. Elsewhere, only ‘in 
the districts of Churu, Sikar and 
the Congress could 
recover in 1962 some of the 


_ ground it had lost in 1952 in terms 


of votes. 

Of all Rajasthan districts, the 
Connress secuerd lesser number 
of votes in 15 districts in the 
third General Election as com- 
pared to the second. The total 
number -of Congress candidates 
returned ‘to the State Assembly 
increased in seven districts ; it 
remained unchanged in two "and 
the total number of seats- won by 
it was slashed down in 17 
districts. 


Fall in Congress Votes 


The erratic behaviour of the 
ballot box is also revealed from 
the fact that in Jaipur district, 
with the reduction of only 10 
per ‘cent of votes polled in 1962 
as compared to 1957, the number 


' of succesful Congress candidates 


came down from seven to two. 
Similarly, in Bharatpur, a fall in 


‘percentage of votes by less than 


nine percent reduced the number 
of. Congress seats from 
six to two. In Ganganagar, 
the Congress seats came down 
from five to one with only nine 
per cent fall in the votes polled 


it. : 
Of the 87 Congress legislators 


- who came out successful in 1962, 


eight of them secured less than 


.35 per cent votes and 11 polled 
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' good! as far as it went. 


` of “peasant for peasant”. 


j 


between 35 per cent and 40 
per cent. In the event of 
multiplicity of candidates the 
situation could be too tough for 


. the Congress. 


Moreover, with each- successive 
election, the role of Independents 
in the State politics has been 
showing a declining curve; their 
votes! falling from 42 per cent to 
39 per centand to only 19 per cent 
in the first, second and third 
General Elections respectively 
and ,the number of successful 
coming down from 
35 in the first to 22 .in the 
third.. ^ 


Congress Split 


Another development which 
has taised the hopes in the 
Swatantra-Jan\ Sangh circles is 
the split in the Congress between 
the group led by the Jat leader, 
ChaudharyKumbharam Arya and 
Maharaja Rana Harishchandra 
Singh of Jhalwar on the one 
hand;and the group led by Chief 
Minister Sri Sukhadia on the 
otheri An overall electoral adjust- 
ment amongst various Opposition 
groups which appeared round 
the corner at one stage, also led to 
an atmosphere where uncommit- 
ted votes could swing in favour 
of the Opposition. — This/wà 
But 
things have not worked out 
exactly as it was anticipated. 


The, factiónal warfare inside 


. the Congress would have proved 


of immense help to the Right- 
wing. Opposition if the 
Arya-Jhalwar group had not 
left the Congress. In 1962, these 
leaders could carefully “sabotage” 

the election of their opponents 
insidethe Congress and thus help 
the Opposition candidates in many 
areas. Sri Kumbharam Arya 
could then undoubtedly influence 
the peasant communities, mostly 
the Jats, by giving the pet slogan 
In its 
ultimate effect the slogan calls 
upon the Jats, meenas and gujars 
to vote against Brahmin-Baniyas 
and other. 
worked wellso far in attracting 


the rural representatives at least | 


in Bikaner, Jaipur, and Jodhpur 
divisions, around Sri Kumbha- 
ram' Arya. In the third General 
Election, the sweeping victory of 


This technique had: 


Maharani Gayatri Devi in Jaipur 
-Tonk-Sawai Madhopur belt 
was to a great measure, due to 
a clever combination of these 
rural communities in addition 
to her glamour and the Maha- 
raja’s support. 


Dissidents’ Hopes 


Later when Sri Kumbharam 
Arya and the Jhalwar prince 
joined hand, the Jat leader 
explained it away by claiming 
thatthe former. jagirdars also 
had, become farmers, By giving a 
call for Jat-Rajput unity, by 
building Arya and Harishchandra 
as symbols of that unity, the | 
dissident group has hopes, with 
some justification, that the 
coming-together of these two tra- 
ditionally antagonistic commu- 
nities would tilt the electorate 


-dicisively in their favour. 


Attempts to bring together 
Sri Kumbharam Arya and Maha- 
raja Rana Harishchandra Singh 
of Jhalwar was made as early 
as in 1962 by Union Minister Sri 
Satyanarain Sinha. It was at Sri 
Sinha’s residence in New Delhi 
that the Jhalwar ruler had 
pledged to stand by the Jat leader. 
But Sri Harishchandra Singh 
developed cold feet immediately 
thereafter when the Congress 
High Command charged Sri Arya 
with acts of indiscipline and 
sabotage on the basis of the 
report submitted by Sri Kandu- 
bhai Desai. The Jat leader made 
a public declaration that the 
Jhalwar prince was with him; 
but Sri Harishchandra Singh 
deserted Sri Arya. Relations 
between the two became extremely 
strained and when Chief Minis- 


-ter Sukhadia, in a bid to forge 


unity amongst factions in the face 
of growing Swatantra-Jan Sangh 
combination, sought to bring 
back Sri Arya in State politics 
through a by-election to the State 
Assembly from Hanumangarh, 
and later decided to include Sri 
Arya in the Ministry, Sri Harish- 
chandra Singh and his followers 
were amongst the most vocal 


-opponents of the Chief Minister's 


emove. 

In February 1965, when Sri 
Sukhadia announced his intention 
to step down from the Chicf 


Ministership and move to 
Delhi as AICC General 
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`- Jhalwar 


Secretary, another Union 
Minister, Sri Dinesh Singh 
brought Sri Arya and Sri Harish- 
chandra Singh together and a new 
anti-Sukhadia alliance between the 
two was forged. Sri Harishchandra 
Singh by that time had come to 
accept Sri Dinesh Singh and his 
political mentor. But for the 
encouragement given by . Sri 
Dinesh Singh, whose word was 
believed to carry the Prime 
Minister’s authority behind it, the 
factional warfare inside the 
Rajasthan Congress would not 
have grown so intensively.~ Till 
the last moment, when the CEC 
finalised the list of Congress 


candidates from Rajasthan Sri ' 


Atya and the Jhalwar ruler were 
under the impression, atleast 
they gave this imperassion to 
their followers that a sec- 
tion of the High Command 
would give them formidable 
support. They had hoped to 
get and did succeed in getting a 
fair number of tickets for their 
followers by displaying trust in 
Sri Sukhadia by authorising him 
to select the Rajasthan candi- 
dates. And for some further 
gains, the dissidents were de- 
pending on their mutually anta- 
. gonistic supporters in Delhi like 
Sri Dinesh Singh on the one 
side and Sri C.B. Gupta and 
Sri Morarji Desai, on the other. 


Birlas Begin 


When these expectations were 
belied and the Sukhadia list was 
almost wholly endorsed by the 
CEC, there was acute disappoint- 
ment among the followers of the 
Jhalwar-Arya axis. It was at 
this stage that the house of the 
Birlas started influencing dissi- 
dent politics through Maharaja- 
rana Harishchandra Singh of 
whose relation with 
Birla's had been cemented further 
with the aid of Sri Dinesh Singh. 
In accordance with the decision 
taken at the Birla house in Delhi, 
the Jhalwar prince asked his 
ally to break completely with 
. Sukhadia by resigning from the 
Ministry. Lest Sri Arya had 
second thoughts, Jhalwar asked 
his lieutenant Sri Bhim Singh, 
a jagirdar of Mandava, to resign 
from the Deputy- Ministership 
and force the issue. Reports 
were circulated that other dissi- 
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- Chief Minister Sukhadia. 


few public 


dent Ministers would follow. But 
to this pressure campaign there 
was no response either from the 
Congress High Command or 
Con- 
gress President Kamaraj's rather 
blunt comment, “Let them go”, 
sealed the fate of the dissidents. 
. Sri, Arya and his followers 
were prepared to give up the 
Ministerial posts—after all it en- 
tailed only a sacrifice for three 
months-but were reluctant to quit 
the Congress. Sri Arya asked 
many of his followers to persua- 


de Jhalwar to change his stand. ` 


But the Maharajarana Harish 
Chandra Singh was. committed 
to the Birlas and had also made 
commitments to Maharani Gaya- 
tri Devi. He stuck to his gun. 
Ultimately, when assurance caníe 
from the Birlas for financial help 
in case the .dissidents left the 
Congress; Sri Arya capitulated, 
and the Janata Party came into 
existence. 


Sukhadia’s Stand . 


Sri Sukhadia, who is generally 
recognised for his political shrewd- 
ness even by his critics, had not 
only not made any move to 
pacify these angry dissidents 
but on the other hand he appears 
to be deliberately provoking them 
by his uncompromising postures 
forcing these almost to the point of 
no return. His logic appears to be 
simple. Chaudhary Kumbharam 
Arya canvassing 2 support for 
Rajas, Ranis and the Birla caü- 
didates would not be able to 
appeal to ihe  peasant masses, 
except the rich peasantry. Sri 
Aryas appeal as a progressive 
peasant leader fighting for the 
establishment of the Peasant Raj 


o 


.as against the Baniya Raj of 


Sukhadia would wear off fast, 
according to Sri Sukhadia’s 
thought—process. He 
simply appear as just one more 
propagandist of the maharaja- 
jagirdar-big businessmen com- 
bination. Sri Arya is conscious of 
this danger and that is why he 
has confined himself so far, to 
planning the strategy in his 
own farm-house and in closed- 
door meetings elsewhere. The 
meetings he has 
addressed so far after the split 
have been in areas where no Jat 
candidate is contesting : having 


would - 
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built himself as the supreme Jat 
leader in Rajasthan how can he 
ask the Jat masses to vote against 
the Jat (Congress) candidates 
and in favour of jagirdars? Sri 
Sukhadia thus hopes to clipp Sri 
Aryaj wings to a considerable 
extent. 


Swatantra Dilemma 


Secondly, Sri Sukhadia anti- 
cipated that once out of the 
Congress, the dissidents would 
have to demand some' seats from 
the Jan Sangh and the Swatantra 
Party. The two parties allocated 
the 184 seats in the Rajasthan 
Assembly among themselves 
earlier (Swatantra 119 ; Jan 
Sangh 65). The Jan Sangh later 
demonstrated an inflexible- atti- 
tude in regard to any further 
reduction in their quota. For the 
Swatantra Party also, therefore, 
it was not possible to curtail its 
Share much. 

The emergence of the Janata 
Party as one more claimant in 
the Opposition alliance naturally 
created difficulties in the way of 
an over-all Opposition adjust- 
ment. -And «ultimately the Swa- 
tantra Party was faced with the 
choice of either coming to an 
agreement with the SSP or the 
Janata Party. Due to its com- 
mitments to the Maharaja of 
Jhalwar, the Swatantra Party 
preferred an adjustment with the 
Janata Party. As a result an 
angry and insulted SSP became 
virtually the catalytic agent for 
the forging of an electoral adjust- 
ment of the Left parties, Agree- 
ment has already been arrived at 
between the SSP, the CPI and 
Left CP in regard to 110 Assem- 


.bly and 12 Lok Sabha seats. 


Differences remained to be sorted . 
out between the CPI and .CP(M) 

in regard to three Assembly 
constituencies and between the 
CPI and the SSP in regard to 
another three Assembly constitu- 
encies. Attempts are being made 
to eliminate these differences, 
But the three partners in the 
Left Front have agreed to restrict 
their conflict to these six cons- 
tituencies even if they fail!to 
resolve it. Thus the emergence 
of the Janata Party on Rajas- 
than’s political horizon has led 
to a rupture in the overall 
Opposition alliance and to that 
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extent the atmosphere has chang- 
ed to the advantage of Congress. 


Arya's Predicament 


The attitude of the Jan Sangh 
and the Swatantra Party towards 
the two leading lights of the 
Janata Party—Sri Kumbharam 
Arya and Sri Harishchandra . 
Singh—is also hamstrung © by 
their previous public commit- 
ments. The Opposition groups 
submitted a memorandum to the 
then Union , Home Minister 
Nanda against the inclusion of 
Chaudhary Kumbharam Arya 
in the Rajasthan Ministry. The 
Jan Sangh and the Swatantra 
Party then charged him with 
messing up with an amount of 
over à crore of ruppees in what 
is known as the “gur scandal". 
These parties, therefore, were less ' 
than enthusiastic about accom- 
modating and strengthening 
Chaudhary Kumbharam Arya’s 
hands and contributing to the 
improvement of his political : 
stock. In contrast, Maharani 
Gayatri Devi of Swatantra Party, 
Sri Bhairom Singh of the Jan 
Sangh and Sri B. M. Birla were 
inclined more favourably to 
Maharajarana Harishchandra 
Singh of Jhalwar. As a result, 
while the Jhalwar prince and 
his Jieutenants have been accom- 
modated, the Jan Sangh and 
the Swatantra Party appear to 
be dealing with Sri Kumbha- 
ram Arya and his followers 
cautiously. The chances of Sri 
Arya finding a safe seat for him- 
self in the State Assembly there- 
fore appears remote at the time of 
, writing, though the Jat leader has 
told his followers that he did 
not want to be tiedto any parti- 
cular constituency. He would like 
to remain free for organising the : 
election campaign for his party. 

The Swatantra Party has 
agreed to release 11 Assembly 
seats to the Janata Party. Seven 
of Sri Kumbharam Arya’s follo- 

+ wers are contesting as Swatantra 
Party candidates. The Jan Sangh 
has agreed to release three 
Assembly seats: two in Kota 
division (the Jhalwar ruler and 
one of his lieutenants) and one 
in Sikar district. The Jan Sangh 

' has also agreed not to- put up 

any candidate from the Jhalwar . 

parliamentary constituency from 
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where i Maharajkumar Brijraj 
Singh of Kota is likely to be the 
Janata; Party candidate. In any 
tase the Jan Sangh had no hopes 
of winning these seats. The 
picture, with regard to the allo- 
cation of seats among Opposition 





parties, therefore emerges as 
follows :— 
Total Assembly seats : 184 
Right Front Left Front 
Swatantra— 108 SSP—53 
| Gncluding . 
7 Arya . 
followers) 
Jan . |Sangh—62 CPI—25 
Janata Party—14 CP(M)—32 
| . Miscellaneous 6 
| 184 . 116 
: It is possible that the Swa- 





tantra Party might not be in a 
position to find candidates . for 


all the seats it has kept for itself; y 


because it has no organisation 

in the pockets of Left influence. 
The picturein regard to Lok 

Sabha seats is as follows :— 


"Right; Left Cong- Indepen-- 
ress dents 

Swatan- SSP-9 22. 2 

tra—15 : 

Jan CP(M)3 . 

Sangh-5 

Janatà-1 


Note ? (a) The Congress is 
not {putting up any candidate 
against Maharaja Karni Singh 





- of Bikaner and the Swatantra 


Party’ is not putting up any 
‘candidate against Bikaner and 


Maharaja Brijendra Singh of 
Bharatpur; both of. these 
propose to stand as Indepen- 
dents. 


(b) Candidates claiming to 
be Independents but contesting 
on Swatantra symbol have been 
treated as Swatantra candidates. 


Triangular Contest 


A triangular contest between 
the Left Front, the Right. Front 
and ithe Congress thus appears 
unavoidable in most of the cons- 
tituencies in Rajasthan. There 
is no doubt that a large number 
of independents would also come 
in the field, sponsored ‘either by 


the Arya-Jhalwar group inm order . 


to divide the Congress: votes 
or by the Congress candidates 
in | order to divide the 
anti-Congress votes. The 


lectoral scene in Rajasthan 
en the fourth General Election, 
itherefore, promises to be as 
confusing as it was in any pre- 
vious election. 


Opposition Record 


Some more significant facts in 
regard to the performance of the 
vatious Opposition groups in the 
last General Election need to be 
recalled ‘before we proceed to 
indicate the factors that are likely 
to work in the coming General 
Election and their probable 
impact on the fortunes of various 
parties. 

‘In the third General Election 
the Congress put up candidates in 


„all the 176 Assembly constituen- 


cies in 26 districts. It was only 
in Tonk district that none of its 
candidate was returned. 

Jan Sangh put up candidates 
from 94 Assembly constituencies 
spread over twenty one districts. 
But it drew a complete blank in 
as many as 14 districts and its 
fifteen legislators were elected 
from seven districts only. 

The Swatantra Party fielded 
candidates in 83 Assembly consti- 


. tuencies spread over -19 districts. 


But the 36 legislators of the 
Swatantra were elected from only 
11 districts. 

The five Socialists were elected : 
from two districts and the five 
Communists from three districts. 

A further analysis reveals that 
the following districts proved to 
be Congress strongholds. 


District Seats Won Seats Lost 
Jaisalmer - 
Sirohi 
Bundi 
Sikar 
Bhilwara 
Jalore 
Nagour 
Churu 

Pali 
Jodhpur 
Jhalwar 
Ajmer 
Chittorgarh 
Alwar, 

In Banswara and Bikaner dis- 
tricts, the Congress was even with 
the Socialists, each securing two 
Seats. 

In the following districts the 
Congress lost alarger number of 
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seats than it won: 


District Seats Won Seats Lost 
Jaipur 15: 5 
Jhunjhunu 3 4 
Bharatpur 2 8 
Sawai Madhopur 3 5 
Kotah 3 4 
Dungarpur 1 2 
Barmer . 2 3 
Ganganagar- 1 6 


The Swatantra Party’s main 
regions of success were Jaipur, 
Tonk, Udaipur, and Jhunjhunu 
districts, where it won 13, 4,5 
and 3 seats respectively. Simi- 
larly, the Jan Sangh scored heavi- 
ly in Sawai Madhopur, Kota and 
.Udaipur districts securing 3, 4 
and 3 seats respectively. 

It may also be mentioned that 
56 out of the 94 candidates fielded 
by Jan Sangh (that is, 60 per 
cent), and 38 out of the 83 Swa- 
tantra candidates (47.9 per cent 
` forfeited their security deposits. 
Of the 176 Congress candidates, 
only four forfeited their security 
deposits and all of them were in 
Jaipur region. 

District wise, the Swatantra 
Party or the Jan Sangh has vir- 
.tually no influence in Ganganagar, 
Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Sirohi, Bhil- 
wara, Banswara and Alwar dis- 
tricts. 


Campaign Issues | 


The Jan Sangh—Swatantra- 
Janata Party campaign against 
the Congress depends to a large 
measure on creating an atmos- 
phere in favour of the inevitabi- 
lity of the Congress defeat in 
Rajasthan. Their success in this 
effort is calculated to swing the 
ten per cent uncommitted votes 
towards the Opposition. À power- 
ful press propaganda has been 
unleashed to create such an atmos- 

phere and the Opposition leaders 
' have been repeating it ad nau- 
seam. But the large majority of 
the electorate does not read news- 
papers and the voter, who is in 
the know of the trends and deve- 
lopments in his constituency, is 
likely to make up his mind on 
the basis of his own assessment. 

The charges of corruption 
against the Congress leaders, and 
the Ministers in particular, have 
turned out to be another major 
campaign issue. In the rural areas 
the cow slaughter question pre- 
dominates every other issue 
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“Congress leaders say 


though in Rajasthan cow slaugh- 
ter was banned .about ten years 
ago, and even the export of cow 
was prohibited recently. Petty 
grievances of the people, which 


grow into a major irritation in ' 


tbe individual voter's mind and 
the frustrations of the people due 
to price rise and increase in the 
incidence of taxation provide the 
general backdrop of resentment 
and dissatisfaction amongst the 
common masses. 


Birla Gold 


- And all this is being pressed 
to advantage with the backing of 
virtually unlimited resources plac- 
ed at the disposal of Swatantra— 
Jan Sangh-Janata combination. 
Chief Minister Sukhadia said 
recently that Sri B. M. Birla had 
earmarked Rupees one crore to 
achieve his objective of dislodging 
the Congress from power in Rajas- 
than. To this came Sri Birla’s 
rejoinder that money did not 
grow ontrees and he did not have 
enough to squander. But the 
that Sri 
Sukhadia's charge could be prov- 
edif Sri Birla were to lay before 
public scrutiny the accounts of 
the trust funds that his family 
members control, and if a list of 
employees and highly paid officers 
workingin various constituencies 
were disclosed. Sri G. D. Somani, 
cement industrialist and a .close 
friend of the Birla family, has 
publicly stated that Sri B. M. 
Birla would change the face of 
Rajasthan if, once the Congress 
was dislodged from power and 


' parties working under his advice 


formed the Government. 

Sri Birla's annoyance with the 
Congress Government in Rajas- 
than does not only spring from 
his resentment at the audacity of 
a District Magistrate of Jaiput 
who ordered tbe arrest of three 
of his executives (including a 


Birla) during a 55-day strike in: 


his National Engineering factory. 
Though Sri G. D. Birla would 
have everyone believe that he 
disfavoured Sri Radheshyam Mo- 
rarka because, as the Chairman of 
the Public Accounts Committee, 
he had exposed some scandals in- 
volving some of his near and dear 
ones, the fact remains that the 
Birlas have entered the electoral 
battle in' Rajasthan with much 
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' scene in New Delhi. 


greater ambitions. The tales of 
differences between G. D. and 
B. M. may be right or wrong; but 
their parliamentary candidate 
from Jhunjhunu has publicly 
claimed that the Birla brothers are 
united in backing him. 

The Birla-men are openly go~ 
ing about saying that Sri 
Sukhadia has let the big business 


-down by denying them an op- 


portunity to carve out large-size 
farms in the Rajasthan canal 
command area. They aud their 
American patrons believe that a 
Swatantra-led Government in 
Rajasthan will place the 30-lakh 
acres of new irrigated land at the 
disposal of the big limited com- 
panies and this will work as a 
model of “progressive farming” 
in India, 


The recent geological surveys 
have revealed the presence of vast 
deposits of minerals and oil in 
Rajasthan. A pliable Govern- 
ment in Rajasthan would make it 
easier for them to exploit the 
natural wealth according to their 
own ideas of free enterprise. 
Rajasthan no longer remains an 
arid waste. It promises to deve- 
lop into a prosperous agro-in- 
dustrial region and the Birlas and 
their ideological brothers cannot 
take risk by depending on their 
allies in Congress to do it. 

There is also a report in circu- 
lation in Rajasthan about the 
meeting of some of India's top 
industrial tycoons of the Birla- 
group in Bombay, where it was 
decided that a Free Enterprise 
should havea state under their 
thumb to counter-balance the 
likelihood of Kerala going under 
the Communist hold once again. 


Division of Labour 


Under thedivision of labour in 
the Birla house Sri G.D. Birla is 
looking after his henchmen inside 
the Congress and Sri B.M. Birla 
is working to bring as many Birla 
supporters to Parliament as possi- 
blefrom the Opposition ranks. 
If the situation so developed, the 
Birlas could by “playing their 
cards well” (in the words of Sri 
G.D. Birlain Calcutta recently) 
influence decisively the political 
The Birla 
participation in Rajasthan poli- 
tics in a big way is thus under- 
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standable. It is not just an acci- 
dent, but part of a grand strategy. 

Assessing fully-well that the 
electoral behaviour of the voters 
in rest of the Rajasthan is more 
or less predictable and has appa- 
rently stabilised along well-de- 
marcated political line, the Birlas 
have concentrated their energy 
and resources in Jodhpur division. 
Rajdadi Badan Kanwar, mother 
of Late Maharaja Harit Singh 
of Jodhpur, has promised to cam- 
paign for Birla candidates. Her 
younger son, Maharaja Devi 
Singh: has been appointed the 
Swatantra Party organiser for the 
Jodhpur division. 


Congress prospects 


In spite of this massive chal- 
lege, Chief Minister Sukhadia 
claims to be confident’ that the 
Congress will be able to form a 
Government in Rajasthan. In 
Udaipur district the Con gress had 
lost eight seats out of 13 in the 
last election. But the Lasadia 
seat was lost-by 200 votes, Girwa 
by 167 votes and Kumbhalgarh 
by 300 votes. Three other con- 
stituencies were lost by about two 
thousand votes. Sri Sukhadia’ 
has also been paying greater atten- 
tion to this district and the com- 
placency that marked the Con- 
gress efforts in the last General 
Election is no longer evident. 
Taking into account all these 
factors Sri Sukhadia is confident 
that he would be able to turn the 
table on the Opposition in Udai- 
pur district. -In Dungarpur and 
Banswar districts, where exten- 
sive and prompt famine relief 
work were carried on recently, 
Public Relation Minister Harideo 
Joshi is confident not only of 
holding his ground, but of im- 
proving the Congress position. In . 
Bhilwara the Congress remains 
strong. In Udaipur division, only 
Chittorgarh district is likely to 
cause some worry to the Cong- 
ress election managers. 

In the Bikaner division, the 
Congress could win only one seat 
in Ganganagar district in the 
last election. In the coming 
election the district will have 
nine seats and the Congress 


` prospects could not be worse. If 


anything, there are chances of 
some gains. In any case,in this 


l . district it is the two Communist 
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Parties and the SSP that provide . 


the main challenge. The likelihood 
therefore of Swatantra or Jan 
Sangh making any inroads in this 
district are negligible. 

In Bikaner district, the Con- 
gress captured two: out of four 
Seats in thelast General Election 
and hére also the Socialists 
provide the main Opposition. If 
the Swatantra-Jan Sangh combine 
was to; put up strong candidates 
in this area, it would only im- 
prove the Congress chances, In 
Churu, district, which has five 
Assembly seats, the Arya group 
is concentrating its forces to 
defeatithe Congress condidates. 

In Jaipur district, where the 
Congress was defeated in 15 out 
of 17 seats in the last -General 
Election,.the fate of  Cangress 
could not be worse. On the con- 
trary, 'the fact that the Swatantra 
Party! treasurer Sri Charanjit 
Roy is the Lok Sabha candidate 
from Dassa parliamentry consti- 
tuency in place of Maharaj- 
kumar Prithvi Singh -should 
make it possible for the Congress 
candidates to show better results. 
Bharatpur was a ‘bad area’ from, 
the Congress viewpoint even in 
the last General Election, but the 
ruling party's performance in 
Alwar may considerably improve 
because of the unity that has ‘been 


forged amongst the local leaders_ 
' in contrast to the open warfare 


among the Congress candidates in 
1962.. In Sikat the challenge to 
the Congress does not. yet appear 
to be; serious. In. Jhunjhunu the 
results- remain unpredictable 
because the Left Communist 
parliamentary candidate, Chau- 
dhary  Ghasiram's campaign 
appears to — be gathering 
momentum. He. may prove a 
more formidablé ^ opponenet of 
Sri Birla than. Sri Morarka., In 


Ajmer, the net result may remain ` 


the same as during the last elec- 
tions: 


Rural Communities, 


In Jaipur division, as a whole, 
the Congress has taken greater 
care in the selection of candi- 
dates and the major rural com- 
munities are not as, antagonistic 
to the Congress as they were -in 


the last General Election. 


In Kota division no doubt 
the Congress faces an uphill 


task. The Congress organisation 
in this area had been virtually 
mortgaged to the Maharaja of 


Jhalawar and Maharajkumar 
of Kota all these years. Old 
anti-Maharaja workers were 


denied opportunities and were 
suppressed, In the meantime, the 
Jan Sangh influence grew. Now 
the Maharajarana of Jhalwar 
had deserted the Congress and 
made common cause with the 
Jan Sangh, The old Congress 
workers are no doubt again in 


^ the field. 


Decisive Battle 


The decisive battle will be 
foughtin Jodhpur division. The 
Taparias, Patodias, Somanis and 
Singhivis backed by the Jodhpur 
princely house and almost all the 
big jagirdars of the area fight for 
theSwatantra side while powerful 
Congress leaders like Food 
Minister Sri Nathuram Mirdha., 
PlanningMinister Sri Mathuradas 
Mathur, Cooperation Minister 
Sri Parasaram Maderna, 
Speaker Sri Ram Niwas Mirdha 
with -massive support of 
the peasantry in the rural areas 
ranged against the Swatantra 
phalanx. It is from Pali that senior 
Congress M.P. Sri Harischandra 
Mathur is contesing for Lok Sabha. 
In Jalore, the house of Sahu Jain 
and the Birlas are confronting 
each other. In terms of resources 
the Congress candidate, Sri 
S.C. Mehta, with the Sahu-Jain 
backing, should not lag far be- 
hind the Swatantra’s Sri D. N. 
Patodia, the Birla nominee. In 
Barmer, former Communist Sri 
Amrita Nabata is the Congress 
candidate and is attempting to 

wrest the seat from the sitting 
Swatantra M.P. Sri Tan Singh. 

Ifthe Congress is able to 
frustrate the Swatantra ambitions 
in Jodhpur and retain the number 
of seats it wonin the last elec- 
tions (26 out of 39), the Congress 
may safely hope for another 
five-year term in office in 
Rajasthan. If Big Money in 
alliance with the emotional appeal 
of Rajdadi, is able to make big 
inroads in this division, the 
Congress may be in a difficult 
situation. It is in this division 
again that the Congress leaders 
would have to contend with 
Chaudhry Kumbharam  Arya’s 
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sneaking tactics. The Jats are a 
formidable community in this 
area. The Mirdhas are the tra- 
ditional Jat leaders of the region. 
Will Sri Kumbharam Arya succeed 
jn rousing the.Jat masses against 
their leaders by convincing them 
that the Mirdhas had betrayed 
the Jat cause by deserting them, 
or will the Mirdhas succeed in 
convincing their mass following 
that in his blind anti-Sukhadia 
hatred Sri Kumbharam Arya had 
sold himself to the anti-peasant 
interests of the Rajas-Ranis and 
the big tycoons ? If Sri Kumbha- 
ram Arya fails in his mission 
in Jodhpur division, it may well 
mean the end of his political 
career. If hesucceeds, he may 


once again demonstrate his indis- | 


pensability in the formation of a 
. government in Rajasthan. The 

results in Jodhpur division will 
thus decide the character of the 
future government. 

Partywise analysis reveals that 
inthe last elections only 15 per 
cent of the Jan Sangh candidates 
and 30 per cent of the Swatantra 


candidates were returned. Can 
the percentage of returns of the 
two parties exceed 40 per cent ‘in 
the coming election ? This looks 
improbable. In that case, these 
parties would not be able to win 
more than 75 seats ina house of 
184. Who wil provide the rest 
of the 23 seats to givethe Jan 
Sangh-Swatantra coalition «a 
working majority and help it in 
the formation of a government ? 

The Left parties are also in 
for some gains no doubt. The 
situation in Bharatpur, where the 
SSPis supporting the Maharaja 
against Union Minister Sri Raj 
Bahadur, and in Banswara 
where the SSP has à good mass 
base amongst the  Bheels, the 
party is in good shape. In 
Bikaner, Udaipur and Jhalawar it 
will provide a Left alternative to 
the electorate. 

The CPI in Alwar district and 
the Left CP in Sikar, Jhunjhunu, 
Churu and Ganganagar belt can 
undoubtedly hope to make head- 


ay. 
The overall Left poll campaign 


will also help in focussing atten- 


tion on basic problems and to some 


extent force the Right-wing com- 4 
bination to raise its campaign 
from purely irrational issues. To 
this extent it will be a serious obs- 
tacle to Right-wing parties. 


It follows, therefore, that the 
Congress has not completely lost 
all chances of forming a govern- 
ment in Rajasthan. It is still 
likely to- emergeas the largest 
single party and perhaps the only 
party which would be in a posi- 
tion to form a government unless 
the Congress campaign suffers in 
the last phase due to superiority 
of Big money resources and unless 
some untoward incidents like the 
fate of Jagatguru intervenes to 
agitate the minds of the people 
seriously. 


The Congress no doubt is 
facing a most serious challenge 
in Rajasthan; but the battle in 
the Aravali hills and the sandunes 
of Thar is exciting because it 
would prove if money alone can 
buy the votes or not. 


RAJASTHAN GENERAL ELECTION DATA 











" 1952 
LOK SABHA (Seats 20) VIDHAN SABHA (Seats160) 
Total Number Number: Number Total Number Number Number 
. number of seats of seats of depo- ‘numberof of seats of seats of depo- 
PARTIES -of valid contested won sits for- valid vo- contested won sits for- 
votes feited- ^ tes polled f feited 
polled i 
Congress 1,460,971 20 9 Nil 1286,953 149 75 10 
(41.4) (39.5) 
Socialist Party . 119,287 5. Nil E 136,464 52 1 38 
: (3.4) (4.3) : 
K.M.P.P. 31,443 1 Nil 1 16,411 6 1 3 - 
i (0.9) (0.5) 
Communist Party 5,490 1 Nil 1 17,181 . 12 Nil 12 
(0.2) (0.5) 
‘Jan Sangh 107,089 3 1 2 193,532 50 8 30 
(3.0) (5.9) 
Independents 1028,388 44 10 . 19 896,178 348 68 185. 
(29.2) (27.4) 
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RAJASTHAN GENERAL ELECTION DATA 
; | 1957 
LOK SABHA (Sedts 22) ; VIDHAN SABHA (Seats 176) 
i = 
Total Number Number Number Total Number Number Number 
numberof of seats of seats of depo- numberof of seats of seats of depo- 
PARTIES valid vo- contested won sits for- valid vo- contested won sits for 
_tes polled | feited’ tes polled . feited 
Congress 2,494,094 22 19 2 2,141,924 176 119 2 
i (53:60). (45.20) 
P.S.P. 58,916 2 '|Ni 2 117,32 ^ 25 1 10 
LAS (1.3) (2.4) 
Communist Party 223,416 3 Nil 1 143,547 23. 1 13 
E ' (4.8) i (3.0). 
Jan Sangh . .. 518,355 7 Nil _ Ni 263,443 47 6 26 
: D - (11.1) (5.52) 
Other parties and — 1,354,302 26 3 10 2;080,015 382 49 211 
Independents . (29.20) (43.90) 
To i i 
] 1962 © 
. LOK SABHA (Seats 22) VIDHAN SABHA (Seats 176) 
Total | Number Number Number Total Number Number Number 
Number of seats of seats of depo- Number of seats of seats of depo- 
PARTIES of valid contested. | won sits for- of valid contested won siis for- 
votes po- feited votes po- feited 
i Hed - lled 
Congress 1,951,507 21 | 14 1 2052383 175 87 4 
l (37.58). - (40.02) 
Communist 155,380 5 Nil 3 276972 45 5 25 
EE (2.99) ` (5.40) 
Swatantra 940,106 10 3 1 878,056 93 36 * 33 
ae (18.10) l - (17.11) 
P.S.P. Nil Nil Nil Ni - 74,858 22 2 14 
(1.46) 
Jän Sangh  .. ^ 482438 l FOE 4  ' 469497] 94 15 55 
p z (9.28) (9.15) 
“Socialist - 191,823 6 Nil 4 189,147  .40 5 25 
r (3.69) (3.68) 
*Other parties and 1471,998 58 4 47 1,192,050 420 25 342 
Independents (28. 35) (23 .23) 





*Hindu Mahasabha secured '0.22 per cent and 0.34 per cent votes for Lok Sabha and Vidhan Sabha res- 
pectively.. Ram Rajya Parishad secured 3. 69 per cent votes and one Lok Sabha seat and for Vidhan Sabha 
3.69 per cent votes and three seats. 
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The Toady’s Progress 


M. R. 


HE so-called Paramountcy. of the princes and 

princelings under the British Raj had lapsed on 

the eve of India’s independence and the nation 
had voted in favour of a democratic republic in which 
these creatures of alien rule had really no place. 
The Indian Chamber of Princes and other princely 
associations adopted, under inspiration from the 
British, tactics of collective pressure, out of all pro- 
portion to their real worth ; and they succeeded in 
persuading the Government of India and its policy- 
makers, that their abdication would be a gret “sacri- 
fice" of power and property. 


Sardar Patel's Tribute 


Colonel Tod's Annals and Antiquities of Rajputana 
had ascribed all the glory of medieval chivalry and 
romanticism to the petty princely feuds of the past and 

- had drawn parallels between the histories of Medieval 
Europe and Rajputana thus adding to their heroic 
lusture. The Government of independent India 
almost seems to toe the line of Col. Tod. Even Sardar 
Patel, India’s first Home Minister paid, the following 
tribute to these princes on December 16, 1947 : 

“These princes havé by their acts of abnegation 
purchased in perpetuity their right to claim the devo- 
tion of their people.” : 

“To all of them, undoubtedly, the decisions they 
have taken have involved considerable sacrifice of 
power and fortune." When the Articles of the 
Covenants for merger of princely States were drafted 
a spirit of unbounded generosity was shown by the 
Union State Ministry under Sardar Patel. It is al- 
most a case of poetic justice that the Sardar's son, 
Sri Dayabhai Patel today leads a party which has 
become the political platform of the princely houses 
against the Congress. If one has to praise Sardar 
Patel's drive for national integration, one has also to 


note of his unconcealed bias for the princes, for which . 


the Congress and the nation as a whole have to pay 
a heavy price today. ` f 

It is not a question of becoming a left-wing critic of 
the princes. The London Times had this to say about 
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them as long back as 1853 :— 

“We (the British) have emancipated these pale 
and ineffectual pageants of royalty from the ordinary 
fate that waits on an oriental despotism. It has been 
well said that we give these princes power without res- 
ponsibility. Our hand of iron maintains them on the 
throne, despite their imbecility, their vices and their 
crimes. The result is in most of the States a chronic 
anarchy under which the revenues of the 
State are dissipated between the mercenaries of the 
camp and the minions of the Court. . The heavy and 
the arbitrary taxes levied on the miserable raiyats 
serve only to feed the meanest and the most degraded 


mankind. The theory seems in fact admitted that, 


the Government is not for the people but the people 


. for the King." 


The paramount power (the British) had, therefore, 
the exclusive right to settle: precedents and grant 
honours, to regulate ceremonies, to recognise all 
succession and to settle disputes as to succession, to 
impose or remit mazarana or succession duties, to 
take charge of the staté of minors. and to provide for 
their education and to impose the duty of loyalty to 
the crown. a 


Nehru’s Call 


The Udaipur session of the All-India States 
Peoples Conference in 1945, which was presided over 
by Jawahar lal Nehru, clearly extolled the rights of 
the States peoples for their complete emancipation 
against the “two-fold slavery”, that is, the slavery of 


_ the slaves of the British Paramountcy living in the 


world of make-believe that they had powers and 
unfettered rights over their peoples, but were really 
subject of the White Masters, under abject conditions. 

On India’s political map the princely states of 
Rajputana were shown in a yellow jaundiced colour 
and a popular Hindi novelist Rishab Charan Jain 
exposed the ‘black deeds’ committed in these states 
in one of the most widely read novelletes of the day 
Deshi Rajyon ki Kali Kartooten. 

Jaipur was the biggest revenue-yielding State in 
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Rajasthan ‘and owing to its ‘viability’ there was some 
delay in the merger of this State in the newly consti- 


tuted State of Rajasthan. His Highness the Maharaja . 


of Jaipur was ushered.as.the Rajpramukh of the State, 

but the Maharana of Udaipur had to be raised to the 
position of ‘Maha Rajpramukh’ because the latter 
protested against being ‘placed: on the same; pedestal 
as Jaipur. The consideration which justified this 
move in the eyes of the Government of India was not 
merely borne out of individual feelings but there were 
significant historical and political reasons for treating 
Udaipur with deferece. 


Udaipur Vs Jaipur. C i 


Udaipur and Jaipur had crossed swords right 
from the time of Akbar the great. Akabar’s famous 
genera] Raja Man Singh's sword has been preserved 
in the private armoury of the House of Jaipur, as an 
old (and old is gold) family relic. A daughter of the 
Sisodia clan of Rajputs who ruled Udaipur, had 
been given a separate palace in Jaipur and 
her marriage to Jaipur ruler was considered a rare 
honour to the Kachhawaha Prince. A battle was 
again fought for establishing the claim of the Sisodia 
Rani’s son to the throne of Jaipur, and although 
Jaipur sought-the help of the Marathas to overthrow 
any such claim, the tables ultimately turned in favour 


of the Sisodia Rani’s son. Resurrecting a dead past. 


can-serve no useful purpose, but the fact remains that 
history gives a lion’s share of glory to Maharana 
Pratap and his descendants while the name of Jaipur 
is associated with time-serving collaloration with 
the imperial overlord in Delhi. 


In Jaipur State, the slightest nod of the Moghul ° 


Masters (or later the, British. Residency) was taken 
as a command for the Jaipur Court. The people of 
the State had, since the date of its inception, suffered 
the two-fold slavery of the native prince as well as 


the powers of Delhi or London as the case might : 


have been. 

Raja Dulhe Rao, who founded the State of Amber 
in 967 AD is said to have descended from Kush, 
the second son of Ram (hence, a Kachhwalia). Raja 
Nal was another illustrious ancestor who had crossed 
the River Yamuna and settled at Narwar. In the 


sixteenth century, the first notable deed of the family. 


was paying'a tribute to the Moghul Courtiand Raja 
Bhar Mal made his first bow to the Emperor during 
the “opening year of Akbar’s regime. 
rendered faithful service to Akbar, and Raja Jai Singh 
fought in the Deccan for Aurangzeb. Jai Singh II 
is another landmark in the history of Jaipur, who 


` founded in 1728, the city of Jaipur and whose scholas- 


tic learnings in the field of astronomy and mathematics 
were quite famous. However, the advantages gained 
from the confusion in Delhi by Raja Jai Singh were 
offset by his successors in whose reign the principali- 
ties of Bharatpur and Alwar successfully defected 


from the Jaipur State. 


In 1803, Prince Jagat Singh sought to establish 
some sort of subsidiary relationship with the British 
East India Company, but the treaty was annulled by 
Lord Cornwallis. 

Jaipur and Jodhpur fought for the hand of a 


Mewar Princess and the fight culminated i in the ulti- 
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His: successor . 


mate murder of Krishna Kumari, the princess herself. 
Jaipur, already weakened by these battles, was harras- 
sed by Amirkhan and his Pindaris and the Maharaja 
applied for British protection, and a subsidiary 
alliance was forged in 1818 under which on payment 
Of tribute, the State was taken under the British 
protectorate. Jagat Singh died in 1818 and his 
posthumous son, Maharaja Jai Singh became the 
ruler. This, ruler was followed by Maharaja Ram 
Singh who reigned till the year 1880. Maharaja 
Madho Singh succeeded Ram Singh. After his death, 
the present ruler of Jaipur Sawai Man Singh,an 


^ adopted son, ascended to the throne. 


The present ruler of Jaipur was born on August 
21, 1911 and was adopted as a son by Lt. General 
Sawai Madho Singh, the Maharaja. His academic 
and military education extends from Mayo College, 
Ajmer to Royal Military Academy of Woolwitch. 
He received a Commission in the British Emperor's 
Life Guards in 1939 and enjoys the rank of honorary 
Lt. General in the Indian Army. He is entitled to 
a permanent salute of 17 guns and 19 guns inside the 
State. 


Poloplayer 


Sawai Man Singh is one of the world's famous 
poloplayers. He made polo history by winning all 
the open tournaments in England in 1933 and again 
in 1957 as captain of the Indian Polo Team he won 
the world championship gold cup. Polo, tennis, 
hunting and aviation are his hobbies. He was 
appointed Rajpramukh of the United State of Rajas- 
than on April 7, 1949 and continued in the office till 
October 3L 1956. In February, 1962, he was elected 
to the Rajya Sabha from Rajasthan, and in 1965 was 
appointed India's Ambassador to Spain. Although 
his wife-has gone over to Opposition politics his son 
is the President of India’s bodyguard. 

On April 7, 1949 the former ruler of Jaipur was 
made the head of the new State of Rajasthan which 
was many times bigger than the erstwhile Jaipur 
State. He was granted moreover a privy purse of 
Rs. 18 lakhs per year and a paraphernalia allowance 
of Rs. 5 lakhs free from all taxes and duties. He was 
given for his personal and family use three aero- 
planes, 54 automobiles, scrores of carriages, coaches, 
tumtoms, tongas, raths, saggars, bahalsand chakkars 
and dozens of elephants, horses and camels, all replete 
with gold and silver decorations and saddleries. The 
House of Jaipur still enjoys a free saloon ride in the 


.erstwhile territories of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner. 


The maintenance, haulage, airconditioning and re- 
pairs etc. are all at the expenses of the public ex- 
chequer. The palace enclosures occupy a full seventh 
part of Jaipur city or the dwelling area of 
87,000 dverage citizens. The Maharaja and his 
family are entitled to the very best of medical atten- 
dance and service free of cost and they do not have to 
pay for their water, electricity and telehpone bilis. 
The Maharaja’s family has also been given free use 
of 10,000 acres of land for growing food and fodder, 


` which is more than 340 farms under the ceiling on 


land-holdings. 
The head of the biggest ‘state in India, the Raj- 
pramukh of Rajasthan and his family were- being 
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paid every day the earnings of about 16000 poor 
Indians, at the rate of former Planning Minister 
Nanda’s controversial daily average income of seven 
and a half annas. The house of Jaipur has also been 
handed over fabulous amount of wealth. The com- 
mon people in Jaipur have seen the game of ducks 
and drakes played with money on special occasions 
like the silver jubilee of Sawai Man Singh’s rule in 
December 1947, the General Election of 1962 when 
his wife and sons were candidates for the Lok Sabha 
and the State Legislature, and the Jaipur civic elections 
of 1963. The inventory of the Maharaja’s property 
shows cash balances and investments including shares, 
and securities.” It is a well guarded secret 
how much these would amount to, but it may be 
safely guessed that these run into several hundred 
crores of rupees. The many kinds of arms and 
ammunitions, regalia, gold and silver articles, histori- 
calrelics, rare manuscripts and paintings, objects 
d'-art and so on were left at the exclusive disposal of 
the Maharaja without assessing their value in terms 
of money. - 

Then there were Mohur-sized gold pieces which 
were transferred to the Maharaja without anybody 
taking the trouble of counting them. 

It was also stipulated in the instrument of merger 
that the Maharaja’s birthday would be a public 
holiday and he would reserve the right to hold custo- 
mary Durbars as and when he pleased. The latest 
Jaipur Darbar at the time of Queen  Elizabeth's visit 
was an open example of eudacity and insult to the 
chosen representatives of the people. 

His Highness Sawai Man Singh Bahadur of Jaipur 
owns property and real estate outside ‘the State, as 
also in foreign countries. Allthat has been trans- 
ferred to His Highness and his family as their pri- 
vate property is the exclusive proprietory. concern 
of the Jaipur House and this property cannot be 
requisitioned by the Government and the Maharaja 
has unfettered rights of their disposal in his chosen 
manner. The jokeisthat all immovable. property 
which had a chance of being taken over as public 
property at the time of the States accession to the 
Indian Republic was ‘mortgaged’ to the trusted 
Seths of the State for petty amounts so as to put 
legal hurdles in their transfer to the people of the 


State. These “Seths” were only returning the obli-' 


gation of being granted business favours and partner- 
ships in the tax-free haven of the State. 


So, this was the “considerable, sacrifice of power 
and fortune" which according to Sardar Patel, has 
“purchased in perpeturty the right to claim the devo- 
tion of the people". The common people, like our 


. mythological Shiva, have bestowed the powers of . 


destruction to a Bhasmasur, who is now out to test 
its efficacy on the bestower himself. 

-The - daughter ofthe House of Cooch-Bihar, 
Maharani Gayatri Devi was married to Sawai Man 
Singh in 1940 and som twenty years later, she swept 
more votes in the last General Election in 1962 than 
the currency notes spent in this behalf. ; 

Maharani Gayatri Devi, who was born in her 
parental house, and educated at Shantiniketan, 
London, and other places in Europe was not the 
“queen”? proper of Jaipur, but only a Beauty Queen. 
Being the third wife of the Maharaja (the elder 
Maharani was alive) she has never been regarded as the 
Maharani by the people of Jaipur. Her son'sclaim as 
heir-apparent is superseded by atleast three of her 
step-sons born out of the Maharaja'searlier wedlocks. 
When the Maharaja came to Jaipur after marrying 
Gayatri Devi even palace staff used to say that she was 
not the real Maharani, but only an appendage to the 
royal household. 

‘It is unfortunate that the magic spell of the 
Maharani's glamour has now become a powerful 
politica] factor in Jaipur, holding aloft the Swatantra' 
banner. Not only in the last General Election, but 
even in the last civic election to the Jaipur Munici- 
pal Council, Maharani’s glamour bulldozer crushed 
all political opposition and trounced the Jan Sangh 
as well as the Congress. But will it be repeated this 
time ? “ 

The tradition of subservience that marks the 
history of the House of Jaipur—from Raja Bharmal’s 
humble salaam before the Mughal Emperor to the 
present polo-playing Maharaja's devotion to the 


British Queen—makes it all the more grotesque that ` 


such a species should have been bestowed generous^ 
grants in property and gold by the Congress 
leadership coming to power at the crést of a nátional 
struggle againstforeign rule. Today, the Congress 
is paying for this sin: the very same House of Jaipur, 
hand-in-glove with Big Business, is threatening to 
challenge this Congress Raj in Rajasthan. The 
unearned accumulation of the privy purse is being 
vtilised by the Jaipur Maharani to consolidate the 
Right offensive against India's democracy. 


LIST OF PRIVATE PROPERTY, PRIVY PURSE 
AND PRIVILEGES OF THE MAHARAJA OF 
JAIPUR 


1. Privy Purse : Rs..18 lakhs and His Highness’ 
successor will be entitled to a privy purse of Rs. 10 
Jakhs a year. 

. 2. No financial liability will be imposed on His 
Highness’ privy purse in respect of anything done or 
comitted to be done. 

3. Zanank Deorhi, comprising of the Sarkar of 
Pardayatjis ; Bais, and other dependants of the late 
Highness and his predecessors, together with the 
necessary staff Satraj (maintenance) allowance to 
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Daijwal servants of the late His Highness will be a 
liability of Rajasthan Government and the existing 
land or cash grants etc. enjoyed by them will be con- 
tinued during his life-time. 

4. His Highness will be entitled to hold Darbars 
for customary occasions. 

5. Public holiday on birth-day. 

_ 6. Private properties of H.H. and the members of 

his family will not be requisitioned. 

7. Durbar. 
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8. Free m willbe permitted of the! Railway 


Saloon for use of H.H. and imnediate members of his . 


famtily over the Jaipur Bikaner and the j Jodhpur 
State Railways, as at present. 


| : 
9. The following facilities as at present for his 


Highness and members of family : (1) Free medical 
attendance by the- highest medical staff stationed, in 
the area of such treatment as may be available in 
pool. Hospital free of charge. (2) Free water! suppply 
or the residence of His Highness and his family within 
the State upto present consumption. (3) Free supply 
of electricity. (4) A fixed number of local telephone 
connections free of charge.- 
10. Of Covenant:. 

Full ownership, use of enjoyment of all private 
properties (as distinct from State properties) belong- 


. ing to His Highness. Such private property included 
. | 


* 


the following : 

(1) Immovable property. ` e 

(2) Movable properties. j 

(3) Cash balance and investment including shares 
and securities. | 

(4) Jewellery. | 

(5) Regalia and gold and silver articles. 

(6) Arms and ammunitions, including; historical 
relics in possession of H.H. (H. H. will decide what 
arms and ammunitions will be kept by himas his 
private property and the decistion will be final.) 

(7) Tents, furniture, linen, material for curtain, 
tent equipments and other connected stores. 

(8) Motor cars, carriages, tongas, transport motor 
boats and other conveyances, listed here with. 

(9) Livestock, elephants ; horses, camels, bullicks 

(10) Aeroplanes. 
(11) Railway Saloon. 

- Articles which will not be disposable in the interest 
of his successor will be set aside by His Highness from 
following :— 

(1) Immovable, (2) Jewellery, (3) Regalia, (4) 
Arms of special interest, (5) Manuscripts, paintings and 
family records. 





The rest of the property, including cash balance | 


and investments, will be in the absolute ownership, 


`- use and enjoyment of His Highness. This includes the 


right of disposal such as by gift, sales, leasé and mort- 
gage. Whatever financial arrangement His Highness 


may wish to make in respect of his private property, 


his pivate property for his son and heirs or for other 
members of his family will beentirely at the discretion 
of His: Highness. Those manuscripts which are of his 
historical record will be regarded as a family record 
and will be made use of under specific rules frame by 
the Trust. 

If any bonafide items have been left out from the 
list of private properties which may be: discovered 


subsequently and which the ruler may wish to include ' 


then the matter will be referred to the Government of 


India and its decision shall be final. | 


IMMOVABLE. PROPERTIES 


This covers property which will be family property 
of His Highness and preserved for future ; successors: 
(1) City Palace, the building. housing the art 
treasures such as carpets, manuscripts, atmoury and 
historical records that are to be converted into a 
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National Trust. to be continued to be used for said 
purpose and to be maintained by the Trust or by the 
Government. 

Diwani-Am, Sarbata Bhadra, Chandra Mahal, Jai 
Niwas Garden. 

Taleb Chowk including Town Hall and Rajendra 
Hazari Garden building, Zenani Deorhi building, 
Atish and Baghi Khana building. 

(2) Ram Bagh Palace including (i) out-houses, 
(ii) all buildings within the palace conipound, includ- 


: ing motor garage and compounds around. 


3. Takhats Sahi including bullock and land around. . 
4. Jaigarh Fort: The present grant of military 
guards will continue. 


Private properties with full rights of disposal : 


1. Khatipura House. 
2. Princes Club. 
3. Princes ~ house with attached building and 


: quarters. 


4. Natani Ka Bagh with atikoe for Maharaj 


, Kumar Jai Singh. 


5. Bungalow in front of Jaipur Club, at present 
occupied by Col. Maharaj Prithvi Singh Baria without 
out-houses and two acres of land behind it for Maharaj 
Kumar Prithvi Singh . 

5. Ram Garh Shooting Lodge without houses 
and surrounding grounds and land along with the 
canal and buildings and premises known as Aram Bagh. 

- (b) For farming 83300 acres of uncultivated land 
and also area to the north of Jumba Ram Garh Lake. 

(c) For supply of hay and fodder for ponies and 
cattle, 1900 acres of grass preserves. 

6. Sawai Madhopur shooting Lodge, with the Dak 
Bungalow and other out-houses within its compound 
and the area around it and the building and precincts 
known as Viman Bhavan. 

7. Durgapura Farm with house and the lake. 

8. House occupied by Raj Kumar Bahadur Singh 
with Annexe. 

9. Lal Niwas. 

(10) Bungalow No. 12. Also, oa No. 15 
and Bungalow No.16 will be maintained and owned 
by the Rajasthan Government but His Highness’ 
household officers will be allowed to use them free of 
rent. His Highness will return these buildings when he 
does not need them. 

11. Hathroi Fort. 

12. Land known as Khatipura preserve for Dairy 
Farm 

13. Two Polo grounds. 

14. Rawalji Ka Bund to be preserved for Baff 
Khana and in case the existing buildings are taken over 
by Government. ` 

15. Horse Paddocks 

16. Nohras (small mansions) attached to the 
Zenani Deorhi as per list attached will be treated as 
State property and maintained by the Government, 
subject to the right of residence of the present occu- 
pants for their life-time. As soon as the residential 
rights of any of the existing occupants ceases, the 
building would be available for other use. 

17. The following will be maintained as hitherto, 
and will be under control of the Ruler : 

(a) Mataji’s temple. (b) Govind Deviji’s temple. 
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t (I Jainivas Mata: Temple (d) Man Mandir Banaras ` 


(e) Man Mahal 


Gangaji. 


Pushkar (f) Gopalji (g) 


MOVABLE PROPERTY 


1. Allarticles such as fitments, furniture, hangings 
carpets, objects of art, manuscripts, books, photos 
pictures and paintings, electric and sanitary appliances 
trophies, watches and clothes, cutlery and crockery, 
glass and silver wares, centre-pieces, bronzes, flower 
vases etc. 

2. All art treasures and old arms. 

3. All articles. and jewellery of Kapad Dwara and 
the palaces. 
` 4, All cash and bullion and articles of gold and 
silver and investments held by the Ruler other than 
the cash gold and silver and investments etc. that have 
been handed over to the administration and accounted 
for in the State Budget. 

5. All motor vehicles. 

6. Carriages. 

7. Elephants. 


8. Polo Ponies—Charagah and other horses as por ' 


slist. 
9. Bullocks and raths. 

10. Motor boats and boats. 

11. Aircraft, which were purchased by His Highness 
out of his privy purse. One dakota plane to be main- 
tained by the Government for the use of His Highness. 

. Air and ground staff for the aircraft will be provided 
. by the Government (later on it was decided tha the 
aircraft itself may be transferred to His Highness 
without any payment). His Highness will be entitled to 


use free of all charges the Hangar for stabling his pri- . 


vate aircraft and the landing grounds. 

12. Saloons. Existing meter-gauge saloons to be 
made air-conditioned or another air-conditioned 
saloon to be provided by the Government. 

13. Tents, Shamianas and camp equipments. 

14. Paraphernalia. 

15. Electric and other P.W.D. materia] taken away 
from the palaces and stored in the respective Depart- 
ments will be the private property of the 
Ruler. 

Preserves in Jaipur State in which Maharaja will 
have exclusive shooting rights. Only a Ruler or any 
one with his permission can shoot. Games laws of 
the State will not apply. 


LIST OF BULLION 


1. Jaipur Gold Mohars—1,30, 265 
2. Sovereigns—487 

3. Gold coins—1,031 1/2 

(Gold pieces in Mohar size.) 

4. Gold weighing—25,797 tolas. 


HOUSES IN JAIPUR 


i. Zanani Deorhi : 18 houses 

2. 11 houses in Purani Basti , 

3. 2 Houses in Top Khana Desh. 
4 5 Houses in Modi Khanna 

5 


- ] house in Visheshwarji. 
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6.. 1 house in Ghat Darwaza 
Total : 38 houses. 


LIST OF CARS 


1. Caddilack 2. 
2. Bentley 3 
3. Buick . 6 
4. Rolls Royce 3 
5. Ford 4. 
6. Pontiac 1 
7. Dalahaye 1 
8. Rover 1 
9. Studebaker 1 
10. Paccard 1- 
11. Chevrolet 3 
. 12. Hillman 2 
13. Austin 4 
14. Vauxhall 3 
:15 Morris 2 
15. Humber ` . 1 
17. Oldsmobile 1 
18. Jeeps 8 
19. Command car I 
TRUCKS AND'VANS 
1. Chevrolet vans 2 
2. Ford truck 1 
3. Hillman St. Wagon 1 
4. Chevrolet truck | 1 
5. Chevrolet lorty - 1 
Total 54 
Carriages ; '" 32 
Raths i 3 
Saggar 3 
Tomtom 3 
Bahals 2 
Chakkars 3v, 
Polo ponies 43 (with saddlary etc.) 
Double tents 24 i 
Single tents 24 
Dasoti 3000 yds. 
China silk 1000 yds. - 
Paraphernalia. (all gold and silver orna- 


ments, saddlary and caprisons for 


elephants, horses, camels and 
I bullocks). - 
Hathi Nishan 6 
Hathi Nakara 1 
Hathi Zinaka 1 
Hathi Gadreka 1 
Hathi Matahalb 2 
Jethi Pahlavan 
(male elephant) 1 
Camels Jubas 8 
Khasa camels 12 
Camel caparison 4 
Horses silver ] 
caparisons 10 
Horses gold caparisons 10 
Hathi Hambaber 1 
Hathi Kota 1 . 
Gurdas Jalusi 12 with bullocks 
Chodandi 1 i 
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Roshan Chakon 
horses 

Khas Rath 

Khasa Bahal 
Khasa Tonga 
Baghi Khabas ji 
ka Hathi 

Nakara on horses. 
Barchi Bandar 
Bhaia Bandar etc 


40 


Harkara ` 


5 with horses. 


Chobdar 
. 4 with bullocks. Dhaletts 
l with bullocks Jalebdas 


1 with bullcoks 


dé 
16 
30 
16 


His Highness’s 


coach 1 with four horses. 
a 8 Ghella khawas 20 
b. Rasala Andulas 30 

Inder Viman driven by elephants—2. 





i 


~ 


Sitaramji Ka Rath—one with four horses. 


For Permanent Peace in Nagaland 


HE fifth round of talks bet- 

. ween theunderground Naga 
~~ delegation -and the Prime 
Minister concluded in the first 
week of January.’ Although the 
basic stand of -the underground 
Nagas, namely full sovereignty 
and secession from India remains 
unchanged, the Government of 
India spokesman talked of “the 
air of mutual suspicion” being 
“almost blown over" and the 
Naga delegation spokesman stated 
that they “will talk and continue 
to talk until a settlement is reach- 
ed." . 


. There is a general impression, 
created by tendentious press re- 
ports, that the continued cease- 
fire in Nagaland is only giving the 
underground Federal Govern- 
ment a breather to recoup its 
strength. From this erroneous im- 
pression springs the demand, also 
voiced by a section of the press, 
that instead of exending the cease- 
fire periodically, the Government 
of India should call a halt to the 
peace-patleys and take a “firm 
policy” in dealing  .with the 
“rebels”. i 

Faéts, however, belie this 
fear. The cease-fire, instead of 
helping the Federal Government 
gain new strength—both moral 


The author who is associated 
wth the Bengali current affairs 
weekly, Campass, spent months 
in Nagaland 
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and political—has actually contri- 
buted to the waning of its influence 
and bringing more flexibility in 
its ' attitude. Today there is a 


‘large section in the underground: 


leadership itself which does not 
want the resumption of hostilities. 

Immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the fourth round of talks 
in November last, a circular issued 
by ithe Federal Government of 
Nagaland, while asserting that the 
“Nagas maintain the position that 
there can be no question of any 
departure from their basic stand", 
categorically stated: “Whatever 
may be the course of future talks, 
deadlock or no deadlock, there 
can be no other course than peace- 
ful: means. In other words, the 
.Nagas shall not choose the path 
of war." (Italics mine) This is 
indicative of the strong desire of 
the Naga people for undisturbed 
peace as also of the pressure for a 
political settlement that the Fede- 
ral Government is facing from 
within its own ranks. There are 
also other powerful factors which 
make it increasingly difficult for 
thé ‘hard-liners’ in the Federal 


. leadership to go back to the pre- 


September, 1964, days of armed 
action, De 
| Today, peace reigns in Naga- 
land. Sporadic troubles are re- 
ported, off aid on, from three 
areas: the Ukhrul and Tankhul 
areas of Manipur and a part of 
the south-eastern region of the 
Kohima district. Even here, the 
H 


! 
i 
| 
i 
H 


. Years 


troubles are quite often not poli- 
tically motivated or organized by 
the Federal Government as 
such. 


A case will illustrate the point. 
Late in October last, there was an 
exchange of fire between Indian. 
security forces and the Federal 
Army in a village in the Ukhrul 
region in which both sides suffered 
casualties. Representatives of the 
Government of India, State Gov- 
ernments of Manipur and Naga- 
land and of the Federal Govern- 
ment rushed to the spot. On inquiry 
it transpired that long before the 
cease-fire, a group of underground 
Nagas had raided on a number of 
families in the village on the sus- 
picion that they were loyal to the 
Government of India. Many had 
been beaten up and one killed. 
passed, cease-fire was 
announced and peace restored. 
The State Government formed 
Home Guards from among the 
village boys. They are armed. 
Once they caught sight of a group 
of underground Nagas and fired 
on them in order to avenge the 
man who had been killed. Some of 
the underground Nagas fied away 
and reported to their camp and 
came back in numbers. The Home 
Guards informed the arme dpolice 
and the security forces. What 
started from an old village feud 
soon took on the proportions of 
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a full-fedged: battle. Such in- 
oidents are not rare and 
they do not signify a new 


intransigence or belligerence on 
the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. . 

This does not, however, neces- 


„sarily mean thatsincethe Nagas, . 


“by and large, are averse to’ taking 
the path of war again, the Federal 
Government, can. be dismissed as 
of no consequence. Such a naive 
view of things will only further 
complicate the already’ complex 


and delicate situation. It will hurt - 


the feelings and sentiment of this 


proud people and undo all that. 


has been achieved—psychologi- 
cally no less than materially—over 
the past couple of years, 


Frustration to Existence 


Jt should never be forgotten 
that the Federal Government 
could come into existence because 
‘the Naga people as a whole 
' genuinely felt that their hopes 
and aspiràtions were being frus- 
trated, that their dréam of a 
separate. Naga state where they 
could manage their own affairs, 
develop their culture and release 
their tremendous creative energies 
had no chance of becoming a 


reality, that they were being ex- - 


ploited and ‘dominated by India’. 

The psychological origin of 
this feeling lies, first, in the 
centuries of thier isolation and 


secondly, in the deliberate and: 


sustained propaganda by: the 
` British offcial and  non-offcial 
interests that the Nagas were not 
: members of the Indian family. 
This feeling grew more and 
more intense on account of the 
failure of the Government of 
-India to understand the political 
nature of the Naga problem and 
the consequent gross mishandling, 
until it erupted in 1953. In that 
year, the underground Naga lea- 
der A.Z. Phizo came to Shillong 


~ with a big delegation of about a 


thousand Nagas to meet the then 
Chief Minister Sri Bishnuram 
Medhi. In course of his talks with 
‘the Chief "Minister he pleaded 
strongly for a politica] settlement 


and was reported to have gone so . 


far as to say that he was entirely 
at the Chief Minister's disposal. 
The talks, however, produced no 
` tangible results. : Phizo called a 
press conference at Shillong and 
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this 


reported the failure of the talks. 
Immediately afterwards, he went 
into hiding, the Federal Govern- 
ment was formed and the armed 
struggle began, with the demand 
for the secession from India in- 
scribed on its banner. 

The Federal Government’s 

attitude toward India can be 
summed up thus : Nagaland was 
never a part of India. The British 
conquered it as they did India. At 
the time of the transfer of powerin 
1947, they expected the British to 
give "back their lost independence. 
Instead, the British made over 
Nagaland to the government of 
independent India. When the 
Government of India was approa- 
ched for granting sovereignty, it 
maintained that it had ‘inherited’ 
the country from the British. The 
Nagas have not accepted and will 
never accept the position that a 
country can be ‘inherited’. 
There are obvious flaws in 
' argument which this 
author had occasion to point out 
to a Federal Government official. 
He agreed that India was a great 
neighbour and that they knew 
that their relationship with 
India would always be ofa special 
nature ; if necessary, treaties em- 
bodying the specific provisions of 
this special relationship could be 
made, but their right to sovereignty 
could not be questioned. The ulti- 
mate aim of the Federal Govern- 
ment, he took pains to elaborate, 
was to unite, in a single federal 
state, the Naga-inhabited areas of 
India, Burma and China. 


Attitude towards China 


In this connection, it is neces- 
sary to examine the Naga attitude 
toward China since there is a lur- 
king suspicion in some quarters 
that they keep clandestine contact 
with and getencouragement from 
China.The discussions this author 
had-with some of them made their 
attitude amply clear. As devout 
Christians they are basically anta- 
gonistic towards Communism as 


‘the tenets of Christian theology 


are opposed to the philosophy of 
Communism. Besides the Chinese 
conquest of Tibet and what fol- 
lowed have made them extremely 
suspicious of China. They are 
afraid that the presence of China 
in Nagaland in any event would 
lead to the suppression of their 


culture and religion. A senior 
officer of the Federal Army told ' 
me pointedly : “That big country, 
China, is watching us from the 
other side of the Himalayas. Some 


- day, these countries—India, Pak- 


istan, Nagaland and Burma —will 
have to amalgamate to face and 
resist the challenge of China. 
When and how that amalgamation 
will come about I cannot say, 
because I am not a politician." 
This succinctly puts the Naga 
attitude toward China. 


Basic Problem : Isolation 


The basic problem of Nagaland 
is that of isolation and our inability 
to break the isolation in the years 


- since independence. Physical deve- 


lopment of the State is not enough 
to overcome this isolation and 
achieve complete emotional inte- 
gration. A resolute battle has 
to be fought, not in the hills and 
jungles, but in the heart and mind 
of every Naga to win back his 
affection and confidence, to make ` 
him feel that he is a member of 
the Indian national family by his 
own right and that the all-round 
progress and. prosperity of his 
land can be best ensured by stay- 
ing with India. . 

This is not an easy task, more 
so because the memory of the 
brutal perpetrations of the security 
forces on innocent men, women 
and children in their drive against 
the ‘rebels’ will contine to have 
a traumatic effect in the Naga 
mind for a long time to come. 
The task of winning back their 
faith and component cannot be 
accomplished by the bureaucratic 
machinery of the State. 

The sustained work of a band 
of devoted and. determined work- 
ers, inspired by a missionary zeal 
and completely identifying them- 
selves with the Naga people in 
their day-to-day life, can alone 
provide the solution. The seminar 
of hill people in Calcutta in De- 
cember last year was held not a 
day too early and is a good 
beginning.for drawing the atten- 
tion of the people to the explosive 
situation. obtaining in the hill 
areas ofnorth-eastern India. It 
has got to be followed up by 
forging living links with the’ hill 
people—particularly Nagas—and 
bringing them in touch with the 
main stream of Indian life. s 
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Lies At Home, Lies Abroad 


HEY call it in America the 


“credibility gap." It is what ` 


happens by crying *wolf? too 
often. No one comes to be- 
lieve it. A lie too often repeated 
sometimes boomerangs. ' 

The American foreign policy 


in the post-war period is based . 


on a big fraud on.the world pub- 
lic— the fraud that America 
is against colonialism and that it 
wants to see the growth of pros- 
perous democratic nations immu- 
ne to Communist blandishments. 


-It is neither against colonialism 


nor for the growth of democracy. 
But it is against Communism — 
for the sake of its own self-in- 
terest. - 


Lie At Home 


At home, each Presidency has 
coined its own slogan — the 
New Deal, the New Frontier, the 
Great Society, etc. with the-avo- 
wed object of placing beforé ‘the 
less fortunate the promise of state 
support to lift them out of their 
degradation. This is the lie at 
home. i 

Thus the credibility gap is wi- 


dening all the time between the” 


words and deeds of the American 
a few 
instances. While Arthur Gold- 
berg was- handing over Johnson’s 
letter to U Thant with a reguest to 
the latter that action be taken to 
bring about peace in Vietnam, 
the US bombers were pounding 
awayat Hanoi. We had., the 
much-publicised . Manila 
Honolulu Conferences, full of 
high-sounding aims of the pursuit 
of peace.- These were but empty 
Washington denied the 
use of poison and chemicals in 
Vietnam and yet in March 1965 
it admitted their. use. 

The bombing of civilian areas 
in North Vietnam is the latest 
instance. - The State - Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon both de- 
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A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


nied such bombings. Yet when 
that crusader against the Vie- 
tnam iwar, The New York Times, 
decided to send its Assistant 
Managing Editor, Harrison Salis- 
bury, to Hanoi to make an on- 
the-spot study, the Pentagon 
cowardly admitted that there were 
*some| damages" to civilian areas. 
It is not “some damages” that 
‘Salisbury reported, but immense 
damages. He reports that 
“block upon block of. ordinary 
housings” were destroyed by re- 
peated! bombings. -Yet the Pen- 
tagon | insists that its policy is 
to bomb only military targets- 
“particularly those which have a 





. direct jimport on the movement 


of men and supplies in South 
Vietnam". This is no more true. 
Salisbury reports of whole towns 
destroyed which have no mili- 
tary value to any one. 

In fact all evidences show that 
the US bombings of North Viet- 


' mam is|today designed not to des- 


troy the military potential, but to 
intimidate the population and to 


break their morale. 


Principal Objective 


Thé extent of this ‘bombing and 
its terror can be guaged from an 
article; by Hanson Baldwin in 
The New York Times while su- 
pposedly defending the American 
position in Vietnam, He wrote 
that the US was dumping half 
a million tons of bombs per year 
.on Vietnam. North and South. 





This he said was more than what , 


was used against Japan in the 
Pacific area during the four years 


of the war ‘against Japan. It © 


can be assumed that the principal 
objective of these bombings is 
to disrupt the life of the people 
completely and to exterminate as 
Any, ‘lives as possible. Ama- 
‘zingly} the Vietnamese have not 
lost heart in the war or lost 
their will to fight. i 
i 


| 
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“sanctioned the bombings 


Salisbury reports that he 
‘saw no evidence of any morale 
breakdown. On ‘the contrary, 
in his four-hour interview with 
Pham Van Dong, Prime Minis- 
ter of North Vietnam, it was made’ 
clear that the Vietnamese people 


‘were “prepared for a long war." 


Pham Van Dong told him that 
“a war against aggression has to 
be along war. Nobody knows 
how long it will last. It lasts 
until there is no more aggression." 
He also made it clear to Salisbury 
that “how many years the war 
goes on depends on you and not 
on us.", That Hanoi was pre- 
pared to wait, if necessary, for 
the “situation to ripen” if the 
Americans are not ready to take 
the first step to peace was also 
made clear to Salisbury. 

In the meantime, the bombing 
of civilian areas goes on, and one 
wonders whether it has got Wa- 
shington’s approval, for we have 
not forgotten either the U-2 
affair or the sensational disclo- 
on the CIA by The New 
York Times or the case of the nuc- 
lear bombs which fell on Spanish 
territory. If Washington has not 
over 
civilian areas, then the US army 
in Vietnam is going out of con- 
trol and is desperate as the Fren- 
ch army was in Algeria. If, 
however, these bombings are ca- 
rried out with specific approval 
of Washington, then the Ameri- 
can people have allowed: their 
government to perpetrate in their 
name horrors which even Hitler 
bad qualms to commit. 


The Pentagon Way 


The Pentagon admission of 
the bombings over civilian areas 
carried no regrets. But we are 
now familiar with the ways of the 
Pentagon. It raised the Vtie- 
nam US army from 30,000 “tech- 
nicians" to the present strength 
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of 372,000 combatants without 
ever admitting it except of late. 
It remiilitarised South Vietnam 
against the express provisions 
against it in the Geneva Agree- 
ment of 1954 ori the pretext that 
it was training ‘a para-military 
force to handle internal problems. 
In fact, the involvement of the 
US Government in the war itself 
was so much confused by Washing- 
ton propaganda that it needed 
several books to bring out -the 
true history of this involvement. 


Stab In The Back 


So Salisbury’s disclosure that 
the US planes are “dumping an 
enormous weight of explosives 
on civilian targets" came like a 
stab in the back for the Pentagon. 


But thanks to him, the world has ; 


the truth. 

The New York Times is al- 
ready the bete noir of the Penta- 
gon. Now, Salisbury's  disclo- 
sures have made the Pentagon 
hop mad. His exploits at Hanoi 
have ruined Pentagon's calcula- 
‘ted plans to bring the civil popu- 
lation of Vietnam to submission 
by indiscriminate bombing. 
Pentagon calculated that Hanoi 
could be trusted not to allow an 
independent journalist from the 
West or elsewhere to report on-the 
events.. But it miscalculated the 
intense feelings: against the war 
in a section of American public 
opinion. 

But the sanity and honesty 
of The New York Times is almost 
an exception in the American 
press. The press reaction to the 
Salisbury reports was at once 
demonstrative of so many aspects 
of American life. It proved that 
the US press cannot be relied 
upon as a trustworthy guide of 
America’s destiny. It proved that 
the main source of information 
to the public is false and insane. 
It proved that the American 
press is not really free but is a 
captive of vested interests. 

A slander campaign is now 
afoot against Salisbury in parti- 
cular and The New York Times 
in general. Here are some sam- 
ples : 

Time magazine — Salisbury’s 
reports are “one-dimensional.” 

Newsweek—“To American 
eyes, it read like the lines from 
Tass or Hinsha. 
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Washington Post—accused Ha- 
noi of *exploiting" the Salisbury 


reports on civilian casualties as. 


if Hanoi should keep quiet over 
it. It published a report by 
George Wilson, its Pentagon 
correspondent, that the Salisbury 
figures of casualties in Namdinh 
are the same which a Hanoi 
pamphlet published last year. 
Chalmers Roberts of the paper 
followed up with an attack that 
Ho had chosen a more powerful 
weapon to force a halt to the bom- 
bing. He wrote; ‘Harrison 
Salisbury of The 
Times is Ho’s chosen instrument.” 

Perhaps Washington Stars 
Crosby Noys has the last word 
in this slander. He wrote that 
“a segment of the press” has in- 
dulged in “systematic subversion” 
by its “utter lack of identifica- 
tion;...with....the national 
interest." 


Fresh Hopes 


The Salisbury visit has been 
more fruitful in other ways too. 
The most important ‘aspect of it 
was in raising fresh hopes of peace 
in Vietnam. While in Hanoi, 
he had a long interview with 
Pham Van Dong on the prospect 
of peace. He reports that there 
is a softening of Hanoi's atti- 
tude towards Vietnam peace 
talks. Pham Van Dong told 
him that once hostilities ceased 
*we will respect each other and 
setile every question.” Salis- 
bury reported that Dong obser- 
ved that *the four points (of the 
DRY) were not to be considered 
as conditions for peace. talks" 
but only as providing a basis for 
talks. 

In a clarification to the Salis- 
bury reports, the Hanoi radio 
said that the four points were a 
“basis of ways to settle Vietnam 
problems." Obviously , the use 
of the word *ways' is significant. 
Dong has said that the four points 
are not “conditions”, but are 
to be understood as “valid con- 
clusions for a discussion” and a 
basis for settlement of the Viet- 
nam problems. f 

Salisbury also took the oppor- 
tunity to meet Nguyen Van 
Tien, the 
Front representative in Hanoi. 


.He reports two interesting points 


of this discussion. He says, “The 


New York | 


National Liberation | 


picture of the National Libera: 
lion Front differed sharply from 
that held by many in the US that 
it is an organisation created and 
directed by and subservient to 
Hanoi regime." The other 
point is that the NLF was not 


. averse to a neutral foreign policy 


unlike North Vietnam. 

That there is an international 
peace move is also evident from 
'the statement made by Mai Van 
Bo, the North Vietnam Delegate- 
General in Paris. He said that 
Hanoi would examine any US 
proposal to “enter into contact” 
with its government **provided the 
US ended finall and uncondi- 
tionally its bombing in Vietnam." 

U Thant has reported to 
Washington after his soundings 
of Hanoi that he had come across 
“hard facts" that an uncondi- 
tional cessation of the bombing 


. alone could help further discu- 


ssion. , 

In these peace moves the 
efforts of the Pope is not to be 
minimised. The Pope will be 
seeing the Soviet President soon. 
That Italian opinion on the Viet- 
nam war is changing is evident | 


.from Italy's Vice-Premier Senor 


Nenni's speech at the Socialist 
International describing the Viet- 
nam war as *absurd" and that it 
created not only a political prob- 
lem but'a moral one too. 


Mounting Pressure 


Obviously the pressure on 
Washington is mounting to stop 
the bombing. Now that the 
crude methods of Pentagon have 
exposed, namely the bombing 
of unarmed civiliàns, etc. the 
urgency to stop this American 
madness is all the more great. 
The American position continues 
to be obdurate. There are two 
important reservations on the 
American side before the bom- 
bing is to be stopped. The US 
will withdraw its forces from Viet- 
nam only as a result of a compro- 
mise worked out through nego- 
tiations. Also, it is not prepared 
to accept the Vietcong as the 
sole representative of South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Dean Rusk in a recent 
reply to American student leaders 
wrote that the US was ready to 
meet with representatives of 
North Vietnam “either in public 
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or in secret” and that “there will 
be no difficulty in having the 
~ views of the Vietcong ` presented 
at any ` serious negotiations.” 
He has not given any further in- 
dication of possible concessions 
that America is willing to make 
in view of the Salisbury reports. 
However, efforts are being 
made in America to distort the 
Salisbury reports. For exam- 
ple, James Reston of The New 
York Times wrote: “There is 
some evidence that the organised 
units from North Vietnam and 
the Vietcong, after a long series 
of defeats, have been hesitating 
to commit large units to battle 
and relies more on small guerilla 
raids." He adds that “the Co- 
mmunists are in the midst of at 
least a tactical review of their 
military, and may be even their 
political policy.” Obviously, the 


imporance of this is that Hanoi’s ` 


.position is growing weaker. 
Against this erroneous  appre- 
ciation is to be set the view of 
Micheal Wall, The Guardian's 
correspondent that “After a 
year of some spectatular military 
successes there is....no great 
feeling of optimism among the 
Americans in Saigon.” He: goes 
on to cataglogue 
civil and military failures of the 
Americans. But a more realistic 
appreciation of the US position 
in Vietnam was given by Walter 
Lippman recently He said 
' that it is an illusion if anyone 
entertained thg hope of defeating 
the US forces. in Vietnam. He 
was - equally emphatic on the 
point that it isa greater illusion 


if the Us thinks in terms of vic- . 


tory in Vietnam. 
Uneasy Crown 


In the meantime Johnson 
wears the uneasy’ crown. There 


are more thorns in it today than . 


when he set it on his head in an 
“arrogant” manner, as Mrs. 
Kennedy has.revealed. That the 
President has not been totally 
abandoned by the people or his 
Party is cléar, though by the 1968 
Presidential election he may lose 
much of his present weight with 
the publié, which is considered 
by an opinion poll organisation 
as 45 per cent. 
The Democratic Party is no 
more united behind him. As 


the various- 


: revealed, 


aad the elation of the Repub- 


lican governors who met last. 
_ month; declaring that they were 


seized with “a contagious spirit 
of confidence” in the future of 
their party, the Democratic 
governors were licking the wounds 
of their reverses in last Novem- 
ber election which they ascribed 
specifically to Johnson’s way of 


running the election campaign- 


and everything by himself. They 
also interpreted the reverses as a 
result! of the ‘growing popular 
hostility towards the Johnson 
panier 


Spate lof Scandals 


What gladdens the. Republi- 
cans is the fact that the sanction 
of ‘a “consensus” behind the 
Johnson Administration has pro- 
ved a myth and that today John- 
son is!in splendid isolation both 
from his immediate supporters 
as also the intellectuals. What is 
more | important, he has antago- 


. nised the merchant and industrial 


princes by his so-called “radical” 
measures, which he hopes to 
carry forward. 

The central theme of Johnson’s 
State-o of-the-Union Message was, 
as in last year, about his 
determination to prosecute the 
war in Vietnam. .But as a sop 
to thé voters of America, he said 
that he intended to carry forward 
the Great Society programmes. 
To carry out these programmes 
he has imposed a six per cent tax 
on the people. Johnson was 
frank about the American dile- 
mma: He told the Congress 
that “We face more cost, more 
loss and more agony.” All these 
are true. . 

But the present agony of 
Johnson is created by a spate of 
scandals. "What is^ deadly toa 
politician, particularly an ambi- 
tious, one, is public scandal, and 
Washington today is rocked by a 
series of them. There 


ter book om the late President 
Kennedy, there is the scandal of 
the Jack Ruby death, there is the 
scandal of the feud between 
Johnson and Robert Kennedy. 
Volumes can be written on each 
of them. All are damaging į to 
Johnson. 

The William Manchester book 
so say the press, that 
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. then Vice-President— 


is the , 
scandal of the Willian Manches- 


there was a nasty scene between 
the Johnson cronies and the Ke- 
nnedy aides aboard the plane 
which was carrying the dead body 
of the President to Washington. 
The death of Jack Ruby of course 
has made the Dallas mystery 
deeper. Nearly 15 people in 
some way or other connected with 
the death of the President have 
mysteriously disappeared. It is 
said that the refusal of the autho- 
rities to transfer the case out of the 
Dallas court in Texas, Johnson’s 
home state, in spite of the best 
efforts of so many only adds ‘to 
this mystery. 
The Saturday Evening Post has 


-- demanded a new investigation on 


the President’s death. Doubts 
have been cast on the veracity of 
the Warren Commission report. 

Then there is the power stru- 
ggle between the two political 
princes, Johnson and Robert 
Kennedy, like in some medieval 
drama. In fact, Mrs. Barbara 
Garson has already. written a 
play on this subject in which she 
has used the Macbeth play with 
telling effect. 

It is said the Manchester book 
was intended to destroy Johnson. 
Johnson has decided to defend 
and attack. The first stab in 


‘the back was the Edgar Hoover 


disclosure that Robert Kennedy, 
while Attorney General autho- 
rised the FBI, on which Hoover 
is the head, to organise mass 
shadowing and to tap telephones. 


Power Struggle 


Newspapers do not conceal 
the implications of these develop- 
ments. The US News and World» 
Report has written extensively 
on the developing power struggle. 
It suggested that there is a strong 
rumour that Lyndon Johnson— 
lured the 
late President into going to- 
Texas and is therefore in some 
manner responsible for his death. 

Can Johnson survive these 
scandals ? Only the fates know. 
But Johnson has been all along 
a tragic figure. He has been the 
principal cause for the Vietnam 
tragedy, both as President and 
Vice-President . If the US 
people now say, enough is enough, 
his exit from the American. scene 
will be no tragedy to the world. 
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Vedas and. ia d 


[YHE communal extremists in 
our country have raised the 
issue of beef eating on a big 

scale now only to use it for their 
reactionary political] ends. 

By raising this issue, they are 

helping to divert the current phase 
of militant mass upsurge exploi- 


ting the sentiments among the. 


Hindu. masses for tlie cow. They 
are agitating for a total ban on 


beef-eating in the entire country : 


-and imposition of the beliefs of 
the majority community on other 
minority communities. The Gov- 
ernment, scared by the uncertain 
prospects in the coming General 
Election, is sought to be black- 
mailed through fasts and. demons- 
tration like the shameful Novem- 
ber 7 anti-cow 'slaughter 
which was headed by naked 
sadhus tramping down the streets 
‘of the capital. 

These reactionary forces have 
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rally ` 
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made the issue of ban on cow 
slaughter into a religious issue 
and are trying to use Hindu reli- 
gious scriptures in support of their 
nefarious game. 

I do not claim to be a scholar 
of Hindu scriptures. But my own 
very limited kgowledge makes it 
clear as daylight that our 'scrip- 
tures have not only not banned 
beef-eating, but on the contrary, 
it was quite a normal thing 
for even the Brahmins and Rishis 
to eat beef with relish in the Vedic 
era. 


Normal Practice 


Cow sacrifice, along with the 
sacrifice of other animals in- 
yajnas was a normal practice in 
the ancient days. This was given 
up subsequently under the power- 


ful influence of Buddhism. 


According to one of our re- 
nowned scholars, Rajendra Lal 


Mitra, this practice had to be 


‘given up “when the Brahmins had 


to contend against Buddhism, 
which emphatically and so success- 
fully denounced all sacrifices ; 
they found the respect: for animal 
life too’strong and too popular to 
be overcome and,- therefore, 
gradually and imperceptibly adopt- . 
ed it in such a manner as to 
make it appear as part of their 
Shastras....as the-Hindu mind 
was during the ascendancy of 
Buddhism already ‘well prepared 
for a change by the teachings of 
the Buddhist missionaries, no 
difficulty was met with in making 
faith, devotion and love supply 
the place of the holocausts and 
unlimited meat offerings ordained 
by the Vedas. The abstention 
was at first no doubt optional but 
gradually it became general...” 
Any number of extracts from 
the Vedas and other sacred scrip- 
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. versy. 


tures can be given to refute the l 


contention of those who justify 
the ban on beef-eating on the 
strength of the Hindu scriptures. 

Here are a few extracts from 
the Vedas, the 
Puranas on this subject. 

Rigveda, vi. 17.11: “For thee, 
Indra, whom all the Maruts, alike 
pleased, exalt, may Pusan and 
Vishnu cook for thee a hundred 
buffaloes, and to him may the 
“three streams flow with inebriating 
foe-destroying soma." . 

Rigveda, 10.28.3 ; © They 
cook oxen and you eat these.” 

Rigveda. X.27.2 : *Oh Indra, 
for you we, jointly with the priests, 
cook the fàt ox." 

Rigveda, X. 86.14: “(Indra 
says): S she] cooks for me fifteen— 
even twenty-oxen ; eating these I 
add fat to my body and fill both 
8ideS of my stomach." 


Rigveda X. 27.13: *..May 
Indra eat your oxen.” ` 
Rigveda V.29.7 : To. aid 


(the undertaking of) his.friend, 
Agni, the friend (of Indra) has 
quickly toasted three hundred 
buffaloes. . 


Tender Beef 


Satapatha Brahmana iii. 1.2.21: 
The great sage Yajnavalkya was 


wont to eat the meat of milch : 


. cows and bullocks if only it was 
firm or tender. 


. *And if a man wishes that a 
learned son should be born to 
him, famous, a public man, a 
. popular speaker, that he should 
know all the Vedas and that he 
should live to his full age, then 
after having prepared boiled rice 
with meat and butter, he and his 
wife should both eat, being fit to 
have offspring. The meat should 
be of a full-grown or of an old 
bull." (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad) 
Many passages can be quoted 


from Brahmana ‘of Black Yájur-. 


veda, Manu Dharma Shastra, 
-Gopada Brahmana of Atharva- 
- veda and such other Hindu scrip- 
tures which go to show that beef 
eating was very common in ancient 
India. A few typical examples 
may be interesting against the 
background of the present contro- 


. From Uttara Rama Charita the 
“whole scene’ of reception to the 
great sage Vashishtha at the 
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Shastras and’ 


z 


cottage of another sage Valmiki 
is described. In the conversation 


.between the two disciples of 


Valmiki, one of the disciples 
Sandhataki says that 
calf" is killed for preparing the 
honeyed meal for the reception to 
Vashishtha. 

«Why else was there provided 
the fat calf for his regale? 
Why, know you not, the Vedas, 
which enshrine our holy law, 
direct the householder shall offer 
those: who in the law are skilled, 
the honeyed meal and with it the 
flesh of ox, or calf, or' goat, and 
the like treatment shall the house- 
holder receive from Brahmanas 
learned in the Vedas." 


Reception of Sages 


Vashishtha in his turn killed 
“fat icalf" when entertaining 
other.sages Viswamitra, Janaka, 
Satananda, ^ Jamadagnya and 
others.. This shows that it was a 
cómmon practice to kill calves, 
cows jand oxen for the reception 
of even learned sages and Brah- 
mans! 

The Brahmana of the Black 
Yajurveda wherein rituals to gods 
have ibeen described in great de- 
tail, gives an insight into the life 
and habits in ancient India. It 
says: “Thus, 
Ishtis| or minor sacrifices with 
special prayers (B.III.C. VID, we 


. have ito sacrifice a ‘dwarf ox to 


Vishnu : a drooping-horned bull 
with a blaze on the forehead to 
Indra as the author ðf sacrifices 
or as the destroyer of Vitra ; 
a thick-legged cow (Prishnisaktha) 
to the same as the regent of wind ; 
a white-blazed drooping-horned 
bull to the same, as the destroyer 
of enemies . or as the wielder of 
the thündrebolt ; a barren cow to 
Vishnu and Varuna ; a cow that 
has lately miscarried, to Ausha- 


‘dhayah ; à bull that has been 


already sanctified at a marriage 
or other ceremony, to Indra and 
Agni); a polled ox to Brahman- 
aspati ; a black cow to Pushan ; 

a cow that has brought forth only 
once to Vayu, a brown ox to Indra, 
the invigorator of our faculties ; 

a speckled or piebald ox to Savita: 
a cow having two coloufs, to 
Mitra and Varuna ; a red cow to 
Rudra ; a white barren cow to 
Surya ; a white ox to Mitra ; a 
cow that has miscarried unseason- 


“the fat - 


among Kamya- 


ably, to Vayu ; a cow fit to con- 
ceive, to Bhaga.” 

According to renowned medi- 
cal men of ancient times, Charaka 
and Susruta also it is clear that 
beef is not prohibited, but on the 
contrary it is prescribed i in certain 
cases from the point of view of 
health. Rajendra Lal Mitra says: 

“The ancient medical works 
are, however, more precise. The 
Charaka Sanhita, which dates 
from the 5th or 6th century B.C. 
has, in its chapter on food, a 


‘verse which says—‘the flesh of 


cows, buffaloes and hogs should 
not be eaten daily, which clearly 
indicates that it was then an 
article which was recknoned as 
food, but too rich for every-day 
use, like fish, curds and barley 
cakes, which are also prohibited 
for every-day use. Elsewhere the 
author of that work recommends 
beef for pregnant women as it is 
calculated to strengthen the foetus. 
Susruta, in his section on food, 
points out the particular diseases 
in course of which beef should be 
~ avoided. In other medical works 
of ancient times the same instruc- 
tions appear, and nowhere is it 
absolutely forbidden." 


Madhuparka Rite 


The famous ancient Hindu law- 
giver Manu had recommended 
the use of beef on the occasion of 
the Brahmachari’s return home 
and for the reception of kings and 
other dignitaries. He says : 

“Being justly applauded for 
his strict performance of his duty, 
and having received from his 
natural or spiritual father, the 
sacred gift of the Vedas, let him 
on an elegant bed, decked with a 
garland of flowers and: let his 
father honour him, before his 
nuptials, with the present of a _ 
cow, according to the Madhu- 
parka rite." Manu also prescribes 
the Madhuparka or the ‘honeyed 
meal with beef’ for the reception 
of kings and other VIPs. 


-. A reference may here also 


be made to the Anusasanik Parva 
of Mahabharata considered as 
one of the greastest books of 
ancient India. 

There is a discourse between 
Shiva and Parvati on what consti- 
tutes the concept of ‘Ahimsa’ 
that is, non-violence. While ex- 


. plaining to Parvati that it is im- 
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possible to live without killing 
living beings, Shiva says that 
killing living beings while one is 
performing his duty is not *himsa" 
He relates the story of the great 
*yajna' of king Ranti Deva where 
hundreds of cows were sacrificed : 
“The heaps of skins of cows were 
like small hillocks. The blood of 
the cows flowed like a river, that 
is called Charmavati. Even though 
it was smelling it became a holy 
place. I am happy to drink out of 
it and bathe in it. All the cows 


that were sacrificed in that ‘yajna’ - 


went to heaven. Ranti Deva also 
went to heaven and was enjoying 
the heavenly joys permanently 
résiding near Indra (the god of 
heaven)? (Translated .from the 
Telugu translation of Sanskrit 
Bharatam) 


Article in Constitution 


Let us consider the constitu- 
tional and practical aspect of beef- 
eating. Our Constitution does not 

prohibit killing of cows on the 

IaiBions plane. As a part of the 
“endeavour to organise agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry on 
modern and scientific lines", it 
advocates the improvement of 
breeds and the prohibition of kil- 
ling of all types of milch and 
draught-cattle. 

Article 48 reads : “The State 
shall endeavour to organise. agri- 
cultüre on modern and scientific 
lines and shall, in particular, take 
steps for preserving and improving 
the breeds and prohibiting the 
slaughter of cows and calves and 
other milch and draught cattle." 

Basing themselves on this 
Article some States have passed 
legislation imposing a.partial ban 

-on the slaughter of cows, calves 
and bullocks. But the Hindu 
communal reactionaries want a 
total ban irrespective of its eco- 
nomic and political consequences. 
Ban on the slaughter of milch 
cows and calves can be under- 
stood. But asking the peasants 


who are already groaning under, 


serious economic burdens to go 
on maintaining old ricketty 
bullocks and cows is to impose an 
impossible demand on them. If 
a total ban on cow-slaughter is 
enforced, the peasants would be 
forced to let go such uneconomic 
cows and bullocks and allow them 
to starve and die slowly. This 
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type of torturing them to slow 


death is worse than slaughter. 
As regards the political aspect 
of the matter, this agitation for 


. total ban will disrupt the multi- 


religious and multi-lingual unity 
of our great country. Hindu com- 
munal reaction poses this as a 
problem of Muslims. That is not 


true. It is not only the Muslims * 


but a section of the Harijans, 
especially in the South, many 
Adivasi tribes, sections of Chris- 
tians who also take beef. This 


‘fact is not known to many even 


among the educated. 
Gandhiji’s Injunction 


This is what Gandhiji has to 
say on this matter : 

“In his prayer speech, of 
July 25, 1947, Gandhi said that 
Rajendra Babu had told him that 
he had. received about 50,000 
postcards, 30,000 letters and 
thousands of telegrams, asking 
for the prohibition of cow slaugh- 
ter in the Union of India. A tele- 
gram was seceived today saying 
that a pandit had already under- 
taken a fast in Cawnpore on that 
issue. The Hindu religion prohi- 
bited cow s'aughter for the Hindus 
not for the world. Religious probi- 
bition came from within. Any 
imposition from without - meant 
compulsion. Such compulsion 
was repugnant to relgion. India 
was the land not only of the Hindus 
but also of the Muslims, the Sikhs, 
the Parsis, the Christians and the 
Jews and all who claimed to be of 
India and were loyal to the Union. 
If they could prohibit the cow 
slaughter in India on the religious 
grounds, why could not the Pakis- 


_-tan Government prohibit, say, the 
idol worship 


in Pakistan on 
similar grounds ? He was not a 
temple-goer but if he was prohi- 
bited from going to a temple in 
Pakistan, he would make it a point 
to go there even at the risk of 
losing his head. Just as the Shariat 
could not be imposed on the non- 
Muslims, the Hindu law could 
not be imposed on the non- 
Hindus. He told the audience that 
many Hindus were guilty of cow 
slaughter by slow torture. Tt was 
the Hindus who exported the cows 
outside India, well knowing that 
they were to be slaughtered for 
beef extract, which came to 
India and which the children of 


` are a majority in the 


the orthodox Hindus ate without 

compunction under medial advice. 

Were they not the co-partners in 

eee slaughter ?" (Mahatma Vol. 8 
0 


p. 

On November 1947 Gandhiji 
spoke on cow slaughter : “Was 
theIndian Union to bea theocratic 
State and were the  tenets of 
Hinduism to be imposed on the 
non-Hindus ? He hoped not. The 
Union would then cease to be a 
land of hope and promise, a land 
to which all the Asiatic and African 
races looked, indeed, the whole 
world. They expected not little- 
ness and fanaticism from India, 
whether as the Union or Pakistan. 
It expected greatness and good- — 
ness from which the whole world 
could derive a lesson and light in 
its prevailing darkness. (ibid p.212). 


Communal Jingoism 


India is a great country with 
her numerous peoples speaking 
many languages and professing 
all the religions of the world. Of 
course, if is true that Hindus 
constitute the dominant majority 
community. But there are five 
crores of Muslims, over one crore 
of Chrisians, about a crore of 
Sikhs, Buddhists, Paris, Jews, and . 
others. There are States and areas 


_where people professing religions 


other than Hinduism, constitute 
the majority community. Muslims . 
are a majority in Kashmir ; Sikhs 
present 
Punjab ; Christians in Nagaland 
and Mizoland. : 

The imperialists tried to Bal- 
kanise our great country, utilis- 
ing all the disruptive and reation- 
ary communal tendencies. They 
have not yet given up that game. 
The narrow jingoists of the Hindu 
communal reactionaries are prov- 
iding the biggest handle to the 
machinations of the imperialists 
and have become the most serious 
danger to the unity and integrity 
of our great multi-religious and 
multidingual country. The only. 
way to save the country from 
disruption is to heed the farsighted 
advice of the Father of the Nation 
not to impose the religious beliefs 
ofthe dominant Hindu communi- 
ty by law over other communities 
and to put before the, world not 
“the littleness and fanaticism” but 
*the greatness and goodness! of 
our great and glorious land, 
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The Industry of Illusions | 
| 


GIRISH 


MONG the industries flou- 
rishing in the advanced ca- 

k pitalist countries, the “in- 
dustry of illusions” is a very im- 
portant one. 
significant place and is playing a 
vital role in keeping other indus- 
tries and the flow of profits un- 
.' disturbed, not only in the countries 
where its main “factories” and 
“plants” are located; but also in 
the countries like India through all 
type of salesmen. The manufactu- 
rers and their salesmen talk loudly 
proclaiming the irrelevance of the 
terms “capitalism” and “socialism” 
Whenever the economic con- 
ditions in the developed capitalist 
‘countries ‘become encouraging, 
there takes place the exposition of 


a number of so-called theories 


which try to show that the capitalist 
system is, no longer the terrible 
and frightening monster it used to 
be in tlie days gone by. Such 
theories tend to arise whenever 
capitalism has an unusually long 
period relatively free from serious 
economic crises. Only when the 
serious crises erupt, all the care- 
' fully built-up theories of the 
“new look" of capitalism come 
out tattered and all the myths and 
legends pass into capitalist folk- 
lore. To take an example, John 
K. Galbraith, during thé prospe- 
rous years of the war and the post- 
war era, talked of an Affluent 
Society and wrote “Poverty can 
no longer be presented as a uni- 
versal or massive affliction. It is 
more nearly an afterthought’. 
He claimed that the poverty, once 
‘characteristic of the working class 
generally had been abolished and 
there remained only what he 
called “case poverty" and “insular 
poverty”. The former he defined 
as poverty related to “some quality 
peculiar to the individual or 
family involved—mental deficiency 
bad health, inability to adapt to 
the discipline of modern economic 
life, ekcessive ‘procreation, alco- 
hol, insufficient education, of per- 
haps a combination of these ban- 
dicaps". The latter he defined as 
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It has assumed a` 


MISHRA 


a geographical “island” of poverty, 
whose inhabitants did not wish to 
leave, it! The fact that .Gunar 
Myrdal, among others, demolished 
the grand edifice of “affluence” 
(See Challenge to Affluence, by 
Myrdal) and Johnson like Roose- 
velt discovered poverty in Ame- 
rica in, 1964 and “proclaimed” 
*an unconditional war" on it has 
not discouraged ‘“‘illusion-crea- 
tors" in their efforts. We find 
lots of new terms such as “welfare 

` State", “acquisitive society”, **peo- 
ple’s capitalism” and so on, being 
given wide currency. 

Judith Todd in her book 
The Conjurors* leads us further 
behind the scenes of the affluent 
society, and examines the highly 
sophisticated methods whereby 
the rich at present get their spen- 
ding'money in spite of taxation 
and ‘incomes policy, and keep 
control over its resources. She 
unmasks the realities which the 
people generally do not see, for 
there is a fog of illusions created 
by the conjurors of a special type: 
“Just as conjurors on the stage 
maké use of natural laws while 
apparently upsetting them, the 
conjurors described here perform 
their illusions by skilful adaptation 


. Of social legislation..”. The new 


type! of conjurors create ela- 
borate and thick mist of illusions 
because the legislation is becoming 


more and more sophisticated. ' 


Basic inequalities are disguised by 


skilful exercise of the conju- . 


rors’ art through the use of vague- 
words or fashionable terms to 
change their meanings. Prof. Ri- 


chard M..Titmuss in his book : 


Income Distribution and Social 
Change has rightly remarked: 
“Ancient inequalities have assu- 
med new and more subtle forms.” 

Todd takes the case of the 
British Society and examines the 
inequalities and analyses some of 
the contradictions inherent in 


*The Conjurors by Judith 
; Todd; Lawrence and Wishart; 





i London; 1966; price 7s. 6d. - 


the private ownership of publicly 
created wealth. 

There is an illusion about the 
role of the direct personal taxes. 
The steeply rising rates of the 
direct taxes are sought to cover 
up the widening disparities in the 
society. If one examines a number 
of heads of expenditure which 
enter into tycoons’ cost-of-living 
index, it is clear that they cannot 
be met out of income as calculated 
for tax purposes, any more than 
the expenditure of an old age 
pensioner can be. 

These people have several lu- 
xurious dwelling houses fitted 
with all the modern amenities, 
a fleet of cars, a big staff— butler, 
cook, footman, housemaids, chau- 
ffeur, handyman and dailies— 
and what not. In spite fo rising 
costs and rates of direct taxes 
resulting in declining or slowly 
rising real disposable incomes, 
thé demand for all these things 
persists. 


The author presents a problem 
before a social enquirer: “How 
to reconcile the apparent contra- 
dictions ‘of a situation where a 
millionaire is on the face of it, 
left with scarcely enough free 
resources to meet the down-pay- 
ment on a spin-dryer, while ob- 
servation and experience show the 
opposite”. She further adds, “If 
we return for a moment to the 
cost of living of accommodation, 
and use the axiom of an earlier 
‘and more innocent age, that a 
prudent man should not spend 
more than one-fifth of his taxed 
income on rent, we find that, to 
accept the offer of a pent house 
with a “spectacular view of Lon- 
don” at a rent of £ 105 a week, 
would require available income of 
£ 25,000 a year. This in turn would 
require, according to an Inland 
Revenue Calculation given in the 
Evening Standard (8-1-65) a salary 
of £ 171,975 at 1964-65 tax rates, 
earned by a married man with no 
children. Yet pent houses are let, 
debs launched, luxury goods pur- 
chased, Rolls chauffeurs (four cars 
kept) sought". 

Nearer home, according to a 
news-item carried by the Patriot 
a few years ago, Sahu Shanti 
Prasad Jain’s income was not more 
than Rs. 6,000 a year ! Anyway, 
the “personal command over 
resources of spending power has, 
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inspite of.. prohibitive taxation, 
been amply available, and that 
notions of its disappearance have 
been somewhat of an illusion’. 


_A random sample of British 
company directors in 1955 showed 
that between fifty and sixty per 
cent of them got in because of 
their having: business connections 
in the family. Degrée or no degree, 
father or grand father always makes 
his son or grandsori a top executive 
or director in the concerns which 
inspite of the legal status of “pub- 
lic limited” concerns are always 
the family “properties”. As the 
supply from the “extremely rich 
company-controlling families is 
limited”, the upper-middle class 
families also get into the high 
positions. Birth in the upper- 
middle class families gives educa- 
tional opportunities and contacts 


with the fortunate ones, thus open- . 


ing the prospect of advancement 
in adult life. An upper-middle class 
boy gets necessary “accent-poli- 
shing and incorporation into the 
old-boy net work....  unreser- 
. vedly enjoyed by. the dedicated 
acolytes". The privileged schools 
and colleges provided 87 per cent 
of the last Conservative cabinet 
and two-thirds of the total number 
of the chief executives in the hun- 
dred largest firms of Britain in 
1963; besides, *to being well up 
‘in the league table, as might be 
expected in bishoprices, : judge- 
ships, ambassadorships and the 


higher civil service." Manual work- | 


ing class-students, in no way in- 
ferior whether they are judged by 
their ability to complete university 
courses or by the class of degree 
they get, do not have full and equal 
opportunities only becase their 
parents are poor. They fail to 
cross the barriers created by the 
rich people to get entry into. the 
*Oxbridge' groups. 


So, we find the illusion of - 


equality of opportunity, at the 
same time concealing the basis of 
unequal wealth which provides 
favourable or unfavourable take- 
off points for opportunity: —— 

In the third chapter, Judith 
Todd examines the illusions crea- 
ted by, personal and corporate 
taxation as remover of the inequa- 
lities. The taxation fails to even 
out. the inequalities because “large 
praportion of current taxation is 
indirect, and paid irrespective of 
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the size of income or wealth" and 
direct taxation “through its ano- 
malies and idiosyncracies, pro- 
vides a splendid theatre for dis- 
plays of conjuring skills." The old 


crude device of tax-evasion, the' 


provision of false information to 
the authorities does not find much 
favour in Britain, the new device 
of tax avoidance with muchless 
risk and no pains to conscience is 
more frequently adhered to. 

It is beyond everyman's capa- 
bility to avoid the payment of 
taxes. Beyond fixing the date of 
his marriage, notifying the birth 
of each child and taking one or 
two more steps, his powers of 
“tax arrangement" are pretty well 
exhausted. But “for the conju- 
rors, the rewards of tax-planning 


are proportionately greater". They - 


do not have any moral pin-pricks, 


- because when direct taxation rea- 


ches “‘confiscatory”’ levels, the ex- 
ploitation of loopholes (allowed or 
otherwise) is thought to be justi- 
fied. They know more tricks than 
the public authorities. They can do 
anything from artificial conversion 
of income into capital to the di- 


' vorce of their wives. In India, 
-who does not know of the so- 


called partitions of “the assets 
among the members of the family 
of a big business men or a land- 


lord ? In Britain, many people. 


go into a voluntary exile to avoid 
the taxes. The lust for money and 
wealth ruins the life. Todd sums 
up: “The grinding hardships of 
exile, the sacrifice of premature 
“disinvestment”, the unaccounta- 
bility of heirs, the nervous strain 
imposéd on trustees; these are 
high price to pay. As successive 
Budgets foreshadow penalties on 
transmitted wealth, schemes of 
increasing complexity and refine- 


‘ment must be evolved. Each of 
. them must, as in all tax planning, 
be of a custom-built, one-off, na- ” 


ture. The ingenuity expended on 
them'is also part of the price 
which must be paid to aquire the 
necessary technique for perform- 


ing yet another of the great clas-- 


sical illusions—the maintenance 
of the fiction that death duties are 
an inescapable evil.” 
The author, after describing 
the various tricks to augment the 
amount of profit and create il- 
lusions about the benevolence of 


Big Business in the field of educa- 


tion, culture, etc.. comes to dis- 
cuss the present incomes policy of 
the British Government. Now, a 
wage-freeze has been resorted to in 
Britain, wage and salary-earners - 
are blamed for the country’s eco- 


` nomic difficulties. .But the fact 


remains that the wage and salary- 
earners are not by and large those 
whose decisions control the eco- 
nomy. They do not decide invest- 
ment, pricing, import or export 


' policy, because the allocation of 
resources giving effect to these 


decisions is beyond their control. 
Access to the mass media, 
through the familiar roads of 
ownership and control, is an es- 
sential part of the conjurors' 
apparatus, enabling them to stand 
truth on its head, and to induce 
whenever necessary the belief that 
the upward movement of the 
country is held back by the un- 
reasonable demands of a small 
minority, the workers and the 
Communists are the real 'satans' 
who do not believe in peaceful 
progress- of the society and de- 
mocratic institutions ! . 
. Judith Todd has done a great 
job by piercing the fog of illusions 
enveloping the realities of a capi- 
talist society and the reader is 
convinced of “the need for a 
society whose members are re- 
warded for the contributions they , 
make towards: that society, ahd 
not on the basis of their skill as 
conjurors." 
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OUR TOP TEN 
EXPORT CUSTOMERS 


The United Kingdom, Canada, . 
the United States of America, Germany, 
West Indies, Belgium, Äustralia, Saudi Arabia, 
Freetown and Holland,have purchased 
from January to December 1966, | 
bes 560,000 pairs of footwear. 
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SECOND IN THE WORLD 
IN PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS 


CHEMIEANLAGEN—EXPORT GmbH. 
7 NEM 102, Berlin, Rosenstrasse-15 l 
. Export Complete plants and equipment for chemical industries 


DIA CHEMIEAUSRUSTUNGEN, 
108, Berlin, Mohrensrtasse 53-54 


Export Machinery and equipment for food processing industries 
* Refrigerating equipment 
* Armatures for all branches of industry 
l '* Régulators 
. * Hydraulic eqúipment 
* Aggregates 


DIA CHEMIE, 

102, Berlin, Georgenkirchplatz 
Export Inorganic and Organic Chemicals 
* Pharmaceutical Products 
* Drugs 
* Photo Chemicals 
* Plastics 


-n 


For Trade enquiries please contact : 


The Trade Representation Of 


The German Democratic Republic in India 


New Delhi : 1, Kautilya Marg, Tel. 34206 
Bombay : Mistry Bhawan, 122, Dinshaw 
Wacha Road, Tel. 245051/8 
Calcutta: `: Farady House, P-17, Mission 
Row Extension, Tel. 238531  , 
Madras : 1/1, Kodambakkam High Road, 
Nungambakkam, Tel. 37615 
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Oil is a tower 
of strength and power 


"Oll and lubricants help generate electricity to accelerate ` lubricants, to meet the increasing needs of Industry, 
India's Industrial development, power to expand rural Transport and Agriculture. 


electrification, opening up the country to make: this a 
modern and progressive nation. | d 


5 | 
Oil plays a necessary role in our daily living. INDIANOIL  . 
plays a vital and major role in our developing economy by 
«supplying petroleum and its many derivatives including 


| 






DINI) —a National Trust for Economic Prosperity 


INDIAN GIL CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Save. Your Non-ferrous Scrap 


It is Part of National Wealth 





VIDARBHA- ME T AL l LCA 


GHAT ROAD 
NAGPUR 


`~ Manufacturers of 


| NON-FERROUS CASTINGS ALLOY SHEETS AND STRIPS |- 
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. A sound, dependable engine no doubt. Yet, it 
needs a push. | Once you set it In motion, it carries you 
` merrily. : 


‘That is what Is“ happening to our economy 

today. The push!has taken the form of 

steel plants, machine-bullding _ machines, "A 
Power plants and!so on. The engine has 2 
started; the progsess may be slow, but it is 
unmistakable. © . | a 


4 
i 
1 
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l This. is what they cal! 


self- sustaining economy ! 
Oe ome same lll. 2. he Sion phrase cel 
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For the latest titles in | | 
: SMOOTH & PAINLESS SHAVING! 


Economics, Politics, use AFGHAN SHAVING CREAM. 


It softens the beard, eliminates repeated 
Razor Work and leaves you feeling 
.fresh. To produce a smooth-copious 


International Affairs, laher. squeeze a little on to a wet brush. ' 


; after shave AFGHAN SNOW, > 7 
; will give you:a petal like softness 


p P : y : to your skin. 
History, Science, 
Philosophy, Literature 
and 


All Soviet Publications 


-= Contact 





A ` 
GS 


GRANTHALA | | 
ERIS AFGHAN SHAVING CREAM 





4/3 B, BANKIM CHATTERJEE STREET 
CALCUTTA-12 


mfgrs: E. S. PATANWALA, BOMBAY-77 (INDIA) 
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From a welbwisisr 


" WE ARE FORTUNATE TO 
witness the emergency of the 
Republic of India and our successors 
_ may well envy us this day; but fortune 
is a hostage which has to be zealously 
guarded by our own good work and 
which has a tendency to slip away if 
we slacken in our efforts or if we look 

, in wrong directions. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
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QUALITY OUTPUT PRECISION 


For all varieties of metal cutting work wide range of these tools are, 
available, They are manufactured from the finest grades of steel going through 
the process of proper heat treatment. These give extra long life to tlie 
tools with higher surface speeds and larger feed. They are your natural l 
choice for the precision metal cutting work.ON RUPEE PAYMENT 
; Exported by 

V/O STANKOIMPORT 

MOSCOW 
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EXPORT HOUSE 


(Recognised by the Government of India) 





Leading (exporters of tobacco, 
tea — coirgoods — handicrafts, 
precious ; stones — jewellery, 
chemicals — canned food products 


and many other commodities 


Q 
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OFFERS TO EXPORT 
commodities manufactured 
in dependable quality 

| 


| 
Manufacturers desirous of 
availing the opportunity are 
requested to contact 
| 
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NAVABHARAT ENTERPRISES PVT. LTD., 
22, RING ROAD, NEW DELHI 


Tetepbone : 72500 : Grama 1 NAVENTER 


i . 
CALCUTTA — HYDERABAD — GUNTUR — COCHIN 
MADRAS — BOMBAY . 
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Just Published 


By 


THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES MISSION 


TRUTH TOO HAS A CASE 


Answering some of the burning questions 
about the real causes of the tension 


in the middle east 


Read: i 
AL-ARAB 


A Monthly Review of Political and 
Cultural Events in the Arab World 


27, Sardar Patel Road, New Delhi 






































TION OVER 





A rourishing, vitaminised tonic combining 
- various herbs long known for their medi- 
cinal value. Replaces spent energy quickly. 





UR final aim can only be a classless society 
O with.equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 
—ultimately a world order. Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will often 
be necessary. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 





DONATE GENEROUSLY 
to 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
MEMORIAL FUND 


Space donated by a well-wisher 
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.. Editorial 


PATIL'S POLITICS 


pá 


RI S. K. PATIL has by deliberate choice become 
the symbol of all that is repugnant to the basic 

~ tenets of national growth accepted by the people 
of India, ‘all that-is antagonistic to the achievement 
of their aspirations. Unfit for leadership of any 
kind on any count, he. has nevertheless wormed his 
way into a position of power and influence in the 
ruling party as well as the administration. His 
irritating arrogance and flamboyance are partly due 
to illusion of personal grandeur but mainly due-to 
the awareness that his usefulness to théir private 


‘interésts is recognized by some’ of the richest indus- 


trialists in this country and by ambitious’ financiers 
abroad. His capacity to collect funds from patrons 
‘who find'it profitable to utilize his services to sabo- 
tage proper implementation of the Government’s 
declared policies and to obstruct firm decisions on 
measures which will affect their privileged position, 
is the only use the Congress has for Sri Patil. Power 
having enlarged the distance between the people 
and the-ruling party, the party’s top leaders find it 
difficult to shake him off since in the absence of a 
strong popular base it is felt necessary to have access 
to financial resources in order to stay in power. This 
attitude to the money-raiser has inevitably led to a 


‘perversion of values at one time held sacred by the. 


leadership of the ruling party and to +systematic 
knuckling under to the dictates not only of Big Busi- 
ness at home but of foreign powers anxious to re- 


bool 


duce this great country. to a satellite of their own, 
akin to South Vietnam and South Korea. 

Of course it would be naive to imagine that Sri 
Patil by himself brings about the transformation 
of the Congress into an instrument for the streng- 
thening of private vested interests and the weaken- 
ing of the democratic forces in the country. Voci- 
ferous and utterly devoid of inhibitions, Sri Patil 
serves as. ballast for the subtler men in the right wing 
of the ruling party; his task is to give official status 


.to the cues passed on by the interests he serves, and 
once this is done the others of his ilk find the applica- 


tion of pressure at the appropriate places consi- 
derably easier than it would otherwise be. To both 
indigenous vested interests and to foreign forces 
seeking political and economic domination of India, 
one stooge is as good as another; neither have any 
need for compunction in making the fullest use of 
noisy agents to whom national interest and honour 
are subordinate to personal advancement through 
sycophancy. > 

If the influence within the ruling party and conse- 
quently in the Government of Sri Patil and his tribe 
is considerable despite their lack of. popular support, 
the fault lies in the way the Congress organization 


.has developed in the years after Independence. The 
corrupting effect of unbroken enjoyment of power 


has naturally led to the isolation of Congressmen 


in high positions from the common people; to an 
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extent during Jawaharlal Nehru’s lifetime the iso- 
lation was made up by his mass appeal and by his 
understanding of popular feeling. But even during 
that period, fund-raisers were able to secure impor- 
tant positions on that basis alone. After Nehru 
the situation has worsened only because Congress- 
men, having got used to a soft life, have been unable 
to resume mass contact which was the. organization’s 
_ biggest asset during the years of struggle. Depen- 
dence on stooges and agents of financiers has grown 
apace, and honest men dedicated to the ruling party's 
declared ideals are being steadily pushed out. The 
increased number of feudal and Big Business perso- 
nalities chosen to represent the Congress in Parlia- 
ment and the State legislatures bears witness to this 
development; so does the open assertion by.leading 
industrialists‘ that they are now in a position to lay 
down the law if they play their cards well. 

- Top leaders of the Congress who do not seem to 
tire-of holding forth ‘eloquently on socialism and 
the rest have not made, the léast effort to end, or 
even reduce; the dominance of spokesmen of the 
vested interests at the top levels of the organization 
and in the administration. On the other hand, 
with ‘an eye on events after the General Election, 
some of them seek to defend open defiance of the 
party’ s basic Bonen by Sri Patil and his ‘ilk. Srimati 


t 





Indira Gandhi’s stout defence of Sri Patil’s “right” 
to air his views even if they are contrary to Congress 
policies is a recent example. Even Sri Kamaraj, 
who is forthright in defending the party’s ideology, 
is not so forthright in giving public expression to 
his views on the public performance of Sri Patil and 
others of the same kind. 

Obviously, so long as men like Sri S.K. Patil 
with no ambition other than wielding power to serve 
their moneyed patrons are influential in the ruling 
party, the Congress can never become an instrument 
of change and progress. They are out to help the 
exploiters of the people and to sell the country to 
the highest bidder, and it is futile to’ expect an orga- 
nization- which treats them with respect and consi- 
deration to serve the interésts of the people, although 
thére undoubtedly are many in the Congress who 
are patriots of a high order desirous of using the 
party to bring about economic independence and 
establish an egalitarian society. So long as money 
speaks, principles go overboard, 

This is the question to which Congressmen who 
still believe their party can be an instrument of socio- 
economic change have to address themselves. The 
first step to make it so is to rid the party of known 
and unashamed mouthpieces of vested.interests and 
saboteurs of national policies. . 


D o0 7 SYNDICS AND: PURSE-STRINGS ` 





ITH political activity - cen- 
W tring round the country- 


-wide election .campaign; - 


New Delhi is facing the dullest 
possible season. for: news-hounds 
:and' press pundits, Neither the 
_ visit ofthe Afghan King rior the 


‘to'exist and that its crack-up will 


be demonstrated during the elec- 


tion of a new Prime. Minister. 


While Sri Patil has refused to 
commit himself on the subject, 


. itis almost taken for granted that 


total impotence of the Yojana : 


Bhavan infinalising the Fourth 
` Plan: nor even Jagadguru’s ending 
sof fast could- provide good meat. 
The'skyline of the ' Capital: is 
bleakest indeed. 
In this state of dim-off, 
"Prime Ministers urgent consul- 


the . 


Sri Nijalingappa and Sri Sanjiva 
Reddy will vote according to Sri 
Kamaraj's wishes. 

Why then has Sri Ghosh been 
so emphatic in supporting Srt 
Gandhi's - candidature? ‘Would 
he go against the wishes of Sri 
Kamaraj? New Delhi observet; 
do riot attach importance to Sri 


Besides, the, camaraderie in- 
side the Syndicate is not of the 


- order that-any of the stalwarts 


would burn his own boat for the 
fraternity itself. It is possible 
that Sri Ghosh, if he finds that 
he has little chance of becoming 
the next Congress Presidént, may 
‘try for a Cabinet post.and so, at 
this stage, he would not like to 
annoy.Smt: Gandhi, rather, he 
would like to pose as one of her 
ardent supporters. However, the 
general impression in New Delhi 
is that if Sri Ghosh finds some 


main loyal to Sri Patil, he would 
be able to bargain with all pros- 
pective Prime Ministers, offering 
.each the support of his bloc of 
about 50 in return for he him- 
. Self being assured of the Home 
portfolio. 

With all these speculations 
about the future prospects of the 
Syndicate memberr, the factional 
cold war at the summit level for 
the Prime Minister's gaddi has 
been intensified as.the -'General 
Election - campaign itself is rea- 
ching the climax. The antipathy 


between the Prime Minister and . 
the Congress President has been. 


sharpened ; her Madras tour has 
only helped to make it worse. 
The contrast in the campaign spee- 
ches of the two are being minu- 
tely noted in both camps. If 
Smt Gandhi has been touring 
in an IAF aircraft, Sri Kamaraj's 
supporters have chartered a civil 
plane for him. While she has 
openly okayed Sri Patil’s pro- 
nouncements in  contravention 
of the party line, Sri Kamaraj 
. has avoided going to Bombay to 
campaign for Sri Patil and against 
Sri Krishna Menon. 

There has been speculation 
also about Sri Chavan, Sri Jagji- 
van Ram. and of course Sri Mo- 


rari Desai. Sri Chavan's su- .' 


pport for Smt Gandhi's candida- 
ture for Prime Ministership is 
regarded as tactical: would he 
stake his all for her? This is 
hardly regarded: here as likely. 
Besides, Sri Chavan has su- 
ffered.a mild setback in his sta- 
ture with the verdict of the opi- 
nion poll in Goa. It is recalled 
that it was at his personal insis- 
tence that the issue was reopened 
though Nehru had practically 
closed it for a ten-year period. 
However, Sri Chavan continues 
to be the dark horse in the race 
for Prime Ministership. i 

The general impression in 
the Capital. is that Sri Jagjivan 
Ram will side with Sri Kamaraj 
and not with Sri Morarji Desai: 
nor is. there any likelihood of his 
supporting Smt Gandhi in any 
possible confrontation with Sri 
Kamaraj. There are also sugges- 
tions that he might be hoping to 
be the next President after Dr. 
Radhakrishnan. i 

As for Sri Morarji Desai, 
the overwhelming body of opi- 
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nion seems to think that his chan- 
ces of becoming the next Prime 
Minister are poor.. It is more 
likely that he may come back as 
Number Two in the Govern- 
ment. Would he join hands with 
Smt Gandhi or with Sri Kama- 
raj? Opinions: are evenly. divi- 


‘ded- at: the moment; though the 


chances of his making up with 
Smt Gandhi.are- not regarded as 
too bright at the moment. 
Meanwhile, Simt Gandhis 
establishment seems to be a little 
upset at the London Times article 
doubting if she would: come back 
as Prime Minister after the 


. General Election: more than any 


other circle in. the Captial, the 
Establishment is sensitive about 


- The Time forecasts. 
Kee > * 


CTUALLY Sri Atulya 

Ghosh’s meeting’ with. ‘Smt. 

Gandhi in the Capital — 
even at the cost of being absent 
during Sri Kamaraj’s election tour 
in West Bengal — is believed to. 
have ,been in connection with the 
raising of funds for the Congress 
election campaign. Sri ' Ghosh 
as the Treasurer of the party is 
reported to be insisting on all 
collections being routed through 


‘him, ‘while most of the Congress 


leaders this time are understood to 
be personally raising funds, leaving 


- a paltry sum.of less than Rs. ten 
- lakhs.for the central fund of the 


Party. In.the case of Smt Gandhi 
there. are reports that she has 
been able to` collect over Rs. 
seventy lakhs for the election — 
this includes a very handsome 
donation from tne Birlas, it is 
reported— and she naturally 
would like this to be disbursed. 
among those whom she.considers 
deserving among the Congress 
candidates ; Sri Ghosh, on his 


part, would like to have his own 


say in the matter. 
The financing of the Cong- 
ress election campaign this time 


‘radically differs from the practi- 


ce in the past election campaigns. 
The central fund has a miserable 
balance because of many rea- 
sons: first, the Pradesh Cong- 
ress bosses have been collecting 
on their own without bothering 
to let the AICC know : even the 
factional leaders are managing 
their, own funds, the most cons- 
picuous being Sri C.B. Gupta's 


‘Minister has 


Birthday Fund in U.P. 

Secondly, this time the business 
houses-who constitute the principal 
donors for the Congress coffers— 
have generally insisted on grooming 
their own trusted men in different 
parties rather than leaving it to 
the Party bosses to spend their 
donations as they liked. This 
will help the emergence of open 
business lobbics in Parliament 
and State Legislatures. 

. Thirdly, the: business houses 
have preferred to entrust the bulk 
donations to individual Congress 
leaders of their own choice. If 
Smt Gandhi has be2n able to 
collect a substantial amount, there 
is no doubt Sri Pati! has collected 
much more. A former Finance 
warned that one 
should not rule out a good am- 
ount of the P.L. 480 counterpart 
fund finding its way into the elec- 
tion campaign of a particular 
set of candidates through reliable 
channels. 

The special advantages of 
pouring in money.through a se- 
lect panel of trusted leaders is that 
this can also provide cover for 
large sums of black money. The 
unaccounted hoards can thus 
be utilised for political purposcs, 
in.other words, building up relia- 
ble lobbies. . 

Apart from all’ these, the 
direct interest that Big Money 
has been taking in this General 
Election has inevitably brought 
into play large-scale financing of 
the campaign. Despite the price 
rise since the 1962 General Elec- 
tion, the striking feature of this 
year’s campaign has been the 
exorbitant amounts being spent 
by rich candidates or candidates 
backed by the rich. In this res- 
pect, the Swatantra Party co- 
mmands a comfortable lead. Next 
come the affluent Independents. 
As an instance, one can quote the 
mobilisation of 124 jecps for a 
Birla candidate in a Rajasthan 
Parliamentary constituency oppo- 
sing Sri R. R. Morarka, the 
Congress candidate. In this res- 
pect, some of the Congress stal- 
warts have equipped themselves 
equally well: Sri Atulya Ghosh 
himself is commanding a battery 
of jeeps in his own constituency, 
the contest this time is turning 
out to be no picnic for him. 
January 31 N. C. 
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MM of; Krishna Menon 


7 OULD Sri Krishria: Menon be Gangin the: 


-‘Government as he is doing if hé-had managed’ 
:to get Congress ' nomination for North-East’ ° 
Bombay? He is now campaigning against what he: fc 


gards asa policy of surrender. He finds the Congiess - 
held in the grip of obscurantism, monopoly and feü- 
dal lords. 
the Congress Party fromthe course set by Nehru. 
Yet till the other day he was a leading member of . 
this party, a regular invitee’ to its highest counsels, 
the-man who drafted the Congress Election Mani- 


festo and defended it.in the A‘LC.C.. "What is it^ 


that has suddenly thrown'him among the wildest cri- 
tics of the party of which he was a pillar? °° 


A mere denial of a nomination for- a seat he ins 
sisted upon, has this not made him ari angry man ? - 


—His critics seem ‘to point out; they charge he is. 
ungrateful to the organisation which offered to’ put’ 
him up for Parliament, except that he-was asked not 
to insist on North-East Bombay. They: would argue: 
What is the difference between Sri Menon's leay- 


ing the: Congress and the action Of scores: of other ` 
Congressmen who resigned in a' huff because -. they». ^ 
, . : country a duty to strengthen this national will: : 

There is this-difference, of: course, that Sri Menon, , 
within’ the Congress, symbolised an’ opinion, an’ 


l -Were denied the tickets..2. 


: aspiration, which ‘the other „conglomerate indivi- 
duals did not. More important is ` to ‘relate: . Sri - 
Menon’s action to an integrated principle, . to ` ex- 


plain it as- designed. for a consistent purpose and tó ` 


proye that: there is no element of anger in it. : 

Here, in passing; it is worth recalling. that the: 
denial ofi nomination for North-East Bombay was: 
dccompanied by a chorüs of offers from various 
Pradesh Congress Committees. . These ranged from 


the far north to the’ deep south, from east, centre: 


-and west. Thus Sri Menon was very much a man - 
sought after by the Congress which speaks as much - 
for his standing in the organisation as for the - large 
- reserves of good purpose in the Congress.. Though the 


Central Election Committee hád to accept the compul- - 


sion of circumstances, there was a large sentiment 
in the Committee for the man whose- idealism WAS. 


beyond question, whose‘dedication had been repeatedly. 


established and whose contributions to national poli: 
. tics before Independence ‘and after are worth bang 
written in letters of gold. - 

Sri Krishna Menon, therefóre, did not have to 
feel aggrieved. The climate within- the "Congress : 
' was one of overwhelming goodwill. 

. was the appeal signed by scores of Socialist Congress- 
men like Sri Amarnath ` Vidyalankar requesting Sti 
Menon to continue in the organisation: so: that‘ it 
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€ R. K. ra 


-He laménts:the grievious straying of". 


Added to this:* 


H 
A 


could: be saved: from the dp of the antt None: anti- 
people clique. It is never aneasy matter fot a person to 
cut: liimself adrift from along and glorious association. 
“Sri: Menoh took an agonising decision and that 
‘Gertainly - -could not be related to personal disappoint- 
ment, for all the circumstances dictated not disappoint- 
mént ‘bit - - gratitude” and satisfaction. At no time 
in his :politicat career, not even when he thrilled the 
‘hearts of down-tr odden people. by his, powerful de- 
nunciation at the United Nations of the imperialist 
attack on Egypt nor’when he gave the Indian people 
a sense of pride, confidence and conviction with 
chis‘eminent advocacy. of ‘the. Kashmir case in the 
Security Council, did he achieve such flattering good- 
"will, recognition ‘and support as when he was. offéred 
‘constituency after constituency. 
= To understand Sri Menon's exit from Congress, 
| oné must go Back to. analyse and interpret the ra- 
tionale of his earlier presence ‘ins the organisation, 
His: association with it in the days before Inde- 
pendence is easily’ éxplained. The Indian National 
Congréss ' ‘symbolised . the: national will to freedom 
‘and every patriotic -Indjan owed himself and his’ 


Independence came: and with it the problems. 
Ours was aninheritance of poverty, disease, decay and 
degradation. Par tition had added: to thesé- problems 
'and tlie British. had left India with 560 tiny bits of 
princely territory. The péople had little voice in the 
governance ofthe country. These were problems which’ 
called for unity of purpose and dedication. The Congress 
was the: only or ganisation which could have "provi- 
ded this unity. In it remained thé best leadership 
that thé country had witnessed during the freedom 
movement, and all held together under the leader- 
ship of Jawaharlal Nehru in a-national organisation, 

' whose historic role had now ended with Independence: 
It was therethat Nehru’ s vision and Mahatnia Gandhi’s 
idealism clashed. “This was .a clash of ideas.- 
Gandhiji' thought that the Congress. should cease ~ 
to bea political body but a kind of Lok-Seva body, 
and-the different shades of political opinion in the 
` Congress should constitute themselves into different 
political parties. —. 

: Gandhiji's idea was cónuderad by the plenary 
‘session of the Congress and it held the view. that the 
t historic role of the* Congress had not been comple- 
ted andit should continue to redeem. and fulfil its 
: pledge of a fuller life for the people. 

Whatever might have been the considerations 
"which weighed with the different elements of the 

-"Party; this decision, in my: view, was on the whole 
healthy. "There was no doubt much ‘justice in 
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Gandhiji’s fear that the. hallowed name of the Cone : 
gress might be.exploited for narrow -political-ends: 


On the other hand, the-reverence in which the Con- 
gress was. held was about the only assest and: uni- 
. fying force in new India. If it had split vertically 


and otherwise, India on the morrow of freedom. 


would have become an. arena of. warring factions 
when united leadership was most needed. 

The rationale of this line of thinking was apii 
citly accepted by. Gandhiji too when he took a pledge 
from Nehru and Patel- that they. would work together 
—a pledge which stood them in good stead "ung 
the Tandon controversy. 


United Leàdership — , ^,^ ^ 


Under this united leadership; a nation was for: 
ged from the 560 princely States, the problems ‘of 
rehabilitation were: tackled’ largely, a Constitution 
guaranteeing the sovereignty of the people'was evol: 
ved—all in two and a half years. With the" decks 
having been cleared, action started on the econdmic 
front. Even earlier,‘ the Industrial Policy Resolü- 
tion had - been evolved. - Soon “came the First Plan 
and the first: General Election. ‘ 

The stability of our new democracy; ‘so gravely 
threatened by’ Partition, the ‘princely challenge, the 
anarchy of the 1935: ‘Act and thé abysmal poverty of 
the people was ensured: by the political unity' ‘of the 
leadership, a unity that was crucial. 

Despite the initial successes achieved in- preserv- 
ing Independence, the biggest challenge of over- 
coming poverty and -disease remained. 'The ^cha- 
llenge ‘was tremendous: The’ answer ‘clearly: was 
quick. modernisation of-economy through rapid’ and 
massive industrialisation. > Indian private enterprise 
was both timid and selfish. and was unprepared and 
unwilling:to take: part inthe adventure of ‘building 
new India. .When Sri"T.T. Krishnamachari : men- 
‘tioned the figure of ten: million tonnes’ of steel, the 
Big Business press scoffed at him. ‘Incréasingly 
. the compulsion of a growing public sector became 
clearer and clearer. It was in this context that Nehru, 
already a confirmed socialist, persuaded the: Con- 
BTESS to, accept the socialist. goal. Pac d 


' The record of the three Plans will Soci for ite. 


self. Giant river valley projects, the-- ‘growing ih- 
dustrial base, mass education,. expanding. health ‘pro- 
grammes, significant, increases. in farm output were 
all the result. of .the; vision, steadfast. purpose and 
tireless ‘energy: of that- man of destiny; :- -Jawaharlal 
Nehru. It Was.an.era when. India was, ‘rediscovering 
herself, was coming. into. her.own, when her. voice 
was heard in the ‘counsel, of the world. - , 

The initial need of; "unity- increased. a ibhougend: 
fold during these, crucial. years „of national .develop- 
ment. 
of disagreement .amorig.the leaders.. It. was -not as 
though there,were no-area. of corruption; mismanage- 
ment and misjudgment.: 
constantly to be criticised, the transcending 'impera- 
tive was single-minded and: ,united purpose., That 
purpose was.symbolised by. Jawaharlal Nehru. :Evén 
Sri Purushottam Das .Tandon, 


in a stirring. address, ío.the A.I.C.C.. that: Nehru's 
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It was not as though that,there. were. no. areas . 


But while ..these needed : 


whose «differences . 
with Nehru drove him to. the point- of resignation,said . 


leadership was more important than any considcra- 
tions-of individual prestige, opinion or injury. 
When ‘Nehru looked like overcoming the obsta- 


cles, new threats came in. the shape of Swatantra 


Party, founded by Rajaji who left the Congress be- 
cause he could not hold his position as Chief Minister 
of:Madras. He came out with his clever argument 
of individual initiative forgetting that but for State 
initiative theré would not have been even the first 
steps towards basic industrialisation and modetni- 
sation of economy. ` 

- Thus as leaders of the Party, one after the other, 
fell: by the roadside, and others like Sardar Patel, 
Rajen Babu and Maulana Azad departed from our 
midst, there was one lone figure who still bestode 
the national scene like a colossus. ^ 
. And he had the willing moral, intellectual and 
administrative : cooperation of. Krishna Menon. 
Krishna Menon, too, had much to say about what 
was not, quite correct in the administration and the 
Party. -His radical political and economic views 
could not quite be reconciled with the prevailing 
climate of- bureaucratic, political, economic and 
social .obscurantism. But he recognised that his 
could, ‘not be the-role.of a critic and denunciator. 
He had a historical sense and he understood the 
historic role of Jawaharlal Nehru. He recognised 
Nehru's lone fight: against odds and understood 
Nehru’s compromises and priorities as part of a 
well-thought strategy. ` 


National Reconstruction l 


Above everything Menon recognised the conti- 
nuing: role of the’ Congress in the task of national 
reconstruction. It is safe to say that in those days 
Nehru’ depended on-àone more than on Menon. 
He was his’ intellectual companion, a comrade of 
ideas, ‘a partner in dedication, idealism and practi- 
cal'action. 

‘Menon’s role was to give strength to Nehru's 
socialist crusade to rally the forces of progress behind 
the.leader and interpret Nehru’s wcrld vision in in- 
ternational forums. In Congress sessions and at 
A.I.C.C.. "meetings his voice rang out in support -of 
Nehru's'épic battle against reaction, obscurantism 
and pressure- lobbies, for national independence and 
national prosperity through modernised and socially- 
owned. industty, and against imperialism and expan- 
sionism. 

Thus Menon performed a historic role in India’s 
development. Both by his ideas and by his energetic 
stewardship of the Defence Ministry, he laid the basis 


+ for India’s economic independence and political self- 


respect. —" | 

Towards the middle of the Third Plan, Nehru re- 
cognised the new problems that industrialisation, par- 
liamentary democracy and the monopoly-owned insti- 
tution of free press were-throwing up. While indus- 
trialisation had enlarged the productive base, the bene- 
fits were increasingly - ‘cornered by a few who used 
their- wealth to- acquire the power of political pressu- 
rising.: New lobbies were rising.and the press was 
consistently taking an anti:peoplé role. While the 
first stage óf Nehru's leadership has succeeded in 
achieving the goal of economic -growth it also called 
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for the moving to the second stage of radical reorga- 
nisation. of the Congress and the bureaucratic: set-up 
to meet the growing challenge of monopoly-cum- 
US imperialism... The;. initial,-years, were years „of 
consolidation and growth., The: years to come would 
be the years. of reformation. ` ; But even:as. Nehru..was 
preparing forthe second stage he, was struck by; illness 
soon after the, General, Elections yin 1962., Ehen, 
came the Chinese- ‘attack and the circumstances ibe- 
came fayourable. for, the. consolidation -of. the: forces 
of reaction and imperialism, which. utilised the right. 
eous. national: sentiment -for. territorial.,,integrity to 
mount an attack ;on Nehru- and, his ideas; 4, In this 
onrush , of ireaction,! Menon. was. the; first s Victim. 
Whirlwind Tour | Pos sean Kcd es P i. M 

. Büt Menon sensed: the igrestest- threat:tob Nehru 
and, far from ‘lamenting’: his;^exit from ‘the Ga: 
binet, undertook: acwhirlwind -tour ‘of thé -country 


to uphold: Nehru and his- ideas: of. nónzalignnient 


and ‘socialism::. Nehru:recévered-and: gathered! sút 
fficient’ streñgth': «to'.- reiterate national policies: 
He. started: again to..reform.the: organisation arid’ this 
was thé rationale-of the Kamaraj Plan: “Butagain at 
Bhubaneswar ‘he was! struck: by ‘illness: and though‘he 
made a: big effort'for a comeback: at'‘the Boinbay 
AICC. in (May:1964, lifé: was’ '‘ébbing»‘out -and-he 
left us, without: a hance of; tackling the ‘humeroiis 
-problems thrown up by the first stage:of his leadership. 

Throughout the concluding. years ‘of Nehru's life, 
Menon stood by him steadfastly, in, the, hope and 
conviction that Nehru alone’ could léad ád the country 
oe of the new conspiracy. that, ONE, tz 

- Nehru, was, succeeded... by: Lal- Bahadur;Shastri. 
He “inherited many problems; ‘but if hej;had taken 


up the, thread from where Nebru deft ithe would have’ 


pushed | ahead with. the reform; of the;Party and the 
bureaucracy,. ‘strengthened, the:public sector and boldly 
faced up to US imperialism. In this he would. have 
receiyed powerful support from people like Sri Kama- 


“But Lal Bahadur. was overwhelmed aes tens 


wings. poly and on this sad, moment. of. ne oe 
and. -siowly... the retreat , began. „A fewoidays’ before 
his ` death, . Lat, Bahadur; succumbing; to, this 
relentless, pressure,. dropped. T. T.K.; who. represented 
the, resistance, to; the. blackmail iof. the: World; Bank. 

‘And’ when Lal Bahadur Shastri died, Sri; Kam- 
araj, for. the, second, time..called,. by, destiny, to'isave 
India.in the hour. of. peril, gave his powerful, backing 


to ‘Smt, Indira, Gandhi in the, hope that this-represen- | 


tative of, the. younger, generation, nurtured. inthe lap 
of a great idealism, and enjoying a unique ‘national 
prestige,;would be .the :rallying point.of Indian unity 
and people’ S resistance to the unholy, war launched 
by, the grand. alliance, of, Jocalmonopoly;t and foreign 
imperialism, © But the. | man-eater, haying,tasted blood, 
was. hanging his; fongue.. out... The. unholy. alliance 
would not let | any; BLASS BTOW under its, feet;. and re- 
lentlessly., piessured, India's, young . and: "bewildered 
Prime. Minister. into,one concession;after , anothen. ; 

; During the thirty, months since, , INehru’s,: death, 
what: was, Menon’ $1 role, in national politics. ? «He 
fought. in. “the forum of” ‘the „AICC, and: Parliament 
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n. powerful defensive battle for India’s ‘sovereignty 
and self-respect and for the continuation:of Nehruism. 
He: raised his. voices at ~everyi opportunity: against 
surrender to blackmail. : His was-a-losing battle; but 
he neither lost heart/nor forsook his post of duty. 
As,an,avangalist he touréd the country, a lone: wan- 
derer in the wilderness, hoping to:rekindle-in the In: 
dian heart the spark. that, not long ago, shone'i in sall 
its effulgent glory.. to 501 o0 Peu 

: Deriving :hope. foni the robust understanding "of 
the Congress President and encouraged by the’ younger 
elements,.:he sought:to. revive :the Nehru: ‘spirit. 

- Menon recognised the danger to national'freedom: 
but he also recognised the distressing . absence; of 
national resistance. The democratic movement W 
feeble, and. the; Congréss. remained, the. only . ream 
sation.. zi which , could, if it: wanted, , stem: ithe .onrush 
of; imperialism, ‘He, remained. in. the or ganisation 
in, the Jliope.of transforming it, fae it and:gi- 
vines, it,,a sense ‘of;mission. . - ER ds b s 

-Inside ‘the organisation. and within , the limits; of 
its. discipline, he carried,on a crusade, for India’s so- 
yereignty, and ' selfjrespect. „His. speeches in. Parlia- 
ment have been among the few redeeming features. of 
India’s s growing. degradation i in the:last,thirty, monhs. 

; But, „despite all, „this and despite the-resistance..of 
men, like. Sri. ‘Kamayaj,, the. administration. was in- 
creasingly. passing:into the hands; ofa coterie of.caba- 
llistic bureaucrats;.and politicians, the, Congress .was 
Jolt by, stepicaptured ‘by. the, pokemon or the: DOWEL 
o y. (EET Aue 

Adi vasi in the. context, Sf. this: steady. deserun 
that the Congress. chose its candidates for the General 
Elections. , Contrary ; to, the: expectations, raised by the 
presence. in the: Central, Election Committee of, people 
like! Sri ,Kamaraj, ,Smt. Gandhi, Sri Chavaniand Sri 
G: "M. Sadiq, the, Congress lists for:the Lok Sabha:and 
State ‘Assemblies, revealedisignificant. accretion:.to :the 


strength, of. the ‚lobbyists, manipulators, monopolists*« ^ 


(aite 


and maharajas.,.. Ub eue mapa! 


A f i, 
Legitimate’ ‘Question’ ,” C DN e ds 
. Thes legitimate "question. wòuld’i ber “How - did. 
Menon react to this-swelling act òf tréaclierous thë- 
me1". Why did he-not: resign- without pressing for 
a Congress nomination ?. . seii. : ; 
The’ dilemma: obviously. ‘was “whether de should 
remain:by. the:side of Sri Kamaraj 'and others-tó 'give 
2. last-ditch battle against: the manipulators ‘or should 
revolt, againsti.-this creeping ‘treachery; And’?! ‘it 
was-in the. midst ‘of this dilémma, thatthe final “plow 


TE EPS y hon anal a) 


‘was. struck. Sri^ 'Karnaraj' sii: persistence "and! ‘Smt 


Gandhi's views notwithstanding, the» C E: iu throwing 
to.the winds all-.canons of judicial-determiiriatión UP 
held: Sri Patil’s insistence 'that* ‘Menon . M ‘not 
represent ‘North-East'Bombay. ~- > ER 
:Many.thiügs.arévimplied in: this’ decision’ HiT his 
represented the. defeat ofthe democratic elements in 
the „Partys ‘andthe. ascendancy: and -control of" the 
power: lobby. Patili did not hide: the ‘fact that ‘his 
objection: was. because: Menon »was' supported: by -tlie 
Communists. : Though. the C E Œ was- prepared' tó 
Bive;Meiion another seat, the decision meant e final 
victory/for the. anti-socialist.posture of'Sri Patil:- And 
it implied:the acceptance-of the dangerous theory that 
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North-East: Bombay :cannot be represented ‘by ‘an 
“outsider”. 
concept ofi Tndian. unity. : 

The: C-E C. decision on the Noith- Fasti Bombay 
seat. was in a‘sense climactic, for-it-was aimed:at the 
acknowledged: spokesman of: the’ Congress: Left; 
With .this decision;. the ‘Congress’ leadership” sét the 
seal not only of approval of reaction-but of'a positive 
rejection-of progress. If- despite. Sri Patil's'objection; 
Sri Menon had been upheld, it would bave meant’ all 
the difference to the power-battle and would’ shave 
revived "s M BORIOEAHE Tesurgence. ‘But that 
was not to. be.” KE soe tte tnt gemi 
Hour of ‘Decision, ST 


tie s red Y Qt ahud 


' This was the-hour of -reckonitig and ^ an oppor: 
tunity of-decision: “The: rebuff to Menon’ ‘was’ not 
personal.. It was en affront ‘to the“ Socialist move- 
ment, it wes the,new 'chzllenge'to national, ‘unity, ‘it 
was the-mocking- gesture. of the: American: lobby -de- 
fying the Indian:ipeople:to standup... “Menon had to 
decide: whether. he would wipe out-the affront ‘to: the 
mass of socialist.opinion; áccept.the ' "Challenge. and 
defy the lobby.. He ‘had: ‘to’ decide‘ it objectively; 
without rancour : Would he ‘uphold ‘the! people or 
would he plough his wonted furrow in fhe if Congr 
ress ? 

,Menon didnot leave the Congress wheh he! was 
forced to departifrom:the Cabinet in ündeserved:á ág- 
nominy. |,He did not leave the. Congress" whenisu- 
ccessive ; Governments: rejected his passionate plea' for 
preserving ;our. sovereignty... His- ‘association in the 
Congress was of.long.standing;'he had'stood-by: it 
during its days, of trial ; he’ had shared in^its "mo- 
ments of defeat and : Success; of glory and depression: 

It was; certainly not an.easy decision.: He would 
very, much have wanted:to sustain the sagging: inotale 
of he Socialist movement. But ‘in’ the''end,'' he 
would decide on any step’ only because’ of his’ sènti 


- ment for „the Congress, which was part of: his_being. - 


aI think;it was this that finally tilted the scale; “He 

must have concluded that: his-.continted- présence 
in the organisation would only give ‘a-moral, sanction 
1 :the manipulators? grip over.the party. con 


If the socialist sense in the ‘Congress. was to be 
roned. if men like Sri Kamaraj were'to be s engtlien- 
- ed, it could be doile not by weak resistance to the gro- 
wing power. of: the manipulators, but: by leading: & 
people's movement against the manipulators. With- 
in the party. he would’ only: have“ helped’ in pettifying 
the: socialist: rank and file. ‘From out, he could roüse 
them to action. : Within the party he would have been 
cribbed, cabined and confined: -'Outsidé, lé! could 
speak fearlessly, and. rally. ‘the. socialist forces ‘to de- 
feat the,manipulators.: © -4b (2; 00 p Je uni 
i “And. can 'anybody deny: that his resignation’ has 
had a traumatic impact. on national thinking ? "7 5 
. „Even after the.resignation, he has repeatedly : às- 
ked the’ people to remember with humility and grati- 
tude the historic role of the Indian National Congréss 
first, under the Mahatma. and. later: under Jawaharlal. 
is. only a, ‘continuation, iperhaps: with a'new accent, 
of what he. has been. saying even when he was in the 
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.Here was:an incipient threat to: the very 


.call. to 


party. “His : exposure of the manipulations of the 
power lobby is something he could not have done in 
public when he was in the’ Party, for, with all his 
impatience he always’ had been a: disciplined member. 
And this is one teal’ and good reason why his 
continuance in' the party ‘would have gladdened 
the hearts of ‘manipulators, for his powerful - voice 
could then have been. gagged. ` ' 

- Has ‘Menor reachéd :a point of no return with 
egard to the Congress ? One should think it is so ; 
and for a good reason too. It is reasonably certain 
that the:Congress Patty will be in power at the Centre 
for the next five years. As the democratic movement 
takes time to grow, the immediate charge of the na- 
tion’s destinies will be in the hands of the Congress. 
If, its: drift:towards national humiliation is to be 
slowed:down, if not checked, only the powerful voice 
of: warning and national: concern constantly raised on 
behalf ,of the Indian people can help in the process. 
And. this; cannot, be. done if one ^s imprisoned in the 
organisations . II 

., This: Sri Kamaraj.. Thinself seems to have recog- 
‘ised: ,;In his election tour he has repeatedly cautio- 
ned against the gathering forces of reaction and su- 


‘rrender within the Congress Party. He has called 


for a closing, of socialist ranks, for a new mass base. 
If men like Sri ,Kamaraj are to be helped in their 
fight within the. organisation, men like. Menon must 
rouse the national conscience against the manipula- 
tors, and, traders of national honour, and self-respect. 


Lack of Sound’ Policy ' » 


"There ds, another 1 reason.too. - Sri Patil has recent- 
y: remarked that if-a country like.the United States 
is fighting ia life-and-death struggle against the peoples 
ofi Cuba -and Vietnam, ‘India cannot expect to get 
American grain-and yet trade with Cuba and Vietnam. 
By this:logic, one ¢an.go:a step further : India cannot 
‘even express the-rémotest sympathy with the peoples 
of these;countries.:: But Sri .Patil must recognise that 
in: this. bargain, there is, naturally, an abridgement of 
our: sovereignty and a connivance: with imperialism. 
In effect;;this means that to protect our national in- 
-teresti we -must .be prepared to let down other peo- 
Ples... I personally.think that this is too mercenary 
an approach, .but my:point, is that those who pursue 
this policy.must at least recognise the fact of infringe- 
ment; of sovereignty. Krishna Menon, has referred 
to, fhis.and he: is. among | the many who believe that 
our food. problem is not, so desperate as to warrant 
such'a surrender. "With à sound policy of procure- 
ment, distribution, and avoidance of waste, we can 
iget over our food problem. The, occasion is for a 
national: discipline . and not for abject 
surrender... ‚But: ‘this . apart, one. can visualise 
a circumstance where our food needs ‘can be met only 
by, larger imports, and where imports can be had 


‘only at 4, price. “In súch a situation the argument 
. oes, nó responsive. Prime Minister can, in all cons- 


cience,' assume a posture , of definace and let the peo- 
ple starve. What, is forgotten is that defiance —or 


"more “precisely, association of national sovereignty— 


yields results, as it did when Nehru threw out the 


“challenge in 1951; ‘and what Nasser has been. gong 


eyen today. `: 


ll 


_ The role of the people like Menon is to point 
out that the present policy is compromise, this-is an 
abridgment of .sovereignty. They must proclaim 
the dangers to freedom, so that surrender does - not 
become ‘a habit. And Menon can do this, more 
effectively by. remaining’ out of the, Congress because. 
that gives him greater freedom, to-speak out, 4; 
Menon’s exit from the Congress i isa decision i in.the 
national interest.. It was, not out of pique, because 
he left in-a moment of. personal, fulfilment. Nor has 
he been saying things now. which:he did. not say be- 
fore. 
BU was a.decision,.taken- got in anger. but: in anguish. 
nep ggir v c «s Hu d 
ui^ ud xx bs pu : ` 
He has.a. .réputation.- -for temperament. He hrab 
been accused: of intellectual : arrogance. He does 
not compromise easily... All this máy. be true," “But 
there are: two, points to rémember.:.. ‘Throughout: his 
stay in the Congress, he remained a: disciplined à mem- 
ber. And after his enforced resignation 'front-the 
Cabinet. in 1962, he has- behaved with, dignity! and 
restraint amidst gravest :provocation;':: Thus *- "his 


New: "Dynarüism 


individualism has no ‘trace-of. cantankerousness nor 


a.sense,of revenge... «^ cos an Phir uet 


““The-other point i ‘is ‘that this country cán do: ‘with’ 4 
bit: of individualism. -There is'too much éoriformism, 
toadyism, and compromise. ‘Let us! have a few rebels. 
It istrue that this individualism is'not?a great^help 
-if-one wants to leád'a' group of men ora party or ilie 
nation. But then, Menon does: not;,aspire; . to. be 
one. That is why he has made it clear that he is 
neither.asking'others to leave’the Congress not star- 
ting a new party.” He cannot be. the: builder "of à 
United Front ;. his; temperament" 'ahd'being “are un- 
suited for- this. c And it:is comforting ^ thought ‘that 
there is not much:chance of;his becoming the Prime. 
"Minister, .though, vas a:Minister; he: did exceedingly 
well. infusing amidst.his brushes: with ‘generals; ahd civil 
‘servants, a: new dynamism into.our defence: thinking. 


"Thiseven'General Kaul; in-his-not very. complimentary 


.book; for. Menon; conéedes. . The General refers to 
Menon' s .tireless energy; : restless mind and ‘amazing 
.grasp.of a wide range of technical-matters. Hë also 
-refers to-his quick repartee and: an abundant sense ac 
,remorse for- "anything said'or done-in a: ‘hurry: : 

What, then: is ‘Menon’s role? "Charcliill'« oiice 
said of Lenin that he was. a great liquidator. | 
can be another. “He can ‘liquidate sloth; smiigness, 
‘smallness, narrow barriers and any^cotnpromise with 
-honour and’ sovereignty, -He-can be ithe focus ‘of a 
mew national movement, of national revival and pride. 
.He. can rekindle: our: national: ethos‘ arid ‘our ' social 
.sefise. ‘He. can liquidate the manipulators, the To- 


-bbyists, the purveyors 6 pe surtender, ‘the traducéis, 
cand the càluminátors. 3 E. 


He is past 'seventy. He, has had a most me 
Siallife.: He has’ ‘nothing to ask in thé form of recog- 
“nition and position, , ‘He has everything to óffer.' Let 
‘his: closing yéars "be'márked ‘by: ‘a new radiance’ ‘of 
‘national dedication. 'He is essentially a. - pilgri im 'in 
“great causes. ' ';. " = ie 

His contest from. Noith-Bast ‘Bombay represents 
"thé protest of the’ Indian massés, the struggle. for the 
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; There is neither perverseness.nor subjectivity: ' 


not a ;Maharashtrian.' 


Maharashtra * alone. 


Ménon . 


unity ofthis great country.. Much more is involved - 
than- a personal triumph in-this contest. In. 1957, 
he symbolised Nehru’s foreign policy. In 1962, 
he. was India's. challenge to American mischief. In 
1967, -he-is .the crusader for the legacy of Gandhi 
and Nehru, for national sovereignty and self-respect. 
His - success-is India's success, his defeat i ls our dis- 
grace. There.is a national participation in this his- 
toric election. contest; -The-‘voters must vote ‘not 
to-choose a V dard: but to vindicate’ our pride asa 
free: ‘people. ay j 

-Thatis why- one is diei that Sri Barve stiould: 
have succumbed to the bogey of Communism. Neh- 
ru said of Menon “He is a socialist. like me.", Is 


. _ that not enough for Sri Barve who seeks to represent 


a.party of which Nehru,was the leader.for decades ? 

-. Sri . „Barve, js a. respected . figure sin Delhi.’ His 
-fecord in the ‘Planning ‘Commission has won him 
appreciation. ` A senior: economic: journalist who ‘is 
close to:Sri Barve remarked to.me that it is unfor- 
tunate that this good:and, sincere socialist should have 
been, dragooned by-Sri Patil into the contest. .He said 
the. ground: prepared: by;Sri Patill-is.a kind of quick 
sand, and Sri; Barve is letting: his feet ‘get deeper and 
deeper., into«.thiss; SeetaHen dus. ground.“ 
Vote of National’ Sui c 00^ T 

, Let Sri Barve ask for votes in the name of the 
‘Congress - and he has riothing.to be-áshamed of. 
Only let him; allow men-like me:to' appeal even to 
‘Congressmen to. vote" for. Sri Menon. For this will. 
not be a vote against. Congress. : This: will: not be a 
a vote: against Sri Barvé,: personally. This is a' vote 
for national; survival: . For, Sri Menon’ s- defeat will. 
be..the disgrace. of-a whole nation. ` 


it. And where .élsé. can .this battle^for national in- 
dependence -be fought. but. Bombay, the cradle of In- 
dian nationalism; and the venue. of thé historic “Quit 
India” tesolution of 1962 ? . e 


"Mahatma Gandhi who' gave that’ stirring ‘call was 
Not was‘ Jawaharlal Nehru 
nor; Sardar. Patel: nor: : Maulana Azad. That is why 
it. is) so alien. to the‘teniper! of Bombay; of ‘the. great 
Maharashtrian people that á body like ‘Shiv Sena has 
been allowed to, be-formed. ‘Shivaji ‘fought not for 
‘but..for ` Indian- nationhood, 
against imperialism. , Bal.Gangadhar Tilak, Gopala 
Krishna ‘Gokhale, Mahadev Gonnda’ Ranade, Veer 
Savarkar— were they -the. mere representatives of 
“Maharashtra.2. Whe Maharashtra tradition is a na- 
tional. tradition. and. Bombay;is the emotional capital 
of Indian nationalism. , Ani it there is and must bea 
place for every-Indiànm, j 4, = ie 
=) And the issues: involved are so Hoss to the history of 
the Maharashtra people—the.issues of : independence, 
national. self-respect, and -people’s: sovereignty.. Me- 
non comes in. the. best tradition of that history and 
his victory . or defeat cannot be- separated from a 
sense of fulfilment or atlason of the Mahara- 
;shtrá people. echo 

, One: would appeal.to . the votes of North Bombay 
do approach their historic role with humility and not 
in a.sense of. challenge and bravado '; for before them 
is posed the very. issues that'every indian cherishes. 
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In Defence of Sovereignty 


i 
1 
1 





HE Constitution is a charter of our national | 

- freedom. It says that the people of India consti- 
tute themselves into a sovereign, democratic 
republic. And it goes on to say that justice—social, 
political and economic—must be ensured. for the 
people. ‘There is teference to equality of opportu- 
nities for growth. We have made it part of the laws 
of the country,’ of the electorallaw, that every candi- 
date who seeks election to a legislature has to swear 
solemnly his allegiance to the Constitution. No 
person who is against social justice, who is against 
sovereignty, democracy and the republic asemobdied 
in our Constitution has a place in this system. There 
may not be a one-party system here, but there is no 
room in our country for parties which stand for 
. What they , call democratic free enterprise. In that 


sense we are a one-party country because the basis ` 


of our thinking is laid down and we cannot use demo- 
cracy for the purpose of subverting. This is what 
Hitler did in Germany : he.used the votes the people 
had to put himself into power to finish them 
off. 


Supposing, in 'a Parliament of our kind ‘wedded to 
socialism, equality, progressive ideas, a number of 





Thisis an abridged version of the address delivered by Sri 
Krishna Menon at.a meeting in New Delhi under the Blitz 
National Forum, January 24, 1967. i 
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Now the same thing can happen to our Parliament. e 


'ViK. KRISHNA MENON 


members represent entirely opposite views ; that is to 
say, they represent a desire to see monopoly en- 
throned, they want monopoly of power as well as 
monopoly of wealth. Then it is possible that that 
majority can -democratically sell us out, and Parlia- 
ment should not be used in that way. That is the 
concern of the people. Because in a democracy we 
should not only be free at election time, but should 
maintain our freedom afterwards. 


Survival of Democracy 


We have always prided ourselves on the fact 
that we have the largest parliamentary democracy 
in the world. We have some 250 million people on 
our electoral rolls ; that is to say, our electors are 
larger than the total population of the United States 
or the Soviet Union. No parliamentary democracy 
can survive without certain things. One is the 
existence of political parties, because all legislation, 
all thinking, all preparatory work for it and all the 
conflicts that go before that cannot be done in a legis- 
lative chamber within the context of Parliament time. 
Secondly, democracy must have a. period when it can 
think aloud without finality, preparatory to what 
Parliament should do. 


Democracy is not merely a matter of our Consti- 
tution, or of elections. It is not a matter of our 
fundamental rights alone; or of freedom of speech, 
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or this, that and the other on. Democracy must 
pervade all aspects of our lives and so a political 
party inside a democracy has to be democratic. 
Otherwise it is not possible to maintain democracy in 
Parliament. Democracy inside a political party is 
thus not a domestic matter of that party. It is a 
national matter, not only in the case of the Congrses 
Party but of any party. 


Exercise of Power 


Power must be So exercised. that there will be no 
suppression of the democratic element. No Govern- 
ment can produce the ultimate final ideal. But 

. whatever the infirmities, they should not be of a cha- 
‘racter that takes away the sovereignty of this republic. 
A sell-out is not less of a sell-out, a surrender is not 
less of a surrender beause it is democratic. No one 
had the illusion that India, on the declaration of in~. 
dependence on Augut 15, 1947, became: a socialist 
community. We were not and we are not a socialist 
community, and we will not be such for many years 
to come. Our ancestry is that of imperialism on 
' the one hand and traditional and feudalism on the 
other. Having secured independence largely under 
the inspiration of Gandhiji and the general acceptance 
of non-violent methods in this country, we have always 
voted for peaceful change ; that is to say, revolutions 
have to be accomplished but they must be revolutions 
by consent, by peaceful change—and peaceful change 
is possible only if democratic institutions are main- 
tained. ` 


The formation or emergence of a socialist society 
depends upon the terms of economic relations. It 
is not the object of a society or the functions of social- 
ism that matter, but the institutional changes that are 
brought about. It is institutions that decide the rela-. 
tions of power. Hence the Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion and the Directive Principles and other economic 
aims enshrined in our Constituion—we devised me- 
thods whereby change could take place without much 
jolt. That is the idea of a mixed economy. That 


was the idea of laying down that there will be no . 


shifting from these moorings, but that essential goods 
and essential services which can be used to hold the 
community to ransom shall not be under the control 
of anybody other than the community. The idea 
was that this non-socialist society—capitalist, imperial- 
ist and feudalist—had to be changed. Mixed econo- - 
my is not the ideal of our Constitution. Mixed 
economy was a method to reach the ideal of socialism. 
That mixed economy may continue for a long time or 
a short time according as we need it for the purpose 
of providing-opportunities of growth. But now we 
have come to a stage when this mixed economy is 
regarded as an ideal in itself. This mixed economy 
should be mixed in particular weights. 


During the war in England they imported horse 
flesh for eating purposes because of meat shortages. 
But the Government said there must be a proportion 
between horse flesh and other flesh. The propor- 
tions were laid down by the Ministry of Food. 
A taxi man bought a sandwich from a cafe bar. He 
thought there was too much horse in the sandwich 
and he asked the bar manager, “How much?” He 
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. a bank, you are not called a robber. 


replied “50 : 50”. One horse to one chicken. We 
cannot have such statistical equality. 


Then institutional changes are required and unless 
this country’s economy moves in such a direction 
that a qualitative change takes place in the interests 
of the people, the “middle way" system will either 
deteriorate or suffer jolts or will defeat the purpose 
for which it was intended, In this institutional system 
there are two elements which predominate. One is 
property. The other is power. Now our Constitu- 
tion recognises property and I think it is good that it 
does. In a system of this kind the two elements of 
property and power are necessary for the individual 
to fulfil himself. An individual must have his 
own tooth-brush. He must own his clothes. In 
that sense he has property. He.cannot, live in a 
society where somebody says : “No, you can’t have 
tooth-brush ; you must have a collective tooth- 
brush." In the same way power is necessary for the 
individual to be his best self. But in both cases, 
they don’t remdin in the same quàálitative and quanti- 
tative position at all times. Imbalances as between 
them create instability in society. . 

Therefore, the problem before a socialist society 
is to try to find the terms of relations in regard to 
property and power. In regard to property we 
introduce institutions in order to prevent undue accu- 
mulation, Even in primitive societies there were two 
ways of.acquiring property. One was to work for it; 
and the other to rob. I am afraid this is the position 
even today. Of course, if you accumulate property 
in a very large quantity and have 5 billion pounds in 
You are called 
a rich man. That is all the difference. This is . 
appropriation of more than your share. This has 
to be removed by distribution of wealth. I am not 
going to say that the distribution of wealth is more 
easy than the distribution of power. And then, the 
possession of wealth is for the exercise of power—to 
dominate over others. 


Economy of Plenty 3 


Such individuals and groups work according to 
what they can see to be in their own interests. But 
we must have sufficient strength and sufficient com- 
monsense and intelligence not to allow them to ex- 
ploit us. That is-our business, not their business. 

. Now a.socialist society is not a society that is 
poised to be ascetic. Itis an affluent society ; though 
not in the Galbraith sense ; it is an economy of plenty, 
not one of scarcity. In our country everybody stands 
upon a` platform and talks about austerity and 
sacrifice, provided it is the other fellow who is to be 
austered and sacrificed. 


The advance of socialism requires that there should 
be more things to distribute. In the I9th century it 


"was thought that if a community had plenty it was a 


rich community. - Now we know it is not so. It is 
just like saying that India is a poorcountry. India is 
not a poor country but a country of poor people. 
Similarly, if eur national income goes up we cannot 
call ourselves a rich country unless our people are 
allequally rich. Possession of wealth by a country 
does not make it rich if it does not make its people 
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rich. That is why there are more slums in a rich 
country than in a poor country. Anyway,.the pos- 
session of greater wealth is necessary if you want to 
distribute it. More production depends on techno- 
logical ability and the use of technology and, secondly, 
the provision of social conditions for it. Another 
factor would be that there must be distributive justice. 
That is to say, there must be justice in distribution. 
If there is justice in distribution, there will be no food 
shortages in our country. The Agriculture ‘Ministry 
asked us to believe that we produced only 72 million 
tonnes of food last year, because that is politically 
convenient. We will accept that. But even if we 
produce not 72 but 172 million tonnes, if it'does not 
get into the stomachs of the people it has no value. 
So there must be distributive justice in the sense that 
the ‘largest number of people must be served in order 
'that they may have opportunities of growth. 


It is necessary not merely to provide for security 
or social security of some kind but to ensure that the 
masses of population in the transition stage to social- 
ism will not have the fear of destitution. Of all fears 
the fear of destitution probably is the most ominous. 
The fear of destitution carries with it the fear of lone- 
liness, the fear of uncertainty and all the physica! 
pangs of hunger and shelterlessness. Therefore, 
provision must be made for social security. 


That is why in the transition to socialism the 
welfare aspect of the State becomes important— 
whether it be free medicine or free education or free 
circuses. But there again people are likely to think 
that a welfare State is a socialist State. . Far from it. 
The socialist State may acquire many welfare.things. 


Perhaps the most important element is: there 
must be opportunity for creative ability. : = 


These are the elements that go into socialism. 
Critics of the sócialist society say. that it is totalitarian, 
authoritarian, and does not give room for individual 
liberty. They say it is against individual liberty. 
The only individual liberty they lose in the socialist 
society is the individual liberty to exploit somebody 
else. Constructively, the only possibility of maintain- 
ing individual liberty is in a socialist society. For 
individual liberty, for the creative things of life a 
socialist society is necessary because the fear of desti- 
tution, of insecurity, lack of production, all this is 
removed. Therefore, if you are keen about indivi- 
dual liberty you require a society where the profit 
motive is not dominant. 


Distributive Justice i 


The change that hasto come must be of such 
a character that there is not only greater production 
but distribution. We have made considerable ad- 
vance. This was largely due to the imaginativeness, 
initiative and perseverance. of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Weare a poor country where resources for investment 
are small. The largest number of the people have no 
reserves whatsoever. Even the richest of our people 
cannot get together and put up a steel plant: 


Often you hear it said “The rich are getting richer 
and the poor are getting poorer." That is not true. 
The rich get richer and the poor remain poor. Poverty 
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exists even in countries where there is enormous 
wealth. In the very rich country of America last 
year President Johnson, as part of his “Great Society" 
plan, asked Congress to vote a grant of 890 million 
dollars to wage war against poverty. He said, *One 
fifth of our population are beyond the gates of oppor- 
tunity ; >> 


This must provoke thought in our minds. Why 
poverty ? Not because there is a sum total of that, 
but because the gap between the rich and the poor 
is so great that whatever little, we may have becomes 
smaller by this distance. Poverty is the inevitable 
concomitant of the wide gap between rich and poor, 
There will be gaps between them on account of the 
various circumstances we are going through. But if 
those gaps are so wide as to appropriate dispropor- 
tionate quantities of goods and services, as to appro- 
priate the pricing forces and thereby determine the 
quantity and quality of goods that can go into the 
market and thereby introduce the profit motive, you 
will have poverty as a consequence. And s0, if the 
national income of this country went up from 
Rs.’ 16,000 crores to Rs. 66,000 crores, you will still 
have poverty or greater poverty if there was no equal 
distribution, equitable distribution. Hence,’ distri- 
butive justice has been written into the Constitution. 


Now our mixed economy has very largely become 
a proposition of enthronement of monopoly. Roughly 
47 per cent of the wealth produced in the country is 
appropriated by a small section of people—seven big 
industrial groups share between themselves the largest 
quantum of the facilities of production. Possession 
not only of existing wealth but of potential wealth 
is in the hands of a small minority. 


r 


Inevitable Concomitant 


There is a considerable degree of industrial pro- 
duction. Before independence we produced 0.8 
million tonnes of steel and probably we produce 6 
million tonnes today and in 3 or4 years’ time we will 
produce double this figure. We- did not mine oil 
because the British decided that the oil belt which 
appears in the Middle East shall reappear only in 


‘Indonesia. "But we have made considerable advances 


inthissphere.. There was the fervour to curb monopoly 
exemplified by the abolition of the  zamindari 
and the Industrial Policy Resolution. But all this 
has today become reversed in a way. A few people 
control the whole of our fiscal sytem, that is to say 
our banking system. You read in an article in 
* Mainstream" recently that one concern has applied 
for 475 licences or so and they got 372 or so—80 per 
cent. And the President of the Congress, Sri Kamaraj, 
has said in Jaipur that those people who have already 
got many licences should not be given any. Infact, 
they were given 372. And so wealth accumulates in 
this way, and accumulation of wealth in addition 
to the American money that is available leads to 
control of elections, to access to civil servants, access 
to other things, to control of newspapers. Geological 
information which should be available only to the 
Government in certain circumstnaces is at inappro- 
priate times available to a possible exploiter in our 
country on account of the power and influence of 
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money. So, monopoly has advanced in this way. 
I suppose they already call it the oligarchy of mono- 
poly. Large concentration has come about. Some 
of these big tycoons pay income tax of Rs. 42,000 
a month but that is because they have a very large 
family and even the unborn child pays income tax. 
The joint family system has new advantage—our 
ancestors did not think of income tax. 


Controlling Public Opinion 


The vast growth of concentration in this way 
leads to control of public opinion. With the new 
idea of introducing advertising on the AIR the rich 
will probably control even that. They seek to control 
the legislatures not merely by financing political 
parties ; that day is over. Now they say they are 
going to put up their own candidates. Professor 
Laski used to say : “What is the Conservative patry 
but a sub-committee of the Federation of British 
Industries ?" That is what it has come to. 

"The great industrial tycoons control the banking 
system. The actual capital in the banking system 
has regressed to a very small extent because the 
people who own the bank, it is reported popularly, 
did not putany moneyinit. They are more interested 
in the control of credit andinthe Rs. 2,500 crores or 
so that these 5-6 banks or 10-12 banks play about 
with there is very little paid-up capital. The flow 
of money, the priorities, the way it should be invested, 
who should have it and who shouldn’t—all this is 
determined by the few. There is very large growth 
in this way. We have now come to such a position 
that the Prime Minister wails that our Parliament is 
going to be full of maharajas and sub-maharajas and 
rich persons and so on. 

The mete introduction of the. public 
sector will not bring about socialism. I think 
people are right in saying that the public sector enter- 
prises are badly run. Of course, we could say that 
private sector enterprises are also badly run. First 
of all, we dont’ know how public is the public scetor 
because 90 percent of itis done by private contractors. 
Mere introduction of what is called the public sector, 
ownership by the community, can at best create State 
capitalism. It would not create socialism. If public 
sector enterprises have to function well, if they 
are to be free from labour disputes and other difficulties 
and if the contribution of the workmen isto be madein 
the process of production, it is necessary that socialism 
does not mean merely communal ownership but also 
participation of the people engaged in the industry. 
Unless those people who are making things have a 
sense of ride in their products, production is not 
likely to go up, nor can the public sector make the 
advance it should 

In regard to all these things we have suffered 
recession, Our industrial policy has been so watered 
down that we have gone away from the whole con- 
ception of foreign collaboration being purely a tem- 
porary phase due to inevitable circumstances. Today, 
I believe, that there are 2,500 enterprises in this 
country that dre based on foreign collaboration. 
There is no evidence that this collaboration is doing 
the required degree of good to this country in the way 
of yield. There is necessity for borrowing expertise, 
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for hiring it, but all that must be subordinate to our 
social purpose. Take, for instance, fertilisers. Our 
public fertiliser corporations are quite capable of 
producing the fertilisers, utilising the raw materials 
we have. The fertiliser plant at Colaba is a public 
enterprise. Its production is lagging behind because 
the collaborators are dragging their feet. Why do 
you expect a collaborator to setup usasa compe- 
titor to himself ? 

I remember a aeie of mine in the Govern- 
ment, 2 highly respected person, once told me: 
“Why do we want to make all this propaganda ? So 
long as it is produced in this country it is here ; we 
can take it over " I submitted very humbly : “That’s 
what you think. If it goes on without control, then 
it will not mean our taking it over ; they will take us 
over.” Now that we have got the evidence of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company when there wàs trouble 
in regard to the Suez Canal. Ultimately we -will 
take it over. But how? We want to avoid that 
situation.’ There was trouble in the Suez Canal. 
There has been trouble in the Panama Canal all these 
years. -It is the man who pays the piper who calls 
the tune. Therefore, heavy erosion of sovereignty 
cannot be pretented unless we keep in our hands,the 
economic control of the lines of production of wealth. 

That takes us to control of policy. We are 
accustomed to talking about non-alignment in foreign 
affairs. Even at the time when non-alignment was 
at its best and we were making great advances, a 
great many of our people, did not know its implica- 
tions. It means the exprescion of national indepen- 
dence in regard to foreign affairs. If you have to 
be nationally independent then obviously you should 
have an independent economy. That is to say, 
without economic control we cannot maintain in- 
dependence in foreign policy. But we have: been 
constantly told that we are not under pressure. 
You know there comes a time when you are so accus- - 
tomed to pressure that you don't realise it. - So when 
you say we are not acting under pressure it may be 
either that certain people do not recognise pressure 
as pressure or they like to carry pressure. I think 
the best gospel to read out to you is the passage in 
Sri Asoka Mehta's report on the Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee where he says *For a long time we will 
have to be dependent upon other people." That 
is how our troubles began. It will be recognised 
that sale had begun at that time. „Now the salesman 
is in. And so pressures, ‘ 


Catastrophe of Devaluation 


There was the catastrophe of devaluation. Be- 
fore it came some of us said that if we go on in 
this way, that is, if we submit our economy to 
dependence on others, ultimately we will have to 
devalue. This is the experience of other coutries in 
the world. There is one thing about devaluation. It 
is self-producing, that is one devaluation produces 
subsequent devaluations. When we warned about 
devaluation, we were told: “Who is going to de- 
value? We are a great independent country. . We 
have got our rupee and this, that and the other. We 
will not devalue." And when devaluation came we 
were told: “Some people said we have no option. 
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‘that kind of a banker. 


After all, when we borrow money from a banker then ’ 


we must conduct our business as the banker tells 
us." The answer is: Don’t borrow money from 
And, besides,thé Govern- 
ment of a country is not banking business. Some 
of us in the ruling party felt it was‘not proper to keep 


.on criticising what had been done already but should 


see whether we could pull anything outi!of it. It 
was suggested this and that should be done to create 
self-reliance. But devaluation has produced nothing 
but catastrophe. We were told that as a result of 
devaluation we would have large quantities of aid 
coming and when we tried to assess the reason for 
thinking so, we were told by.the pundits of that 


deal, “That is my impression". We were told foreign , 


trade would go up. But foreign trade has been so 
severely. affected that it is much worse today than 
before devaluation. Then we were told.that raw 
materials would flow.in. They have not. Plenty 
of raw materials are under the ground in'Rajastan. 
We don't lift them up but look to somebody else 
to send them. Thus the various benefits promised 
under devaluation have not come.and, what is more, 
the authors of devaluation, who live, not on the banks 
of the Yamuna but on the banks of the:Potomac, 
still hold the opinion that there must be further de- 
valuation.. s EC n 
National Humiliation i : 
Devaluation is a catastrophe; it is a national 
humiliation. It has been brought about.by people 
who don't know what they were doing, who have no 
fiscal knowledge of any kind and who said: ` “We 
must accept the advice of friends." : 
.To counteract this, no institutional .steps have 
been taken. We are going to the polls in a few days, 
but, the Fourth Plan Outline is in cold storage. And, 
therefore, the catastrophé remains a catastrophe. 
The other element of non-alignment is that our 
policy should not be conditioned by. other people. 
You remember.that three or four years ago there 


was an attempt by the United: States to set up the . 


Voice of America here. I am not referring to 


individuals in this country who may be the voice of 


.Indo-American Foundation. The 


America. We cannot in our system silence them. 
Even the protagonists of America must be allowed 
to speak freely.. But the ‘VOA’ radio system was to 
use our soil for American propaganda in the greater 


part of the world. It was an infringement of our so- - 


vereignty and apparently major steps had been taken 
without much knowledge on the part of'the then 
Prime Minster, Jawaharlal Nehru who,' when his 
attention was drawn to it, reacted to public opinion. 
The*VOA' deal was finished. Butwhat followed? A 
year or so after his death came what is called the 
Foundation is 
based on the philosphy that if somebody gives money 
for education he must Control our education. Now 
if that is so why did we drive the British Empire away? 
Anyway, the Indo-American Foundation under the 
avalanche of public protest has been put in cold 
storage. As soon as the elections, are over we will 
have it again and there will be so much trouble in 
the student. community in this country, that they 
would not know what they are doing. In the Law 
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„gression. 


that 


College in Delhi tbey have appointed two American 


. advisers. The students have no objection to it. They 


come and speak to me about it. If they want to 
teach’ them American Law or the American Cons- 
titution they are welcome if they know it. But 
when the advisers are appointed to control Indian 
education policy, then you have a different state 
ofaffairs. If this foreign control of education 
comes, there will be an enormous amount of trouble 
in- the country and what is more, it wil be a 
subversion of our sovereignty because attempts 
to control people's minds is far worse than 
even control over the economy or even the taking over 
of territory. Our foreign policy has also suf- 
fered a set back because of our present attitude to 
Vietnam. Our Government subscribed to the 
the Geneva Settlement in its own. We had respon- 
sibilities in Vietnam to maintain neutrality, or sub- 
scribe to neutrality: at least we are opposed to ag- 
We who sent Jawaharlal Nehru to convey 
the solidarity of our people with the fight of the 
Spanish Republic against fascism, now sit back 
when a criminal war is being waged on a country 
where 200,000 children have been killed by bombing. 
In spite of all this talk about feeding hungry people 
the irrigation systems of the great rice bowl of the 
world, Indo-China, have geen bombed. But it must 
be said to their credit they still do not take PL 480; 
they export food. 

We have responsibilities in many’ ways apart 
from the fact that the first part of our Independance 
Declaration—freedom is the inalienable right of the 
Indian people as of any other people—lays a res-: 
ponsibility on us. We are concerned when an 
imperialist war is waged in this way under the guise 
intervention by America in Indo-China is 
necessary for the protection of the frontiers of India, 
When China is mentioned no one may say any- 


-thing on the platform. China invaded us and we 


resisted to the best of our ability and tried to bring . 
about a situation where there are no further inva- 
sions. But because there is danger from China we 
are not going to supporta war in the Arctic, or in 
Cuba or in Mexico or in the United States itself. 
At any rate, there is criminal war going on. We 
believe they are trying to defend their independance 
and their unity, to which we subscribed in 1954, 


Worse Agreement 


We were told that when the Prime Minister 
was not in the capital, some agreement has been 
reached with a gentleman called Rostow who is an 
‘Under Secretary of the Government in the US 
State Department—people of that kind we did not 
talktointheold days. His terms—not contradicted 
—were that we would refrain from export of goods 
to North Vietnam and Cuba in return for food sup- 
plies. We sell our independence and self-respect for 
food. I think the explanation has been worse. 
The. Prime Minister has said, *Yes, we have agreed 
to it and there is no harm in agreeing to it." Not 
only is there infinite harm, itis a great piece of national 
humiliation. The justification given is this that 
we do not send goods to North Vietnam. We 
stopped sending when North Vietnam allied herself, 
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rather proclaimed her sympathy, with China and 
we stopped export. To Cuba we send only jute and 
nothing else. 

Now what is the logic of this? If this principle 
is accepted, then it is for the Americans to turn 
round and say, “You will not send to Poland, you will 
not send to France, or to Britain any more than you 
have been sending before.” . The power of deter- 
mination, the power of decision is shifting from us. 
When a country like the United States turns round 
and tells us that “you will trade with these people or 
trade with the other people” we should say, “You 
go home. It is we who can decide with whom we 
should trade and with whom we shouldn't." And, 
therefore in this acceptance, in this acquiescence 
we have made a national surrender. It is something 
that has never been dreamt of in this country. I 
remember ten years ago when there was what is 
called the Battle Act. Now it is the Peace Act, 
At that time there was a ship coming from Colombo 
to China—in 1952— in which was.a cargo worth 
Rs. 50,000 of material used in making gas mantles, 
apparently also used for atomic purposes. That’ 
ship was in the high seas and the US Ambassador 
at that time came to see Jawaharlal Nehru in his 
Office and said, “It is wrong. You must recall the 
ship and unload its cargo." He asked,. *Why?" 
“Because this is against the Battle Act." Panditji 
had no difficulties about this. He said, 
Battle Act? I made no Battle Act." 

And today we say it is the Peace Act. Peace 
for Vietnam or peace for us' or peace for the 
Americans? Americans have no peace because out of 
67 billion dollars they have allocated for defence 15 


‘billion is for the criminal warin Vietnam. There are 
' among 
- more sensible, more intelligent, more self-respecting 


the American people many who are 
and, are protesting against their own Government. 

- Ttis not a question of whether -we want to send | 
anything to Vietnam or to Cuba tomorrow, but. 
noone has such right in regard to a sovereign country. 
No sovereign Government has the power to tell, 
a foreign country “We will not do this or do that 
unless we get orders from you". ' I say without re- 
servation this is subordination to a foreign Govern- 
ment. It is national humiliation, the derogation of 
our sovereignty. Two papers have come with editorial 


articles. -One says: “This is merely a routine 
matter", This surrender has become a routine 
matter. The other paper says: “Krishna Menon 


jumps at anything, he abuses the Americans". 


Infringement of Sovereignty - =, 


Suppose tomorrow ‘we find copper and start 
exporting copper to. countries to which we are not 
exporting now, they could say “No, no. Youcan't 
do that because we will have the monopoly of copper 
in the world. That is why we have a hold in Rhodesia 
and that is why hold on to South Africa." That is to 


‘say, restriction on the right of determination. If 


this goes on, tomorrow the same people can tell us 
“Unless you ‘surrender Kashmir to Pakistan you 
can't have food." They said that in the past too. 
Similarly, they impose restrictions in regard to whom 
we should trade with, whom we should choose, and 
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“Whose 


so on. This is a blatant infringement of our sove- 
reignty and a gross violation of even the basic princi- 
ples of non-alignment as such. We can’t any 
longer claim in honesty that we are a non-aligned 
country when an Under-Secretary of the State De- 
partment can tell us with whom we should trade.and 
with whom we should not. That is the position. 

It is a great mistake to think that the common 
people are- not concerned about these matters. 


‘Speak at any public meeting and sec the. response. 


A newspaper has’ challenged me to tell my voters 
in North Bombay that they should refuse to accept 


"food in return for trade with North: Vietnam. That 


is not the issue. I have told.the voters in North 
Bombay that this is an abrogation, as in the case of 
‘VOA’ of our sovereignty. I have told them what 
its consequences are. And certainly it will affect 
Indo-Pakistan relations and what we should do and 
should not do and so on. 


Chain of Subservience 


Take the fertiliser policy, for example. You 
think it is a question of just trying to-grow more food 
over here. As you say you must have more food, 
you must have more fertilisers and then the kind 
of seed that wants more fertilisers and then you say 
the fertiliser should not be made of this or should 
not be made of that becuase you must import am- 
monia from the other country. That is to say, the 
whole chain of subservience is created in that way. 
We have come to a situation where the population 
of this country has to assert itself. Fortunately we 
are still in a position where public opinion does 
make its impact. We have reached a stage in this 
particular mattér where, I think, it is the duty of 
every self-respecting Indian to tell the Government 
each in his own way that we shall not be party to the 
surrender of our Sovereignty. Without PL 480 
there is an availability of 14 ozs of grain for every 
individual. Where.is it going? It is mismanage- 
ment, it is maladministration, itis bad policy keep- 
ing this country in bits and compartments in the inte- 
rests of mill-owners and millers and politicians. 
I think it is a very bad thing that the head of the. 
Government to say “I appeal to the State Ministers 
to carry out this." If the policy in regard to feed- 
ing our people is a national policy it has to be carried 
out, irrespective of how many votes a particular 


. Chief Minister is able to muster. Everything in this 


country cannot be decided by how many votes you 
get in an election. 

Ordinary people of our country must have 
faith to carry on and that faith does not come by 
merely thinking that our ancestors were great. 
It comes out of a conviction that it is we who make 
policy, and that comes of the conviction that things 
can be changed in the right direction by the asser- - 
tion of our collective will. It is also necessary 
to have courage and determination that come out of 
judgement and conviction.’ That is the only way we 
can go forward, otherwise the legacy of our inde- 
pendence with which we associate the name of Gandhiji 
and Jawaharlal Nehru will be lost and before we 
know where we aré we would have become the 59th 
60th State ofthe United States of America. 
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ASSASSINATION BUREAU Inc-V 


Operation Sri Lanka 


L. NATARAJAN 


N that mild September day, the Prime Minister,a 
middle-aged man dressed in simple white linen was 
receiving visitors on the verandah on his modest 

residence in Colombo. This was a routine procedure 
before he drove out to attend a session in Parliament. 
The visitors were few. The Prime Minister attenti- 
vely listened to each of them and did not seem to be 
ina hurry. The people left his residence confident 
that their request or complaint would be thoroughly 
looked into. 

Two Buddhist monks in safron robes were Sitting 

apart from the others. They were clearly nervous. 








This is-the fifth instalment from the forthcoming 
book on the major cloak and dagger exploits of the 
British and American intelligence in this partof the 
world, by the author of the well- known best-seller. 
American Shadow over India. 
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_ into the house. 


Now and then they looked at each other exchanging 


. brief whispered sentences. 


The Prime Minister approached them and began 
to talk with them ina friendly and understanding 
way. One of the monks rose and submitted a sheet 
of paper to the Prime Minister. But with it, he 
snatched a gun from under his robe and shot the 
Premier point-blank. 

The first wounds were not fatal. The Prime 
Minister turned and ran into the house. The monk 
pursued him, shooting as he ran. The last of the 
six bullets, however, left the Prime Minister mortally 
wounded. 

The resounding shots brought the guards rushing 
They caught both the monks after 
firing at them. 

The man in the white linen clothes was the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, Solomon W, R. D, Bandaranaike, 
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the courageous fighter for the independence of his 
country. Now he lay motionless on the floor fatally 
wounded by the hired assassin. 

But he did notlose consciousness. When he was 
brought to the hospital and saw a surgeon approach- 
ing him, he smiled and told him that. he would walk 
to the operation table. That was Bandaranaike at 
his best. Healways loved independence in every- 
thing he did. 3 
. But the Prime Minister knew that he would die. 
Before being put to sleep he told the surgeon: 
**Please see to it that the man shot at me be taken care 
of. Foolish man! J cannot imagine why he did it". 

The operation took five hours. The condition 
of the Prime Minister was extremely critical. 

On the following day, 
Solomon Bandaranaike' died. 


The assassin, lightly wounded by the guard, was 
arrested. He gave his name as Samarama Thero. 
A-long investigation began. But Solomon Bandara- 
naike, the great statesman and fighter for the inde- 
pendence of Ceylon was no more. ` 


For Motherland 


Solomon West Ridgeway Dias Bandaranaike 
loved his country, Ceylon, the country in which he 
was born, the country he liked to call by her ancient 
endearing name of Sri Lanka. ` Bandarandike’s 
farther was very rich. He had large cocoanut 
plantations. The family was always close to the 
highest Ceylonese aristocracy. On January 8, 1899 
when Solomon was born, the then Governor-General 
of Ceylon, West Ridgeway willingly agreed to be 
Solomon's godfather. 

The boy grew up as a serious and meditative lad. 
He loved the picturesque landscape of his' country, 
her palm trees, her people, the streets of his native 
city. The people there tended to be meditative and 
often sad. At that time Sri Lanka was a crown colony 

. of the British empire. ! 


The wealth of his family helped the youth to be 
on his own in life. After graduating from a private 
college, he went to Britain to complete his education. 
At Oxford he studied together with the- future Prime 
Minister of Britain, Anthony Eden and was received 
in London’s highest circles. . n 

As many other young Ceylonese. _ patriots who 
dedicated their lives to politics, Bandaranaike majored 
in jurisprudencé and law. After returning to Ceylon, 
he took up legal practice in Colombo and went into 
politics. i ; ` 

In 1925, Bandaranaike establishéd the Progressive 
Nationalist Party. Later on, he joined the Ceylo- 
nese National Congress.Party and became its Secre- 
tary. But he refused to be satisfied with the timid, 
irresolute policy pursued by the party. , Severing his 
ties with the National Congress Party, Bandaranaike 
set up a new Nationalist Party which he called 
Sinhale Maha Sabha. In 1926, he made his first 
speech at the elections to the Municipal Council of 
the Ceylonese capital. Bandaranaike won the elec- 
tions. The people trusted this mild-mannered’ man 
: with a frank and serious gaze. Starting from 1931, 
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September 26, 1959,: 


. place, Bandaranaike received 


Bandaranaike continued to be elected to this British 
colony's Parliament. He became leader in the House 
of Representatives of the Ceylonese Parliament. 

That correct, well-educated, quiet young Cey- 
lonese lawyer brought upin British tradition, pro- 
düced a favourable impression on the British colonial 
administration in Ceylon. And when in response 
to the ever-increasing demands of thé Ceylonese that 
the island be given the status of a dominion, the 


- British Colonial Office set up a semblance of a 


government, the so-called State Council of Ceylon, 
Bandaranaike was among the first to have. received 

a ministers portfolio, He became Minister for 
Local Self-Government. : 

His juridical practice and especially his experience 
as Minister for Local Self-Government brought the 
young politician in close contact with his people. He 
saw the poverty, lack of culture and unbearably’ 
hard conditions under which his people lived during 
the time of the colonial rule. He began to think 
and behave not as a high-ranking official of the 
colonial government but as Sri Lanka’s political 
leader, the leader of his hard-working,, tolerant 
people. 

Bandaranaike elaborated-his own platform on 
the crucial problems in the life of his native land 
which had to be solved. His position differed 
greatly from the traditional political stand of many 
Ceylonese politicians. F 


fe 


New Stirrings 


The world-wide impact of the great victory over 
Hitlerism, Italian Fascism and Japanese Imperialism 
could be felt on the placid but vibrant Sri Lanka. 
The passionate striving of the Ceylonese people for 
freedom received compelling impetus by this victory 
leading.to new heights of mass awakening; and this 
forced Britain to make concessions. In 1947, London 
granted Ceylon the status of a self-governing 
dominion, ` 

Bandaranaike joined the United National Party 
formed by the main political factions in the country, 
His stand on the state and social structure. of. the 
nation had by now become widely known through- 
out Ceylon. This stand was based on independence 
and social justice, and enjoyed wide support through- 
out the country. ` 

- Atthe parliamentary elections which soon took 

c the overwhelming ma- 
jority of votes in his Party. According to the poli- 
tical traditions, he had to be the Party’s leader and: 
head of government, but Bandaranaike was not 
vain.. He graciously allowed D. S. Senanaike to 
become Prime Minister. The latter promised to 
leave the post of head of government later to be 
filled in by the actual leader of the Party. And 
Bandaranaike became that leader. i : 

‘In the first Ceylonese government as à dominion, 
Solomon Bandaranaike received the portfolios of the 
Minister of Health and of Local, Self-Government. 
At the same time lie headed the parliamentary : 
faction of the United National Party. 

For four years he had been thinking 


, Fo . of the 
principles that he would 


later make the basis of the 
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political and social structure of Ceylon. . Bandara- 
naike saw very clearly that the government did not 
command an independent position. As” in the old 
colonial days, the majority of the Ministers obedient- 
ly carried out London’s orders. They did not use 
the readily available political opportunities for pursu- 
ing an independent policy. As before, the country’ 
suffered from grave social ills caused by the colonial 
regime. In the sphere of foreign policy, she re- 
mained an obedient tool in the hands of London. 

The people, however, increasingly ! resolutely 
demanded independence and a positive policy for 
thecountry. Thecitizens of ancient Sri Lanka did 
not want their country to remain a plantation and 
a military base for the former colonial [rulers and 
their rich and powerful overseas partners. 


Growing Conviction 
The final solution was step by step emerging 


during long meditations on the destiny of his land, * 


during lengthy talks with his co-thinkers.: Bandara- 
naike was coming closer and closer to the, conviction 
that the country was strong enough to pursue a new 
and independent policy. He also realised! that such 
an independent policy would immediately trigger off 
the resistance on the part of London and the local 
reactionaries. However, after carefully studying the 
sentiments prevailing among the people in Ceylon, 
he saw that he would receive their resolute support. 
Bandaranaike kenw no hesitation whenever he had 
to choose between the interests of Britain and those 
of his own people, because he was always on the 
side of the people. E 

At last the final decision was reached: In July 
1951, Bandaranaike tendered his resignation to the 


Government of the Dominion and left the United ' 


National Party. He formed a political party of his 
own with the proud name of Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party. o f ‘ 
The Party proclaimed as its goal the freedom of 
Ceylon and independence from the British rule. This 
was done because the replacement of the old sign- 
board of the British Crown Colony with Ithe slightly 
refurnished one—the British Dominion-—failed to 
free Ceylon from the shackles~of alien rule. As in 
the old days it impeded the development of the 
nation, prevented it from becoming an equal partner 
with other nations of the world. l i 
The very first steps taken by the new Party could 
not help bringing it in collision within lthe British 
masters Of Sri Lanka’s wealth. Three-quarters of the 
entire land occupied by the rubber and tea planta- 
tions were in British possession. The country’s 
` finances were as always jealously controlled by the 
London banks.. ; ' 
The Sri Lanka Freedom Party andl its leader 
resolutely came out against the British irule. This 
immediately lifted the Party’s prestige and increased 
its influence, which hitherto had been limited only to 
the personal friends of its leaders. The fond hopes 
of the British Government, which had believed it 
would be able to check, and later frustrate the pro- 
gress of Cylon to independence by giving power to 
the leaders of the United National Party, quickly 
evaporated. : 
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Thé development of this new movement proved to 
be increasingly unpleasant and difficult for the British 
intelligence service. The entire activities of the 
Service in Ceylon in the post-war périod pursued 
just one aim: to consolidate the British economic 
and, indirectly, political domination on the island. 
The British intelligence service went out of its way 
to- realise this objective. Through its efforts the 
political parties of Ceylon and especially the Minis- 
tries were headed by people loyal to the British Govern- 
ment. Solomon Bandaranaike was at first consi- 


, dered, albeit with greater reservations, to be one of 


such people. However, even then certain London 
quarters had serious doubts about him. 

Not long before granting Ceylon the status ofa 
Dominion, the British Government ordered the 
British intelligence service to make a thorough secret 
check on the political affiliations and intentions of 
the future Ministers of the new Dominion. At the 
timethe British intelligence service gave Bandara- 
naike'the certificate of “political health". It was 
done, however, after protracted hesitations on the 
part of the chiefs of its South-East. Asian Division. 
Now, that the Sri Lanka Freedom Party had been 
formed, it became clear that Bandaranaike and his 
group were a clearly discernable potential danger for 
the British positions in Ceylon. 


American Intrusion 


By the time of the establishment of the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party, the people of Ceylon faced a new 
danger. The British domination over the economy 
of this rich island dominion was being quickly sup- 
plemented by the growing intrusion of American 
capital. While consuming the lion’s share of rubber 
produced in Ceylon, the American companies energe- 
tically used this advantage for expanding US politi- 
cal influence in the country. ' 

Now the chief aim of the United States was to 
get the naval and air force bases in Ceylon which 
were of signal strategic importance for the American 
Navy, indeed for the entire agressive policy of the 
United States in this crucial world area. In a subs- 
tantial measure, the American diplomacy helped in 
granting Ceylon the status of a Dominion by making 
*friendly recommendations" on that score to the 
British Government. But the US could not care 
less for Ceylon's independence. Simply, Washington 
daydreamed of taking the place of the British colo- 


.nisers in the country. The US was taking active 


steps to oust its British “brother” from the Jand they 
considered as their own property. 

Solomon Bandaranaike clearly saw this new dan- 
ger. Actively and consistently he fought against it. 

In 1952, while making a speech at the Peace 
Congress of the Countries of. Asia and the Pacific— 
in which he referred to the aggravating economic 
conditions in his country, Bandaranaike stated that 
Ceylon was in economic bondage of American capital. 
The national culture of our ancient land, he said, is 
being suppressed by the Americans. 

The people highly estimated the struggle waged by 
Bandaranaike and his Party against all types of 
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Vietnam and America’s Isolation - 
'GUNNAR MYRDAL 
Professor Gunnar Myrdal, the ‘World-renowned economist and former Executive Secretary 
- of the U.N. Economic Commission on Europe recently spoke in New York on “The Vietnam 


War and the Political and Moral Isolation of America: This penetrating address bringing 
. out the -fearless objectivity of one: of the leading opinion makers of today has not been 


reported in the Indian press. Here below is given an abridged version of this important address. 


want to impress upon you that the! American 
Government is increasingly entering into a poli- 
tical and’ moral isolation, the consequences of 
which, you, as Americans, should carefully ponder. 
It is, in particular, the war in Vietnam! that has 
caused the world to dissociate itself from official 


American policy. ru. 
We note abroad that the Vietnam war is not dec- 
lared and that the constitutional injunction that 
vests the power to declare, war in Congress, not in 
the President, has been eluded. And we ask our- 
selves how far has the erosion gone of the system of 
„checks and balances, so carefully thought out by the 
founders of this great democracy, when now power 
over life and death of hundreds of thousands, and in 
the further course of this war, perhaps millions, of 
peoples is put in the hands of a small group of men 
in Washington? i ; 
America's political and, moral isolation stems in 
the first place from the thinking and feeling of the 
common people abroad, even when their govern- 
ments find it expedient to play down popular reac- 
tions and try to keep their own counsel. | 


No Soldier from Europe 


There is not a single Government in Western 
Europe which would dare to send a squad of soldiers 
.to Vietnam as a symbolic gesture of sympathy with 
the United States policy there. Not even.the British 
Government, which has become deplorably depen- 
dent-on American financial support for maintaining 
the pound sterling at the level it has promised her 
creditors to uphold, dare contemplate such a gesture. 

Nor is it forthcoming from the Government in 
Western Germany, although it wants—however it 
changes— the United States to continue to keep 
there the five divisions for her own defence,- and 
wants America, moreover, to continue paying the 
costs of this protection. General de Gaulle is the 
European statesman most outspokenly critical of 
Official American policy in Vietnam. It is no coinci- 
dence that his political star has been rising not only 
in Europe but also all over the underdeveloped world: 

. Sweden is one of the very few countries in the 
world where there is not a trace of legacy of - basic 
anti-Americanism. But, as.a public poll reveals, 
over the Vietnam issue the overwhelming ‘majority of 
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articulate Swedish opinion is sharply critical of the 
American Government's policy. Only 8 per cent of 
the sample polled think America is doing the right 
thingin Vietnam—not much morethan the stray 
appealthat,as: we know, any aberrant extremist 
cause will register in any poll. 


Soviet Stand 


"Towards the Soviet Union, President Johnson 
has recently put out feelers for abating and ending 
the cold war. He now stands asa rejected wooer— 
ina cause where he would have won the sympathy 
ofalmost the whole world. The explanation is 
again alltoo dismally plain. The Soviet Union 
cannot possibly contemplate a rapprochement with 
America as long as she continues, to pursue what 
the Soviet Government regards as American aggres- 
sion in South-East Asia. The worst thing, from the 
point of view of the American Government, is that 
on this matter the Soviet Government enjoys an 
understanding from almost the whole world outside 
America. 

Most crucial is, however, what people think and 
feelin Asia. The United States Government tries 
to create an image at home that it has trusted and 
devoted allies in “Free Asia”—abroad it convinces 
no one. The truth is, of course, that the American 
allies on the extreme fringe of Asia—the Philippines 
South Korea, Thailand—have governments that have 
rightly been called . “client -governments.” In a 


„country like Thailand there has never been any 


public discussion of policy issues, but only an op- 
portunistic adjustment by the ruling upper crust to 
whatever Power seemed forthe moment the most 
rewarding protector. 

The very much larger part of South Asia, which 


‘was absent from Manila, particularly India and 


Pakistan with now more than 600 million people, 
are equally, or even more, dependent on America 
for development and, indeed, for sheer survival from 
hunger. Their governments should have clear op- 
portunistic reasons for adopting attitudes that please 
the American Government. In spite of this they 
have not done so, but have expressed even more 
open criticism than the West European governments 
have felt obliged to voice. That the Japanese people 
are critical of American policy in Vietnam is well 
reported on in the American press. 
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To all this I should like to add one more obser- 
vation. In working now on the problems of the 
South Asian countries, Ihave kept my eyes wide 

. open for the particular angle of race, even as regards 
their international relations. Since the end of the 
Second World War and their liberation from colonial 
bondage, there has been a large-scale evasion of the 
colour issue. But I can inform you that race and the 
consciousness of racial difference always.give a 
mighty undertone to both internal and external 
policy. People in that part of the world asin the 
other underdeveloped regions are, of course, intensely 
conscious of the fact that they are coloured, that 
most people in the world are coloured and that most 
coloured people everywhere are poor, while the rich 
and powerful minority in the world are white. — 

If there is one thing Ifear more than anything 


else, it is that the strained relations between the rich. 


minority nations and*the poor majority nations will 
come to be poisoned by the colour complex. From 
that point of view a. big American Army bringing 
death and misery to a poor coloured nation in Asia 
by means of huge jet-bombers, helicopters, and other 
devilish instruments of destruction, including chemi- 
cals, toxic gases, and jelly gasolene, is immensely 
dangerous for all our hopes of world peace, coopera- 
tion, and progress in the decades ahead. 

There are people in America who feel that its 
isolation does not matter.  Thcy believe that 
America's immense financial and military power 
makes it possible for the United States Government 
to ignore world opinion. This will prove to be a 
tragic mistake. : 


Once in my youth, more than a quarter of a cen-. 


tury ago, I wrote a book about America's internal 
problems of justice, liberty, and equality. I -wrote 
then and I want to` repeat it: . : 

*America has now joined the world and is 
tremendously dependent upon the support and good- 
will of other countries. Its rise to leadership bring 
this to a climax. Noneis watched so suspiciously 
as the one who is rising. None has so little licence, 
none needs his virtue so much as the leader.” 


Financial and Military Power 


‘I refuted the idea I already then found common 
in America that financial and military power could 
substitute for moral power in earning the goodwill 
of all decent people in the world. In reading Ameri- 


can newspapers nowadays, I find again that many ~ 


Americans still have the same fallacious trust in 
financial and military power. There might today 
even be a majority of Americans in favour of escala- 
ting the Vietnam war in order *to getitover with." 
'They don't see that having then overrun and destroy- 
ed a very poor country,the real hell for America 
would begin. 2 

No amount of financial aid would help. In 
Vietnam the Americans would: become resentfully 
hated. Andin their quest for getting rid of the 
intruders the Vietnamese would have the sympathy 
-of the whole world. 

Without followers, the leader is no longer a 
leader, but only an isolated aberrant. And if he then 
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isstronglike America, he becomes a dangerous 
aberrant, dangerous for himself and for the world, 
One difference between America and the rest of 
the world is the notion I find increasingly common 
in this country, that one should now forget how the 
United States Government got into the Vietnam mess 
and think only about what comes next. To ignore 
or renounce responsibility for what one has doneis . 
a moral escape that is not permitted to any indivi- 
dual.or any nation that has gotitself into trouble. 


Background 


I cannot in tricf recapitulate in any detail the 
background o :ecent history that is necessary fora 
balanced view of present alternatives for American 
policy. I want only to stress that to this historical 
background belongs: 

1. The peculiarities of the grim and repressive 
colonial policy of France in French Indochina; 

2. During the Second World War, the casual 
American support of the Vietminh, the only consoli- 
dated national movement against the collaborating 
French Vichy regime there and the Japanese inva- 
ders; 

3. After the Second World War the complete 
disinterest of the American Government in the 
French colonial war in Indochina, that was fought 
with much cruelty and treachery and resulted in 
widespread corruption both in Vietnam and in Paris; 

After the establishment of the Communist 
regime in China, the sudden interest and growing 
American support of France in that protracted 
colonial war against the Vietnamese, which at the 
end was being paid for almost entirely by American 
subsidy; | 

5. Atthe end of it, when the French were close 
to-their final defeat, the negotiations about a direct 
military American involvement to support the 
crumbling French forces so that the war could be 
continued. That America did not already at that 
time get into war -against the Vietnamese then, as 
allies to France, was not due to any unwillingness 
ontheside of the late John Foster Dulles, then 
Secretary of State, but, as the records now revealed 
show, the opposition of the British Government, at 
that time led by Churchill and Eden, and less incli- 
ned to follow obediently thelead of the United 
States; also-hesitation or resistance of some cautious 
American Congressman who had to betaken into 
council, and, at the end, the coming into power’ in 
France of Mendes-France, who was determined to 
put an end to this unfortunate and hopeless colonial 
war; 

6. Then, in 1954, the Geneva Declaration, an 
agreement reached against much American plotting, 
which sealed the eclipse of French colonial rule. It 
stipulated, among other things, that the military 
demarcation in Vietnam at the 17th parallel was 
**provisional" and should not in any way be interpre- 
ted as constituting a political or territorial boundary 
that elections should be held within two years and 
that negotiations between the “authorities” in the 
two military zones should begin within one year. 
The agreement prohibited the introduction of any 
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. We do not find it to be an advance of our ideals to 

press upon the Vietnamese people one or another 
caricature of our form of Government and to do it 
with the violent and reckless means of military in- 
vasion. As Senator Fulbright has in vain tried to get 
the American Government to accept: Vietnam is 
their country, not ours. 

We would not even view it as a defeat for the 
ideals we stand for, if after order has been established, 
the Vietnamese people, left alone at last, found 
internal peace under some sort of revolutionary 
regime or some regime of “National Communism”. 
We knew anyhow that the labels of *Democracy" 
and *Communism" are of doubtfulmeaning and 
relevancein these poor countries, and particularly 
in a country which has gone through the sufferings 
which have scarred and maimed Vietnam. . 

We do not think it inevitable that such a Vietnam 
would fall under exclusive Chinese domination. For 
a thousand years, before it was conquered by the 
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French colonisers—and long before America was 
discovered—Vietnam defended itself against Chinese 
encroachment and sought a distinct identity. There 
is reason to believe that this tradition would be 
kept alive under a national form of government— 
even if Communist—unless, of. course, the Vietna- 
mese people feel that they are the object of a relent- 
less, never-ending attack from America. 

The war in Vietnam and the crushing participa- 
tion in it by the military forces of democratic Ame- 
rica isan immense human tragedy. We have not . 
the moral right to acquiesce in it as a mechanical 
destiny. We must stand up. We must use whatever 
influence we have to stop this fateful development, 
even if we are opposed by the powers of the ‘day 
in America, perhaps even by a misguided majority 
of its people. History will never forgive us if we give 
up. Ours cannot be the cheap courage of optimism 
and majority acclaim. We need now the courage of 
desperation. 


VIETNAM , 


Two Facets In War 


(A reportage in L' Expresse (Paris) by Kuno Knobl, an 
Austrian Journalist who spent five months in Vietnam) 


URING my travels in this 
war-torn country, which is 
being ravaged by war for 
more than twenty years, Imettwo 
men, two captains. They incarnate 
` failry well, each in his own way, 
the spiritual state of the two 
adversaries, the strange encoun- 
ter of East and West. 

The name of my first captain 
was Lane. I met him in Saigon. 
He was posted as an advisor to a 
South Vietnamese regiment sta- 


tioned in the Delta. Two years’ 


earlier this tall, huge, massive, 
solid youth had voluntarily en- 
rolled himself for military service 
in Vietnam. He had been brim- 
ming full of idealism, and had 
been keen on adventure. But 
when I met him, he was impa- 
tiently waiting his turn to go home. 

“I will never volunteer again, 
for anything”, 
“I have had enough. In this 
country everything disgusts me. 
Perhaps, this surprises you! 
Well, then listen to me. I will 
tell you a story." $ 
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he said tired.. 


It had happoned a year ear- 
lier at My Tho. Captain Lane 


had come to know an exceedingly | 


pretty - young Vietnamese girl, 
Mai. Having lost his heart to her. 
Lane proposed to take her to the 
States and marry her. He offered 
to support ber old.parents as 
also her two younger brothers, 
as at that time the entire family 
depended on her income. 

Waiting 
Lane rendered all sorts of ser- 
vices to the family. He would 
bring canned provisions, cigaret- 
tes, clothes, all that he could find 
in his canteen. Quickly enough, 
Mai's house became the gather- 
ing-place for the American colony 
of My Tho. Equally rapidly 
the secret Services of Saigon also 
started taking an interest in the 
family, as is the practice when a 
Vietnamese family becomes very 
friendly with Allied officers. — . 

One day, Lane was called by 
his Colonel. He was informed 
that his girl-friend was suspected 
of working for the Viet Cong. 


for her decision, 


n 


. took him inside. 


Moreover, it was certain that her 
elder brother held a high rank in 
the rebel set-up. 

Lane was stupefied. He 
would not believe it. He, then 
committed one of the characteristic 
errors of American naivety. He 
told Mai everything. The girl 
categorically denied all those 
charges-and Lane could not but 
believe the denial of her beloved. 

Two weeks later, a young boy 
saw the Captain in his conton- 
ment. “Please come immediately 
to Mai. She has called for you.” 
Lane had no vehicle; he asked a 
colleague, who agreed to give him 
a lift in his jeep. Mai was wait- 
ing for him coutside her home and 
, The friend who 
had brought Lane, waited outside, 
smoking cigarettes. After an 
hour, he got tired He climbed in 
the jeep and pushed the starter.. 

A terrific explosion blew the 
vehicle to pieces, which flew on 
all sides. The unfortunate driver 
was literally pulvarised. Later 
on, only a piece of his uniform 
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was recovered,’ 
glued it to the wall of the house. 
The Police interrogated every- 


body. Lane’ came forward to- 


guaranty the conduct of Mai- and 
her relations. But, when he re- 
turned the next day, ‘he found the 
house empty. Neighbours told him 
that the father, mother and the two 
younger brothers had been arres- 
ted. "As for Mai she had dis- 
appeared. Twenty four hours later, 
two brothers.(age, 8 and 10 years), 
had confessed to having planted 
a crude mine, under the jeep. 
They did not intend to. kill the 
driver, but Lane himself. 


his blood had ` 


They hated him because. he was - 


friendly with. their sister 

“But where is the truth"? 
Lane asked me sadly. The 
kids confessed under torture. 
Do . you know. that the younger 
one was so thoroughly intern ogated 
that he is dead?” : . 

‘——“And Mai?" : 

——-*[ do not know. I have 


All the time Lane kept' on 
drinking. I asked him certain 
questions regarding his duties as 
a Military adviser, but he refused 
to answer. “Please ‘do not talk 
to me about this war. Please 
ask me no question regarding the 
Vietnámese or about politics. 
Pleasé don't ask me any thing. 
I have told you that I have had 
enough." 

Embarrassed, I kept quiet. 
On a'tablé 'to-our left, a burly 
American, ' with his unbuttoned' 
shirt showing: his hairy chest, 
WAS telling Obscene tales to a 
tiny “Chinese girl, who could 
have been about 14 years in age. 
To our’ right; two -Frenchmen 
were reminiscing- about their 
excursions in the sea. Behind 
us an: ‘aged Vietnamese couple até 
in silence. 

_, Outside, was passing a column 
of tanks shaking the earth. The 
taxi-drivers |: followed “it with 
eyes 'full of hatred. Lane had 


ofa sudden, he bent towards me, 
seized me ‘brutally by my coat 
lapel and asked : 

“You are a journalist. You 
are ` neutral. Tell me why have 
we come here , in this dirty hole. 
Do you know it? Tell me ! Ex- 


. plain it to me!” 


Softly I pushed him back. 
He leaned back in his chair and 
murmured, “I want to go home.” 


* * . os 


HE name of my second cap- 
tain was Huy Linh. I met him 

ina prisoners-of-war camp for 
North Vietnamese held in Laos. 
Before capture, he was in com- 
mand of a light infantry regi- 
ment, which had been decimated 
on the Ho Chi Minh Trail. He 
was short in stature, both pleasant 
and reserved. Hewould say only 
what was strictly necessary. 
He had, moreover, no need 

to recount me his adventures. I 
had known them. At the time of 


never heard: anyone talk of her." 


emptied his sixth whisky. 


All his capture, Captain Huy Lihn 





"What Johnson! s Napalm Does to Vietnam’s Ohildren 
(From Three Leading U.S. Monthlies) 


“In the children’s ward of the Qui Nhon provin- 
cial hospital I saw for the first time what. napalm’ 
does. A child of 7, the size of our 4-year olds, ‘lay 
in the cot by the door. Napalm had burned his face 
and back and one hand. The burned skin looked 
like swollen, raw meat ; the fingers of his hand were 
stretched out, burned rigid. “A scrap of cheesecloth 
covered him, for weight is intolerable, but so is air. 
His grandfather, an emaciated old man half blind 
with cataract, was tending the child. A week ago 
napalm bombs were dropped on their hamlet. .The 
old man carried his grandson to the nearest town. 

.Destitute, homeless, sick with weaririess “arid des- 
pair, he watched every move of the small racked 
body’ of his grandson." 


; —Martha Gellhornin Ladies- Home Jour nal Jan.1967. 


'"*In the American press the Vietcong are almost: 


always. presented as indiscriminate terrorists. The 
reality'is not so simple. 
tain villages the Vietcong: are'in fact terrorists. :. But 


often they are trying to win the hearts and: minds of 


the general 'population...... Frequently : the Viet-- 


cong carry out the public execution of a government 
‘official and this is reported as a ''terrorist attack’. 
But the truth sometimes seems to be that the official 
was oppressive, his execution a welcome event. . 
Their savagery is personal— and primitive. Ours i is 
‘impersonal and sophisticated. We and the South 
Vietnamese use artillery to shell villages ; we don't 
see what happens at the other end: when the shell 
explodes, killing and mutilating women and child- ' 





“ber of years. . 


. At certain times and i in cer- - 


ren...... The Vietcong do not use napalm; we do.. 

,L have been an orthopedic- surgeon for a good num- 
:.But nothing could have prepared me 
for my encounters with Vietnamese women and chil- 
dren burned by- napalm. It was sickening, even for 
a physician, to see and smell the blackened flesh, 
One .continues for days afterward getting sick when 
he looks at a piece of meat on his plate because the 
odour of burned flesh lingers so long in memory. And 
one never forgets the bewildered eyes of the silent, 
suffering napalm-burned child.” 


. —Richard E. Perry, M.D. in Redbook January 1967. 


*Napalm and its more horrible companion, 


: white phosphorous, liquidizes young flesh and carves 


it into grotesque forms. The little figures are after- 
ward often scarcely human in appearance, and one 
cannot be confronted with the monstrous effect of 
the burning without being totally shaken...... The 
initial urge to reach out and soothe the hurt was 


restrained by the fear that the ash-like skin would 


crumble in my fingers. 

“American soldiers in Vietnam who accidentally 
suffer serious burn injuries from napalm are rushed 
aboard special hospital planes— equipped to give 
immediate first aid treatment — and fiown directly 
to Brook Army Hospital in Texas, one of the world’s 


leading centres for burn treatment and for the exten- 


sive plastic surgery that must follow. Burnt Viet- 
namese -children must fare for themselves." 


—Wnm. F. Pepper in Ramparts magazine January 1967. 
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: ' uniform. ' 


| 
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did not get the chance to destroy 
his diary and I. had had the good 
luck to read it beforehand, 
thanks to a Laotian officer who 
had translated the same to me. 

‘The diary was a thick exer- 


cise-book with a. worn-out black: 


cover. It contained., the, brief, 
history of a. North Vietnamese 
regiment, sent to enter, South: 
Vietnam, , to. fight "and. to die. 

Aug. 20—My unit, the first 
company of the IVth Independent 
Regiment, leaves , the... town- of 
Vinh , (two hundred . Xilometres 
north of the 17th. paralle).-. ' 

Aug. 4, 22—Trucks, . carry - us 


through the. district,: OF. Huong... 
Son. A ‘part of. the | battalion - 


artillery. has, joined: us, as rein-, 
forcement. I.do- not, know our. 
destination, UE PE 2 

Aug.. 27—We "keep... on : mar- 
ching on foot.. A corporal tells 
me that,in his Opinion, ,.. wẹ are 
going , to. South Vietnam. I, 
formally order him not to, ‘broach. 
the subject: with anybody. . 

Aug. 29 . The march ds 
, becoming more andi more: ring. - 


other bank, in Thailand are the 
Americans. New skirmishes with 


, Laotian patrols who precipitately 
break. contact. The 2nd company. 


has destroyed two enemy guns.. . 
. Oct. 14: Have received orders 


to’.destroy our personal papers.. 


E planes harass us ceaseless- 

- They over-fly us from, dawn 
Cane One of my sections, 
caught in bombing, has lost half 
its effectiyes.. We are near Tak- 
hek,.: but we no, longer advance. 
Happily, Sergeant Ngoc Dien has 
discovered a:cave, where .I have 
taken | shelter, with. my .men. 
Here we are safe from bombs. 

„Oct, 17—No interruption in, 
air.- attacks. ` ., Have,- lost more 
mem. Four. ‘soldiers . .haye suc- 
ceeded i in leaving the cave., They, 
have, run-away to the jungle, . 

- Oct. 19—Since this morning, 
Laotian artillery.is firing at.the 
entry of, the cave... Our. ammuni- 
tion is getting. "dépleted. sI have 
received a Deni sper in my 
leg. 


I ask myself about ‘what ‘lies’in’ a setibusly injured, will’ 


‘ store for me. 


: political: commissar, we 


will 
` probably” have’ to" change” the ^c 


ospite 


te ca 


Het 


‘cpt. 2--Soon! we will; ;De, 


with. another , company, , 


M rm have been, ditiribüled 


_ tian "erdior ME company, ‘is a 
` in full strength: 104 men "divided ` 


"in 
companies: of:the Battalion! have ' 
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four séctions,’ “Two "other: 


According to our ceu. 73 
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The Thought That, Exploded . 
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Nudes in a'sea of leaflets. 


Oct. 31 Fourteen. men, this is 


all that remains of: my. company. , 
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A SPECIAL: CORRESP ONDENT 


not take long to die, We have 
neither- a singl cartridge nor a 
grain of rice. These is not even 
a drop of water. Thirst is un- 
bearable, For the last four days, 
I have not. drunk anything." 

: The diary ended there. The 
next day, October 22 Captain 
Huy Linh had surrendered him-. 
self to the Laosforces." . 

: Having obtained permission 
to talk to him; I ‘found before 
me'a man who, despite his ordeals 
seemed to have kept all his capa- 
cities intact. Nevertheless, ` he 
assured ‘me that- ‘for Tito the war 
Was over. i 

“I have had enough of : “it. 
I wish to fight no'more. More- 


‘over, T am going to ask for. the 


riglit of asylum.” 


Two days later was discos 
vered the tunnel that Captain 
Huy Linh and his men had started 
digging under the wall of their 
prison. A tunnel to run „back 
towards. North Vietnam, to rejoin 
_the army of “Uncle Ho”, to take 
,up arms once „again, "without 
ME st 
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"Everything seems to be transform- 


j ing intọ something else. 


"quito-net-and four kilost‘of! rice, »i 


recently -joined üs.: As‘soor.as” < demented ithoughts of | Mao. 
‘we ‘reach the region of Takhek They are:the missiles in the war 
we will be briefed; for‘ four days, - “of words, which has riow: ‘erupted’. 
regarding’ the operations drt which ^ into: bloody.. violence and. civil 
we have to take part, ' £27 uec iwar. The leaflets cry for attention, . 
| "Sept; 15—Provisions: rand? eq-» but-the people. gazé at the 
"uipment' are being checked and ~*more!sinteresting drama. -on : the... 
shortages made up. Every mani"! walls There,ta war of: posters is... 
receives ‘two grenades; ‘a hundred ^ © on, lurid. ‘and bawdy, in! which . 
‘cartriges «a ‘‘canvas-tent, a' mos-': each faction states its case, to be . 
refuted ‘or ‘challenged by others: u 
:All thesé.remind one.of the poster 
"enemy: : they are: ‘Laotian ' : wars between. the Nazis: and. the 
soldiers, ‘who’ are ‘not «too» Social Democrats: before - the --- 
Keen ! to fight?“ "Hàve' one: dead; :- » advent:of Hitler to power.. ... 
The adversary ' must ‘have .had ^ "The- great. mono.ith, that was‘ 
quite serious losses. Red China, is at last cracked wide' 

© Oct." 10—We- are'130 kim: — "open. : China: is-a* magic world. 
from the Mekong’ river- Om the~*~today: There is -no reality-left. 


Oct. T — First contact- with the: 
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"Mao seems ‘to, be the only , ; 
surviving totem (at least till : 
the time of writing this). He is an 
archetypal figure, à Pan Ku of the. 
Chinese. legends. The Chinese 


. looked. upon him. with awe, :a > 
‘state of solemn dread and arrestive ! 


veneration, and, if they united in ! 


+ this ‘totemistic.worship it was out ; 


of: some fear of impending evil. 
‘The “East is red”, that “Mao is a ‘ 
glorious.: Sun” —Lhese are affir- 
mations of an uncertain mind, ini 


‘its own: future. History, in order 


to.mitigate the uncertainties about | 
. itself,.must be raised to a philoso- 
- phy. of history: . “The. East. wind . 
‘must prevail” is such a mantra’: 
that protects the ‚Chinese . from: 
- their-nagging doubts. 
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. Chinese tradition. 


In the meantime, Mao has 
unleashed the Red Guards, a kind 
of legendary myrmydons who 


- destroyed others and themselves. 


They carry the Red: Book: on 
Mao’s Thoughts as if it is a talis- 
man, a'Tripitaka that the Buddhist 
used to' carry on their heads, to 
ward off evils. Mao-fosters ‘this 
myth. ‘Education’ takes. a child 
away from such myths. Hence the 
schools were-closed down. In the 
place of education, Mao's thoughts 
are taught to children. 


Culmination 


' Mao’s P have now 
exploded with a fury-more power- 
ful: than the bomb’s. The:'whole 
China. is in. convulsion,:.moré 
catastrophic than anything i in her 
long history 

+ The Goes in: China had been 
visible for:the past Several years. 
There had. been three upheavals 
in the past 17 years. The: present 
gigantic one is the cülmination. 
Mao is no more the benevolent 
emperor ‘over. the Han race; or 
the rising ‘Red ‘Sun .of: the East, 
or the infallible‘heto, būta -faction 
leader, a «warlord dm the: 'true 
QUI 

The Chinese press characterises, .. 
the ‘struggle as an effort on the 


E 


„part of the anti-Maoists to over- 
:. “throw the regime to take China - 
“ Sto the old: capitalist ways: But-it 7 
"is obyious. that this-is a lie to, 
. discrèdit Mao’s .. -Opponents,: efor: 


i: 


it has been évident for a timber of" 
years. that - opposition ` to- Mao 
began with the.Great Leap. It 
was clear that Mao did not carry 
then the orthodox ' theüreticians 
of the Party. . 


But'one can go back "a little. 


earlier to spot the seed of Mao's . 
extremism. It begañ“ perhaps; y with ` 


the organisation | of. the,;entire | l 


masses against the agriculcural 
pests. This dramatised two as- 
pects of Mao’s techniques : his 
way of organising the masses and 
the willingness of the, Chinese tà 
succumb .to. Mao’ S yild: “phan: 
tasies. E = xt 

Then came this épisode of the 
“hundred. flowers", an -espisodé 
which turned the intellectuals of 
China against-Mao: Mao équally 
dramatised his fight- against the 
“three evils” and the “five vices,” 
the “san fan”: and the “wu fan." 
It was then that he said ;- “It is 
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x ott ‘with fanatic zeal. 


Physical Power? 


no'usé' to confer with those 'of a 
different way," which, demonstrat- 
ed his uncompromising,’ ae 
' Imageries ‘ate’ powerful ` 
Mao’s thought-process. ‘He said 
that China was like a fat man, all 
flesh with no’ bones. The Xitchef 
garden smithy. was his great’ ex- 
periment to give a powerful Vack: 
boné'to his country, which turned’ 
to disastrous wastage - -of precious 
raw. materials. pn VLA 
The organisation of thé" cóm- 
münes and: the - Great "Leap 
Were points of ‘no return tó'Maó's 
extremism, and the turning point 
in Soviét-Chinese’ relations. Wher 
the, experiment , failed, Mao, lay 
low., It looked his ponents, „had 
decidedly:taken cont¥olof ‘China’ $ 
destiny. But Mao was one waiting 
for an opportunity to, resurrect his, 
authority. hi 
: Both the Korean ‘and ‘Vietnam 
wars consolidated , China behind 
Ma ao. ‚The ‘American presence, in, 
the Pacific was a direct, induce-, 
ment. to the extremists ‘tO, go. wild 
while it also helped the growth of 
realism among. the a: ,Saner, elg- 
mepts. After ithe | failure of; “the. 
Great, Leap. and, ithe, ‘criticism of 
it by, foreign ; communist, iparties 
Mao realised the need to make 
` Tis'own brand'óf ideology supreme: 
With this objective, China: entered. f, 
the international- árénà “with ~a- 
bang, - splitting wide open;:the 
international «communist móve-:- 


: ment. In the initial phase, "China: . 
vox x gaining converts all around. 


Chinese went about” their. : 







This was not" énà ‘Mao ` 
‘wanted to demonstrate. his: physi- , 
cal power sò that the world would `: 
` draw přoper. ‘conclusions:- _Hence™ 
. the. aggression 'agaitist "India. 
"China bred overnight a: force : : 
to reckon With and an object-of = 
fear throughout South East Asia.: 
The humiliation of India;.. which. 


: was total, :was : turning. point in; 


"China's foreign adventurism: This - 






gave and the disaster in Thdone- 
sia’ were" so “powerful and total 
thát'Maó again'turhed for ad- 
véenttites at home.’ The failure of. 
Ching’s foreign policy ‘antagonised 
the májotity of the party cadres. 

"That this anti-Mao opposition 
was’ in 'syipathy with - Moscow's 
views and was in favour of inter: 
national communist solidarity 
were! known 'to : Mao, -and ‘hence 
his. decisión..'to . terminate ` all’ 
economic" and ‘political: ‘link with 
Moscow: In ‘this' way: he decided 
to’-igdlate ‘his’ opponents. : 
mu But against Mao-were not only 
the: party cadres; Ranged against: 
him. twere part of the ármy, the 
intellectuals' and "a large section 
of the -student ‘community. It 
looked: at i:;one;..time that., the 
liberal! elements were. .: rallying. 
round, ChousEndai.. .. ^ .. 
Perpetiial Revolution, : AE 

Tt Was"at tis tin that' Mao 
began to talk ‘more fréquently of 
thé ‘need: for-perpetual revolution; 
for hé knew ‘that in’ his ambition 
to teplaće “Markism-Lenitism’ by’ 
Madisin, he’ failéd -to _Caity even 
his’ closest comrades: 

"The philosophy“ of: Dorper 
- caevoludon Jeminds one of the. 
archetypal rituals, the re-emact- 
ments of „all that anarchists and 
" anatcho- syndicatists | have cared ` 
for, As:the older generations have” 
failed, Mao, turned-to the younger ` 
- ones*in, ‘whom hé-hoped to plant 
*' pure Maoism. The closing dówn of 
` thé schools last yéar,-the humilia- 
‘tion of the teachers: and professors 
were the first Steps in this grand 
Maoist. strategy. ' The vast army 
 ofstudentsand youngsters would 
` þe availableé-to- Mao also to test 
‘out:his pet-theoty of the villages 


g besieging: the- cities, The young 


d: immáture hooligans: are ade- 


TK 
“quate; to- cope with the party 


' cadres, Jut Máo did not take into 
, account the vast army of workers 
“and: peasants and their reaction. 

` Whati is more, the young hooligans 
: ái dó nothing if the army turus 


‘show of might was later reinforced «against what is; called the ‘“cul- 


.by the suiccessive , 
i plosions. 

It is needless to ‘recounts the " 
. disasters . of. this foreign, experi-.; 
ment. China was driven‘ out from” 
one position after another, from" 
Africa, Latin America and Middle 
East. But the rebuff that Cuba 


ti bissa tirai 


' atomic . exe »stural revolution" 


which Mao 
Jauriched with the: avowed object 
‘of: purging his opponents. These 
‘miscalculations. have led China 
_ today to the brink of a civil war. 

“ f But :- Mao tried ‘to make 
hé army a` pliant instrument in 
his hands. The first step in this 
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direction was his attack on the 

“professionalism” of the army. 
The army wants to be modern and 
professional. It can secure modern 
weapons only from the Soviet 
- Union, Hence a faction of the 
army has for long been working 
for Russo-Chinese reconciliation. 
The extrémists condemn it as 
revisionism. 


The argument that without 
Soviet economic and defence aid 
China cannot hope to make pro- 
gress was galling to the Maoists, 
hence their glorification of Mao’s 
thoughts. It is evident now, from 
the defections, from within the. 
army and, the large-scale purges 
that Mao’s thoughts had not won 
over the army to his, side. ` 


Similarly, Mao turned anai 
the intellectuals whom Maoists 
called as “poisonous weeds.” 
The Maoists were more concerned 
with the influence of the’ intellec- 
tuals over the army. The rustica- 


tion of the intellectuals and stu-- 


dents (called Hsiafang) was begun 
on a large ‘scale. They were sent 
to the villages to tend pigs and 
fowls with the principal aim of 
keeping them out of mischief. 


As Mao’s opponents came out 
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‘in the open, Mao threw propriety 
to the winds both at home and 
abroad. China began to trade 
with West Germany and South 
Africa, Hongkong became one of 
its principal trading ^ outlets. 
What is more, Peking began pur- 
chase of US arms against supplies 
to American troops fighting in 
Vietnam. All these had not a shred. 
of. principle on which Maoists 
used to boast about. Every move 
of Mao became an adventure into 
the unknown. In this context, 
one remembers only too well the 
Chinese accusation against ‘So- 
viet adventurism' in Cuba. 


+, The south: of China, and 
the west and north-west are ‘areas 
of sensitivity—the south because 
its back is open to Formosa and 
the west and north-west because 
they border on the Soviet; Union: 
The anti- Maoists are concentrated 
in these two regions. It is not that 
this itself is alarming. “But how 
the Americans may intervene, 
directly or indirectly; in the com- 
ing days, may have far-reaching 
effect on tlie. course of future 
events. President ` Johnson's 
state- -of-the-Nation speech seem to 
be holding Qut an olive branch to 
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: Mao: its beauty may be appre- 
ciated, by the Chinese diplomat' s 
tete-a-tete with his American oppo- - 
site number at Warsaw. For, it is 
Moscow with its might and world 
influence that Washington has to 
reckon with, not Mao and his 
exploded "Thought. Rather, a. 
Maoist regime all the} time 
menacingly growling at the So- 
viet Union may prove to be a 
useful ally for Mr. Johnson. 


e ki F 


* * Xi 
A revealing story of! Maoist 
war on revisionism is| heard 
from a reliable source: a. group 


of Chinese soldiers on the Soviet 
frontier ‘took off their pants: and 
displayed: their yellow: bottoms 
to the Soviet soldiers jon the 
other side of the frontier. This 
cultural exhibition continued .for 
three successive . days, .|.lasting 
about an hour everyday, It 
stopped only when a Soviet soldicr 
with a sense of humour hoisted 
a: huge portrait of Mao and. 
conffonted.it against thej display 
of ‘vulgarity.. Cultural , «Revolu- 
tion is indeed sweeping the|Chinese 
countryside! 
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* You'll love the rich full flavour of Nescafé—the 
finest coffee you can get. Made'from the 
choicest South Indian coffee beans, Nescaté 
‘ is 100% pure Instant Coffee, so easy to prepare} 


' Nescafé saves money. You càn vary the strength 
exactly to taste, cup by cup. There is no. 
wastage, not not even n grounds. fo: throw away: 
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mon factor of the progressive 
. parties, groups and'individuals in 
India” and rally round Menon 
for a powerful Left movement” 
as the people of North Bombay 
would’? : 
So the question really is not 
Krishna Menon—what ‘next ? 
Mangalore 


Chitta Ranjan writes :- 

Fg HERE are no illusions about 

“fi the Congress; the "if" is 
quite a big one. My case is 

that in the absence of an effective 


and purposeful Left Opposition . 


it may still be worthwliile to make 
an attempt to-mobilize what re- 
mains of the Left in the Congress, 
as part of a general mobilization 


of all progressive sections in tlie - 


country. If Opposition parties of 
the Left had refrained froni strik- 
ing opportunist’ alliances with the 
.Very parties and elements which 
are set against. socialism. I would 
have said that whether they "win 
or lose in the elections they should 
set about organizing a mass move- 
ment in the hope of immobilizing 
vested interets.at least in the long 
run. At the moment there appears 
to be no-such prospect. On the 
` other hand, the indications are 
that the trail of bitterness left 
by conflicts arising' out of. electo: 
ral alliances- will remain for a 
considerable time, frustrating 
honest efforts to bring the Left 
parties together on a 'common 
platform. mE 

As for Smt Gandhi, I am rather 
amused by Sri Shiv’s- contention 
that she is not a centrist but a 
“conscious leftist.” From: the 
choice of her Cabinet colleagues 
despite Sri Kamaraj’s assurance 


that he would support any drastic > 


changes:she wished to make, it is 
evident that-at least at the start 
of her career as Prime Minister 
' She occupied a centrist position. 
But over the last twelve months 
she has moved considerably away 
from the centre, towards the right: 
this is the meaning of.the devalua- 
tion decision and. the.many point- 
less concessions to the private 
sector in the subsequent period. 
Sri Shiv is wrong about “political 
gossip." I have it on the- highest 


authority that Srimati Gandhi did - 


not say one word in support of 
Sri Menon at the CEC meeting. 
Pagree that Jawaharlal "Nehur 
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S.S. shiv: 


and Sri Menon were throughout 
fairly clear about the essentials 
of policy in relation to the kind of 
society the country has envisaged. 
The progressive: parties, unfortu- 
nately, have not been ableto work 
out a' basis on these or similar 
lines: to offer an authentic alter- 
native to the Congress. “After 
Congress what?" sounds ,quite 
impressive, but the. question over- 
looks.the fact that. the Congress 
is very-much there and.the Leftist 
Opposition:at-any „rate is in no 
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c -P.W.A. After Deep Freeze 


` HABIB TANVIR 


XRITICISMS. from two 

X, mutually exclusive positions, 
~. that were made during. the 
conference. itself, continued to be 
made, when some office-bearers of 
the — newly-orgánised ` P.W.A. 
met on January. 22 for. the first 
time to assess the- achievements 
and. failings. of-the Sixth All- 
India Progressive Writers. Con- 
ference, held in Delhi last month. 
According. 
cisms, . the- Conference-was either 
too. broad-based .or too narrow. 
Those, who. considered it too 
broad and diffuse, contended. that 
the P.W.A. in the future should 
strive to narrow down its scope, 


: seek - greater precision .in. its 


objective, be more militant and 


revolutionary. The other critics 


thought that a writers? movement 
ought ,to be broad enough to 
include „almost all creative 
writers—even those, who. might 
be holding opposite or  reactio- 
nary - political opinions. Ac- 
cording to them writers aught to 
be treated as writers first. This 
Conference, it was argued, ap- 
proached.writers from an angle 
which was somewhat reminiscent 
of an old, dogmatism. 


Sajjad _Zaheer’s Report 


In his.review, the; General 
Secretary Sajjad Zaheer pointed 
out that there were numerous 


' difficulties inthe way. of a confe- 


rence of progressive writers, that 
was to be. held after a gap of 


to -these criti- 


l approved of the quality 


position to displace it in the fore- 
seeable future. The Right has al- 
ready mounted an offensive to 


take over’ the Congress ; Sri 


Kamaraj is one of thejfew obs- 
tacles still left. In the| circums- 
fances it may not perhaps be un- 
duly unrealistic to consider the 


possibility of the Left.alsb making 
a similar attempt, with the object 
of preventing total consolidation 
ofthe Right which can only lead 
to semi-fascism in the country. 





many years. During this time, 
the activities of writers haa con- 
tinued. unabated, he. said; those 
movement . was alive, -though it 
did not have a more |tangible 
form. 'Fhe Conference itself 
was a big success, forlit drew 
forth a great number of parti- 


cipants and papers than any 
previous conference—and_ this 
despite many: difficulties. The 





two eyents, admittedly badly or- 
ganised, he said, were the 
‘Mushaira. and —— Sab-é-Afsana, 
when poets and story-writers 
read their compositions at 
Durbar Hall. AO 
Disapproval of Critics 
‘The critics, however, dis- 
of the 
Conference .as a  whole.. Dr. 
Qamar Raees, for instance, 
thought that the papers read 
were extremely poor. Dr. Moham- 
med Hasan felt that| though 
numerous speeches were made, 
these were mostly soliloquies. 
Each -speaker “rely tu him- 





self, -no doubt freely, but with 
out causing a-single vital issue to 
be.clinched;followed up and fully 
thrashed out. : 

This opinion is bonne - out 
-by the fact that even when people 
of the eminence of Amrit Rai 
got up and said during'one of the 
sessions of the -Conference that 
the writer these days tended to 
hide behind all kinds of) masks- 
ideology itself being Panay 
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reflection hardly tempered the 
final manifesto, though -Amrit 
Rai himself was one of the sub- 
committee members involved in 
its evolution. 

" Thé- true ideology of a crea- 
tive writer is always progressive, 
despite his political opinions. Not 
to recognise this fact is to flatten 
out all art and literature. In other 
words, a writers’ movement 
must be. conceived on several 
planes. It should be in tüne 
with. the levels, on which litera- 
ture itself is created. Broadly 
speaking, there are two categories 
of writing—one, -which includes 
all ‘manner of critical and soció- 
political literature; the other, 
which includes all creative litera- 
ture. 


There are instances of litera- ` 


tures, created by the same author 
on these two planes, : which might 
each contradict the other. ‘There 
are separate standards: for judging 
-such writings; and a creative 
writer of excellence ought not to 
be -penalised on all counts for 
holding contrary political opi- 
nions, if he does’ happen to hold 
them. This distinction was not 
made in the Conference. In 
fact, no cannon was established 
for the evaluation. of creative. 
writing at all. The manifesto 
which seemingly applied to all 
literature, was enmeshed: in sheer 
political jargons. 

“If the writer is free to write 
what he-feels like writing, then the 
critic should be equally free: to 
criticise him in the manner he 
chooses", a member seeking great- 
‘er precision of programme, re- 
marked. -But it is obvious that 
a writers’ movement hardly.-ever 
can be.strengthened by each writer 
patting the other on the back. 
Indeed, the reverse is true. 

In the present-day Indian 
situation, on the other hand, -if 
the creative. writers too stand 
divided between themselves, then 
it would be a sad commentary 
indeed on our state of affairs. 
As a matter of fact, it would seek 
that if there was any time for all 
writers to be united in a common 
cause, that time is today. And I 
do not mean common cause only 
ina political sense. Fundamentally 
.speaking, the cultural situation 

-itself calls for a broad unity, 
growing  - stronger for the 
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diverse approaches to reality: that 
must remain thc essence of litera- 
ture for all tiniés. 

There are remarkable simila- 
rities, as someone had remarked 
during ‘the Conference, between 
ours: and Munshi -Premchand’s 
times when -thirty years ago the 
‘progressive writers’ movement 
was-born. Once again, the country 
is in a'ferment. The economic and 
social crisis:is at a boiling point. 
There is- an ideological vacuum 
created by complex tensions. All 
of which call for a strong cultural 


-movement, dedicated to-the cause 


of'anew'search‘and a newawaken- 
Ing: 3E x 
Vital differences of great signi- 
ficance, however, demarcate our 
age from the era we have just left 
behind. Once again, these differ- 
ences are not merely political but 
above all cultural. Even on an 
ideological plane; our age Has 
managed to have each single 
ideology produce varying shades 


'of a new quest. Many intellectual 


skirmishes within the same fold 
of ideas remain unsettled: No 


. doubt, this to an extent amounts 


to chaos:and confusion. But chaos 
and confusion will not'be cleared 
by oversimplified recipes ind for- 
mulas. In any case, the old reci- 
pes and formulas will never be 
able to deliver the goods. It would 
seem-in the present context that 
the thing to do is to rather sharp- 
en all conflicts. But this objective 
can'hardly be achieved by: a secta- 
rian approach. Conflict and search 
can be intensified: only by toler- 
ance—the basic condition for lite- 
rature to flower. And until ‘genuine 
search is-ensured, our spiritual 
bankruptcy would continue. 

-We have lost faith, Amrit' Rai 
had ‘declared. ‘Consequently, our 
writings: have lost their old fire. 
Now, we are' looking for -a new 
faith, he had said. But how.are we 


: going to-attain-a new faith if: not 


—-among- other things—through a 


new broadened brothérhood of 
‘writers? 


Commenting on writers of 
younger -generation, - Professor 
Ehtesham: Hüsain had said in. the 
Conference: that each-new- gene- 


-ration- revolts against-older writ- 


ing: “There is always a: point in 
this revolt. This: has tobe under- 
stood by older writers. Otherwise, 


. they. can-hardly-keep leadership", 


he said. 

What needs to be understood 
is that the younger and many 
other writers, who either cropped 
up later or remained out of pro- 
gressive circles voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, are today revolting 
not only against an old leadership 
butagainst many worn-out values, 
including literary ones. The revolt 
is directed against progressive 


-literature as well. The reason is 


obvious. There is much that goes 
in the name of progressive litera- 
ture, which is trite ; just as there 


‘is virtue in much-of the literature 


that'has so far failed to evoke 
appreciation in prógressive criti- 
cism. This fact failed to find suffi- 
cient recognition in the Con- 
ference. 

According to Ilya Ehrenburg, 
Tolstoy and Zola produced great 
literature, - because they did not 
allow fheir.creative writing to be 
attached to the apron-strings of a 
dogma or doctrine. In so declar- 
ing, Ehrenburg represented a 
point of view, which is gaining 
ground in progressive circles all 
over.the world. This conference 
of the IPWA was the occasion for 
us all to realise that a significant 
section of the literary movement 
of the country has already struck 


-out on this new path. 


If it was pointless to suggest a 
change in the name-and leadership 


-of the organisation—some dele- 


gates.had actually suggested this 
it was equally pointless to adhere 
so resolutely to both, asthe leaders 
of the P.W.A. had tended to 
do. The most important thing was 
the. writers’ movement. 

True, there. seem no new 
writers in sight, who could take 
over leadership. But the new 
leadership is never insight. It 
always comes as.a surprise. And 
it is always resisted. 

It is not clear on what- grounds 
many important progressive writers 
of UP and some. other places 
chose to keep away from the Con- 
ference. Now one hears that the 
Lucknow branch of .the PWA 
is going to have a conference 
of its own. 

However, the Sixth Conference 
may still be considered a beginning, 
no matter how bad. Tt might yet 
signify a thaw after a--thirteen- 
.year freeze. As -Sajjad Zaheer 
pointed out, this must be followed 
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up by seminars and conferences 
about organisational, ideological 
and artistic matters to be held in 
regional areas on a laüguage basis. 
In particular, the P.W.A. has 


. to have a journal, in which a forum 


is opened for discussion on all 
issues. It is through an open- 
minded and sustained exchange of 


ideas that.the organisation can 


be. rehabilitated and the writers' 
movement, strengthened. ! 
In.the last analysis, however, 

a writers" organisation willinspire 


faith, not in the light of how many ' 
words it has used i in argument and 


how many delegatés it.has sent to 
countries ,but in the 
results 4t produces in the matter 





Christ. On Impala. E 


` RERE: our take-off on 


‘the Miracle; of Kottayam 
Christ in Harness’, (Mainst- 
ream, May 21, 1966)? . The Cen- 


. tral -Election Committee of the. 


Congress must have been terribly 
impressed by the dollar earning 


. ability of the Twentieth Century 


- ted one for misappropriating pro- ' 
.vident fund ' 
«from his workers: 
. the God's own voice in the void, 


Christ of Kottayam. who rides a 
humble Impala in his lone. cru- 
sade against Communism. 

Dr George Thomas, convic- 


money 
who .produce 


called Kerala Dhwani, has’ been 


-blessed, perhaps for his post-de- 
valuation performance, with a , 
. Congress ticket. 
. how rebel 


]t is amusing 


formed the Kerala Congress blo- 
ssom into Congress candidates 
without any fanfare or fuss. Dr 
George Thomas needs to. be in 
the Kerala State Assembly in 
the cause of God and hopes to 
win the seat. Amen. 

The new star in the -Congress 
firmament needs to be watched, 
for he is capable: of saving the 


: world from Communism. ` Back 


in 1960, The Santacrus Sentinel 


. Wrote in the opening . paragraph 


of its interview with the Christ 
in Harness: “Somewhere . in 


. these United States is a. Rotary 


press which: may save India from 
Communism." The Rotary press 
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. Dr. Fred. 


‘collected ~ 


Congressmen who . 


of practical social and economic 
.problems that face the writers, 
publishers and readers of Indian 
Janguages. These include problems 
of trade union, royalty and un- 
employment of writers, as well as 
those arising from the vast illi- 


teracy of the country, Above all, . 
‘they include the enormous prob- 


Jem of a faulty system. of educa-- 
tion, that we : have " slavishly 
borrówed from past rulers. and 
perpetratéd. throughout the length 


and breadth of, this, country. 


it js. more Or less on the same 


, pattern , that the, Indian People’s 
‘Theatrical Association, can also be 


C LR a ig 


has. since landed i in. India, chewing 


miles and miles of newsprint and 


:spewing 'out.acres and acres of 
and jin the . 


anti-Communism, " 
bargain,. India: has been earning 
a lot of > "precious dollar exchange. 
Schwarz., of, the 
Christian Anti-Communist Cru- 
sade, reported in October 1959: 
“The Christian, Anti-Communism 
Crusade has now sent 40, 000. do- 


"Mars for. this newspaper". 


In December « 1959, another 


"10,000 dollars had .been added" 
.to the. hatchet-sheet’s, kitty in 
Kottayam. ` That 


was a lump- 


sum, ad hoc, grant. „As for , the 


. running, expenses for. the. 'SaC-- 


red ..mission, Dr. .Schwarz , said 
“We are ‘responsible. for a monthly 
sum of, 5,000 dollars.”, : i 

. The paper has had. an anaemic 
circulation, slumping every year 
-as the crusade i in the cause of Christ 
and freedom gathers momentum. 


Strange, are. the .ways of God: , 


Congress President Kamaraj is 
reported to have called for a full 
report.on «tle. arrest of -Sri Kota 
Reddy, a prospective Congress 
candidate for the Lok Sabha 
from, Kavaliin Andhra Pradesh. 
„The arrest is over Sri Reddy's 


. income tax arrears totalling Rs.10 


lakhs. But would it not be worth- 
while caling for a report. on 
Dr. George Thomas, his ex- 
ploits in the Dollar and his 


, new-found love for the Congress ? 


t 


. the Council is really in 


„journalistic standard a 
-has never been. brilliant but it 


„fications to be Prime 


ling journalists” 


how extensive is the 


. vertisement, 


, uary 15. 


The Press Council, ostenta- . 
tiously set up, has proclaimed its 
.desire to probe, among other 
aspects of the press f ME 
in Índia, into any for reign in- 
fluence or interference jn it. If 
eed of a 
starting point, it could) well be- 
gin with Kerala cub 
e X, . * fa 
4 w R. could it be this one, from 

y a ^ metropolitàn city ? The 
ze English daily in quéstion here 
started an: overseas weekly edi- 
‘tion with an order for.2,000 copies 
for am American ‘firm for the 








- very- first- issue - of ir weekly: ` 


‘The weekly’ is priced! only in 


- American. cents because it is 


-supposed ‘to be a dollar-spinner. 
. The paltry cents add up to dollars. 
You do. not, know. how the 
dollars. grow; whether the shoddily 
. produced sheet printed in feather 
-—-weight,bible, paper is read in 
the’ United States or jnot.. Its. 
“its best. 


‘is supposedly produced for the 
edification of readers abroad. 
des oe MEM. 
NRI Patil does npt. 
. being called a m mber of 
.the Syndicate. In| his UNI 
interview, in which he claimed 
to be “second to none} in quali- 
Minister" 
complimented “the 
and fellow-travel- 
- for coining the 
term, Syndicate; but. despite 
this, he added that | he was 
“proud” of belonging to the 
Syndicate. Because,| he gave 


mind 


„Sri Patil 
Communist 


.the credit to the Syndicate for 


having elected two Prime Minis- 
ters. ^ 
` But Sri Patil does not know 
Activity of. 

the Syndicate. Here is an ad- 
. one column-inch, 
< which appeared on page 5 of 
Amrita Bazar Patrika| of Jan- 


SUCCEED. IN ELECTION 
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ROM Jesus tó Billy" ‘Graham, 

1 from the. alicient rishis to; ‘the 

' modein! 3Südhüs, thie. reli ligiosity 
of men has followed a sét pattern: 
Tt was a. ‘pattern of corruption. 
Religion: ‘thas united the people. 
It has also’ divided: thein. "It has 
been, ‘the | cause of much “pro- 
gress. “Tt has “also. been "the" opi- 
um. India boasts of her’ "spiritual 
weaith,. but it exhibits Ats áccu- 
mülating spiritual filth. - SAT 

The reasons ‘are not: fat! to 
seek. The word was first with the 
saints and sages. Today itis with 
its prostitutors. Between the an- 
cient, fishis and 'the . modern 
sadhus, there is a span’ of over 
three thousand years. These long 
years have left Hindu life like an 
old tree-trunk without sap. There 
are few to preach the ancient wis- 


dom; bit there are defenders in - 


plénty of a 'past, of which they 
hardly Kriow anything. Thus India 
is not a nation, buta caricature of 
it, today.” 

But it is not religion alone 
that divides the people. Yt may-be 
history, language, culture or race. 
It looked India surmounted thesé 
problems. . "Today, there ig a re- 
lapse. Iridia ‘never ‘attained ' póli- 
tical ünity .aftet Asoka.” Yet it 
had a cultural "unity from the 
times of thé Vedas, This unity was 
brought, about. by the, popular 
-saint-singers of’ India: i 

This was the theme ‘of D£ y: 
Raghavan, Professor. of, Sanskrit, 
Madras . Jnivetsity, am shis Patel 
Memorial Lecture $n 1964. V 
z Tn the’ early, stages of. Thdiat 
life the ‘rishis Were the exemplais 
in words an deeds. "Later camé 
the” Acharyas, then: the divinely 
inspired mèn. | who translated. and 


"inter preted the Sanskrit literature | 
rand lore'into-vernaculaf. These 
isaintssingers. « of. , India. Jmade the 
Heritage live dgaiti, giving it in ‘the 
jprocess a new’ “dimension and 


1 
i 
t 
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; *The. Great. Integrators, : The 
| Saint-Singers of India; Publica- 

tion .Division, 1966; Price Rs. 
|225; p. 184. 
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Integration: Ud vd anal 

Ust nsu upto pazenn ndi 

MENON’ notions re 
Here qu ie? uf: a 

: Widening’ “participation: - “They 


established the unity ‘of India’ 
“Phat?” tradition . is” lost. The 
gétiération- that" is ' admi nistering 
this country: today’ was "weaned 
away when ‘young’ and put. in 
‘alien nutséries. to ‘grow ‘up, “By 
the perverse.’ ‘tists ‘and ‘turns of 
‘Our déstiny and à delíydrated | édu- 
cation, we "have lost: touch with 
those deep emotional wells from 
which‘ our people drew a:common 
inspiration. Though- independent, 
the ‘alien spirit: persists. "^ -' '. 
‘The fact that we’ have’ been 
séduced; that we'have been üp- 
rooted: and alienated from’ our soil, 
that our minds have’ been replant: 
ed ‘in alien culture- and: thought, 
and that- we have lost our’ sense 
ofa unique destiny is a’ measuré 
of’ our present: bewilderment and 
downfall. $0. MEG e 
UA parochial ‘nationalism 'is 
dividing this ‘nation today: There 
are ever fewer leaders with ‘an 
‘all-India vision. This problein: has 
been’ ‘before ` us froth the time of 
' Sincé then, a sédrch. i is ‘on.to 
find the ways of re-intégratitig. the 


péople- at 'an' emotiónal level: ‘A’ 


Committeé stüdied: the problem 


of emotional’ integration. But'as. 


Dr- Rághavári Says “conferences 
and | ‘resolutions ^ ‘are’ To" real 
help ‘of the: intellectual: “But! we 
até’ told ‘they, ‘have’ failed ^ ithe 


orale oe ij ny ee zy 


Dr. .Raghüvan, "with: di three 


and’ a. “half décades' of “experie! ice 


in'the fiéld Of Tiídian thought and 
culture ánd.as A ‘close ‘observer of 
ihe: Indiah’ sĉenë,, ‘Speaks ' "with 
authörity, ' on" ‘the problem. He 
says: "*Ihe' fe- -creation OL" an 
image ‘of! ourselves - as’ members 
of a couritry’in a physical: sense, 
and. of a culture in the’ spiritual 
séiise,' is’ (he ' pre: 'réquisite for the 
development’ of, a “sense and feel- 
ing’ df: ‘belonging | to“ one nation, 35 
He quotes "Dr ‘Radhakrishnan’ S 
PA 
words: “Evén as human: ‘personal- 
ity dépends': on the „persistence: of 
mèmoiy,, social’ ‘life depends. on 


the persistence of tradition. Tar- 
dition is society's memory ,of its 
own past, If.we tear up, the indi- 


«vidual from: his traditional roots, 


he; becomes: abstract», and, aber- 
Tunijben, e e TN 
India's life "dab to -a + large 
éxtent-become’ both, abstract;and 
aberrant; The; intellectual life .is 


` abstract:and the life ofthe-people 


has become aberrant. This process 
began-centüries-ago.- The learned 
and -thev _ popular.-:. traditions 
succeeded one another. The Vedas 
were succeeded,'by the, Ttihasa- 
Puranas;. the iKavya-Shastras by 
drama and the arts::In tbe words 
of Aurobindo this-$was-a ;process 
of “arc lifting up of the whole 
lowér life.” . The Puranic,. Tantrié 
ånd" ' Bhakti symbolisms ‘were 
efforts to» popularise the learned 
works.’ Along” with this process 
caine.i the mendicants and the 
holy-men of India..-They were the 
“popular” ‘saints... - 

. Sankara, Ramanuja and others 
revised the learned tradition, to 
be .sóon followed by the popular 
tradition of the saint-singers which 
culminated in the works of not 
only' Gorakhnath, but .of Tulasi, 
Kabir, Nanak and others. ; 
: ^ Dr. Raghavan deals extensive- 
Iy with the Tamil popular tradi- 
tion which is notso well-known in 
the: North. Both thè Alvars 
(Vaishnavites):. and " Nayanars 
(Saivites): have. left -one' of the 
richest: lègaciės in Tamil popular 
litetature, i 

The Karnatak:. Vaishnavitė 
movement . (Haridasas). spread : 


: th rough its great devotional music, 


The. greatest, -saint-singer of this 
movement ,: was.. „Purandaradasa, 
the founder of, .Karnatic;music. : 
Later. „Thyagaraja, was to-achieve 
renown.as .the: ' greatest composer 
of. Karnatic . ‘music. . The . dasas 
popularised., inthe South., the 
practice, of. holy mendicancy, go- 
ing about with their tamburas. `., 
The, . ‘Maratta d Saint-singers 
number over, 550, .. whose. activity 
spans dive. centuries, Jnaneswata 
wasn :the greatest, of: them; That 
these ‘saints. were. popular was 
beyond, -question,.,.for i Namadeya 
was a tailor and Tukaram, a shop- 
keeper. . EET p 
In Gujarat wa E important 
saint-singers, stand, out—-Nara- 
simha Mehta, author. -of the fa- 
mous: hymn Vaishnaya. jana 1o; 
dear to . Gandhiji, and „Mirabai, 
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whose songs became popula 
throughout the country. - 

Kashmir was- the home: of 
classical thought for centuries. 
But it was also the cradle for 
synthetic activities. It- not: only 
tried'to synthesisé Vedantism with 


popular beliefs but bécame a meet- 


ing ground for “Hinduism: and: 


Sufism. a o a ap nee 
"In: Punjab. Nanak ‘was the 
greatest saint; and‘ the gurus - "who 
followed him did no-less-to popu- 
larise the. Sikh ‘faith. Thus Sikh- 
ism^became from its inception: a 
congregational religion. , 

"In the. Hindi region^ Rama- 
nanda was the ultimate:inspiration 
for all saints. The ‘greatést of his 
pupils “were: Kabir and Tulasi, 
and ‘Nanak in turn was- inspired 
by the songs ‘of: Kabir.. What is 
significant -in the North Indian 
tradition ‘was that the saint- 
singers were apostles of a -Synthe- 
sis between. Islamic. and Hindu 
life and beliefs: . : 

Turning to the East, we: have 
Jayadeva, the author of. the ‘great 
masterpiece. — Gifagovinda, 
founder of the Radha-Krishna 
devotion, and the main inspiration 
to the musical dance-drama' based 
on his work.:Ássam was not left 
out of this integrating process. 
There, Sankaradeva translated 
many Sanskrit works and began 
the Krishna Bhakti movement. 


He made an extensive pilgrimage ` 


of India. His influence spread to 
Tibet and Burma. n 


` The Bhakti movement was in-. 


fluenced by Sankara’s Advaita, 
‘with its belief in monism com- 
bined with the recognition ‘of the 
need for a personal Ishwara. All 
saint-singers emphasised the. one- 
ness of all gods and the humanity. 


The popular tradition stressed . 


more ‘on the nama of the Lord, 
not on rupa: There was the em- 
phasis on the guru. The movement 
was unique'as a' democratic doc- 
trine which consolidated all peo- 
ple without any form of distinc- 
tion. Its followers were imibüed 
with a reformist zeal and con- 
demned all sham and formalism. 
' It was ‘recognised for its compie- 
hensiveness, catholicity and sense 
of unity: of all paths. < ` 

One ‘important development 
of the' popular tradition was the 
institution of congregatiorial^ wor- 
ship: among the Hindus. The 
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the ` 


bhajans in which large numbers 
of people participated in mass 


. singing was the. first-effort to ^ 
-spread the learned wisdoni among ^ 


the masses- through smononal 
participation. 


Thus the saint-singers popu- 


larised learning, and set tọ, motion 


.thé musical, and dance-drama tra- 


dition.” Not, ‘this “alone, | Their 
greatest - ;contribution, ,. perhaps, 
lies in the fact, -as 'Ranade, said, 
that’ “the, growth. of the. modern 
vernaculars. in India i is, Solely the 
result, of. the, labours.. .of these 
saints,” They. spoke i in ‘the. dialect 
of the” common, people. 


i 


p Jt is significant: that Sort of 


the saint-singers. arose , from:.the 
non-literary:classes of ‘India. This 


was necessary:as the higher castes” 


were not interested, in the spread- 


.ing of the. tradition;; among the 


lower castes. The Brahmins who 
wanted to-,-preserve.the ancient 


. wisdom: to themselves were engag- 


ed in rituals, while the Kshatriyas 
who wanted’ to deprive the Brah- 


` mins of their’pre-eminent position: 
. in society were engaged .both in 
. advancing ,monism in. order to 


remove ritualism as also, in ‘the 
construction of materialist. philo- 
sophies.. .. 
The saiat-singers had no caste. 
Kabir says : “It is useless to ask 


_ of a saint the caste to which he 


belongs.” Neither did they belong 


‘to one part of the country. The 


whole country belonged to them. 


. They propagated the belief that 


every part of the. country is sacred 
and holy to the. other part, that 
every language is dear and sighi- 
ficant to others. It is this attitude 
which created the great met-work 
of holy places and the practice of 
pilgrimages.. Pilgrimage. brought 
forth.a free flow. of ideas throügh- 


` Out thé country. Kabir and Tulasi 


were as much quoted in thé South 


as in the West .of India. That . 


Sankara \set up the four, .maths 
in the four corners of India’ was 
a symbolic: gesture of the unity of 
India and the sacredness. of all 
the religions. EN 

While, the integration of Hiridu 
society was thé main preoccupa- 
tion, the intégration. of. Hindus 
and. Muslims became. the most 
important aspect of North Indian 
life. Among the integrators Kabir 
and Nanak stand out foremost. 
Punjab and Banaras, Rajasthan 


prt eee ee 


and Deccan were the scenes of this 
eclectic spirit. The saints relieved 
the tension. betweén the two com- 
Í munities by countering the exclu- 
siveness of the faith. This ten- 
dency was broken only by the 
recrudescence of fanalicism. And 
yet the saints sang on. Ekanath 
and. Tukaram, Gorakhnath. and 


; Kabir, Dadu and Nanak; all sang 


in thé same spirit, Tukarám' Says: 

“First among. thé great namies 1s 
‘Allah,’ never forget’ to repeat it.” » 
; ‘Of course, the ‘Social condi- 
tions of. India “has ‘changed. We 


. cannot: “revive ‘the, saint-singer tra- - 


dition. "Yet, the basic conditions 
for. thé "unity ‘of India, remain thé 
same. The words of Lord Acton 
is pertinent’ here. He wrote: “A 
state which. labours to neutralise, 
to absorb, to -expel destroys ' “its 
“own vitality.” 

The modéein miillah arid sadhu, 
‘the ‘political arm‘ of Islam and 
- Hinduism, are. ‘the corrupt dece- 
déüts:of the! teat. , saint-singers. 
In fact, no proper assessment of 
thé, work of the saint-singers will 
be complete without a study of 
the’ activities; of the sadhus and 


` mullahs for centuries iri Indian life. 


They worked against the integra- 
tion of the peóple, they spread 
fanaticism and obscurantism.' 

The spirit of tolerance of the 
saint-singers promoted communal 
harmony and co-existence of faiths, 
their spirit of equality deepened 
the consciousness of one humanity 
and’ dissipated exlusiveness and 
aloofness among various groups, 
It is easy to uproot one's mind 
and homestead. froi familiar 
ground, but it is not easy to find _ 
a new miliéu to make oneself 
thrivé. `. 
"^ Dr _ Raghavan, should “be 
thanked: for selecting this subject 
of India's integrátion for his, lec- 
turé, for hé, a Southerner and 
deep scholar of the Sanskrit tradi- 
tion, holds in a.larger measure 
the AM ‘of. India's ut 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


^. Congress And Hindi Heartland |. 


D 
HE abs New Delhi "sky: 
line: was somewhat enlivened 
during the week-end? by-:the 

"Northern Lights, ot so one "would . 

‘be led to think reading'Sri-Birla’ s 

jovrnals.-Having once walked *In - 

the shadow-of'the Mahatma”’,’Sri 

‘Birla had: groped -for “the light 

that had gone out of his-life” and 

finding a mere flicker, instead'runs 
after it -with ‘the: hunible suppli- 
cation, “Lead 'Kindly Lamp”. 

If he: now speaks’ of ‘the “Jan 
‘Sangh ‘Phenomenon” ‘instead of 
‘the Swatantra explosion, : he may 
be presumed to. know what-he is | 
talking about. ‘Evén in ‘Rajasthan 
the lady has to'be with the lamp. 

Sri-Birla is not exactly fed-up 
'with-the"Congress merely! because 
‘his nominees ‘Were rejected. ‘by 
Sri Kamaraj despite: iSm?Gandhi's . 
special pleadings.’ But hé'perhaps 
feels that .:the- stide -is. turning 
against the Congress tin*thé Hindi 
‘heartland and «wants to «ensure 
that it does not turn -in:favour of 
‘the “democratic , parties. Finding 
-the-: Swatantra to 'bé'a negligible 
“quantity in thé-major-part of the 
'heartland, he is working’ fora Kind 
of hotch potch between “the 
'Congress-ànd the Tari*Sangh- with 
‘a sprinkling’ of -the ! Swatantra. 

There is:much shrewdness ‘in 
‘this. The Congress in- the'Hindi 
States "is, a sinking-ship. ^" 

In Uttar Pradesh, -factional 
;politics had been steadily . eating 
into the Congress-strength’till: the 
vote fell to a mere 38 per cent in 
the last General Election. Since 
‘then thé' décline has-been: faster. 

- Corruption, ‘bankruptcy of: policy, 

“surrender, to -Big Money, power 

.Strugglesr character: assassination . 


PELO 


New Delhi Skyline. is not. appearing 





this week-as' N.C. is indisposed ~ 
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“bis ruthless’ organization, 


a 


vue * x Ar Y^ 


to. the “extentof one. Minister i in- 
volving another in . sex, scandal, 
arrogance, the canker of casteism— 
all, this-has. reduced; :this. hallowed 
organization in the eyes Of.the 
people. The -obstinacy of -the 
State Government, i in.deáling with 
a,genuine spontaneous , and. wide- 
spread, movement of its employees 
has-.not improved. matters. Quite 
afew. sections. of.the people: almost 
have a missionary: ‘Zeal to. dpi 
the. Congress. - d 


mclf the leadeiship: had- on n ithe 
writing:on-the:wall, it would: have 
closed its ranks at. Jeast'at the Jast 
moment: But when this looked 
possible, the .ubiquitious Dinesh 


Singh stepped in: the- result was . 


that: Smt <Gandhi was :asked -tó 
arbitráte. "Sri Tripathi fell into-the 
trap not^knowing ;that. Sri«€:B. 
.Gupta: had imore to-offer :than he 
Gould. ‘Smt -Gandhi iri. any-event, 
«made matters «worse. Finally’ the 


dubious “sitting member’ principle 


-was:evolved. Neither group: was 
isatisfied.. The. battle has. :now 
:been:itáken ito:the country. The 
:Congress~faces ‘the selon asia 
divided party. 


"In Madhya -Pradesh;. Sri D. .P. 
"Mishrà -has forgotten the prin- 
ciple that: ‘he should take’on only 
one enemy. ata time. Not content 
with throwing out the 'Takhtmál 
Jain—Deshlehra _ „group, he has 
rdlienated: the' House-of Gwalior- 
"Already . thé "high-handed treat- 
ment of the*Bastar revolt had cost 
him considerably, It is considered 
“certain. that ‘Congress | will not get 
,more than 25 percent of the 


“seats . in Madhya - .Bharat while 


“even in the Chittorgarh area, the 


"glingi is tough. With less problems 


the" Congress. could’ not get a 
‘majority in the last General Elec- 
tion. Though Sri Birla is known for 
it is 


doubtful if Coes would. emerge 
from ithe struggle.: ‘without ‘being 
greatly..mauled. i 

‘In Bihar, despite ‘the acute 
drought made worse. ‘by “Smt 
Gandhi’s-ipusillanimity and poli- 
tical animus against: Sri K.B. 


_ Sahai; and despite: the very -arbi- 


trary police firings in Patna and 
Muzaffarpur; .the Congress:is-in 
a slightly-‘better - ‘shape. "This 4s | 
becausé the Congress ‘list in “the 
Stàte is made up of-a substantial 
number of candidates from. the 
underprivileged classes. “The 
Raja of‘Ramgarh’s exit. hasrtnade 
the; Gongress.a more :cohesivé:bo- . 
dy. .And'it.is considered: significant 
that.the Raja's wrath :has .:been 


‘turned. -agdinst -Sri Satyendra 
‘Narain. Sinha, Ts vers twas 
‘supporter. 


. * With all this it is not going. to 
‘be'smocth sailng for the Congress. 
"Many-Congress leaders ‘like the 
Léader of the Lok’ ‘Sabha ‘Sri 
‘Satya Narain‘ Sinha, and Sri Ram 
Subhag Singh have -shifted their 
-constituencies in ‘fear but are 
still:nét safe. m. 


"In. Rajasthan, it is a casé of 
‘biting ‘the hand ‘that feeds. The 
‘Maharajas and Maharanis who 


.were held in contempt and hate 


were rehabilitated by the Congress 
generosity, till they could assemble 
more resources than even: during 
their ‘days. of absolute despotism. 
Taking ,advantage of the long 
„tenure of Congress rule, -punctuat 
ed by ‘corruption, ‘inefficiency and 
caste rivalry, as well as of the poor 
public memory, of the past, they 
have acquired: the temerity to-seek 
votes in the name of the poor 
people whom’they had tyrannised 
under the British. patronags.-Even 
in: the last General Election, the 
Congress won just “fifty per.cent 
of the seats. Whether it.could do 
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on their and not on our terms.: We have to accept 
dictation on economic policies "and." who" knows: 
very soón even on our religions; social’ “and: ‘moral: 
values. LE. . 

Therefore, the better: way ‘of protecting our- national 
interest ^ is to assert our national sovereignty and: 
uphold the ethical. approach as against surrender ' 
and opportunism: Thus non-alignment is both: an 
expression of sovereignty and the enthronement of the. 
ethical- principle. We judge every issue. essentially 
on' merits, justly and well. We do not.let down 
others in a mercenary way., We will, of course, 
compromise but we will neither surrender: nor. betray. 
This, too, is the core of our anti- imperialism. . By. 
pursuing this policy patiently, even in the. midst of 
odds, we build up a new world alliance of sovereign 
people, fearless of the threat and defiant.of. aggres-. 
sion, and united in their resolve to help each other 
in times of crisis, internal or; external. ..'This.is a, 
long and arduous course, bit Hac is. more is abiding 
and' worthwhile... : ac Pale th a e d. 
Conflict of Interest - EEE die Pd Pa , 

. So, even in the objectives outlined bv ‘Sti. Dande- 
kar, which are all laudable, .there is. often: conflict 
of interest. ‘Only. in an. Utopia or Ram Raj can the 
lamb live by.the wolf. ‘Only,in an Utopia can. the 
self-employed man survive in the presence ,of .the 
propertied. class; only, in an, Utopia. can; enterprise . 
flourish amidst the. entrenched sections; But reality : 
presents contradictions. ^ Reality ^: presents; „the: 
phenomenon of property feeding, on others, ,, the 
entrenched sections thwarting enterprise ‚and more 
importantly of the State: existing not for the eatizen: 
but for the, ruling class. ,,- PN dx. 
. Therefore, any political philosophy.. Faust , Bot, 
content itself "with a cátaloguing of eminent objectives. 
but consist of correlating them and. of understand. 
ing the contradictions, the’ conflicts, ‘experience and 
reality. Ít must interpret them ‘honestly, ` ' vítider- , 
stand the course of history, and, évolvé a practical, 
sincere and workable system “wherein ithe contradic- 
tions will’ be’ eliminated, current feality,, overcome 
and the citizen made pararioünt and unassailable. ~ 

‘This much for Sri Dandekar's objectives. “Now 
for his methodology. ' He concédes to' thé 'State 
the responsibility to provide food, clothing ; anid shelter 
through employment opportunities. He also çən- 
cedes the State’s role in the infra-structuré.’ But, he 
says, the State, having taken upon ‘itself the burden 
of providing this, must leave’ the superstructure to 
private enterprise. : 

. In this Sri Dandekar's EE individualisti 
differs quite a bit from the concept as ‘practised in, 
the United States where infra-structure—the railways, 
posts and telegraphs,’ the ‘power projects and 'edu-' 
cation for instance and: even ‘highways in some cases 
—was built not by the State but private enterprise? 
To this.extent Sri Dandekar's thesis, which is part 
of Swatantra Party's manifesto, is opportunistic. 

What does this proposal in effect. mean ? It 
means that.the State must undertake all capital 
intensive and unprofitable projects and thus facili 
tate and provide the basis for the-amassing of huge 
profits by the so-called private entrepreneurs. : Sri 
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Dandékar' impliedly: concedes that private enter- 
prise in India‘has to'thrive on the State's initiative. 

In:fact the: main weakness of Índian planning 
hasbeen that the State has taken upon itself not’ 
only the high-cost and low-profit yielding infra- 
structure 'büt long-gestation, capital’ ‘intensive and’ 
low-profit yielding industrial projects like steel, heavy 
engineering etc.,. leaving thé quick-profit yielding 
and~low:capital consumer industries: to the private 
sector. The campaign of vilification of the public 
sector on the ground that its capital is high and rè- 
turns are lew and the invidious comparison of the 
public sector- with the private sector whose returns 
are shown to be high—this campaign and corüpari- 
son ‘hide the: essential injustice in marking out the 
difficult tasks for the- State and the easy tasks to 
the’ private sector. In fact, thé efficiency ratio of 
the public sector, if one fakes this basic differencé 
into: account, is no Worse than that of the private 
sector. "Of course it can'and must be bettered, but 
then the inefficiency;-so-called, is not confined to the 
public sector but part of the: Jow level of Indian pro- 
ductivity as a whole. The public sector's inefficiency, 
corruption: and mismanagement are emblazoned 
fotth across: the- skies .Because' bodies like Aidit, 
Public Accounts Committee, Estimates ‘Committee 
etc. are! specifically intended to bring out the defects. 
There is no‘such inspection of the private sector, . 
which functions’ in the comfort of nefarious secracy, 
corruption, . nepotism, ' mismanagement, misappro- 
priation of thé'shareholdérs' money) unsecured and 
huge: overdrafts from ‘commercial banks, etc: All 
this’ and: ‘much’ more: in-the private sector are not 
giVen:the'same publicity as the defects in the public 
sector, Not only ‘that.’ Even established’ and huge’ 
firms in the private sector still depend on Govern- 
ment loans and Government underwriting.’ Many 
of the enterprises have been largely financed: by loans, 
on: easy terms,;from: "Government corporations like: 
the IFC, and: LIC. u E , 


- Comfort of, Seérécy ; i 


, "Tbus. the private sector’ in : India thilves on the 
State' s initiative, and in amny cases private projects 
are the: result not. of entérprise but of the stealing of 
the people's savings éither in the form of’ misappro- 
priation of the shareholders’ money ‘and overdrafts 
from banks or in the form Of loans from Goveriment 
revenue. One Vivien Bose Commission exposed the 
stinking state of. one of the leading lights of the pri-: 
vate sector. One Pyarélal.Shah case uncovered the 
conspiracy of lies ánd'Subterfuge -which goes ` by 
the name of: private enterprise. If private sector had 
to facé’a body liké the-PAC, it would just be hound- 
ed out-by the people." 

-- Therefore, Sri- Dandekar and the Swatantra Party 
pat forward ‘their thesisin the comfort’ of secrecy. 
What kind of democratic individuelism and ‘enter- 
prise’ is it which asks for the State’s ‘initiative for the 
infra-structure, for. financing through Government 
loans and for functioning i in the shelter of underhand 
and concealed manipulation’? ~ 

This takes us to the question of eee Ob- 
viously they are badly ànd- mischievously adminis- 


wa 


‘tered in India to the point of public revulsion.: But 
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in a scarce economy and with an-unscrupulous and 
profit-oriented unenterprise called. enterprise, .un-. 
controlled development. would only.have impoveri- 
shed our resources and reduced our independence. 
Development. „priorities were, both .,-essential; and 
sound economics. 


fertiliser projects to conclude. that .. uncontrolled. 
development would only have led.to the starting: of. 
wasteful-consumer: industries. Perhaps many people, 
do not know that the famous Birla. plan for the; ‘Durga-. 
pur steel .plant provided, for: almost a hundred per- 
cent Government, participation in the form-of either. 
subscription, . gurantee, or . underwriting. Yet: the: 
plan wanted the steel factory in the. private:sector.! 
In fact. what finally. decided, Nehru in,.favour :of, 
the public sector, more than his socialist sense, was 
the total lack of enterprise in the;privatesector; și. .. None, 
would emulate the solitary. instance of pioneering, 
individual vision of.Jamshedji Nusserwanji Tata. 
None would eyen. touch, a steel plant-or ca; heavy. 
electrical plant,. oil- exploration and the like. china 
- Not merely. that. When ; the- State aundentook, 
this massive industrialisation, .the private . sector, 
while profiting by, the, results, constantly . threw ridi-. 
cule. by, its carping’: criticism in; association ,with: 
international, monopoly: : In the casej;of...it4- the. 
private sector - became even.. anti«national. „When, 
through the tireless energy .. of.the State, the. myth, 
propagated by: the world: oil monopolists Was eXz, 
ploded .and the bowels. of- India’ s-earth: were proved 
to contain oil,.Indian private sector, represented, by- 
Sri Birla’s newspapers, allied itself with the. world, 
monopoly to create; doubt; ‘pours scorn- a 
to eliminate. the energetic, Oil: Minister. : ET 
Private Un-entérprise ` < ur d e 
Thus. socialism apart, thé Seoribulsionés of: ‘the 
unenterprise of the “private ‘sector. ‘was‘tesponsible: 
for the public sector. And we .muét be: thankful 


to Jawaharlal Nehru that he also did not, succumb _ 


to this unenterprise but provided’ ‘the’ “initiative” of. 
the State when such initiative was; lacking in the 
private sector. “ er er) 

Now when the benefits are- ‘about to, appear): the, 
private sector wants. to grab: 'fhem... “So it clamours: 
for the. abolition of the State. sector.» :By,support- 
ing this clamour; : the Swatantra Party aye: +itself 
open to the charge: of: opportunism. -- 


It, is to this category that. we. ‘must. ‘assign: “the: 


Swatantra Party’s opposition to, priority for. pro; 
jects like iron and steel, mining and. heavy engineer- 
ing. . The party. is not so lacking in. intelligence; as 
fo "know. the priority "value ;of* these-- projects: In 
fact it is inwardly glad that this; .priority -has, ~en- 
larged the productive -base, generated new'opportu- 
nity. of investment and facilitated..a forward. push: 
This hard core. of: our industrialisation. is. the’; ;only 
assurance ^of our. continued - ‘independence. .:It, 4s 
the only way of „relieving: mass unemployment , and 
^ relieving. the, heavy pressure-on,our.Jand: We have 
not neglected agriculture; in fact. output -has. gone 
up from 54 to 89 million, - tonnes.: .. - 

The present difficulties. are Jargely., the, result of 
the Government of:the:day dominated, by. men like: 
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One has- only ,, to: look. „at, the.- 
private sector’s timidity to. utilize the licenses - for. 


Sri Patil following the. Swatantra -advice and refus- 
ing to go in for procurement, state trading and regu- 
lated distribution. We can solve our food problem 
by the socialist method. The Swatantra method 
is postulated. on dependence;--hence. the Swatantra 
slogan. *imports as long.as..necessary" instead of 
the correct slogan “self-sufficisnicy as soon as possible". 

"The . other: solutions Sri; Dandekar - offers for 


agriculture like. remunerative’ price and security of - 


ownership and -enure-arecalready accepted by ‘the 
socialist; movement.. Only the-socialist idea«also 
includes the principle of non-exploitative,of incen- 


ive, of-intimate relation ‘between the farmer and the: 


faim. “This i is the basis of the plea for land reforms, 
for ceiling. on -holidings. . ‘Together ‘with this comes 
the’ idea: of cooperation, of ‘thechanisation. Sri 


.Dandekar has: nothing against impüts; but he-must 


realise fhat even'for.a:quick thrust.in agriculture, 


projects.. like.iron and'steel have a relevance. 


' Sodboth:the objectives and’.the :method sugges- 
ted by Sri Dandekar are open to serious question. 
But more than all this, the essential.logic of socia- 
lism, as explained earlier, is that if people are to be 


made Sovereign, if enterprise is‘to be liberated from 


the shackles of'entreriched sections; if culture'is to 
be free and:if the' press is to be featless, the first. step 
isto ‘eliminate’ the class", Lenin: said polemics 


is the: essence- of journalism. But’ such polemics;. 


to- be genuine, should: not. be:linked to the - r “class” 


‘interests : ‘such ‘as one of the people "who -own thé 


newspapers in Indià;: . (MD 
^ [n- short, socialisii is  demócracy (not mere sn 


Hity of parties. ‘or adult franchise às Sri Patil says). 


Only in socialism are péople free. ‘Only in’ socialism 
can Parliament "function genüinely. without being 
manipulated by tle" lobbyists. ' Only in’ Socialism 
can ‘institutions like-civil’ service, courts of law and 
audit faüction ‘impartially. - l 

"Socialism in not mere public Sector: socialism is 
not: vicarious expropriation. , Socialism is . the eli- 
mination of. the ' *clàss". This; elimination need 
not be, done violently.- This, can be: done by mass 
understanding, by. mass. upsurge. "And if -the masses 
understand and. voté, Overwhelmingly for socialism, 
socialism is possible. éVén, in the Parliamentary way: 
Today ámong our leaders, . Sti Krishna Menon fe- 
presénts this ` undérstanding. Henge | the uM to 
support him. ` 5 

‘In. the , meantime, : ‘Sti "Dindekar may. muse on 
two circumstances. ‘One i is that despite his emphasis 


-on democratic’ individualism, and’ industrial demo- 


cracy, :the backbone of the party, is provided by 
backward . looking. feudal aristocracy. Why? And 


"secondly, is, thatthe Swatantra ‘philosophy, which 


is essentially an.economic philosophy, _ gets. linked 
with Ámericañ imperialism., -Why %, Does _ the 
Swatantra’s pro: -Maharája: or. Vietnam: policy flow 
from its economic policy ?:. ..: 

.In the answer to these questions: people like. Sri 
Dandekar might till discover that' behind tlie attrac- 
tive philosopliy is..the real purpose—the purpose 
of upholding the “clas.” and upholding imperialism 
against the poeple of India and, together with the 
United. States, against the péoples of the world. - 
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Patil and His Pedigree = 


ARI Masani has. almost called 
Sri Kamaraj a Communist. 


The Swatantra Party implied . 


that Nehru, in his time, was a 
Communist. Sri S. K. Patil.calls 
Sri Menon a Communist. Taking 
up the cue, Sri Barve has posed 
the contest in North Bombay 
as between democratic socialism 
and Communism. And 


band wagon. 

Sri Masani and the Swatantra 
Party have not tried to hide their 
weakness for Sri .Patil ; nor has 
the Railway "Minister concealed 


Sri.. 
Morarji Deszi has jumped on this ' 


his affection .for. the Swatantra . 


Party: , 
The Communist. dog: raed: 
by Sri Patil is a way of his expre- 
ssing his Swatantra ` alignment. 


He wears the Congress mask.very ! 


lightly. | 
ing his face: That. much credit ` 
‘belongs to Sri Patil for his frank- 
ness: 


Sri “Masani, by ‘calling Sri- 


Kamaraj a Communist, has set- . 


ved to clarify issues. All those 
who stand. for: socialism, for: the 
Nehru line, for national self-res- 
pect and sovereignty and for re-^ 
sistance to. American imperialism 
are, in Sri Masani's ‘calculations, 
Communists. Sti- Krishna Me-- 
non, for these reasons, is a Co- 
mimunist in Sri Patil’s view as? 
Sri Kamraj is in Sri Masani’ $ view 
and Sri Nehru was in the eyes of. 
the Swatantra Patty |. - 
Sri Patil can ‘hardly be accused _ 
of having concealed his Swatantra ' 
and .fan ‘Sangh | make-up. But 
his forthrightness" slipped some- 
what wher he said that Sri Menon 


was welcome to contest as a Cong-. 


ress candidate from. any: consti- 
iuency:, other than, „Bombay... 
One would have thought that a- 


Communist should. have been.de- : 


nied the party nomination every- 
where, not in Bombay. . alone: . 
Picking holes is not always a 
: rewarding business. . But , 
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He is -unafraid of show- .. 


' Sri 


NARADA 2 


Bombay voti may well ponder 
over this chink, among others, 
in Sri Patil’s armour. 


. Sri Patil, in his interview with 
the UNI said he was for demo- 
cracy. The Swatantra and the 


the Jan Sangh, he said, were de- ` 


mocratic parties. He would like 
them,.to come up. In a later 
statement. ,he zrevealed* “himself 
further. He would like these 
parties to -confront, the Congress 
and, if ‘possiblé, win. 


Of, course, , what, Sri Patil has ' 
ee saying is very different from, 
what Sri Kamaraj, Smt. Indira 


- Gandhi and Sri Chavan have been : 


saying. , Smt. Gandhi. went to, 
the extent of denouncing the.Jan 
Sangh's “fascist” tactics. She -had 


no hesitation in condemning the : 
"Swatartra Party’s. 


, anti-people 
policy. ‘The Prime Minister, , 
Congress President and Sri: Cha- ` 
vam have concentrated most of 
,their campaigning. on ‘combating ` 
Right Reaction represented “by 
the Swatantra and the Jam Sangh. - 


" elements in Rajasthan in order to: 


the 


. Communists. ewer dividing 
socialist forces, He pleaded... timé.: 
. and again for,a closing of the 30- 


denounce the Swatantra and the 
Jan: Sangh. Now, :to the best of 


my knowledge} Sri -Patil has-not f 


campaigned” in’ Rajasthan. against 


these Right . forces. Instead, he ` 


"has^upheld "these parties as de- 


^. mocratic ‘parties worthy of: con- 


frontirig ` the onaren and wi-: 
nning. 

. Not is this ‘all.. The Congress 
"President in his speeches in Ra- 
jasthan, UP, Madhya - : Pradesh, 


Bihar, Assam and other places 


referred to the growth of anti- 


socialist forces, within ‘the Cong-- 
ress. Even in Calcutta, where thé 


.. Congress, in the main, faces the - 


challenge of the Communists, Sri 
Kamaraj's criticism was’ that the 
the 


cialist ranks. : an 


the -` 


Chavan faced -the goonda . 


` mean. 


be with the Americans. 


. which wants to scuttle 


Alinon E E T Sri 


Masani speaks of a coalition. 


Of course Sri Masani can have no ` 
truck with Socialists of any kind. 
With the Jan Sangh, . the. Swata- 
ntra Party cannot hope to havea 


majority anywhere. What then 
does coalition mean? Sri Ma- 
sani’s meaning is clear. He 


-would like to have a coalition of 


the Swatantra, the Jan Sangh and 
like-minded Congressmen. 

It is in this context that one 
must read the eulogies. heaped on 
the Jan Sangh by Sri Birla's pap- 
ers, Weekend Review and  Eas- 
tern Ecoriomist. The Slogan gi- 
ven by the Eastern Economist 


; “Lead kindly Lamp” (Lamp. -is 
‘the Jan Sangh symbol) has been 


. Welcomed — naturally by Jan 
Sangh Organiser. 
. There is- another common 


point between Sri Patil and the 
Swatantra.” One hopes Sri Patil 
has seen the recent issue of the 
Time magazine, Ih its world 
affairs it reports Indian news 
-under the headline, INDIA, and 
Goan. issues under a separate. 


headline, GOA. In Time maga- 


zine’s view Goa is not part of 
India. The matter does. not end 
there.’ In its report under GOA, 


‘it refers to the opinion poll and 


concludes that “Goa is not yet 
gone". ‘This is the diabolical 
American interpretation. Not 
gone yet! What does this 
In simple language, the- 
Americans say there is yet a chañ- 


-ce of Goa ‘returning to Portugal. 


Not Goa alone.: The Ameri- 
cans want us to give Kashmir to 
Pakistan. Sri Patil wants us to . 
So does 
Sri Masani. What unites Sri 
Patil and Sri Masani is their co- 


.' mmn concern for local. mono- 


poly, (Sri Patil. says industrialists 
will give him Rs. one crore and 
will generously give the Swatan- 
tra too) and for US. imperialism 
the’ so- 
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vereignly, independence and terri- 
torial integrity of India. 

If you eliminate the American 
bias, you eliminate Sri Masani, 
you eliminate Sri Patil. 

To return to Sri Patil’s inter-, 


he is sure to say that he discovered 
Mahatma Gandhi ! 

It is to this category of fantas- 
tic „prevarication that his other 
statement in the UNI interview 
, belongs. Sri Patil says that he 


Otherwise he would have stated 
the truth which is that he inven- 
ted democratic socialism; his 
idea burst on the world like a 
megaton nuclear explosion. 


Ta "Though modest, Sri Patil was 


view with the UNL. . Hessaid: * :-got. SH Jawaharlal Nehrurs , Per- ‘yyshrewdey He créates the impre- 


“we? (meaning himself ‘and: ga 7 

few others) chose Sri Jawahar 
Nehru “because he was the best 
man” 


There is no need to go | 


à" < mission to include the “tèrm - Sde- 


mocratic socialism" in the Cong- 
ress  constitütionelz With. all 
respect’ may I say that Sri Patil 


3YSion" that Nehru was lukewarm 
or reluctant about the Socialist 
idea and he (Sri Patil) got him to 





! 
into this very, much beyond,say- ` is extremely modest,.,., Tbis;,,mo- pen "d you believe it Sd 
ing that if you, give ‘Sri, Patil, ume, destyn ahas, cramped, his, style. ‘don’t jul. Pa Sui s DU 
buat sit ii: t m H foalLoe aef B d i bi m “te ade tne EA 2) 
yn? esaenuee mme dem dines Linee s curiis prio oy eoru NITE E 2 ]*n 
rM qu Heu adm quu IR oen i 
eweub aub ck «bm dij ob. au . p 
CASE STUDY OF PATHE. 3 AN ee DO Ria gel a VUPG x T ACn RË e 
- ul fps artes ed 30V len ey Na SIE wo ie qe Se ome: NUN 
ND Sd. URS L fup ES eal gaer iirz i nsn Soentubowu Sid ne e um a -- $ as we 
a Toa, liifno9 «nn i Lipom s sna “ey OPERY we Pix ELE i 
a P en eie ]|ov nb Al ten np ocn! Meco oes a ae ee 
" m : "Par Ut E buc 
s um a me estion ofc inisteriab Res onsibility UNE 
Valois iet : geutli a bipe vi NE es 
sowang ud i dint SAMO “iste 2 ju TE 2a nos jp oct 
"ur A M . ? GANAPATAT t karrene Ha BERI cr uad 


^0 bicis : 
ey ote de «ttf MON bid Ge bord lor on. at 


3 RÍ Patil has consistently. maintainéd that'la ‘trait! ‘tobe’ Joly workédy must nécéssatily be! based 

accidenr. or several. accidents caiiiot attract! the!” “on! civil’: „service bohiafides.': 2Thatti ds;if evely failure 

‘Railway Minister's resignation. If it doés, n6 Mini on judgement,” discretion: ot even’ ' executioni; is to 
ster,.can func.ion;at all,for all the time ° 'sóttieórie or! ‘attract the Minister’ s responsibility, there must at 
other. in-his Ministiy: will. be committing soimé lapse: | ‘Jeast'be some! Burahtee that suchi- failure i is? not! mis- 
or other; Many: of these-lapses do not hit- (the headline :chiévousi: MEM P T MD e oet 
as powerfully,:as: a railway: failure dòs Evens! ciones namenil aneto fiat don 
ihe principle remains ;uriàltered.:which'is, that póliti-7 ft! &There-is anotherielement, that: 1s: often: forgotten. 
cal Government» willbe “coitipletely ‘digofganised | if “JA, familiar: iOpposition|.cliche’. pouted out! in. Parlia- 
a Minister were torresign. neey AY ‘by 'sofné" iment ‘is . spheres iófz:responsibilitj". The adminis- 
one or SH poena hr.) vue pie HG -tratte irde peideond ot ithe! Haben is. referred 


"ICT Ts, 


Bios is a’ E qus gemere sn, Botan and "een gne is ee rie other, eme has 


nor ‘event pene 


and not ‘often. Nor: 


edt ont 


Apart from- this: «here .is nothing very “sacred 


“their a .can (a what. Le wall TM "e of 
consequences, - whi e the Ministers, would. , have to 


,pay; for what really, was not, ; their. ault. And. ‘since 
about the British: practice nor:final about ‘its appli-.tii  buteaderats, are not, “averse it; BR mis chi ef, 


cability elsewhere»: Wevihave oto evolve: concepts -> the, basis of our political perro will, be (and 


t 
i our needs OPP tte ae ) ne with Tern emo a has. already’ béen) ` greatly etoded,, 
, i ! L [E B» 1 i 4 "i 


1 4«it The "concept of' adiitistrütive- "idence, 
Much Was’ "aide Of coiistitütionl, responsibility > asthe concept of ‘civil sorvice-“bjectivitys! has’ its 


ín thé Mundhra ;case. Contrary to, general, belief t, Timitátions.- In a wélfáre State;‘there-miust be some 
Sti T.T.K. was. fot found, igulpable, : No personal involvement ‘and_participation'-evén átthe civil''sér- 
involvement or guilt Was, proved. And the. theory, 'vicé" level” ‘Otherwise '; a. family: planning drive or 
that lack of’ subsequent; repudiation , ‘proved. prior; ‘the cooperation ided!of z"puüblic-sectof" project; might 
ácquiescence gan be dangerous. — 7 suffer: ridicule (as it^has suffered)’ from ‘bureducratic 
. Sri T.T.K. himself: considéred this: theory - falta! sabotáge'or' indifference which is cüphemistically 
cious. - He: put forward another important ‘pro-i- called’ administrative independence’, Hence T plead 
position. The:.theory -of constitutional responsibility, that qüite-a nümber'of posts incliiding publicity and 
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Cap) ER s arena aV 


deig ci^ 


catal 


l seeking an "alibi: | 


propaganda ‘should: be political appointments to be 
terminated when: a Government changes: : 
All these problems can: bé resolved only in-one 
way. The choice has to .be properly put.. How 
tuch are we ‘prepared to sacrifice in terms of demo; 
‘racy: ‘th’ order-to securé efficiency ` 2 dt can rea- 
sónably be argued (at least theoretically). that, a , govern- 


ment which i3 nót accountable and’ which. i is .chosen. 


only on merit will be a’ ‘lot more efficient thar a govern- 
ment which is elected: ' And, ‘bizarre;as ‘it may, first 
appear, the choice also implies ‘how much of non- 
democracy ‘we should -havei:to «reduce cor rruption 
‘and increase honesty.~For;: the general! supposition 
that- accountability: :Teduces -. corruption: need not 
always be correct. Pélitical:'.accountability-some- 
times proliferates corruption because more mouths 
will have to be gagged. And since the effective ex- 
posure of corruption very much depends on the 


powerful ruling forces who alone’ can organise a’ 


campaign to conclusiveness, political corruption (and 

bureaucratic corruption, too,) feeds, 40, th the appease: 

ment of these powerful forces. . 13 Pik 
Taking all things together, ane with its 


built-in defects, is better than non-demogracy3so-thet:> doriddnéd'imismanagement after knowing it, 


political government must be preferred to and up- 
held against bureaucratic, government, To. a great. 
extent the ' resultant’ _iticofigruities can deu tesolved . 


by pes tlie pron o Neira ‘of respons ly eq 


oe 3 tas 


tance’ r Er a QE app lication of, Hie coricept 
‘of constitutiodal responsibility.” n 

What ` happens in sich, à circuinstárice, vs The 
“bureaucrats” ‘or’ “experts” advise; and it is: for the, 
Minister to accept or réjéct the advice. . ‘The deci; 
sion’ is his.. Ru it, ‘is eae he “Survives; if, it is bád; 


"AS 


pa oe dd ‘he must answer for his xs am 


Mes Thar Pi + ab 
Bureaucrats Responsiii AH De bie. Eun l 
SN r ACHES ot, o X Aaa 

And, conversely,. „ihe, bureaucrat; must. accept - 
fuil responsibility. for.eyery action taken beyond?or . . 
without the, Minister's s, knowledge or permission. 


ERU 


If he is to, escape punishment his action: must be prov-.:' 


ed, (and. not.:conjectured) . to have been. sanctioned _ 
by.. the -Minister. wed i1. 
'In the. récent Boothalingarn. controversy, much; - 


Mee ds 


presstire no guilt cai ever be fixed, and in the assu- 
rance of such logic, a bureaucrat will be strengthened 
in his impunity": If-a bureaucrat wants to save his 
skin: by acquiescing -in a Minister's oral order; he 
must:atleast be told-that hë- cannot save his skin 
if the matter comes into the-open. And he must 
know that he: must accept the relentless'logic of ‘any 
connivance : out of any‘réason (including reasonable 
fear). - ‘Tf this ‘is' made! cleat, the chances of his try- 
ing to' save’ his skin will. be eliminated ' even in the 


first ‘instarice. 
beris 
Minister's Position EI 


. This: proposition. ‘would ‘thus ensure a large mea- 
sure' óf admiristrative independence but will eli- 
minate the spheres of responsibility. There is, 
of course, one danger in holding the Minister cons- 
tructively responsible. for everything. | There. will 
still be wide scopé: for 'administrátive ‘mismanage- 
ment, wrong exercise of discretion and even wilful 
di lapse. ‘All this pcan. never be eliminated but great- 
ly‘réduced by an honest appproach at least in Parlia- 
ment. A Minister can be held accountable for having 
or 
for not knowing it at all. But he must have also 
the,-power to takè action against:an officer for his 
, inefficency; of course, after going through a ‘Proper 
iprocess iof inquiry. «set e 
Allathis can be done only ‘empirically. Th the 
meantime. ittis necessary ito assert the finality of the 


f; "Minister? ‘Ss rauthority.;Otherwise the sovereignty of 
pe ye) the,;people will be replaced by the privilege of: the 
. elite which tis just’ another word ‘for ppareaneene 


m. bos nh. J E 
UT herefore, ;in the. state of! ‘things as they are, it is 

darao to swear -by the. concept of. constitutional 

. responsibility. For; tliis will constantly expose the 

Minister,.toattack and protect the bureaucrat ș it 

. Will. undermine democracy and “uphold. despotism. 
a. OI- would, ‘therefore, not.demand Sri:Patil's resig- 

nation. on ithis doubtful PUn of. constitutional 

responsibility. DT US 

+ But Iihold Sri Patil not constitutionally poni 
. ble: but: criminally: responsible, directly . culpable. 
»'fThere.. is. no, portfolio he thas held without inflicting 
misery on:the people.: When Sri Patil was Transport 
Minister, Sri Nehru: had: to intervene on behalf of the 
. dock workers. Sri. Patil, as. Food Minister, started 
India's; degradation. „And. as: Railway» Minister: his 
acts-of, omission and.cominission have resulted: in 
: an, unprecedented number: of costly accidents ; (let 
alone the.sad story of the:first railway deficit in recent 


speculation. ‘was: afoot. about. whether; the Minister, , history.) The; Railway ..workers are frustrated, 


could not have orally, instructed the, civil servant:; 
to do the wrong thing. Thus, unnecessarily, the |. 


a 2: More than that,.:,Sri Patil has;so much of. other 
things to-do that he-has little time. to attend to his 


matter was made to appear asa conflict. between: portfolio: What action. did he také.when the first 
the political government, and, the bureaucracy. If., big accident.took place.? Did he convene the officers 
the civil, servant really agreed to obey a verbal ‘order and draw.up.a plan to avoid! future accidents ? And 
of the. Minister. (which was not reduced to: writing) ^ did he supervise the execution of the plan? Did he 


he must’ accept;, the consequences of, such. craven , 
surrender. , After all: civil service independence; as. 


it is so far accepted, presupposses civil service ,inte- - 


grity.'. Any wrong action, out of fear, would, mean 

connivance. If, such ‚culpability at. high. level . is.. 

to be condoned on the doubtful logic of Ministerial 
g tay 
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. take; action against the negligent and errant officers? 
. Did he by.his ideas,drive.and initiative at least seek to 
„improve efficiency, constantly identify the weakness 
and reduce. the chancés of accidents ? - 

. ‘If, he had done all this, nobody seems to be aware 
of it, Instead of doing this, the Railway Minister 
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has the habit of pronouncing every accident, to be the 
result of sabotage even. before an inquiry, thus im- 
porting a political factor in a human.tragedy. The 
classic case was when even before any official had vi- 
sited the scene of a certain accident he denounced it as 
the work of saboteurs. Later a painstaking corres- 
pondent exposed the’ hollowness.of Sri Patils assertion. 
This. shows Sri Patil's callousness, :his colossal indi- 
fference. He substitutes bland assertion for studious 
work, bravado for humility, and slander for enquiry. 

One can safely say Sri Patil should not bea Minis- 


- ter because whatever portfolio he. has touched, he has: 


brought disaster. And the diaster in the case of 
Railways i is even more poignant for it has cost many 
innocent lives, Sri Patil. as ‘a Minister is à menace, 
t 
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LETTER. FROM BOMBAY, iU e 


OUT. PATILING PATIL ee 


EY SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT : Der 


e it i 
$ 1? Ani 
HE Canttionist heey onde i 
the Marathi slogan are not as... - 
insidious as the: urban slogan : 
of the Bombay Congress. :. 
- There is much urban- drudgery; 
no doubt: The transport problem, . 
the housing shortage, the: water .: 
$candal,.the rationing muddle,:the » 
labyrinth of procedures and the 
. slum explosion have reduced urban: 
life to extreme degradation. There: - 
is much insecurity of Hie and d 
property.: à 
But the tears shed. for the slum C 
. dwellers : måke oner suspect 'à... 
‘vested interest: in their existence. 
The Ministers seem to be cager not. 
. to lose a 'cause.. 
. True, the city Fallen spend E 
their whole life in waiting for the 
buses, hunting for houses, filling. 
application forms, . ‘standing in ! 
hospital queues and’. knocking at - 
‘schools and colleges for admission. :: 
of children. Unplanned urban 
growth, utilisation of every inch- 
of space and the fantastic value’. 
of even a square foot of land have * 
-created problems - which , .- are: 
mounting with each passing ‘day: 
The city problem. can-and must - 
be an election slogan. But whose? - 
Not the ruling party's, for itis'the : 
ruling party which is held to 
account. It is part of Congress ^. 
- hypocrisy that it presents its own 
. record of inefficiency as excuse for 
canvassing votes from the victims. 
of this inetüielenoy. 


Bombay's: 


classes." 
Therefore, 
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- Sri-Barve is belüg "presented: ' 
às an'expért in ‘civic’ planning. ' 
Sri Kher, the BPCC President, ‘has ^ 
+ gone. tothe extent cf saying that. 
: this was the ‘reason for’ Sri Barve’s . 
nomination; “The next 'monient ` 
'Sri Kher{miay be saying that Sri 
Menon is uüversed, in this mystery, ` 
and so-was denied one.‘ How one * 
wishes -the Congress ‘chose its 
candidates. from among engineers, 
technologists, teachers 2nd town 
.. planners £^ Sri Kher’s laboured 
after-thought is ar emulation of ` 
his chief’s: Communist bógey. He ~ 
‘seeks ‘to 'oüt ‘Patil Patil: 
probléms - 
" grown. ` But not only the-State . 
«Government has been under the . 
- "Congress but the city Corporation ' 
has been for long under Sri Pati 
domination:. Even Sri Barve: was 
Minister fer somé time. i v. - 
. Why: have they not been ‘able © 
" to ‘solve Bombay’s growing prob- 
lems ? This is largely because even 
if they had the intention, 
kind of system we.have; the mani- ` 
pulatórs -have their way: with the* - 
: toverini ‘The development: of - 
-Bombay has been largely: oriérited 
_ towards the needs of the upper 


it is not lack .of 
expertise but the force of money 
power that has caused Bombay's © 
` problems.’ Sri Kher cannot, in all < 
: conscience, -say that. «they have - 
accumulated because @ man like 

ba (HNO rr rg po vm : 


This is sufficient-,reason. for his resignation, more 
than his being a henchman of the monopolists and a 
spokesman of the American lobby. ` 


And finally- let Sri Patil ask himself how, if he 


. cannot be held responsible for every accident, how- 


ever serious, Sri Menon was held „responsible for the 
^ failure in NEFA. There. was no ‘inquiry nor was his 
- negligence ‘proved,’ ‘There was a furore and he re- 
signed. : And' if I remember right; Sri Patil was in 
the heart of: this’ calumny campaign. 


- Heads you lose, tails I win—Sri Patil has so: far 
succeeded . in this philosophy. But how: long? 
Fooling all people for all time has not yet been, accom- 
Phe ied: in We world, "n M 


Sp e PURA. Tg ue 


tau Inbox * B Do eat 


“Sii Barve’ was’ “not in “the ‘Lok 
> Sabha. In fact, Sri Barve ‘would 
“håve -beér more useful, if this 
: were the‘ criterion, in the Planning 
/ Commission; than’ he would be in 
" thé! Lok ‘Sabha where the chances 
of discussion of .Bombay's urban 
` problems aré- rather“ remote. Or, 
he “Gould ‘have sought, a séat in 
the Assembly where thére may be 
more opportunities to espouse the ` 
; . city’s cese, for essentially this is - 
‘the concern of the State, not of 
‘the Centre. If jt were a mere 
question, of persuading the Centre 
_,to part with funds, what is needed 
"snot technical skill but political 
pull and of this Sri Pave has 
very little. ' «. . 

. On the other hand, df the 
power of ‘monéy, which i is at the 
root of the ürban problem as: of 
-every problem, i$ to be fought, 
"then Bombay, even in its interests, 
‘must ‘return candidates who can 
fight this money pcwer. Of course, 
there are also’ the larger problems 
dictating a vote for candidates of 
vision, independence and dedi- 
cation. - 

“One blessing of Congr ess _Oppo- 
ttunism' is'the/increase -iù the 
" allowances of Government, ém- 
ployees, though ‘there is ‘case for 
‘even greater and more eiiduring 
relief: But this blessing i is tempered 
by the increases in consümer pricés 
like the statütory increase of sugar 

` , (Continued on page 36) 
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T. was ‘close:to midnight, ‘but - the: ‘Ambassador of 
:the United States, Douglas MacArthur H, was 
tensely awake. He nervoiisly paced the ‘drawing 
room in the squatting US Embassy: building; in 
Tokyo. which „bore ` TE strong! resemblance: to.«a 
mausoleum. - `. o Mog Of DBH awh wae 
"The Ambassador: was waiting ‘fora’ ‘telephone :call. 
Today, on May 20, 1960, an important event :had::to 
occur near midnight. "The voting ona vital-issue:had 
to take place in the House of -Representativescof the 
Japanese:Jiet.. The -voting was.to terminate the 
107-day long work on.the ratification: ‘of a new. US: 
Japanese Security Treaty: o foo WoT abolo tie 
Not many people in the. Diet Nerea be it 4the 
ratification of the Treaty would be put on the.agenda 
on that night. ‘It was a trick. thoroughly prepared 
by Prime Minister:.Nobusuke.'Kishi and thie: aging 
speaker of the House I..Kioshi.: ‘This:.was the "stunt 
which at last was to yield: the desired:result: Not 
less than 260 out of 467 members of. the House “were; 
supposed to vote for the ratification... «Cii it uv 
‘Of course, complications. could crop up ‘iit the 
House of: Councillors. ^: (T he.latter may!refuse to.bsar 
the responsibility for the. ratification-of tlie Treaty; 
which was strongly; opposed : by the strade unions, 
universities and almost the entire Japanese intelligént- 
sia. The House of ; Councillors might stall the voting. 
The Ambassador chuckled: . Let thom. The Japanese 
Constitution will help. It chas. anrarticlé’ which will 
save thé situation. This.article rules ::that’ if in.the 
course of thirty. days’ the-House of Councillors. fail 
to ratify a draft law: adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on expiration. of. this. date, ; the ‘draft i law 
is: considered.‘as: a pe by tlie;Diet and assumes 
the force of a. law. ous ME EE aL ae p 
i chai ea es we CE RR . z 
This is the final instalment from thé y. ortos 
book "on: the major :cloak-and- dagger exploits of the 
British and American intelligence im. Asia.in the.recent 
period by the author: of- the well-known best seller; 
American . Shadow. over India.: The? five tprévious 
instalments appeared in Mainstream, December oh 
1966, ales 1, 14 and 26; and Februari, 1967: 
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vit The tay, or ratiier, i ine ug for the voting, May 

20, was fixed aftet-long and painstaking calculations. 

On June 19, the 30-day term would expire. On June 

19; US President Eisenhower was to arrive in Tokyo 

Of a state visit. Both Washington and Tokyo made 
a “gicat'pomp of the-pending visit. : 

: Douglas II grinned broadly. The President will 


be -pledisantly: surprised. 


"The: Amibassador went to the mirror, straightened 
up-and carefully studied his gaunt: face with a broad 
forehead with a receding hairline. He is greatly 
indébted to the President. Perhaps he owed him his 
entire career. His famous uncle, General Douglas 
MacArthur I,,;who was,former US governor of the 
Philippines and now. here, in occupied Japan, hated 
General Dwight Eisenhower. Small wonder! It was 
General Eisenhower: who received an order from 
President Roosevelt. to take over the command of 
the «American, expeditionary forces-in Europe. And 
only in: 1932; Major „Eisenhower served as Douglas 
MacArthur's adjutant when he, MacArthur, was 
already a full General and held the post of Secretary 
of the Army. 

And: now, Eisenhower is the President of the 
United States! His Presidential Seal with the whitehead- 
ed eagle gripping a bunch of arrows, with its claws, 
is. like: a'thorn’ in the side for the aging General so 


,cówardlys sacked from:his last post in the army by. 
‘the former :Missouri;.judge Harry Truman. 


The 
order:.to relieve Douglas I, of his post of Comman- 
dér-in-Chief of. US, forces in the Far East left the 


` General’ speechless. when he was having an early 


breakfast, at .his willa in Tokyo. -The order was 
received :on an. AP ‘telex in.the form of a White 
House statement for the press. A few days later, a 
confirmation of the press report was ERO through. 
official channel: - 


Uncle Doug . 


“Douglas i was shooked,- What an ugly quirk of 
fate! It. ils'a. good «thing, though, that now uncle 
Douglas’ has a. good.job. He recéived the chair- 
manship .on the board of directors - of the famous 
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^ lifetime. 


Remington Arms company manufacturing small 
arms and other weaponry. ‘The firm belongs to the 
creators of the hydrogen bomb-—the great Duponts. 
And it is a very lucrative job. The retired General 
lives in the famous tower of the New York Waldorf- 
Astoria and attends the meetings of the board once 
a week.. He has become'a legend even during his 
But as all military men, the General 
bitterly envied this upstart Dwight. 

` The “upstart” Dwight was aware of the feelings 
of the aging- General. Nevertheless, when in 1952 
President Truman sent Eisenhower on an inspection 
tour of the NATO countries, the General took along 
with him the nephew Douglas MacArthur IL, E CIA 
man. 

Douglas Il had never been considered an ace in. 
intelligence matters. During the war, Hen was a: 
liaison officer with the French Resistance. ‘That - 
mission had failed. The Nazis interned him and 


kept him in a camp for 15 months, In short, Douglas *. ^ 


Il could not boast of any exemplary deeds or: 
significant . intelligence; “breakthroughs”... Neverthe- 
less, the Ambassador, . Douglas .MacArthur IT, :.who 
resembled his famous uncle knew how. to use his 
name, It was :no problem, for-him;to receive from 
the intelligencé i service iof NATO: ‘member-states all 
the information of interest, to. President. Eisenhower. 
The ‘latter -hadia very high opinion jof Douglas IL. 
When Dwight Eisenhower was,sworn.in, to become 
President of the United: States. of America on the 
steps of thé Capitol,on January 20,. 1953, the. rU 
of Douglas IL was. fixed. VESINA bee Bel 

. pe dt. Y 


Muffied Voice * R X 


Ce s yo i 

' The soft. bur of: -a iaelephene: intérrupted » thé 
Ambassador’s reminiscences: “Nervously; ici ane: 
for the instrument. )5 : 
A sexless, : muffled voice crackled i in the receiver. 
The Ambassador immediately-.realised:that a’ hand- 
kerchief was-thrown om the mouthpiece ‘atthe /other - 
end. ‘After a- b unctuous greetings, ihe voice sáid. 
merrily: A 
«The trick’s done. Mr. ‘Ambassador! " ‘The voting: 
has taken place". ne M. ale 

The Aribassédor did’ not: try’ to- ‘conceal his joy. 
“And : ‘what:iabout’ ithose Socialists. ‘and . their 
allies?” -- "tdt v s kh 
*Oh, they tried their hardest, . More:than :200. 
deputies of the Opposition surrounded .:the Spéaker’ s 
study, and -did not allow. Mr. -Kioshi ito leave it 
when he decided to go to the-session, ..-They shouted: 
at him, insulted. him,‘called-him an iAmerican hench- 


man, pushed him- back: in:the: room: ‘It. was them - 


that we called ‘the-police. Five hundred . policemen 
wearing steel’ helmets.and swinging rubber truricheons: 
rushed into. the parliament building, seized!.the rebels 
and forced them.out into the street".! . ur 6s 

* And then what?" nhu au 

“Kioshi-san was terribly excited and tired. He is 
75, you know. He wanted to postpone the voting until 
tomorrow. :But we insisted that . it take. ‘place today. 
The voting occurred shortly before midnight. - Theré 
were 259 votes in favour of the.ratification. My chief 
asked me to convey to'. you, Mr. Ainbassador; his. 
NAE congratulations". 
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“Please tell him that I also congratulate him of 
this great success,” interrupted the Ambassador, 
“Good night". . 

Suspecting that his telephone line is tapped, the 
Ambassador spoke very guardedly not uttering a 
single word that was not essentially necessary in the 
conversation that had just taken place. 

Douglas II replaced the instrument, opened a bar 
and poured a generous‘ dose of ‘whisk yr into, ‘a, tall 
glass. He took it straight, comfortably ensconsed in 
an easy-chair. He meditated. 

. The ratification by the Diet's lower chamber of 
the new security treaty between the US and Japan 
was no joke. The entire activity of the Ambassador 
in the past two years in Tokyo had been devoted to 
. this cause. Perhaps the ratification had completed 
: twos thirdssof: his task. 


Dulles S Work 


“>The first third began when he was posted as: 
Ambassador to Japan in early 1957, and lasted upto 
the signing'of.the Treaty in January.1960-by President 
Eisenhower: and: Prime Minister: Nobusuke Kishi. 

. The thén Secretary of State John Foster. Dulles had 
done-alk'the preparatory: work,. He began negotia- 
tions on. signing. the. Treaty: -back in 1958. The 
Ambassador had to pool ail his efforts ‘when. the: 
second stage ofan Operation-began: It happened 107 
days ago: .The:'Treaty : was: ‘officially passed on. by 
-the Cabinet:to the Diet for ratification.:. 

«i Those were the days full. of worry and eonenni 
The Treaty triggered» off a resolute opposition to it 
throughout: the: ‘country, and this assumed such a 
magnitnde that even its advocates, the followers of. 
Premier Kishi, : could: nt muster sufficient courage to 
putiit. toiote, ne c fee 

^ The events: of May "20 bind to an ‘end that 
vety. difficult stage: Other -difficulties had to.be ‘dealt . 
with. but the.Rubicon had been crossed. Today, alone 
in his drawing room, the Ambassador was recalling 
_ the events . of the last three .and a half years of his 
stay in the Japanese. capital. jor 

"iNót'an easy three: and a half. “years, either. He 

arrived: in Tokyo: 10: days`before Nobusuke Kishi 
becamé * Prime: Minister of Japan. The appointment 
of the new : Ambassador - was. intimately - "connected 
with-this évent, '.. s. anon, 
. ‘‘Nobusuke Kishi was Hopelessly committed to the 
Americans. And "Douglas MacArthur II was the only. > 
man whom Washington: could entrust-: with. the most 
delicate ‘diplomatic. operation: ‘codenamed Pact IT. 
Douglas: II. was supposed: to: carry out the entire 
operation with the loyal | support. .of the new Prime. 
Minister. The quintessence of the operation was the 
conclusion and ratification of a new:Japanese-Ame- 
rican Treaty on Mutual Security to replace the old 
one signed in 1951, when the J apatiese Peace Treaty 
was concluded. .. 

. It would . be. worthwhile ` to. know more about 
Nobusuke Kishi and the circumstances under: which 
he became. Japan's Prime Minister. — .: 

When on September':2, 1945, the; capitulation 
of Japan was signed. ón board. USS , Missouri: in 
the Gulf-of. Tokyo, Nobusuke Kishi "who occupied 
the post of the Trade Minister in Snel Tojo’s 
1 
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military government, was placed in the American 
lists of war criminals under category “A”. - 

In those days the Kishi family discussed:in detail 
the problem whether they should not, as became the 
true Samurai, commit ‘-hara-kiri. Nobusuke was 
strongly: inclined to implemént that macabre idea. It 
seemed that , hara-kiri was "inevitable; But-as if anti- 
cipating a magic turn. of events in their destiny, the 
family - “decided :to waif for some’ time. and see what 
happened. EE "Az ds 

Kishi’ was arrested by: the ‘American military 
authorities-ánd ‘put into the Sugamo prison in which 
he served for several years, assiduously cleaning the 
‘célls and improving "his - knowledge of the:English 
language, All the'criminals, including Kishi, expected 
the worst to happen: : But. strange -as it may seem, 
nothing happened. Kishi "was not brought to trial. 
Moré than that, afew days ‘later he was released 
from prison, and soon become one of the leaders of 
the conservative Liberal Democratic Party. , 


Dp! 
. Miraculous Escape . i E 
i 

This caused many raised: HS A in in Tokyo’s 
political circles.. "To,-!many, v: Kishi’s ; miraculous 
escape from justice and the fact that he did not-share 
the sad fate -of-his-former.chief, General Tojo and 
- Other-military criminals, wasan enigma. . 5:55, 

Only. for two »men—MacArthur Fand his. closest 
associate Whitney, everything’ was; clear. Whithey 
-was &asked:tó make an enticing offer to: Nobusuke 
Kishi, eitherrto stand ‘trial andat least be sentenced 
to a long prison. ferm, or. -become one “of the few 
‘trusted men: of the ‘US in the most influential political ; 
; party in- Japan. Naturally, ; Kishi chose- the.second 
alternative.: He signed ‘a; life. contract,with the US 
and Whitney received ‘another decoration-with the 
personal citation by General: MacArthur. : . 

‘Incarly” 1957, Kishi «was: about to step. Ovér the 
threshold of the Prime "Minister's. residence, Tacmg 
the building of the Diet in.Tokyo. ..-"' 

-It was at that time ‘thé Secretary: „of State John 
: Foster Dulles began the implementation of his.second 
most‘important plan.in: Japan, that. is- de i 
tion for a new Mutual: Security: Treaty. : 

His first important task, that is the signing. of the 


Peace Treaty with: Japan: »and-of Mutual Security `, 


Pact No. I was performed by Dulles when: as adviser 
of the ‘State: Department he: took, part,in the 1951 
San Francisco : Conference . on:the. Japanese Peace 
Treaty. The Security Pact-was a.reliable.guarantee of 
the military-strategic interests of the ‘United: States. 
Under.it, the US .obtained.:military bases:on Japa- 
nese territory. The:.Treaty also practically ceded; to 
the US the. Ryukyu Islands, «including ::Okinawa. 
The Treaty:could..i not. be unilaterally-.abrogated- by - 
Japan, which circumstance ; put her into- an hunequal 
position. . 

Five yéars following the. Signing. of *Pact.T^it : 
became- clear .that'.the situation; 's0: humiliatingto . 
Japan, could not -remain stable "for. long. -A moye- 
‘ment ‘was fast ^ gathering / momentum. in Japan 
against this: Japanese- -Americani military. treaty. - 

It was decided in. Washington that a sop had to 
be thrown to: Japan which the pro-American politi- 
cians in Tokyo could use to. allay the passions of the 
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“opponents: to the Treaty. Some of. the clauses.of 
Pact II were supposed to,provide the sop that Washi- 
ngton wanted to toss to Tokyo when it decided to 
conclude a-néw: security treaty with Japan. _ By -early 
‘1957; Secretary of State John Foster Dulles began to 
work on the conclusion. of such a treaty. on approval 
rof President Eisenhower: eo 
 -The;:people ini Washington, ‘particularly in the 
State Department, | realised | perfectly well that US 
diplomacy would be-running.a certain, risk., Japan 
was, no: longer ,án occupied nation. Theoretically, 
-nothing could: ‘prevent her. from refusing to sign a 
New agreement; although that was not, considered as 
:a probability, for the;CIA put many. of. its agents in 
the key-posts in the Japanese. parliament and govern- 
ment. Even before Pact I[ was signed; it had power- 
-ful opponents—the Socialist Party, the Party of Demo- 
cratic! Socialism, the students,and a large: majority of 
the-Japanese intelligentsia. On ihe issue, of signing 
Pact II, the. Left-wing opposition. ‘practically, joined 
‘forces with: the extremely., Right-wing nationalists. 
: Those:of them.who wereynot on. the; payroll of the 
CIA; opposed the Treaty with,the conviction that 
Japan shad already paid.-America more than a fair 
‘political. contribution that a ‘defeated nation should 
pay.to-the yictor country; and could, now. pursue 
an‘independent’ policy: The-Socialist. Party of Japan 
had a little over one-quarter . of .the,. seats in the 
"House of Representatives. But it had:stable positions 
‘in the .3,500,000-strong . General Council of Japan’ s 
- trade ‘unions: z Sohyo:), Washington. was aware that if 
- the: Socialists succeedéd in mobilising this formidable 
force; the : ratification .of the new pact” by the Diet 
would be foiled. ` 
"Therefore, the preparation for the signing of a 
new treaty was shrouded in utter secrecy: sBut it.'wàs 
_very thorough,and, speedy. For the State Department 
it, was. Vitally impottant; as to who would occüpy the 
, post. of. Prime, , Minister during the decisive days’ of 
. the struggle. for. the ratification | of Pact, II. "Measures 
“had been taken to -put a, man loyal’ to the. US in 
power, in, Japan. By.means of complicated marioéuvr- 
ing ,and , subtle dealings with 'the leadership of the 
Liberal ‘Demoaetic ; Party; ,the US' State Depart- 
;ment 'and ‘the: CIA had. ‘succeeded; the portfolio of 
the. Prime Minister was given .to Nobusuke Kishi. 
» By, early. 1960; the, e,negotiations' for'a new treaty 
. were finished. During Kishi’s -official visit to: Was- 
-hington.in Tiy 1960, Pact I’ was signed ie 


E 
New Treaty ` OD gt Ug a ON m 


"The new treaty Y 100k into account the ever increa- 
sing resistance in Japan to turning ; the country into a 
“bridgehead of, US: aggressive; policy; in, Asia, , To 
somewhat allay; the passions; Washington decided: to 
make concessions. The new Treaty was concluded 
for ten years: -Just:like its:precursor, it.gave the US 
^military.bases and enshackled Japan to, the. Pentagon 
by the so-called mutual ‘security,clause. “A. special, 
annex to, thecTreaty, gave the Japanese some leeway 
i.£00.. For example, Japan could demand that the US 
“consult? her before sending US troops from the 
American military ‘bases in Japan to. other countries 


. of the. Far: East and. also before delivering nuclear 


weapons onthe Japanese territory. Finally, Japan 
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had the right to abrogate the Treaty by following ::an 
adequate juridical procedure. She had not that TM 
previously. 

Tokyo saw, however; that hee. rights? hád- no 
significance whatsoever ánd'were-of'a purely protocol 
nature, The most vital question: of Okinawa’ was 
not settled either. Formally, Japan’ had -sovereign 
powers in Okinawa. “But the ‘Mutual Security ‘Pact, 
while turning this biggest'and most important island 
of the Ryukyu archipélago.. into an American’ base, 
did not permit any Japanése administration theres” 

The Japanese opponents té:the Treaty, the “New 
York Times said’ on Juné'12,°1960,": complained «that 
it violated J apan’ S indépeüdehce, ? irritated! Russiacand 
"China ànd'did" Aot refit: the Ryukyus;'including 
Okinawa to Japan.’ Ust und nev uestra 

The' Socialist ' Paty) of. Japan" ifully: ‘shared this 
‘opinion of the majority’ -of tlie Japanese: public:: It 
took.a resolüte stand against this: Tréaty- bondage: vi 

‘On June 4, 19604 storniy 'sed!ofi human heads 
- swept‘ the square in front «f the sombre: building’ ‘of 
Japanese Parliament in ‘Tokyo. : 'Eleveń: ithousánd 
students members of the ‘National’ “Federation of 
. Students—wereé '‘pretesting: against ‘the “Security 
Treaty, against "Kishi government's: policy; "against 
the forthcoming - visit of US’ President Eisenhower 
‘to Japan. Hundreds ‘of’ turbulent. human: Stivers”, 
were flowing into the'square.- “200 bxi g)? ne 
. “Kishi, resign!” “Ike, don’t come!” ; Down. with 
the Secürity Treaty "these Slogaris ^ Avere writtenron 
posters and placards, were ‘shouted’ bythe demons- 
trating students: amorig whom’ there' were! mary from 
the Rikyo University financed by: thet-US - -Episcopal 


Church. . ay) oJ base's 
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Polite Notice ui ou un p frases ni vina 


Policemen Weariüg ` steel” "fielmetS;" “ined “the 
. wrought-iron fence of. the official: "Tesidénice’ ‘of’ ae 
Japanese Prine Ministér. - "The' ‘gates! ‘displayed’: fe 
_ large sign couched in traditionally polite’ expt SiO: 
“Dear.students, please, do not. enter”, i 

But no ‘one payed attention: to “thé ‘polite ' sign. 
“Thick ropes were slung om the iron Spikés « ofthe 
gates and the students pulled and tügged until the 





gates gave in, The , policemen attacked the yog. 


men, ‘havoc’ broke loose; Shouts“ ‘of: ‘protest! were 
_ drownéd in, the . fierce scuffle' with ‘the police: The 
"nét result: 83 "policemen , seriously : wourided, -12 
students arrested. With great difficulty, éscorted' by 


a reinforced security detail, Premier Kishislipped . ‘ 


out of the house through the back door and analy: 
* reached the parlidment ‘ building. ” ntt 
` The country was' all astir:: On the following diy, 
' June 5, the General Coüncil:of Japan's trade "unions 
declared a strike- against ‘the’ Paet, Against: ‘Kishi’s 
. fe WS IRIG 
But, even a’ day stone irains' stopped" deàd'i in 
‘their tracks on all’ the’ railway ‘lines. - Workers‘ and 
students organised a’ sit-down sttike’-on ‘the rails ' 
barring the passage: of: trains.: Schools! closed’ down, 
` the country flexed’ all’ her- mnusclés to fight" against ` 
< the Security Treaty. ` -0 re Aere ns 
' The American Ambassador, Dou ëls" MaċAithur ' 
II, was beleaguered in the building of the Amèrican 
Embassy. In front of it,the crowds were protesting, ' 


00 


`- Indecided to bump hii off. . 


displaying the: slogans: “Remember Hiroshima!”, 
‘The Americans will not turn us into. the vassals of 
‘the. Rentagon!?’, “Give us, back Okinawa!”, “Down 
with the Treaty!" ,.etc. The; Ambassador watched 
the demonstrators through a tiny. slit in the other- 
-wise tightly drawn brockade curtains of the Embassy. 
Ar wicked sriare: distorted .his face., 
oti “Again this: blasted, Asanuma and his ‘Socialists!” 
thév/barked ;at .one-.of his: advisers representing the 
Central Intelligence Agency in the Embassy. > 
_ 5 71:3We zare doing» all. we,.can..to undermine his 
"influence; o aMr: mAmbassador;? : replied ihe.. CIA 
«station chief.. Pa oabha veins ake 
tie’ 86: could. Hob. ‘care less. fr ihe details: of your 
ioperatioris^; ; the Ambassador answered curtly, , “but 
from allI can see-you, are not doing your best”, . 
isAn: ironic.smile touched, the thin, bloodless. lips 
i£; „the station ; -chief;. If only thes, Amtesiedor 
tknewrnn fp te t0 ceu, v wach, M 
Human Locomotive LM S M A 5 
: The CIA had been trying hard and "for a long 
time? fo*iisolate:the: chairman -of Japan's Socialist 
^ Party;Inedziro Asànuma;:rHe had.'become ;orie of 
"thé céntral figurészin the opposition to:the-Pact.: . 
Lvs The! lAmericam'cloak-and-dagger men spared: no 


- effort in trying: ‘to undermine: the prestige of ‘this 


'etiergetic ‘mani "' They spared. neither :-effort + nor 
‘money, spénding. hundreds of thousands of dollars 
^to finance’: his" political opponents: within and with- 
Lout ithe SocialistsParty, But all. to no avail. . The 
vJeader “of othe ‘Japanéser:, Socialists, that : “human 
!JocoriYofive?? who was'elected byhis!voters nine years 
hagovto.| ‘be? their ireprésentative:, jn the';Diet quickly 
Cbecatnel!the'sbearer ofi'the mostepřogressive tenis 
2dhd'aspirations.of young. Japanissa 7 bc 
At the beginning/ the ‘CIA men: in: Tokyo tried 

-fò "influence “ "Asanuma's: stand.: .The leàder'òf the 
2 Soċialist Párty. made’ several conciliatory gestures. to 
the US. However,’ basically :‘his:position:'‘did not 
' change.t< Together: with! this Party. he. was fighting 
bfor-Japaii’s independence in her! domestic’. and 
"foreign policy, freedomfrom the ‘American .guardian- 
ship, and thevpursüance'of -an independent policy in 
“accordance with the “highest national interésts of 
"Japan: 'Tlosé interests. Tequiréd.a neutral foreign 
i policy, ‘non-alliance-Gvith 'military.,blocs set: up ‘by 
ithe Unitéd'States»and. the liquidation of. all Ameri- 
?can military! bases: on:-Japan's territory: «t wa oe 

. “The'Socialist:Party of Japan took.a stard for the . 
abiOgation ‘of Security: Treaty. No.1. It. also opposed 
~thel - Signing: Of PáctriLoWheri;the.iPact had "been 
“signed, the’ Party? resolutely opposed its ratification. 

: ^ SInédziro'Asanuma had. béen a: living image of his 
‘ Party's “policy: Théi “Central Intelligence. Beny 
DPR E E 3 
"wo weeks elapsed _ after ‘the ratification ot Pact 

A “IT by: the House of Representatives of the Diet. But 
‘the’ ‘House: of. "Councillors "'did:.not even budge. By 
"that-time'the movenient of- protest: against the Treaty 
'"had'assumed ! such: "wide: proportions in-Japam that 
any : support of this idea could be. fraught. with’ very 
"serious ` political” consequences, The Kishi-Govern- 
iment facéd a serious. problem: However; neither the 
Prime: Minister; nof» other: leaders of his Liberal 
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Democratic Party, showed any signs! of anxiety. ‘Even if 
the House of Councillors did not; put the Treaty to 
the: vote it would be legally valid after 30 days after 
ratification by the House of Représeritatives. 

The Socialists, naturally, ‘ were ' aware of the tacti- 
cal ruse of the Govarnment!’ They also knew that 
. Kishi, not satisfied with this ‘constitutional snag 
wanted to'see the: Treaty voted upón ‘by the House 
of Councillors: Kishi ' wantdd , to “give * “his ‘eminent 
guest from the US: President’ Eisenhower,' a hand- 
some gift on his arrival at the Japanese. Capital i on 
June 19, and not, a "premature", , albeit legitiviate 
pact. 

And that was: wiicie/Kishi- Jip id." Hebdliévëd 
that the Japanese people, famed’ for their traditional 
politeness, would not'-object to his‘ ‘giving’ thé “US 
this’ “trifling” gift. Kishi stubbornly” shut’ his eyes 


to the possibility that instead "of instilling into tlie’ 


nationa mood of’ jubilation, thie- coming ' Visit of the 

American President’ might” be" oni’: thie' précürjous 
verge "of "cáncellation.' | ‘While |! trying? to’ push tlie 
"Treaty through’ the” House“ ‘oF’ Couincillérs,’ ‘Kashi 
dropped transpareht hints to "the ‘effect ` ‘that ‘the 
ratification of the pact ‘would be 4 hice Présent ‘for 
.the American Président;! ' 5! 

. The Socialist Patty, máde the’ struggle: agairist the 
ratification of the Treaty its task. ‘Number One“arid 
when Kishi linked À "up the ratification’ of the "Treaty 
with : Eisénhówet's ‘visit, , the "Party. resolutely caine 
out against the visit: itself. 

' The leaders ' of the Socialist Party had two tasks 
facing them: ` prevent , Eisenhower from, coming to 
"Tokyo and foil’ the’ ‘ratification’ -of the Treaty! by the 
Upper , House of: the Diet-or, for, that. matter, impede - 
‘its entering into forcé on the "basis of the ‘thirty-day” 
constitutional procedure. . teet eub 
' As tégards .the visit 'of the Amidtioah President, 
the Sohyo leaders: publicly: 'ahnoliricéd during’ the 
mass anti-American ' ‘demonstrations , in Tokyo that 
the coming of thé’ "American head “of state could only 
aggravate’ the’ “sharply risifig ‘anti-American feéling i in 

_ the nation.’ Sohyo' S "Secretary ” ‘General ‘Akira ‘Iwai, 
"said at a Specially’ convened -press ' conference’ “that 
the White House press Secretary ‘James Hagerty who 
_ was, expected in Tokyo’ on June’ 10'to prepate for 
the visit, would be told on behalf óf the Sohyo Geng- 

Tal Council of. Jápan's "Tfade Unions that'Eiserilio- 
wer’s Visit would be iindésirable “at this time. Iwai 
said: “If Eisenhower comes tõ Japan at'this time; 'the 
opposition to Kishi's" Goverriment--and that  Opposi- 
tion comprises almost the entire nation—would ‘turn 
against the American President’. Iwai,also added 
that on the day following Hagerty’s arrival in apan, 
a demonstration’ of protest would take place in which 
over 4 million workers: and ' students ;. ewe: Partick z 
pato.. i as mee b Te ep 
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` Unpolitical ^ SAL ach Gin 

' *Ín réply to tis polité but résolut warning; Prime ! 
.Minister Kishi said that he' wanted: the? US. Presi- 
‘dent to' visit Japan -“come’ what’: may”. " "The: Ameri- 
can press, in an ‘attempt 'té dispel the^unpleasant 
' impression that the Americans miglit - get from the 
resolute opposition „to their President's visit to Japan ^ 
began to circulate rumours that Kishi would do his 
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bestto' make the''visit as *unpolitical" as possible. 
The Japanese Prime Minister, the New York Times 
said, associated! this visit with the 100th anniversary 
of the ‘establishment of diplomatic relations between 
Japan and fhe United States of America. 

. In an attempt to savè the visit; Kishi resorted’ to 
last “ditch measures. Being aware of the traditio- 
nally ‘polite attitude of the Japanese ‘people toward 
the: Emperor he declared that, Emperor Hirohito 
“would greet Président Eisenhower at the Tokyo air- 
port, and accompany him to town. 

"!" But Hiróhito of 1960 resembled litile to the Hiro- 
hitó of 1941."Tlie Constitution adopted after the war 
régardéd the Eniperor as the symbol of state but not 
-its head: ‘Kishi’s manoeuvre failed. The Japanese 
were against this visit, Hirohito or ‘no Hirohito. 

“LAs. "regards 'the rátification" of the Treaty, its 
'opponents-had only' one available means of struggle, 
namely ‘dissolve' the: Diet. In this case, 'Kishi would 
“be obliged to announce anew date for the’ elections 
and the decision'of' thé House of Representatives 
on: the ratification of'the Treaty wóuld'be automati- 
tGálly: devoid'dfits legal force. Theti, the’ Govern- 
ment would have to start everything all over again. ° 

That was why, Socialist Party deputies in the 

House of Representatives decided at their meeting 
on June-1, 1960,. collectively to resign. Under the 
‘constitutional rules of procedure, this action on.the 
‘partiof:125. Socialist, deputies (out: of 467) was to 
force: Kishi dissolve the Diet and fix a date for new 
elections. - In.that case, on the basis of Article 54 of 
the Japanese Constitution, the ratification of -the 
"Treaty: qvould by: wondered null and. ‘void. 


; Socialist: ‘Party \Starid | F » 


5'""$oón; the Secretary Genérat of Japan’s Socialist 
^ Party, Sabüro Yeda'told:newsmen that the decision 
‘of thé Socialist members of- the ‘Diet would be 
discussed and ‘adopted at. a ‘special conference on 
'Jüng 6. While waiting: for the decision of the con- 
ference, tlie Socialist ‘deputies handed’ in to the 
Party's’ chairman ‘Asanuma: their letters or resigna- 
tion addressed to the Speaker of. the House", of 
Representatives, Kishi: 
"i But! Premier Kishi had a trick-üp his sieeve that 
-was ‘supposed to’ savé: the situation. . In the event 
-ofa Collective resignation of the Socialist deputiés, 
he could announce additional, but not general elec- 
"tions. There was'a danger,’ though; that in: view of 
‘the situation! prevailing in ‘the country his Liberal 
“Democratic Party could easily lose'at such elections 
“and 'thus'endatiger the position of- the Government 
as a whole: . The Socialist ‘tactics was ‘correct and 
Dwisesi' te ATG mt 
on AS special- ' ‘conference ' of : the Socialist Party of 
Japan met in’ Tokyo on June'6, 1960. It was attended 
` by 456 delegates.” The conference endorsed the’ deci- 
“sion of the- Socialist: deputies to resign. Then the 
delegates adopted ‘a-resolution calling for the cancd- 
‘lation’of the»Eisenhower's visit. In its issue of June 
7,1960, the New York Times grudgingly pointed 
‘out that the- 'delegates:to this ' conference met with 
ovationiAsanuma's statement to the effect that Prési- 
"dent Eisenhowers” visit would be an interference 
into Japan's domestic affairs, gion 
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demonstrations, ever carried, out swept Japan. In 
the capital,’ over 100,000 people surrounded the Diet 
building. "Kishi's residence and the ‘US Embassy. 
After spending the' whole day in conference with 
Kishi and Fujiyama, Hagerty left. by. military plane 
for Washington. Before .his 
*Bisenhower  will' visit .Tokyo".. However, the 
originally: planned golf. match between ‘him-: and 
Premier Kishi, as well as the press ' conference anda 


. speech in the Diét Would''not take. place. The’ New- 


York Times stubbornly insisted that *there is every 
evidence-of the fact that President Eisenhower : will 
stick tó his itinerary in Japan with-only slight chan- 
ges". But even the New York Times began to ‘boubt. 
In its weekly: survey: of ‘events the paper wrote : 
“many observers fear: the: President's: stop-overin 
Japan may. be dangerous both for himself zand. for 
the prestige of the United States.” 


The tension was rising - - quickly. . On Tine 12: 


Eisenhower left for thé Philippines via” Alaska. Be: 
fore taking off from the: Washington -military ' air- 
field Hagerty said that there-was no - doubt’ that: the 
President would: go to. Tokyo.:* Jiro Nakajima, 
Tokyo's police chief, said‘that over 20;000 policemen 
would protect the President, and yet’ he added that 


he was-not optimistic “even though ‘the - policemen’ 


would be allowed: to use’ their truncheons, ang guns 
freely. . eod D tou 


^ 


Special . Aineen. "4 


The leadership of thc Socialist Party ‘felt - that 
things had gone too far. On June 13, 1960, the 
Socialist Party of Japan made a special announce- 
ment in which it’ said that its ‘protest: against the 
policy of Premier Kishi ‘and’ the .visit of President 
Eisenhower would: be made-in a quiet‘‘and ‘dignified 
manner. The. Secretary .'General of thé Party; 
Saburo Eda, pointed out that the.-Socialists would 
not be implicated i in any acts of violence during ‘the 
President's visit.’ He said : “Our protest on- June 
19, on the day of ‘the arrival'ofvPresident. Eisen- 
hower, ‘will be carried out -iná most. dignified 
manner. ‘We shall - prepare thoroughly So as: 1o 
prevent any regrettable‘ ‘incidents”’, no 3 

Detailed’ instructions were'sent'to all the organi- 
sations of. the Socialist Party on arranging the 
demonstrations ‘of protest." The leaders ofthe Party 
stressed in the instructioris. that it was ‘necessary: to 
avoid dangerous provocations which might be fraught 
with very grave consequences for Japan. By sending 
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these instructions, the Socialist Party refuted “dll. 


allegations to the effect that it inspired *disorders’’ 
in Japan. 


: On June 15, Eisenikowot arrived in Manila. He. 


was met with great pomp there. The General was. 
an old acqudintance -of the Philippine politicians; 
Between 1935 and 1939, he was a member of General 
Douglas MacArthur's military mission and headed 
the military department of the Philippines. The 
President's visit, which had. a slight' tinge of senti- 


mentality about it, began in a pleasant atmosphere. `- 


... On that day, a two-hour strike occurred in Japan. 
However, the Socialist Party and the Sohyo Trade 
Unións announced that they had changed their for- 
mer intention to demonstrate on the day of Eisen- 
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departure he said. :. 


hower's arrival. . Demo-socialists and ‘their trade- 
union "Zento decided to’ greet the American Eres 
dent. 

-The strength of the police force mobilised to pro- 
tect the President reached 27,500. The strike assumed 
the form of a major anti-government and anti-Ameri- 


can demonstration. The police clashed with the. 


demonstrators: There - were 200. wounded from 
among the demonstrators and 600'.from.among the 
policemen,” :16 lorries were burnt down. "The build- 
ing of the ‘Diet was in:a state of siege for six hours. 
It was guarded by 5,000 policemen. > . 
«a Mishiko Canba, a: 23-year-old. girl- -student of. the- 
Tokyo Piven oe was. ond in a skirmish with 
policemen. -> ; ^ ; 
g i a fa tea PE t 


Ike Refreats — ^ ' : » 


""Thé scope.of anti-Amiérican feeling and the turn 
the events had-taken .in “Japan compelled President 
Eisenhower ‘to cancel his; visit to Japan. 

- On June 17, the New York Times ‘came out with 
huge headlines ‘splashed over its front page : “Japan 
cancels Eisenhower trip to forestall any mob attacks. 
Washington sees US' prestige harmed"., The can- 
cellation of President Eisenhower's visit to Tokyo, 
according to one- Washington ' paper, greatly sad- 
dened and" alarmed the US official circles. -Some 
of the officials, in an attempt to save face, said that 
what, really mattered was the ‘Security Treaty ‘and: 
thàta' state visit Was"-not as important, after- all. 
Howéver, the'events in Tokyo dealt a severe blow at 
the prestige of the United States. 

A New York Times correspondent reported: from 
the cruiser: Saint Paul ‘on board "which Eisenhower 
was going from Manila to Taiwan that the' cancella- 
tion of the visit shocked the President: . 

' The decision’ of thë , Japanese’ cabinet to ask 
President Eisenhower to’ ‘postpone his official visit 
was made at an emergency- meeting following the 
announcement by head of' the Cabinet Ogura that 
under the circumstances, the authorities would not be 
able to' guarantee the personal safety: of the state 

est 

After thé meeting, Prime Minister Kishi called 
a press conference at which he announced the deci- 
sion cf the Cabinet. ` Some time later in a TV broad- 
cast he apologised publicly ie the American Gov- 
ernment. s 

` The House of Councillors’ did riot put the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty to:the vote. On June 20, when 
the 30-day: term expired and the decision of the 
House of Representatives thus entered into full 
force, the Prime Minister was watching a baseball 
game‘ on: TV. The: nextmorning :the Treaty was 
ratified.” But the irrefutable historical fact is that 
only 250-out of the'717 members of the Diet voted 
in favour of the ratification of the Treaty. 

In- July 1960, Wo botaka Kishi. resigned. . His 
job was.over. : 

On September 12 1960, a pre-election discussion 
was to-take place in the: -Hibiya. Hall in which leaders 
of.various political: parties had to take part. The 
discussion' was being telecast. Prominent political" 
leaders sat-at the table im the middle’ of a' dias: 
Among them wére chairman of the Socialist Party. 
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Asanuma, leader of the 
and Prime -Minister Ikeda, Chairman of the. Demo- 
Socialist Party Suahiro Nishio. j 
audience. Before. the:discussions „started, . 80 anmed 
thugs got into the hall; they were from: the Patriotic: 
Society: of Great- Japan. Thére were no : policemen 
around,’ The bandits shouted :. “Banzai!”. “‘Long 
live friendship with the United -States!”"i and threw 
around pro-American. leaflets:..: The- chairman: triéd 
_ to:call them to order but the «fascists continued .to 
cause trouble. The policemen:did- not .appear..:, At 
three p.m. Inegiro Asanuma’ ‘approached the.rostrum. 
In .his hand, he had a short synopsis; of his? speech: 
He began his special calling on the people not :to 
„relax their struggle against the Security Treaty . with 
United States. 28.8 VE 

, “Shut up! Pipe: down!’ shouted the bandits.-And 
ágain the chairman called them to. order. ; Mic 

"After the chairman finished, Asümma. brushed 
back his ,black.thick. hair. and: continued: «his speech. 

, Jtwas at that moment. ‘that. .Atoya, Yamagutsi, a 
student of T. ‘okyo. Culture. University, Daito, ] Bunka 
Gakuin, a sinister. working, bespectacled figure, dump 
ed on the dias. 

Having drawn à, short dagger, ihe hte. ‘himself 
upon Asánuma folding the, dagger’ in, both hands, 
closing: his eyes, from fear .or "hatred, and; stabbed 
Asanuma iù the left side:.. 
the’ courageous, fighter. for. the. noble, mational’’. ns 
terests of Japan. ‘Asanuma dropped . “his ‘papers, and 
at that moment Yamagutsi stabbed him, i in. the. Tight 
side uttering wild, inhuman.c Gries of hatred. ; ; Asa- 
numa reeled over and fellrto the Boor. drenclied , in, 
blood. When he-was brought. to, the, bospinh, he, 
was already dead, : 

Yamagutsi was caught: butt was, too. ee 
verdict, of: He Amsficin invallgenre service, had: ‘Been, 
executed, ; 


tetas! 


Their eS d published ae the’ “Ametican press 
were very clear. ‘The cameras clicked accurately, and 
the Jenses were focussed with. suspicious , precision.. 

. In two hours, demonstrations of. protests started 
in, Tokyo against the inhuman assassination of ‘the, 
leader of the second biggest ‘political. , party. dn ihe 
country. Over 15,000 people demonstrated , against 
the Tokyo police headquarters, and. from theré, they 
went to the residence. of the Prime "Minister. , „Buta a 


cordon of thọusands of poliggamen blocked maway, 
US Press: Jubilant E GODS uli oe 
m 
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The: Aenean press. could not: withhold. its: joy; aad . 


the New | York :Herald Tribüne- -gloatingly “recalled 
that theassassinated chairmar .of the: Party): wasna 
prominent organiser of riots: in: :Japan.: The Time 
magazine pointed out that. Asanuma was aj. -staunch 
opponent of the US Japanese Security Treaty.. «t 
The-police investigation was ‘slow.:...It- was, iclear 
that the organisers jof: ‘thé! bloody. crime wanted .to 
cover up theiriracks.: On-October, 18,:1960,;. Yama- 
gutsi's cronies organised a wild demonstration. They 
carried the: dagger with which the. assassin . killed 


Asanuma along the Tokyo streets- and shouted ..pro- 
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Liberal-Democratic -Party - 


Some ‘thrée thousand men and women formed, the 


f _demns. this; senseless act: of, terrorism”. 


Pain distorted tlie. face”. ‘of : 


die ‘generously: financed: „by 


American: i slogans.’ 

, ‘The American intelligence service xad no difficulty 
in covening-up its own tracks... On: November ..2, 
1960, it was, announced that; Yamagutsi “hanged” 
himself i in, jail. He hardly believed. that his life would 
be ended in this, violent, manner when he was ordered 
to'commit the foul crime. But such are-the methods 
of the- American intelligence. service .in Temoving dts 
witnesses and accomplices;; . ': ; 

« “The State Department. in; ‘Washington did its ast 
to divert all suspicion for. the crime ‘from the United 
States.,..It-published,.a special statement in „which 
polite eondalences ı Were oe about,’ the sad 
incident... oak icut P 

. The statement said,, ‘among other. things, that. the 
Chairman of.the: Socialist ,Party.-:of.. Japan. Inejiro 
Asanuma'-f'has. figured, prominently.: in , Japan's 
political life for a numberof: years. His, assassination 
at the hands of a fanatic is;deplorable". The state- 
ment continued. that’..the:..US Government: con, 
The US 
Ambassador: to) Tokyo: expressed -his,sympathy ;to the 
family ofthe deceased: and personally, to his widow 
and. daughter Kinuya,, 18;: who studied at the woman 
college,i in Otsuma. be 3 5s: 

The! diplomatic, decorum chad been ebiewed: “The 
Japanese; leaders: -did not „and: do.,not, know, the 
secret of the Hibiya Hall. The organisers of, the 
assassination. from the American intelligence service 
expertly covered up their ‘tracesor’‘at - least" they 
had covered them upi, ; i 
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Extremist Orjanisstiod Ah css 
syon aer AE E d uon at Lae us be? 
: But. traces remained; Yamagutsi;was; a - member 
of the Youth Union Fighting : Against : -Communism, 
This extremist, Organisation was; established. and 
the; Central Intelligence 
Agency.. Before, joining that organisation, Yamagutsi 
had been a member of the Patriotic Society: of Great 
Japan. «Ehe Jeader-of that society Bin Akayo likes to 
say: fHitleriis-my hero". :Akayo , knew Yamagutsi 
yery. well and«introduced, hinto the ‘CIA agents 
WhO had persuaded the: „ 17-year-old” ‘student ‘to 

commit the’ crime in the ‘Hibiya Hall. . 
-ja, When | the, crime, had, been’. . committed, Akaye ; 
called: it an:2430, E Street, NW; “Washington DC, 
the. United States | of- Amerjca--"The, Assassination 
Bureau, Unlimited, the: QCCIAT. uri c8 1: ye 
pma arn ib. (Concluded) um Li LT 3 
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The Story Told and Untold - 


ANALYST - 


O much has been written -on General "B: M. 
Kaul’s “Untold Story" that reaction is bound 


to divide itself according to individual predilections - 


and prejudices. This is unfortunate. The occasion 
has béen, exploited for setting scorés ; for “recri- 
minations and squabbles”, as Nirod, C. Choudhuri 
has put it. 

The theory of Kaul’s credibility, which Nirod 
Choudhuri propounds, is postulated largely on the 
silence of politicians like Smt Gandhi, Sri Morarji 
Desai and Sri Krishna Menon and military men like 
Gen. Choudhary. To the extent that the premisé may 
be wrong, the conclusions may bé one-sided. Where 
the conclusions are based ‘entirely. on - accepting 
Kaul’s version there is at least a ‘possibility of mistake, 


Main Burden 


. For instance, the main burden of Kaul’s self-defence 
is that he had repeatedly pointed to the inadequacy 
of preparation and to, the danger of adventurism ; 

and that he was either. overruled or that after his views 
were accepted, the decision was, changed. . From 
this flows Nirod Choudhuri's charge of Nehru 
making not only an irresponsible but a false state- 
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'withstood the pressures earlier. 


ment that the ‘Aimy had been asked to throw out the 
invaders ; 


ànd that Nehru did so for popularity. 
Nów, so far, we have only Kaul’s word for what 


"happened. That is why it becomes very important 


that Government: must publish the minutes of the 
meeting of Genérals and the Defence Minister under 
Nehru’s Chairmanship on October 11, 1962.: There 


las been a ‘rumour that the caution against adven- 
‘turism was sounded by some other General and that 


the political Government took the, view that the man 


„on the spot (Kaul) should be rélied upon. 


Known Facts 
But rumour apart, what are the known facts ? 


The Defence Minister at that time had been repeatedly 


criticised in the press, in Parliament and elsewhere 
for taking the stand that the dispute with China must 
be solved: politically and not militarily. Nehru’s 


‘views on similar lines were also well-publicised. True, 


Nehru could well have been stamped into a diffe- 
xent position by the pressure of events. But he had 
What made him 
suddenly change ? Nothing happened between the 
midnight of October 1] and the morning of October 
12 to force Nehru suddenly to take. refuge in flam- 
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took place on our lorrilory.in Ladakh five'years ago. 
We explored javenues for an -honourable „settlement 
by peaceful methods. That was our. policy: allover the 
world, and,we tried,to apply it.even in'our own.countzy. 
We know.the. horrors: of war in:this age today,'and 
wé have done out utmost to pen warfrom'en gulfing 
the world. . taam ec for hotest bps 
*We have, fallowed | & policy of non-alignmentiand 
sought..the friendship, of;,all:. nations: ‘td: believe in 
that policy:fully.and we shall continue.to: follow^it. 
We, arte not going to give up.our basic principles bé- 
cause of the present difficulty. Even this. difficulty 
will be more effectively,met by, ouy -continuing -that 
policy.” (Br, oadcást ‘from Delhi,,, Qctober-.224,1962) 
So both. the, ilitary reality and,, political policy 
argued against, ‘confrontation, Yet events, were relent: 
lessly moving towards, confrontation. £j dino 
, Why ? Whose making was jtó In. Padiament there 
was Constant nagging. Acharya, Kripalani’s s. heroic 
statement that we should fight even with bare hands 
and’ his, citing the’ ‘valour of Rana, ‘Pratap. created Ra 
climate’ of extreme “emotion in; the: country, , a 
' Tlie press’ ‘In "dia Went On, whipping ‘Up... this 
emotion. Tn Parliament and i | in. the country, gradual ly 
a’ Climate ‘Was generate d that, our -eritiré, being asa 
nation, our honour and ur future depended i on teacli- 
ing China a lesson. , Even. a march o Manasatovat 
and ‘Kailash was canvassed: ‘Nirod € oldkuri [p 
describes all' this ‘as’ *igiorapit clamar, of ithe Oppo 
sition and? ui- -informéd public?" ` 
: "Those ‘in, the press who ‘now. come ‘out ‘iit a 
‘ponsible’”’ comment” on’ the irresponsibility, of" the 
military: action for fet" thérhselves. ` “With ‘a: “few 'ex- 
ceptions, all the Big Business ' newspapers "mágged the 
Governinent: towàrds' a ‘course’ of? belligetency. 
. -Lamot saying Government ( was right i in 'süccupib- 
ing toithe: ‘pressure, T am "only i giving Ps ‘Climate, i in 


the country át that time. E i" ax cut AED 
n 3 J 
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" Infact, Néliru ai tesist, ithe: i pressures arid i in.July, 
1962 Or so he Was, in à ‘bod, “accept à » Chinese 
proposal for talks; At’ this moment the Big Business 
press and its lobbyists in Parliamentimunléashed va 
fresh screeching cam mpaign against What they s 
surrender: Go Pa a bir einen ds 

When! Nehru’ inéntioned" the risks’ involved" ina 
military conflict he was sho outed “déwn,” "One Jews- 
paper editor, Who? later w rote" the; flamboyant,’ piece 
that’ the mantedtér häving tasted | Blood’ “(Ff Menon) 
"would: not: ‘remain ‘dle; Went to! thé éxient of. , Saying 
that his spine was not. chilled bya few divisiotis which 
the Chinesé might be Having. 07, 8.00" - 

‘. "What was behind‘ this” “outburst ? ies wag or „mére 
‘easton for” tertitóriàl “integrity, for’ ‘man, . of 'tko ose 
who’'scteeclied' most: have" ‘always NUR nfor our “giving 
aay ‘Kashmir: to Pakistán SIBI EUIS at GST 


. Press Campaign... 


ct aoe 


tion. Whom did the? results ^ Benefit (9. eund ais. on. 
7, Thé;first- result of the’ military "reverse ‘Wwasi-the 
clamour Lopenly: voiced in ‘Parliament, for- induction 
into India not only of Amiérican "eqüipnient but also 
of American,..servicemens JThe greatest~ beneficiary 
of: the. ; confrontation’ "was; the: American lobby.: It 
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could constantly. hold! Jorth thé «Chinese threat in 
order to'seek a-reversal: of. foreign policy.in« favour of 
total : subservience ‘to :the US. Its logical’ corollary 
was SriMasazii’s'mercenary statement that-the Ameri- 
càns.were: defending: India’ s freedom ¢ on the ‘banks ‘of 
the: Mekong. 9 23 ER SE. 4 
* The clamoue for coafrodtetoh Was ; orily^ a ET 
for the -conspiracy against: India’s. non-álignment. 
Inithe: bargain: the: lobbyists igot rid'.of Sri Menen, 
tlie: symbol, after “Nehru, of Jadependence i in India’s 
foreign policy. 
The next result ofthe P s was the 


parts E * xe. gy 


“Defence of India Rules ‘whichi.was the signal for an 


assault «on “the Tüdian' democratic’ movement and 
indian: Sotialism: «2:9 7. 4e NE, 
poe 20 0 od : Ded! 

e Lobby;. ps TINO ITE EE UEE 
"For" year's?  nitbpoly “i (n India and imperialism 
abroad, ' früstrátéd'-by: Nehru's independence, ‘were 
struggling: to break ‘his hold,’ That was the rationale 
of: the ‘campaign of treachery. Repiesciítatives | of. the 
Big Business! press' wert’ briéfed. A-lobby was created 
in Parliament. ‘Money flowed like nobody;s, business. 
This process was helped by the Chinese intransi- 
gence.. But even' heretNehru’s efforts" to. dissolve: this 
intransigence were opposed by ‘the lobbyists. >’ 
‘oi Amidst . this mounting. campaign, Nehru’ ‘and 
Ménon: tried. to keep thcit heeds-cool:, For-this they 
were vilified. Now started the' insidious . campaign: of 

egging the Army;of-.taunting .the: Generals: 

~itNehru.wascompelled, dragoóned and stampeded 
intovtaking one. step? ‘after another leading to’ con- 
frontatiba; He: was thrown "into the prison’ of cir- 
cumstance. ‘The monopolists and‘ the lobbyists-took 


the greatest advantage'of the weakness ’ofi the Indian 


democratic movementi' The ambitious’ Generals saw 
in-this'an opportunity: for -vainglory! This gathering. 
compulsion. forced ‘Nehru’s hands.: © 

invaAfter October 1962," Nehru made a Saliánt: effort 


. forza ncome:backU But ‘the ‘conspiracy ‘had already 


succeeded. Andian: non-alignment :suffered! a” "body 
blow from which it is yét to recover. Asian-Africdn 
solidarity: was. thrown vinto: disatray ! and. thé" first 
steps were [firmly taken towar ds -Anierican Dri 
ship, ofIndia:rengn oih uei. 0o nume s nor 

Gon This. story of imeachisry: ‘illustrates the jnevitebitity 
which) monopoly and rimperialism: helped by ‘chau- 


‘vinist expansionism-'like the; Chinese -cani- always 
. forceron Jan dnnocent ! eople: unless the people’ are 


widei'awaké. Certainly military lessons will-have to 
-bo drawn. But we must reckon withithe-fact that China 
thas:a.long tradition iof fighting and has a: political 
structuré: which .makesfor ‘militarism. "We should 
talso not.be.blackmailéd by the lobbyists into giving up 
idevelopment.'Defente/s'as agriculture, is only an ex- . 
cuse of the-monopolists: ‘to’thwart ‘our: march tofself- - 
slo eG iar! 160: HBS ” 
‘uheThe : entire’ objectiverof the lobbyists is to réduce 
‘ourrindependence:in‘every way so:4s-to facilitate -US 
designs: that. Sri Krishna-Mencn had to: go.- - Finally 
those who clamoured for the assertion-of: our terri- 
torial integrity—where are théy? Why: dothey want us 
toi give Kashmir to IPakistan:? Do'not people like Sri 
‘Patil. uphold-this: group‘ of peddlers: of: sure -of 
territory Puei iudi ban iuc wee eh tS 
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. Genuine nationalists would swear by our integrity, 
whether it be Chinese aggression or Pakistani aggres- 
sion. But Washington patriots are really not interested 
jn our integrity. They are interested in our surrender 
to the US and sometimes they clothe their wishes in 
high sounding and emotive calls as they managed to 
do in 1962. 

Nirod Choudhuri says that the «silence of thé 
people. concerned makes for-the presumption ‘that 
Kaul may be telling the truth. Nirod. Choudhuri's 
article is based somewhat on this credibility theory. 

UNI asked. Krishna Menon.about Kaul’s book, te 
which Menon replied. “J do not enter -into con- 
troversies about- individuals and their opinions, 
The people know how to assess these.things.: The 
fourfold reasons which prompted me, indeed 

_compelled me, to refrain from commenting on some 
of the main issues on which the book now , professes 
to gives facts, and does in fact give opinions, were 
set out in my, letter of resignation to Prime Minister 
Nehru. Those conditions and ,reasons. remain. 
China and. Pakistan are still on our, borders."", ; ET 


Letter of Resignátion th. dr Bs Oh, ae 


Reproduced. below is Sri Menon’ s letter of resigna- 
tion dated November 7, 1962: "EET 

“In the crisis that faces, our country, the nation 
as well as our party should be enabled i in-every possible 
way to face it in unity and zeal. . 

“The people: have responded energetically. and in 
every way Open to them. Not only: have they sponta- 


neously and in great dimensions come -out in support. . 
of our national policies, they have done it with under- ` 


standing and with the knowledge of the military 
reverses and the hard. tasks ahead. . 

“I am personally grateful in ‘my, heart to feel ‘that 
in every place I have ‘gone, everi till-last.night they 
have gathered to accord me their faith and: support, 
in considerable numbers with “enthusiasm reminiscent 
: of the election campaign earlier this. year. In some 
places they have broken previous records . in both 
these respects... AE 

“Nevertheless, I am painfully aware of the.factthat 


not only the opponents. of. our policy. and party, but . 


even perhaps an appreciable number: of.ouür party 
members, some leaders.among them, have proclaimed 
or implied their lack of faith in.me and in defence 
organisation under iy stewardship. ~ 

, “These views may not, and in fact do not represent 
the bulk of our party or the people. Nevertheless 


in my humble. submission, reservations, amid’) the. . 


crisis, that are there are a weak link in our national 
and party-unity. It can impede the vast efforts that 
we must: make for the mobilisation, national and 
emotional, of our nation which must be- effected 
both with speed and in great. dimensions. Lia 

“To a certain extent, rumours, mis-statements of 
facts and anti-morale sentiments emerge from such 
opposition. It is not purposeful to. argue that:such 
attitude or facts are unreasonable or indeed unfound- 
ed, or wrongly motivated. i 

“Tt is, again, of little value to argue that. thie 
hostilities are, misdirected. It is wrong for meat the 


present time,to seek to provide answersior to reveal . 


the hollowness of charges and allegations. 1! .. « 
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“The hard fact is that, whatever the factors, domestic 
or foreign, and whoever are involved, the present 
situation must come to an end for the simple reason 
that we cannot afford to let our energies be dissipated. 

“Jt is not-possible now, and it will be increasingly 
impossible to isolate the present discontent from open 
and implied hotilities to our policies, national and 
international, as they -very well lead to the a 
ccentuation of the strength of anti-national reactionary 
and undemocratic forces, even though many of 
the persons concerned: may have no such notions 
or :desires. 


“I am content to rest in ihe belief that facts are ‘not 


, altered by subsequent non-factual representation of 


them. I'have no adverse feelings towards those who 
have, in tlieir anxiety: or concen about the country 
as a result of their reactions to the shock of invasion 
been led to mis-statements or distortions of facts or 
of the character and role of persons. 


"E “Public statements: by me even within the party 
must be nécessarily conditioned by (a).considerations 
‘of security (b) the view that ‘I, may not involve my 


colleagues or. the Services except by. way of factually 
relevant statements ; (c) the knowledge that they may 
help the enemy and (d) affect’ the morale, of, our 
troops. 

“The immediate concern and task of evcry Indian 
to-day i is; the defence and then the counter-offensives 
against the invaders for the redemption of the honour 
end integrity of our country. The retention of our 
anchorage i in the basic principles and orientations of 
our international and domestic policies are essential 
for our survival—to win the peace. ^ - 

“All this will be adversely affected by the. present 
tensions and arguments and unwholesome propaganda 
within our party. These have to come to an end in the 
interests of the party and the nation,- irrespective of 
individuals. 

- “The controversies centre round: my person and 
my being in Government. Furthermore, my defects 
ór'the shortcomings: in the achievement of our tasks 
are sought to be attributed to these. 


Small Contribution oso xs ci RS a 


“In the last several months and even more frequen- 
tly in recent weeks and days I have repeatedly placed 
my office and personal services completely at yout 
disposal to :bé used or dispense- with. 

“I request and hope that the length of this: letter 
does not result in the deflection: of your attention 
from its main purpose. 

“I once again submit my resignation from. Gover 
ment in the belief that it may be a small, contribution 
to the. war: : effort. Such experience or capacity I 


possess, if required, is at your disposal irrespective of 


the location and status in which I have to function, 
4 “I am: grateful to you for all the affection and 
confidence that it has, been ‘my good fortune to enjoy 
at your hands. If events should. prove, when present 
-excitements die out, that this confidence was misplaced 
.or .betrayed I would willingly, accept -all We conse- 
¡quences that must follow. ^. . 
"SI render.to you once again my eruo - 
with it the reaffirmation of my respect and regards." 


. MAINSTREAM - 


. Hegel, Marx And Mao 


I. F. STONE 


The well-known progressive American journal, I. F Stones mer aniarj 30 1967), carries 


following penetrating. commentary on Mao Tse-Tung's political philosophy under the 


"The Essence of what is Happening in China." 


E do not claim to.understand what is happening, 
in China,nor to know which faction in its tita- 
“nic struggle is right.But looked at within its own 


Marxist frame of reference,certain aspects are striking. : 


Mao seems to have reversed Marx as Marx reversed 
Hegel. For.Hegel the dialéctic of history was the 
unfolding of an immanent Idea Marx turned: Hegel up- 
side down and found the ultimate cause in material 
circumstance. 
bach, Hegel asserted *the primacy of spirit to nature" 

while .Marx “regarded nature. as primary.” . The 
very metaphors of Maoism are a return to idealism. 
Thus the basic impact of *the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution”. as;explained in the document 
which launched it officially, the decision of the Central 


Committee of. the Chinese: Communist Party låst, 


-August 8, is that it: “touches people to their very 
souls." This is the language of theology; it is mysti- 
cal and evangelical." 
dism. Its aim, as the Central Committee then said, 
“is to revolutionize ideology”. and “as a consequence 


i 
to achieve greater, faster, better and more 'economi- . 


cal results in all fields of ‘work, 2 


Where Mao Contradicts Marx 


„This gives ideology primacy over Material cir- 
cumstance. It.is in contradiction to Marx. “It'is 
not the consciousness of men that determines their 
existence,” Marx wrote in his. ‘Critique of Political 
Economy, “but on the contrary it is their social exis- 
tence that determines. their consciousness.” The 
Maoists are aware of this contradiction. : One of the 
documents being sent out by Peking: is a People’s 
Daily editorial of June 2, 1966. In it Mao is quoted 
as saying— 

. While we recognize that in the general develop- 
ment of history the material determines the mental 
and social being determines social consciousness, 
we also—and. indeed must—recognize thé reaction 
of mental on material things.. 

In emphasizing “the reaction of inental on: mate- 


rial things". Mao is retur ning to the primacy of the ' 


Idea. 

In this.: new Marxist system it is not strange that 
the main enemy is *economism". The “reactionaries” 
are accused of offering the peasants moré economic 
incentives and the workers—horror of ‘horrors! 
—higher wages. It is no accident that the main 
reliance of Mao is on students and intellectuals— 
on those who’ can be moved by ideas and ideals as 
against the peasants and workers who want.a higher 
return for their. labour. ‘Marx wanted to utilize 
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.economic niotivations to transform - 


‘As Engels said in-his essay on Teuer- .' 


‘It is-a:-kind of Marxist Metho- ` 


‘greater effort. Hence they must be 


vide . greater satisfaction than any 
“man: cannot live by bread alone he needs drama. 


caption, 


society. Mao 
wants to eliminate them.in order to transform man 
himself. This is the tremendous dream of his old 
age. It is in keeping with this that the main Maoist 
“Gospels” read like early Christian homilies. The 
oldest, “In Memory of ‘Norman Bethune” urges 
Mao’s’ followers to learn “the spirit of absolute 
selflessness” from this Canadian surgeon who served 


the Loyalists in Spain and then the Communist 


guerrillas in China. The latest, “The Foolish Old 


. Man", says again that faith can move mountains. 


Mao’s belief is that if he could mobilize China's 


_industrious and gifted people to work together for 


more than self, under the impulse ‘of revolutionary 
fervor; they could make a Great Leap Forward and 


.eradicate backwardness: overnight. 


` To stiniulate this fervor, Mao has made another 
break with Marxism. Hegel, a truckler to the 
powers-that-be, saw "the Prussian State as the final 
product of the Dialectic, its ultimate resolution and 
perfect embodiment. The Marxists’ saw ‘the ful- 
filment of the dialectic in the Communist State, which 
would be classless, without exploitation of man by 
man, and therefore in no need of coercion by police 
or soldiers; the State itself would thus “wither a way." 
There would be no more “contradictions”. But Mao, 


‘in the words of that same Peking Daily editorial, 
‘affirms that even in socialist society “there will still 
‘be contradictions after 1,000 or 10,000 or even 100 
- million years". 


It'says struggle alone “‘can cons- 
tantly propel our socialist cause forward". The 
psychological truth hidden here is that only an enemy, 
something to hate as well as something to love, can 
energize the younger generation and the people to 
supplied with 
“monsters” to' slay. This epic conflict is to -pro- 
reward. For 


"To miss all this is to miss the essence of what is 


F happening, and its appeal to the best youth of China. 


Tt is that same call to struggle and sacrifice that, has 
recruited the first followers of all great religions and 
revolutions. To his exasperated opponents, trying 
to keep a, huge country together with baling wire, . 
Mao’s call for supermen must seem, like Nietzsche’s, 
genius streaked with lunacy. It will probably prove 
as impracticable as the Sermon on the Mount. If 
Mao fails, as all his great predecessors have failed, 
it is because, man, still half-monkey, cannot live at 
so high à pitch, and when the bugles die down pes 


-a quiet scratch in the warm sun. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


New Breakthrough In’ Left” 


A SPECIAL: CORRESPONDENT - T j V 


N March, the French people 
will go to the polls to elect. - 
deputies to: their National... 
Assembly, the: second im the 
Fifth Republic. of: "General de 
Gaulle. : NL 
Some of us will remember that 
during the last elections:in 1962, 
thanks to the Electoral. Low," 


the Communist Party's represen- : 


a 


Left voters also Sonet the same 
thing from. : their : leaders, 
has been happening only rarely. 


-tory af the- ‘Right candidate." 
Two. ‘Precedents | a o os 


ty 


~ Before | ` going fuither let us 
note' that’ so far the- Left electoral.” 


this ' 


tation came down to a baré ten: ynity has taken place only ‘twice. '' 


or so, although the votes- polled ‘: - 
T$ g p In 1934, similar agreement ‘between ` segment of the. former. Radical 


: Party to the new idea. In fact, 


by it had registered - only. a : Socialists 'and Corimunists had. 
marginal fall. This.’ electoral. ‘Jed tothe’ formation ofthe Popular’ 
catastrophe had overtaken : thém:. Front Government” ‘tinder Leon. ` 


because all their warnings not-* 
withstanding, the 
under Guy, Mollet had , refused, , 
understanding with them, which 

had led to a fatal split of the Left. 
Needless to say, the Sociälists,, , 
also paid a heavy price for theit ,, 
obstinacy.. 


Accord Reached ~ gs, c 
paa nua ota 4 pape t 

It is, therefore; .good. news, 
that this time an accord has been 
'reached between the Socialists 
on the one hand (this also. in- 


cludes the. : progressive. , section 
of the former Radical Party. 


i 


under F. Mitterand ) and the. 
Both the; ,, 
sides have agreed not to oppose : 


CPF on the. other. 
each other inthe second polling. 


thus avoid vote-splitting on: tho, 
_ toiling 1 masses. were. ors, to 
. political exile. 


Left. 

Here it may be noted that. the 
French vote:twice. At. the. first : 
polling, the voter votes for his 


pc a N eode 


Blum, thë- first ever in Western’ © 


Socialists v “Europe! It may ‘be worthwhile ^ 


. recalling that some’of ‘the basic" 
„į Concessions ...- - obtainéd by' ‘the 
labouring classes in France 


once again in 1943, immediately ' 


; after the; second World War, 
«when, thanks; toanaccord between 


; the two parties, Communists were 
taken , into, Government. Then ~ 


, again. they, were able to. obtain: 
_ for -the labouring people a series 
of. beneficial, :measures;: such as - 


the, country-wide Social Security: 
System, But thanks to the. US 
insistence, the Socialists- agreedi 


to- the: exclusion . of Communists 


. from. Government and onceagain 
‘the. most , loyal fighters forthe 


- Ironically . iius 


choice out of a long list, represent-'*': tò the. negative support of the 


ing candidates from the extreme- 
. Right to extreme Left. The re- 
sults are announced the next day 
and any one securing 51 per cent of 
the total votes polled is declared. 
elected. This, however, 


frequent. Therefore, barring 


those thus elected voters are ->` 


asked to vote again next week. 
For this polling generally . speak- 
ing parties of the Right withdraw 
all candidates bui one. Although 
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is not: 


biggest.-political party;in.:France,. 


".namely.the CPF;., but shamel- ... 


essly started playing the ruling 


. class tune in no time; This is why 


the people, despite their abhorrence 


-of, war, could not cry a halt.to 


'the colonial.war in Algeria. ; 


* happened since. With: de:Gaulle 


. coming to power, all the democra- 


tic. gains of the Republic were 


: lost and the regime of personal . 


"occupation of France. 
- the Communists also, the. bet- 
: rayal of left unity by Guy Moll- 


.One need not go into-all. that. 


power consecrated in its place in 
the person of de Gaulle. . . 

This, then, is the background 
_ Which, has led to a widespread 


=i ` movement all over France for 
"Left unity and which has persuad- 


ed inveterate Communist-baiters 
like Guy Mollet to agree to a 
pact of mutual withdrawals at 
the time of second polling. So, 
once again, like the Right vote, 


"fhe -Left vote will not be split 


and a very large number of Left 
deputies:are bound to get elected. 


"This is not a pious hope, because 
- The Left.votés would. ‘thus’ get--- 
.split into two, leading. to a vicc 


over the past three decades, if 
not'longer, France has been poll- 
ing a majority of ‘Left votes and 
_ both in 1934 and ‘1943, thanks to 


.ı mutual adjustments among the 
» ‘Left candidates,:she was able to 


-return Left members in majority. 
A new feature, this time, is 
adhesion of the forward-looking 


:one of them,. F.’ Mitterand, has 
: taken’ a: ‘Jéading: part in these 
‘ negotiations’ which. started. in 


« October: 1966. Cu , 


s sd 
b. [ Bitter Memories 3 


; from that;period. — 7 ^^« 51505 
The left unity had happened, 


^ "This is not to say that íhéie 
is no’ opposition to ‘this pact, 
Memories of the ` past, too bit- 
ter, diehatd. Interested! ` ‘par- 
ties are advising. the Socialists 
to beware of the “Moscow 
. Agents", as if Some party other 
than the CPF had .sacrificed 
more members during the Nazi- 
Among 


et. is..hard.to forget. How to 
close. one's eyes to the fact, that 


*'butffor Guy Mollet’s abject surr- 
* ender before the colonial-mono- 


polist lobby, the war in Algeria 


.  »:'- could have been put an'end to, 
a 1956 . 
“Guy Mollet rode to power, thanks: ` 


not by de Gaulle, but-by the 
Socialist Government of Mollet, 
backed by the. Communist de- 
puties. . 

At the 18th Cones of the 
Communist Party of France, held 


: in the first week of January, 
‘members. gave vent to -misgi- 
. vings on this issue. But after 


. a discussion lasting several days, 
* the leadership has been given 
a vote of.confidence in its ap- 


“proach to the impending ake 
tions. . 
.In fact, judging from the 


MAINSTREAM 


discussions preceding the Con- 


gress, it can be said that the 
CPF is entering a decisive 
phase in its glorious history. 


The Party Secretary, Waldeck 
Rochet reported that since’ 1962 
(last election) 40,000- new mem- 
bers had joined the Party. That 
these new members have been 
welcomed with open arms. iby 
the leadership could be seen in 
the fact that the majorityi of 
the delegates at the Congress 
were below 40 years in age and 
that over 20 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Federation Commit- 
tees of the Pary.and below 30 years: 
in age. That the Party has con-. 
tinued to advance is also brought 
out by the fact that over. 40 :per 
cent of the members (out ‘of a: 
total of three lakhs) joined ‘the’ 
Party after 1959. (that is,: after: 
the advent to power oi ‘de: Ga- 


4 r3 


ulle). ` 


This has to be viewed in | the 
context- of the changes being 
brought in the French society ,by 
new technology, where a large 
number of old trades andin- 
dustriés are 
and where the role of the “white 
collar" . worker is increasing 
very.. fast. It is interesting to 
note that according to a poll 
of the French Institute of. Püb- 
lic Opinion (IFOP), 61 per 
cent: of people voting for the 
CPF are drawing salaries bet- 
ween '800' and 2000 fràncs' per 
month, E a Y. cs 


7 ‘This has: ibeen': ained at 
the cost ‘of hard,‘ patient work 
all.these -years. During = the 


last ‘three ‘years: alone; the: CPF. 


has published over 65 million 


pamphlets and 3.3 million 29$; 


wu) 


- two 


"ing people 


` becoming obsolete. 


It has also held almost 
thousand meetings and 
organised as many as 6000 cinema 
shows. That the French work- 
respond to CPF 
with enthusiasm can be gauged 
from the fact that the tradi- 
tional sale of the Muguet flower 
on May Day 1966 brought in 
a tidy'sum of almost 6.5 mil- 
Jion francs. 

Little wonder that L’Ex- 
press, the influential French week- 
ly, has quoted a recent IFOP 
poll as follows: 38 percent of - 
the: French are not opposed to 
the ‘Communists participating 
in the: Government and that 
only 30 per cent are opposed to 
their entry into the Government. 
Besides, 48 per cent think that 


ters. 


the: Communists will-enter the 
Government: within the next 
ven years; 0j i 


A Link For. North: East Indian States 


HE don dioa of' 

the hill people:of Assam for’ 

a separate Hill State has now 
been conceded on principle by the 
Government of India. Atténtion: 
should now be turned: to the: 


“TABLE P oU à fe EA oa 
TOA 2E RA T 
State — 7" E tick e (in: Sq. miles) ` , . Population 
Assam (Brahmaputra Valley) 21, 726 . dba M 9,179,127. - 
Proposed Hill State vur -n > 22,677 UR CUR M WU ue 169 
Nagaland- AX 6,366 TS ' 369,206 
NEFA.“ .  -.,": sa SR i 336,558 | 
Manipur ^ —— ^" 3... 89€ Ed tv 280037, 
Tripura. s vss en 40867 06s o era 0 is1,142,0051 
Cachar 6 0. o biasae 2688 5 i. NO 00378476. 
dotato 97,559 s 14,500,578- 
MN UNE TABLE O NN g^ s 
' "d. Uk Er - Area ROLE d , thoes, pen 
District ^... sonn, s (in sq. miles): ^ ^" Populatioi : 
Goalpara © ; « 5, oar 4005" ^| 71,543,892. ' 
Kamrup ` 9. vox eh 3,804 ."' ia : 2,002,572. 
Darrang CE a. ii ae 1,289,670, 
Lakhimpur , T bs 4926 i.: « 11,563,842 
Sibsagar - = — sesso 3,453 “11,508,390 - 
Nowgog ^ 7 07. 2167 _, 1,210,761 , 
i 21,726: ^" --- 9,179,127 
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sx KRANTI ' SEN. 


adininistrátive" 'and other állied 


pfoblems not only of the proposed 


Hill State but of: noith-east ndis 


as à whole: 


‘Iti is admitted on all’ 'handé that: 
córisiderations , ‘both | ‘of defincé: : 


"ubt dart "a : TRAN 





po. ‘ 


arid integrated economic develop- 
ment make it imperative to evolve: 
some sort of a common link bet- 
ween the States constituting this 
region, namely, Assam (Brahma- 
putra Valley), the proposed Hill 
State; NEFA Nagaland, Manipur 
and Tripura, 


` The... status of íhe Bengali 
speaking. district. of Cachar in the 
new set-up also raises a problem. 
Lying,;as it does between Mizo 
Hills in the south and Mikir and 
North-Cachar Hills.in the north, 
it. will ‘be an, isolated pocket, 
dislinking Mizo. Hills from. the 
northern. hill districts in the 
new State. 


"Before discussing thé practical 
basis of an inter-State link for 
administrative coordination, it will 
be. worthwhile to take a look 
at. the'.area. ‘and population 


of the’. States. © concerned : 
(Table Ly. eet, 

Assam, reduced’ to the Assa- 

. meses peaking Brahmaputra 


Valley; will consist of six dictricts 
with a total area of 21,726 square 
miles and a total population of 
9,179,127 (Table I). 

' , The proposed Hill State is 
expected to have ` four districts, 


M 
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with a total area of 22,677 squarc 
miles and a population of I 315,168. 
Table III. 


carefully discussed and debated 


in Assam by political workers, 
Government leaders and intellec- 


TABLE TII 

Area Sig 

District (in-sq: miles) Population 
Garo Hills 3,119 307,228 
United Khasi & Jaintia Hills 5,546" 462,152 

. United Mikir & North Cachar Hills 5,878 X 219,126. 
Mizo Hills : 8, 134 i j 266,063 
à 2267] . -> 1,315,169 


Cachar district covers only 
2,688 square miles with a popula- 
tion of 1 3378 VERSA Bengali 
speaking. : 


Economic Islands 


It is obvious that the all- S no 


developnient of the proposed Hill- 
State cannot be undertaken, with-: 
out the help of the Brahmaputra 
Valley. Left to themselves, the 
hill districts will not make for an 
economically viable. State: 
Pataskar Commission was keenly 
aware of it when it observed: 
“The hill districts arc a series of 


economic islands." And then thc. 


defence, progress and prosperity. 
of north-east India as a whole can. 
be best ensured only by treating 
this region as one single zone. . 

Communication’ in the hill 
districts of Assam and in. Nagar 
land, NEFA and Manipur is still 
very poorly developed, the power 
potential remains alinost untapped 


and industrial development i is yet 


to begin. 

Strategically: also ` the * 
tance’ of this region cannot be 
over-emphasized, surrounded as 
itis by Pakistan in the west,. -China 
in the‘ north and Burma in the 
east. The military debacle’ in 
NEFA following Chinése jin- 
vasion in 1962 has highlighted the 
urgent necessity of making. this 
region self-reliant in defence, too, 


so that in the event;of a war, it - 
may not have to depend. preca- 


riously on the Central Government 
for reinforcement and supply 
which have to be routed, through 
a narrow neck of. land,. Table 
to -be cut off by.a -concerted 
move of China trom.the north 
and Pakistan from the south. ` 
The specific form of an admi- 
nistrative link for the States in 
North-East : India is now being 
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_. The | 


impor- ` 


tuals alike.’ ‘The’ views put for- 
ward aré divergent, sometimes they 
lack clarity or are even contra- 
dictory but.they.are.a healthy 
sign of.the. growing awareness of 
the problem by the intelligentsia 
of this region and. are Horn 
welcome. EA s 


Zonal Council - 7 


One such proposal for a fede- 
rated structure for north-east 


«India was put forward “by. Prof © 


Jatin R. Dey, at the National Semi- 
nar on the Hill People. of north- 
eastern India held in Calcutta 
in. .December ; last. .(His ;paper 
along with other papers. rcad at the 
Seminar is shortly going to .be. 


published in book form.) He. 


envisages an: Eastern Zonal Coun- 
cil to be formed by the six. States 
of this region (Cachar being 
merged with Tripura), with one 


- Governor at the head. 


- The administration T5 the 


different areas will continue to bé 
.as àt.present. 


Gradually all.the 
areas should be ^ raised to the 
status of full-fledged States each 
having its legislature and cabinet, 
with full legislative and executive 
powers over subjects mentioned in 
the State List of the Constitution. 

The . Eastern Zonal Council 
will have a legislature to be-elect- 
ed by the legislatures of the mem- 
ber-states or in the manner pres- 
cribed by the President from time 
to .tume. It will have a council of 
ministers responsible to the Coun- 
cil- Legislature. Each area or 
member-state shall have equal 
representation in the Council 


Legislature. This is expected to. 


allay possible fear of minority 


' opinion being suppressed. 


The following subjects in. the 
Concurrent List, however, should 
vest in the Eastern Zonal Council: 


£ 


economic planning, commercial 
and industrial monopolies and 
trade and commerce in supply 
and distribution of foodstuffs: 
Since . these subjects fall in the 
Concurrent List, their execution 
by the Council Government will 
not infringe on:the autonomy of 
the States. . d 


E Council Government 


.The Council » Government 
should set up a number of Cem- 
missions, for instance, Planning 


‘Commission, Food. Corporation, 


Transport Corporation, Electricity ` 
Commission, etc., each under: the 
charge of a. Zonal Council Minis- 
ter. 

«The basic ‘relationship between 
the:State, Governments and the 
Council Government will be like 
that. between the States and the 
Union Government, so far- as the 
subjects menticned above are con- 
cerned. The Council Cabinet and 
Legislaure. will function as a 


‘state: ‘council of ministers aud 


state legislature. 
The proposed set-up, it is 


suggested, will also facilitate emo- 


tional integration of peoples who 
àrc; different. from .one another 
ethnically, culturally and linguis- 
tically. When representatives, of the, 
areas or States-meet in the Council,: 
they will come to know eachother. 
closely and begin to think of the 


‘problems and their solutions in 


terms of the whole: region. 

The scheme, its author has, 
pointed out, can be implemented 
with minor amendments to ‘the 
Constitution, especially Articles 
240 and 263. While ensuring full 
autonomy to the different States, 
it.will, by providing an adminis- 
trative link at the apex, make it 
possible to take a comprehensive 
view of the diverse prolems of this : 
region and tackling them collect- 
ively by the entire people. 

, The concrete steps for creating 


'a hill state will be taken on the 


recommendation of a committee 
to be appointed by the Govern-: 
ment of India after the General 
Election. Meanwhile, it is hoped, | 

discussion will be stimulated and’ 
constructive proposals like the 
one outlined. here will be coming 
from different. sections .of the- 
people and eventually it. will be. 
possible to arrive at an arrangement 
acceptable to all. 
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Madhya Pradesh 


The Scindia-Jan. Sangh Combine, 


t 
(d 


NSIDE Madhya Pradesh a 

powerful section of’ the rulers 

of the erstwhile feudal States 
under the leadership of the House 
of Scindias have come.out of the 
Congress to overtly provide patro- 
nage to Jan Sangh and the Takht- 
mal-Deshlehra group of dissident 
Jana Congress and together make 
concerted effort to oust the Cong- 
ress from power. 

Thus, an alliance (although the 
Jan Sangh would still prefer to 
call it adjustment)of former feudal 
chieftains gathered in the Swa- 
tantra Party and outside’ it, with 
the Jan Sangh, further helped by 


dissident Congressmen, ‘is making . 


a bid in this whole central region 
to emerge as an alternative to 
Congress. ' 


Insignificant Left. 


As for the Left democratic 
parties, they are conspicuous by 
their almost insignificant existence. 
They are divided and- weak and 
as a result, are less ablé to make 
use of the growing discontent 
among thé people against the 
Congress Raj and equally léss 
able to give proper, continuous 
and consistent direction. to the 
mass discontent. 

The combination of. the forces 
of the Right in the State has of 
'Jate been riding on high hopes of 
being áble to successfully challenge 
the Congress rule'in Madhya 
Pradesh, as their counterparts do 
in some ‘of the surrounding States. 
‘Just wishing it, however does not 
. ensure definite victory. At the same 
time, it goes without saying that 
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the ` Chief Minister Sri D. P. 
Mishra's repeated , -assertion— 
even after the emefgence of the 
new -alliance against him—that he 
wculd^ bring’ Congress back to 
power with a comfortable majority 
of 240 in a House of 296 can 
edsily bé dismissed as electioneer- 
ing poppycock. The-claims of 
both need to be examined against 
the background of past political 
developments i in Madhya, Pradesh. 


Striking Contrast --.° - ,, 


Carved out of the old Central 
India, Madhya Bharat and Orissa, 
an enormous ‘area of about 4.50 
lakh sq. “kilometres camé to be 
constituted after the States Re- 


_ organisation. Commission Report, 


1956, as the present State of 
Madhya Pradesh The vast 
area, having `, a . ` popula- 


tion of over 3.6 crores living a 
life, on the one hand, of most 
primitive stage, as in> Bastar and 
on the other, of the modern indus- 
trial complex as ardund Bhilai 
Steel mill and the Bhopal Heavy 
Electricals ‘ could * have emerged 
as the most 'powerful.entity of 
the Union had'it been guided: by 
a leadership of the highest calibre, 


‘harnessing thé’ rich human. and 


‘material resources that the State 
provides in ‘abundance: Madhya 
Pradesh, however, sadly -Jacked 


‘such a ‘Jeadership ‘during the 


tenure of both ‘the former’ Chief 
Ministers—Dr: ' K.N. Katju and 
‘Sri Mandloi. 2 - > 

The need for a strong political 
leadership was further highlighted 


-because as many as 76 erstwhile 


big and small feudal States had 
come to-be part of the present 
States. of Madhya Pradesh. And 
like every other princely units that 
merged into the Indian Union, the 
territories of this large contingent 
of feudal. chieftains were econo- 
mically and politically most back- 
ward They are mostly concen- 
trated in the two regions, namely, 
Madhya Bharat and Vindhya 
Pradesh. : 

‘Of thé three. major regions, 
Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh 
and Mahakoshal, the biggest is 


-Mahakoshal. This was the strong- 


hold of anti-imperialist and anti- 
feudal movement in pre-indepen- 
dence period and therefore had 
all: these years continued to remain 
the stronghold of the Congress 
while communal forces, directly 
and indirectly aided by the erst- 
while’ Rajas, thrived in Madhya 
Bharat which was virtually kept 
in quanartine from the country’s 
freedom movement, the former 
State of Bhopal having been the 
solitary exception in this respect. 
Meanwhile," the surging anti- 
imperialism i in Uttar Pradesh did 
leave: its impact on the feudal 
States bordering it; and this 
way in Vindhya Pradesh the 
Socialists: were able to make a 
headway during the days of anti- 
British freedom strugg'e. 


Leadership rivalry 


: "Ever since the formation of the 
State the ruling party suffered from 
accute rivalries betwen the party 
leadership from the-three regions. 
In -a House of 288, the Maha- 
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koshal commanded 157 seats 
followed by Madhya Pradesh with 
92 and Vindhya | Pradesh with 
only 40. 


Katju’s Entry 


A measure of this cold war 
between the rivals could be had 
when after the death of former 
Chief Minister Sri Ravi Shankar 
Shukla, the State could be run 
only with the help of an imported 
. leadership that is of Dr. Katju 

from Delhi. Although Dr. Katju 
_ temporarily helped the ruling party 


to overcome difficulties, the then- 
Pradesh Congress leadership :of . 


Sri Deshlehra was determined to 
discredit — the Katju Ministry 
and to bring about its downfall. 
This had its inevitable impact 
upon the fate of the -Congress in 
the -third Génerdl Elections in 
1962. ‘Thus the strength : of the 
Congress was-reduccd:to a mino- 


rity of 142 in:a house of 288, in. 


contrast to the- strength of 232 
out-of 288 in the second’ General 
Elections (1957). The regional 
leaderships of Mahakoshal and 
Madhya !Bharat—that is, Sri 
Deshlehra and Sri Takhtmal Jain 
—for the first time joined hands 
to oust the, State’ leadership i im- 
posed fromthe Centre. It is riot 
accidental that the Congress lost 
heavily in -Madhya ` ‘Bharat to 
Jan Sangh, Hindu: Mahasabha 
and Ram Rajya “Parishad, while 
in-Vindhya "Pradesh,-Praja Social- 
ist ‘Party and + Socialist - -Party 
scorea significant victories as 
also the Independents: who regis- 
tered an advance from 732. 
in 1957 to 39 in 1962. (in the last” 
General Elections, 670. Indepen- 
dents were-in the fie! dias against 
‘440 in the previous:one.) dt was 
common knowledge ‘that the 
‘Pradesh Congress —leadeiship 
themselves had med» the major 
contribution to this debacle of the 
"Party with moral and material 
support to Opposition and In- 
depencents, although.due credit 
‘should be given:to:the Opposition 
both of Right ard Left, .which 
could make fuli-use ofthe oppor- 
tunity provided by conflicts within 
the Congress. 

‘Having ousted'Dr.;.Katjuand in 
‘the ibargain having , earned a 
. Government-of a minority. party, 

which could. stay in :power by 
inducting a. few ‘Indepenents the 
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‘in eliminating the 


..the ;Rashtriya. - 


new Mandloi leadership of the 
State could. hardly expect any 
peace, and it was always in tenter- 
hooks about its own future. 

It was this situation after the 
last General Elections that impe- 
lled the Congress High Command 
to agree in early 1963 to allow Sri 
D.P. Mishra to stage a come back 


' into political arena of Madhya 


Pradesh by successfully contesting 


a by-election from Kasadal, and- 


finally installing him as the leader 
of the State after Sri Mandloi 
was ousted under the: Kamaraj 
Plan. 


Asia Congress! Chief. Minister; pi 


Sri Mishra could even claim him: ` 
self to be successful by the record 
of five by. elections iwon «bý the 
Congress wrestling seats even from 
Jan:Sangh and.PSP, and-by the 
number.of desertions. he couldma- 
nage. from- the;PSP, as well, as. the ` 
SSP; while, more- -Independents 
joined the-party . ~ As against 142 
after 1962; the-Congress; strength 
in -State Vidhan: Sabha rose to 
173,-which-was the, position before 


' the recent defections, by the -Desh- 


lehra-Takhtmal .group. „Besides, 
during, the. presidential.election of 
the.tPradesh; Praty, :he succeeded 
Deshlehira 
group from the party -leádersliip 
and establishinga leadership which 
has. been ‘fully - aligned . to him. 
But ‘the ‘strong arm , methods 


"adopted... by ‘Sti, Mishra to deal 
with the tribal discontent ` “of ‘the | 


agitation of ‘the Students, last year 
:have.provided an. opportunity; for 


-the Opposition :to. cask in on 


them, and has rendered Congress 
. Organisation. completely . Subserv- 


~ jant.to. State Administration. 


‘The Main! Opposition ee : EE 


. The: Jan -Sangh,. ;the- main 
- Opposition- party today jn. _the 
‘State Vidhan:Sabha,,has.risen-the 
thard“ way; to,.its ,present stature ; 
Drawing dts icadre. largely; from 
‘Swayam :Seyak 
Sangh, (RSS), ;it ‘has a well-knit 
-organisation : which -has not. only 
-steadily inereased its. strength- but 
“has also: consolidated-its position 
-in areas;beyond Madhya Bharat 
region: ;It«increased its;,pol!..per- 
;gentage:: from. 9.83-::.in.L957 -to 
16.70 in 1962 and seats from. 10 


‘to.41. The ,party-Jeadership. con- 
'sistently -applied: -national party 


¿Slogans among -the . masses 


and is problobly the only State 
party unit which could claim to 
have organised adivasis in and 
around Bhopal to take forcible 
possession of Government. forest - 
land—about 50 thousand acres— 
for self-cultivation. Its leadership 
is alert enough to fully utilise the 
acts of ommission and commis- 
sion of the Government. The Party 
has even made a dent into Chattior- 
garh where it had few pockets 
till last year ; Raja of Jashpur 
bas added to its strength as a ` 
result of which a number of Ram 
Rajya, Parishakg worers joined 
, the party: 

"Tt is a measure of the growing 
‘strength of Jan Sangh that even 


.some Congressmen including Sri 


Dhirendra Nath Sharma, who 
.Was unanimously ; .recommended 
by..PEC for :Baikunthpur . Vidhan 
Sabha seat, have joined it. -The 
open; association:. of:. .Maharani. of 
Gwalior,with the Party i is. expected 
to. further. boost: its, morale i in the 
Madhya . Bharat. área. ; 


Careerist Dissident ` 


However, it-is yet to be seen 
as to how much of the 1962 stre- 
ngthirof the-Jan,Sangh was real 
and:how, much was provided to.it 
by--the ‘then « Congress. leadership 
of: Sri Beshlehra.. and Takhtmal 
Jain ; this. General. Elections will 
` also, show how-much.following the 
Jatter-can now- command when 
out. of power. :. The, strength ; of 
the-recently: formed Jana: Congress 
is so far an untested quantity, 

Meanwhile, | the Congress 
leadership has alreddy started its 
.Offensive- against - those who 
recently. deserted ; “Congress. Sri 
D.P. Mishra’. -écently | character; 
ised : his, erstwhile. : : colleague, Sri ` 
“Takhtmal; „a, careerist ‘who began 
shis career with: the service. of the 
.Gwalior. Palace. and ended. it with 
.his return. to. old: loyalties, àl- 
though such à, charge can ‘add 
little to.the, Congress credits now. 

Moreover, having gone out of 
the-Congres on; ;the.issue of distri- 
sbution _of tickets ‘and with its yet 
sJittle. known organised hold ,on 
masses, .the Jan Congress can not 
bargain with. other Opposition 
parties from „any: ‘position of 
strength j jit has, not. been able to 
„get-all the seats allotted ‘to its 
uer that .it wanted. ' 

- Another factor to be noted 
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about the Congress. dissidents 
is that though all’of‘themhope.to 
oust Mishra, they themselves do 
not see eye to eye’ with: each 
' other on. matters of tactics. For 
instance, Sri Khadiwala, Pradesh 
Congress President in 1957, >is 
also one of those who resigned.on 
the question of seats:. During 
his presidential. tenure,.-hé was 
involved in what ‘came: to’ be 
known-as Chaddarwala case and 
even the: Supreme: Court "upheld 
the verdict- ofi the: High.:Court 
which.liad)made serious strictures 
against him: -Thé ‘PEC. this. time 
hesitated.:to nominate: him «for 
Vidhan Sabhaor.to!appoint him, 
as reportedly demanded by him as 
the overall election ‘in-charge, lest 
they may: have: to answerrOppsi- 
tion charges’ ‘on. this: score. Sri 
Khadiwala,' after resigning from ` 
- Congress: has become a. prota: 
gonist of a: separate. State: for 


Madhya: Bharat, but-the president ` 


of the Jana-Congrèss,: Sri Laxmi- 
narayan -Das M.P.,: has taken 
Strong . exception to..this stand 
of Sri-Khadiwala and..has:termed 
it harmful. It isiequally interesting 
to-note that during his president- 
ship of PCC, Sri Khadiwala in _ 
1957 had strongly ‘supported the 
°” idea of an enlarged Madhya. 
Pradesh. EE 

The leading light in the Oppc- 
sition today, the Maharani. of 
Gwalior, has no doubt conducted 
herself in a right royal style when 
she had sought the Mishra léader- 
ship to sign on the dotted lines 
and. asked the PEC—even more 
than that the Central Congress - 
leadership—to ` nominate in: “thé 
‘name of: the . Congress”, ‘about 
fifty candidates of ‘her own choice’ 
for.the Vidhan Sabha seats cover: 
irig the erstwhile Scindia Raj ‘of 
Gwalior. Having been denied. the 
privilege of. ‘considering: . the 
Congress as her puppet, - the Maha- 
rani walked. out, of. the: Congress 
straight into J an ‘Sangh fold. With 
the help of the known and. un- 
known treasures. of the. Scindià 
House arid the still ;prevailing: devo- 
tion for’ princedóm among the 
backward masses, the Rajmata is 
detérmined fo defeat the’ Congress. 
She would be contesting. the 
Guna Lok Sabha.sest and i is also 
opposing.thé State Food: Minister 
Gautam Sharma in the Karera 
constituency. The ruling party. hàs 
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now taken upon itself the job of 
reminding the people of Kerera 
the treacherous role ofthe Scindias 
‘in 1857 when the: British had 


handed over tbe rebel areg (which : 


continued to fight in desperátion 
after Rani  Jhansi's death in 
Gwalior) to the Scindias'tó punish 
them and. where big massacres were 
resorted . to by the Scindias put 
down the rebels of Kerera: The 
people can ‘no doubt be’ moved 
on such an issue but’ in the 
‘background: of- what had’. hap- 
‘pened last year in Bastar’ as also 
‘during ‘the’ students agitation’ by 
way of repression, itis doubtful 
if by récalling the events of 1857 
the Congress ican:sway the votes 
in. Kerera today. r 

^ Comparedito this- challenge- to 
‘the-Congress-rule from the Right, 
the "Left, ‘of whatever’ quality- or 
"quantity; hast been:redüced to’ an 
‘ineffective force’in Madhya: Pra- 
‘desh-politics: The total ‘strength 
‘of'the-PSP, the SP: andthe CPI 
put ‘to gether, after the last elections 
came to” 48: às- againt 59! of. the 
Jan’ Sangh and-Ram Rajya~Pari- 
“shad- which could‘by ‘no standards 
be -cotisidered: comparably’ tod 
..unfavourable. Both the. Right 
and the Left had registered an 
increase; in their strength at the 


-' Gost of ‘the Congress in the pzriod 


between 1957 and 1962, but the 
rise of the former was much 
faster. Moreover, a process of 
decline in Left strength started 
after, the last General Elections 
with a section of. the PSP joinirig 
the Congress... Even the SSP 
strength. was .erodéd by the ruling 
party.. The. PSP was reduced to a 
negligible force because of internal 
convulsions résulling in another 
section of ‘it Having gone over to 
the-SSP. after the. merger-split exer- 
cise ‘by the two parties at the end of 
1964. The SSP continues to lave 
‘a. hold i in Vindhya. Pradesh which 
was its original base and has won 
over from the PSP the base in the 
‘Bhil area of: Jhabua district of 
Madhya- Bharat region. The PSP 
‘still retains some. , pockets. of 
influence ‘in Mahakoshal région ; 
-Chairman of the Párty's. Pàrlia- 
mentaty Board, Sri-H:V. Kamath 
MP, will be contesting: fom 
Hoshangabad. : 

7. The CPI: ‘has, a limited strength 
“of two in. Vidhan Sabha and ‘its 
iüfluence.i is confined mainly. to the 


industrial areas of Bhopal, Indore, 
and Bhilai besides a few. peasant 
pockets in Gwalior and-Murera. 

The total number of candi- 


: dates for 37 Lok Sabha seats and 
"296 Vidtian Sabha seats in the co- 
ming General Elections are 174 


and 1554-respectively. Inspite-of all 
the efforts‘ of different Opposition 
to avoid the splitting of Opposi- 
tion'votes through-multi-cornered 
contests, they do'not appear to 
have succeeded’ beyond. a limited 
number of'seats, and the large 
number of Independents would 
lead: to more splitting: of votes. 


For instance, Jan’ Sangh alone ‘is 


contesting as-many 225 seats: out 
of the total 296, leaving 31 for 
all the Opposition parties. Coupled 
with 22 Swatantra candidates, the 
two "Right parties have virtually 


-covered the whole State. Facing 


the combination represented by 
the Jan Sangh and the Maharani 
of Gwalior, even the Jana Cong- 
ress Independents- seem to have 


‘little: chance. 


The triangular contests are in 
general expected to help the 
Congress. According to the Mishra 
group's calculation; the Congress 
hopes to: compensate the loss. to 
be sustained by them in Madhya 
Bharat area by new gains in 
Vindhya Pradesh. The announce- 
ment of the abolition of land 
revenue on uneconomic holding, 
the'full use of Government ma- 
chinery to-activise relief work in 
affected areas are supposed to 
help ‘the Congress: Still, it is:going 
to a big test for the Madhya 
Pradesh Congress leadership. It 


"would not be'a surprise if the 


Jan Sangh more than-doubles its 
present strength while the Cong- 
ress manages to retain its majority, 
both' at the cost of the smaller 
parties of the Left and Right, 
and also of the Independents.. 


Réad. 
India's 
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A's un- news A 


O invest the news staff of 

AIR with deliberation in 

matters political may be 
exaggerating their understanding. 
Not many can sift the grain from 
the chaff..But to reject the chances 
of mischief would also be underra- 
ting the extent of lobby i in AIR.. 

The. dilemma is in, finding 
out whois ignorant and who is 
mischievous, the more so because 
the mischievous are also. ‘often 
the ignorant. The _result, none- 
theless, is the same whether, it is 
ignorance or mischief. For, the 
ignorant are only led into the 
same path as the: mischievous. 
This is because the.sources of 
news like Reuter and the BBC 
are very. much loaded. . Gulping 
them is the same as being spoon- 
fed by the local paymastere of 
mischief, 

A .recent case is where “AIR 
in its news bulletins called . the 
Americans -in Vietnam ‘allies’. 
Allies .of whem ? ? 

There is a new divinity that 
shapes. AIR’s ends. ‘This, is the 
‘Foreign Office. Why I, am. getting 
suspicious is that a few days ago 
AIR, in its ‘In the News’ program- 
me put out a talk on Dr, Soekarno. 
-Since the name of the scrpit writer 
was not mentioned, the presump- 
tion must bethat AIR. accepts 
responsibility | for the . views 

[ expressed. That is, the views, may 
be taken as those of the Govern- 
ment. Or at least, that would be 
the effect, if-not the intention., 

The talk was mud-slinging: "of 
the Indonesian President. Our 
Foreign Office ineptitude, has so 
far not often exceeded the. limits 
of propriety. Dr. Soekarno con- 
tinues to be, the President of a 
friendly country. To, criticise him 
in an official broadcast (even if 

` the criticism is well found ip 
just not sense. India , must, 
doubt, have a. policy with: aa 
to the power struggle in Jakarta. 

. But advertisement of our views 


exposes'us to the charge of inter- . 


. ference. : 

Again, the emphasis in the 
; talk was on the supposed eco- 
nomic ~ ruination of Indonesia 
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‘brought’ about iy Dr. Soekarno. 
Here a teference was made to 
nationalisation of foreign entèr- 
prises, a step’ which, in AIR's 
iviéw, was disastrous. 

Here.is ‘the dilemma. Was the 
talk part of Foreign Office policy ? 
Was it ignorance.' ? Or. was it 
just , mischief, ` ‘masterminded by 
‘Roosevelt House’ TR e a 

* o vu cu 
' With the elections nearing, one 
would have thought that AIR 
would, at least . pretend to be 


y objective. ‘But AIR is, not-even 


wearing the mask. Smt Gendhi's 
first election speech i in Rae Bareilly 
with all its inanities, was the lead 
story in the main bulletin at nine 
:p.m.. Recently her stale statement 
at a public meeting on. Martyrs; 
Day.that she had instructed the 
Food Ministry’ and the Planning 
Commission to draw. up a self- 
sufficiency plan—an.electioneering 


tas 


1 


prices. Goiena could not wait 
“even for the General Elections be- 


. cause of-the pressure from: the 


magnates with their power of 
“blackmail in the form’ of holding 
the carrot, of election funds, for 
‘the Congress Party. "^ 

Sr Patil and his men are also 
‘playing up’ ‘two ‘other: slogans. Of 
this the.Communist bogey i is fully 
played out and doesnot fool 
anybody. The regional slogan ‘is, 
however, a dangerous one. Orie. 
'must be thankful for the 'small- 
inercy Sri Patil has bestowed”. on 
.us by ‘denying that ‘he: had, any- 
“thing to do with the’ Shiv Sena. 
But Sri Barve, at his'New ped 
news conference,’ refused ` 
condemn it. Nor has Sri Pati 
condemned it; ' 

How is it.that this Shiv Sena 
,appeared from nowhere on the 
‘eve of the election ? Whom does 
dts ‘slogan benefit ? Not Fernandes ` 
"nor Menon but Sri Patil and ‘Sri 


gimmick—was given pride. of 
place in the news. 
I. listened to the bulletin on 
-that day to find out if the UP 
strike had collapsed after the 
defection of some of the strike 
leaders. That- was the crucial 
Monday. The fate of the longest 
strike in India’s biggest state was, 
however, not news to AIR. The 
next morning, newspapers report- 
ed in a big way that the strike far 
from collapsing had spread. This 
certainly i is not. AIR's cup of tea. . 
Then on Tuesday (which was 
the deadline in the Government’s 
utlimatum to the employees) 
AIR blared forth in the- headline 
that the strike was collapsing, 
though the. item.in the body 
somewhat modified the falsehood. 
I was reminded of AIR's infamous 
‘role in the Central . Government 
strike. At that time a mob threat- 
ened to burn down the Calcutta 
Station for reporting normal run- 
ning cf trains from Howrah. when 
none had left or arrived.- The 
Calcutta Station protected itself 
with the excuse that the news was 
broadcast from Delhi. . 
—NWide Angle 
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Barve. iJ 
Where does it get its funds ? 
Perhaps from PL'480 accumula; _ 
tions. It is a deliberate American 


` policy to divide the people, weaken 


their unity and create a situation 
facilitating — their ' intervention. 
Since'Sri Patilis on the side of the 
Americans, . his denial is uncon- 
vincing. 
Students of history will recall 
How Hitler’s' fascism began ‘with 
the organisation of goonda ele- 
ments béhind the facade of racial 
glory. The - voters of Bombay 
may be expected to recognise that 
the contest in’ Bombay is not for 
‘afew seats but between fascism, 
impérialism ‘and money power 
on one hand and democracy, in- 
dependence and socialism on the 
other. Sri Patil, the US funds, 
the Swatantra and the Shiv Sena 
are on the same side of the battle, 
| Which side ? It is not necessary 
to’ say. 
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Rakesh’s Play Fizzles er 


HABIB TANVIR 


EING an oiga Hindi play 


of some importance, Lahron 
Ke Rajhans, written by Mohan 


Rakesh and produced by the Na-- 


tional School of Drama, deserves 
discussion in some detail. 


Firstly, no matter what sanctity 


the Sanskrit phrase about ‘swans_ 


afloat on fleeting waters’ obtain 
from Ashva Ghosh’s epic Saundar- 


: nand, from which the Hindi title 


of the play is said to seek strength, 
Lahron Ke Rajhans is a rather 


sickeningly ' sweet, a much too. 


romantic title, that ill expresses tlie 


purpose and the theme of the 


playwright. 

The theme itself is modern. 
Prince Nand, younger. brother of 
prince Siddharth, who became 


Gautam the Enlightened, stands - 


transfixed between the two roads 


of salvation open before him—the, 
road of domestic peace, offered | 
to him by his love for Sundari’. 


his spouse; and theroad of detach- 
ment, that Buddha and his follow- 
LTS have taken. Finding no conso- 
lation in either, he strikes out 
on the thorniest road of all—the 
road of lonely wanderings dark 
with agony, through which he 
hopes to seek his own truth. ` 


One. has no “quarrel with this 


theme. But if the idea was to show. 


the deep unrest that has beset man 
in all ages, it.could be achieved 
equally well by a simpler plot. The 

,point is worth elaborating, for it 
is also related to production. 


Suppose, after all:the turmoil’: 


and conflict, the weak and im- 
pressionable Nand was forced by 


events to decide to go Buddhist: 


in the end, would the theme- of 


man’s deep. unrest have been lost? 


Simpler minds may object that the 
path of religion, of austerity and 


renunciation, is an escapist- path, - 


without relevance to our times. 


Equally. simple: ‘dreamers may’ 
counter-balance this by declaring’ 
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that that is the only path, which 


has relévance and meaning for 


man to: this day—the path of © 


Nothingness, 

I mean it in neither sense. I 
see the events of the play related 
to their 'historical perspective. 
Viewed in that- setting, Buddhism 
was a dynamic philosophy of life, 
which sought among other things 
to bring about radical changes in 
a; caste-ridden — class-dominated 
society, bedevilled by poverty, 
disease and death. It came-as a 
social ‘expression of the deep 
unrest, that tortures man every 
now and again. 

Much the'same is happening 
in our times. Man's quest for a 
new way to live has again driven 


him to the extreme point of suffer- : 
ing. It is this aspect of contemp- 


rary life, that might have gained 
significance, if Nand's conversion 


was stressed against a historical - 


setting, which ruled out all-mis- 
interpretation of the path of 
mysticism either as an escapist or 
an eternally desirable path. 


Worthwhile Theme v 


But what about Nand's ego ? 


What about his individual quest, 
his agony as an individual ? It 
may be argued that the road of 
individual search that Nand takes 


in the end signifies the only factor ` 


that can be identified with our 
times. For we too have ‘shaped 
new ways to happiness in the 
twentieth century, each ‘of which 
claims million of adherents ; 


yet the non-conformist individual: 


remains deeply discontented, 
This rebellion.‘of the “individual 
against all manner of Establish- 
ment, -both ‘conservative and 


radical—it’ may be suggested—is. 


the only worthwhile theme of our 
times. 7 

Tf this was to be the theme, ‘the 
dramatic 
again called for another type of 


structure of the play i 


tragedy. If Nand’s conversion to 
Buddhism was the end of the 
play, his character as it has been 
delineated by the author would, 
still suggest the tragedy of the 
individual—in this case a man, 
so feeble of purpose and so lost, 
that he is forced- to accept the 
only path open to him though his 
soul remains disconsolate. 

Jt seems to me that no matter, 
what theme was dear to the play- 
wrighter, this end was the only one 
called for by the dramatic structure 
of the play. If the end was to be 
what it is, the play needed much 
change of treatment, specially 
towards the final scenes. As it is, 
it hangs in mid-air at the very 
momenat at which you expect a 
climax or anti-climax. This fault 
perhaps partly emanates from a 
rather amateurish dialogue struc- 
ture of the closing scene, which 
comes to us as a kind of school 
debate, that got turned through 
unimaginative handling - into a 
domestic brawl. 


Exclusive Emphasis , 
What the play itself lacked, 


production ought to have striven 


to compensate for, to the extent 
it was possible. But Om Shivpuri's 
production only further denuded 
the pley. To begin with, Ebrahim 
Alkazi’s set itself had done every- 
thing to shut out all environment 
except the domestic. `The- pro- 
ducer too, in his turn, exclusively 
emphasised the domestic element 
of the play. The external world, 
full of an increasing number of 
Buddhist monks, that surrounded 
Nand's house, was never made 
perceptible. The sky was visible 
but against the horizon no saffron- 
robed saints were seen silhouetted. 

Instead, . their chantings were 
heard through mechanical device, 
producing only occasionally a plea- 
sant but most frequently a zontri- ' 
ved effect.In this context,Sunderi's ' 
humming of a snatch from a ro- ` 
mantic song built up so much 

atmosphere, though briefly. 

This error of exclusive empha- - 
sis made the final scene appear all 
the more’ ludicrous, when Nand 
came back home. with his hair 
shorn, accompanied by a monk— : 
the first and last ‘to appear on 
stage. Consequently, the whole 
argument between Nand and the 
monk, that followed, fell flat. This 
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vacuum got-further intensified by 
the fury that was to come next— 
the fury produced by the voices 
and words 6f Nand and Sundari. 

Sudha Sharma performed com- 
pletely enough but never played 
Sundari’s deep tragedy ; while 
Om Shivpuri, who in his relaxed 
first moments seemed to carry the 
depth of the character, quite 
soon lost both the aspects of Nand 
lover and . intellectual. 
enough, Sudha walked about like 
a courtesan rather than an attrac 
tive woman, a wife of great dignity 
and command, endowed .with a 
passionate temperament, wholly 
given to sensual pleasures, and not 
altogether devoid of insight into: 
the minds and hearts of men. And. 
sometimes, she seemed to. aban- 
don her own good sense of vocal 
harmony and to indulge in grotes 
query of notes—the kind that holds 
a false dramatic illusion. This. 
was matched.by Shivpuri's facial : 
grotesquery and mouthing. of 
words, of which he is fond.in the 
climatic moments of every play. 
Yet both of them once again gave 
the impression of being artists of 
promise. , 

Nand could |- have ‘gained 
strength.not, only thr ough his own 
words and actions but even 
through.. secondary characters 
such as Shuetang and Shyamang-— 
the two servants of Nand’s house- 
hold. Shyamang’s: character is 
written with that purpose but 
feebly. His mystic hallucinations; 
instead of reflecting the deep 
chasm in his mind and soul, sound 
rather foolish. And the actor, 
Virendra Sharma, instead of play 
ing the role of a man, who i$ pro- 
foundly distressed by the .epha- 
meral quality, hams it all through- 
out, 

The text of the play suggests a 
strong affiliation between Shyam - 
and and Nand, and brings out. 
Shuetang as an -atchetypical, 
character that stands for all men 
of bureaucratic mould. Shuetang 
orain was misinterpreted by 

Bajaj, who romanticised that role. 

The distress of Shyamang is 
not dissimilar to the one that 
Siddharth’ himself experienced. 
In Siddharth’s case, it brought him - 
revelation. In Shyamang’ s instance, 
however, his agony only brings 
him further anguish of body and 
soul. The words and deeds, 
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Often - 


‘towards 


through which Shyamang is 
portrayed, however, make him 
seem rather a psychopathic idiot 
than the philosopher he is sup- 
posed to be. This lack in a cha- 
racter is matched by a perfor- 
mance, which is not based- on 
any aspect. of reality. 

Nand’s intellectual puli for 
Shyamang demanded a more 
imaginative approach to that 
Significant character in tecms of 
values of words arid actions. His, 
wailings heard from outside, the 


-insipidity of words and ‘business’ 


given to him, and the „brevity of 
his appearance hardly contributed 
dramatic tensions that 
are latent in the body of the play. 

Here. was a situation lost, that 
with better handling could, easily 
provide yet one more reason for 
the existing gulf between Nand- 


,and his wife, and for the latter's 
and. 


dissastisfaction, 
possessiveness. The intellectual 
companionship, ..which Sundari 
could not bring to Nand, Shya- 
mang could have provided ; but 
this is only remotely hinted, not 


. jealousy 


translated in action. It might have 


been of some consequence to 
dramatise this, for the theme and 
climax of the play. -were.to benefit 
from this. ME 

It would seem as if almost. 
habitually, Mohan Rakesh fights 
shy- of building up the obvious 
dramatic tension, towards which 
he knows so. well how to lead his 
characters. He appears to Jet his 
characters down just at the nick 
of time, may be-for-some kind of 
an innate fear of the obvious, 
that might also seem conventional. 
If.this, is true, this fear would 
seem: to be thé surest way of get- 
ting one's.$tyle cramped. If it is 
not true, then how come ‘both his 


attempts at play-writing, Aasadh . 


Ka Ek Din and Lahron Ke -Raj- 
hans, suffer from.a rather empty 
end—a bad drop curtain, which 


.apparently could have been so 


easily- improved. P 


There ji ds always some humour 


and irony in Rakesh’s creations. , 
The richest source of irony in this 
particular play is provided by the 
twosome, Shyamang and Shuetang 
but this is made quite impercep- 
tible in the production. On the 
other hand, there is always. some 
very rich poetry in Rakesh’s plays, 

some of which is well captured in 


the production-—striking examples 
being the incidents of the broken 
mirror and  Sundariís ‘bindi’, 
which she strives to Keep fresh 
with water till her lord's return— 
both images pregnant with poetic 
beauty and: eloquence -and well 


‘exploited by the artists to that end. 


In the last analysis, Lahron Ke 
Rajhans—the way it is written— 
suggests that the frame to fit it was 
perhaps a one act play. The same 
impression is created by Rakeh’s 
Aasadh Ka. Ek Din; probably his 


` first play. It seems he would have 


gained by either confining him- 
self to this canvas or making his 
dramatic structure more complex. 
However, the shortcoming that 
Nand, instead of emerging as he 
should, a strong, though perplexed, 
character, in fact came off as a 
weak-kneed nitwit, is hardly 
related to this criticism. 

In production, Nand also- 
displayed a propensity for tyr anny, 
though his words belied this pos- 
ture. This was even more true of 
Sundari. 


. The costumes were expensive, 
rich and exquisite in colour, de- 
sign and material. The set was 
simple and neat in line and arran- 
gement. To' me, its white colour 
of the furniture, however, seemed 
off-key for the mood of the play, 
though it was visually pleasing. The 
furniture itself could have been 
arranged with better balance. It 
also suffered fróm being more 
modern than historical. Authenti- 
city was lacking in some of the 
actions of the characters—in the 
way a ‘diya’—not a candle—was 
snuffed out by a snuffer, for ins- 
tance. À wrong gesture was called 
for by a wrong.stage property. 
The same was true of the dressing 
table, with its stool of the wrong 
height. Due to' this, the actress 
could not ‘take the particular 
posture, in which traditional In» 
dian women sit before the mirror 
so becomingly. ; 

Some other roles such as that. 
of Alka, the maid servant who 
loves Shyamang, were quite well 
played. Most - others, however, . 
could not project their voices even 
in the small school auditorium. 
The main defaulter in this regard 
quite occasionally was R.G. Bajaj 
in the role of Shuetang. Lighting 
was romantic but, as always,- 
quite effective. 
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Oil 
records 
knowledge 


The art of printing both preserves and communicates 
knowledge. Thousands of years ago, ancient Egyptians 
made ink from black carbon obtained from animal bones 
and mixed with oil. Even today, oil is one of the important 
ingredients used in the manufacture of printing ink. Oil 
is the unseen factor in the very words you are reading 
now, helping in the dissemination of news and knowledge. 


Oil plays a vital role in our daily living. INDIANOIL plays 





a major role in India's economy by supplying petroleum 
and its many derivatiyes, including lubricants, to meet the 
increasing needs of industry, Agriculture and Transport. 
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O0 final aim can only be a classless socie! 
with equal economic justice and opportuni 
for all, a society organized on a planned bas 
for the raising of mankind to higher materi 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritu: 
values of co-gperation, unselfishness, the spirit « 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and los 
—ultimately a world order. Everything th: 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gent! 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And thei 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will ofte 


be necessary. 
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FOR A PEOPLE’S LOBBY 


HEREVER progressive parties and individuals 
have successfully forged united fronts and are 
fighting the elections on that basis, asin Bombay, 
the question flung at the electorate by spokesmen, of 
the ruling party, which is not particularly framed for 
unity or an honest programme, is: What can such dis- 
parate elements do if. they are voted to power ? 
The theory is that the spectrum, of. progressives 
forming such a united front .have little in common 
and will fall apart the moment power is within reach, 
that they cannot therefore be depended upon to pro- 
vide “stable” government which is what.the faction- 
ridden Congress Party alone is supposed to be capable 
of providing. They take advantage of. the relative 
stability achieved in the past because of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s stewardship and gloss over the well-known 
in-fighting in their organization—mainly at the State 
level before May 1964 and at all levels subsequently— 


and the blatant maladministration that has led to , 
stupendously increased economic and political power ., 


mouthpiece of feudal interests, Big. Business and 
Western. imperialism.. 

In these circumstances it is essential for the voter to 
consider seriously whether indeed it is true that there 
is no: alternative: for the world’s largzst democracy 
but to help those who have broken pledges, kowtowed 
to black-marketeers and profiteers, acted as agents of 
the private:sector to discredit the public sector and 
help industrialists and big. businessmen to multiply 
their.profits many times, played the role of lickspittle 
to Western exploiters; generally ruined. the economy, 
unconcernedly allowed famine conditions to cause 


_misery to: millions and tied this great nation to the 
.apron-strings of an arrogant and ambitious power to 
‘which food supply. ie, an instrument of international 
power politics. . ' 


Does the fact ofa progressive Left party not having 
grown powerful enough over the ycars really preclude 
change for the better? .Is. there no alternative, as 
Congress spokesmen.are fond of claiming, to a miser- 


for the Big Business, houses; the private, gains.in able existence under the dispensation of the present 


terms of wealth and influence that many wielders. of 
power have secured in return for being willing tools 
of the rich against the poor and middle classes, the 
vastly increased disparities in income, the fantastic 
spiralling of prices, the total failure to solve the food 
problem in an economy based on agriculture, the 
uithealthy ties of men in power with foreign govern- 
ments and capital, and the consequent tide of popular 
discontent which has erupted in massive nation-wide 


unrest in the last twelve months... ‘They‘also seek’ to^ 


hide the fact that the ruling party has lost the steady- 


ruling party? Is: it true that the progressive parties 
which have been unable to sink their separate identi- 
ties cannot, if elected to power, provide an effective 
alternative ? It is this question to which the voter 
must address himself now and in the coming period. 
There is no need to minimise or ignore the diffe- 
rences that do persist among the progressive parties, 
or the factions which have developed in some of them. 
Nevertheless, it has been demonstrated that when 


` faced. with à. powerful challenge from Right reaction 


backed by the power of Indian and foreign Big Money, 


ing influence which had kept it from becoming the ,as in Bombay City, the. progressive parties can come 
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together to face it, sinking their differences. It is also 
clear that these differences are largely the result of 
temperamental incompatibility of certain leaders, that 
by and large the progressive parties—and individuals, 
like Sri Krishna Menon—agree on basic economic 
and political questions. For instance, on isues like 
bank nationalization, effective procurement and State : 
trading in foodgrains, curbing“of the power of Big ` 
Business and reduction of disparities in income, hold- 

ing the price line and making essential comthodities - 
available at reasonable prices ánd' without discrimina- 
tion, there is hardly any difference ‘among them. Once. * 
they find themsélyes i in a position to form thë ‘gov- ` 
ernment displacing the monopoly of tlie “Céngress, : 
there is every reason to believe firmly that éven the 
minor ‘differénces "which how: “afflict some" of them 
will disappear, as no ‘progressive dedicated ‘to "the 


building of a socialist society cai "afford'to let go of! governrnients, "` 


the only opportunity of:saving the people from the. 

stranglehold' of: capitalist: domination. =~- 
What ‘happens in case ‘that the ‘Congress’ wins a^ 

majority however : :sinall;in most States ?"What' will 


be the role of: this "Combined Left’ Opposition insüch':' 
'an event ? ‘Here ‘it: has 'to be ‘botre in-mind 'that in 


the last few years the reactionaries within ‘aiid ‘outside ' 
the ‘Congress thave been ablé'to bring:about:a “swing ^ 


` to'the Right in-the-ruling ‘party‘mailily because of the ` 


- activities of various: lobbies that have been assiduously ' 


^ at work. The-lobby’ that’ has--béen’ conspicuously 
- absént has ‘béen a “people? lobby”, 


‘for, from small- ^ 


peta GT Ana: ant 
: 
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VHS sweek as thé ventire: "pit? try; thé Indian masses in contrast; ' 


..tion .goes. to. the..poll;- there;-- 
; is little evidence. ofraiy ék- 


citement in New Delhi, less'still of to freedom. 





BEYOND 2 THE BALLOT Box. 


: are--witnessing- the’. disintegration. of. ....Reaction. 
of the party that had leq them, on, 


and the rich feudal landlord, every section of vested 
interests has ensured its. representation in Parliament 
and the State Assemblies.: In the: present General 
Election the attempt is to make these lobbies much 
more powerful than in the past, so that the hold of 
Big Money will be complete. This is the meaning 
,Of'the Birlas and the Mafatlals and the rest entering 
the election fray in -a big way and encuring the setting 
. up of candidates for their choice not only by the Cong- 
ress but the Swatantra and other reactionary parties. 
* "Tp :thése circumstances,’ it is‘ imperative that the 
common peoplé' should ‘make up ‘their minds to send 
‘to Parliament atid the State Assemblies ` dedicated 
niert-with a record ‘of service to the people in their 
battle against, ‘vested "interets : such men-aid' women 
should’ 'be ‘sent - in“ large numbers from all over ‘the 
country, so that" even where they are unable to form 
thé ‘progressive “Opposition will ‘be 
‘powerful enough’ ‘to’ prevent the Government from 
* being 4' plaything i in the hands of Big Business and 
foreign’ monopoly ‘capital ; as it has been i in the recent 
"past. sae n xt 
The 'common ‘people must now think in terms of 
"'thémselves'' andthe future generátion: enough harm 
Kas ‘been done by permitting; the rich to wield power . 
‘through’ their:sstoogé$: -The Fourth General Election 
must' mark 'the coming irito their own of'the people. 
"This: is thé task'to-whicli the electorate must address 
itself in ‘these ‘crucial‘days of polling. The extent to 
"which they do 'só'iill ‘determine the course of history 


un ICE A kea to thé big industéial ‘tycoons ‘in Tridia, in the NE five" “years and more. " 
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2 this General Eléction; the'challenge ' 
_has been far 
more assertive than during any 
eet : ' LË previous General Election. Bar- 


Vena 


anyclear understanding; onthe part; 


of the leadershipxin;the Govern-! 
ment and the ‘Congress’ ‘about the} 
far-reaching” -sigriificátice of this: 
General Election’ ‘taking. -place-in; . 
the twentieth, pie -after ud -} 
dence. 


ve et 


Tike a cliche, yet cne peat ignore} 


the fact that this General Election: 
marks a definite crack-up of the, 


; ‘Congress, the Colossus that: has! 
' stood astride’ ` “national life" for! 


fifty years: If tlie" Soviet ; 


Soy eople; 


` celebrating this yéàr the i ‘fiftieth: 
anniversary of the ‘Bolshevik Re- 


volution. are deinonstrating their 
gratitude to,the party that, -has 


enthroned socialism in-their-coun- _ 


6 


A noteworthy oe of, the 


` present Indian situation—which ' 


the Congress campaigners from 
the highest to thë” lowest~‘have 


: made their Number:One argument 


for seeking popular vote—is that 


‘there has emerged, no: adequate 


force to replace the Congress on 
a national scale. At the same time, 
the crack-üp of the’ Congress can 
“hardly be overlooked the spectacle 
of about a thousand contesting 
the Congress after having, quit it 
is a sure sign that the process of 
‘disintegration’ of this-gigantic poli- 
tical machinery can harly be che- 
cked. ' . 


$$ 


_ Another significant  develop- "| 
ment that New Delbi* observers 


have not failed to note is that in 


^. 
i 


ring Bombay, the only two States 
'where the Congress has to meet the 
challenge of the Left are Kerala 
and West Bengal, and in the latter, 
thanks to the sectarian abduracy 
of the local leadership of the Left 
Communist -Party,. the Left has 
not been able to put forward:a 
United Front. In contrast,. the 
offensive from. the Right has been 
mounted in ‘as "many as‘ four 
‘* States—Rajasthan, Madhya Pra- 
desh, Gujarat and Orissa. 

avn his: sin. itself is. largely the 
¿result of the policy. pursued by 
the Congress leadership parti- 
gularly i in,the, period since Nehru. 
"The ‘almost unbroken’ record of 
coficessions to Big Business arid 


. foreign capital under both Shastri . 


voi: ÉIMAINSTREAM ` 


and Smt Gandhi has streng- 
thened the power of the entren- 
ched vested interest; while the ma- 
jor capitulations to the US made 
under Smt Gandhi—covering the 
entire gamut from Devaluation 
and Indo-US Foundation to Fer- 
tilizer and the Food deal—have 
very seriously weakened the coun- 
try’s independent foreign policy. 
No wonder that this has whetted 
the appetite of the pro-American 
elements both inside and outside 
the Congress, This record of re- 
treat to the Right on the plane of 
‘policy has naturally helped to 
reinforce the position of men like 
Sri Patil both inside-the Govern- 
ment and the Congress leadership; - 
outside it has provided powerful ' 
ammunition for both the Swatan- 
tra and the Jan Sangh. ' 
Even the Government's | hiidh 
publicised announcement made 
after the final-Cabinet meeting be- 


the more vigilant sections in the 
Government particularly Sri Cha- 
gla. To match the US grant, India 
could buy foodgrains from other 
countries including Japan: but this 
will mean a heavy drainage on our 
depleted foreign exchange reser- 
ve: once this is done, the entire 
industrial development programme 
would be in jeopardy, and at 
that stage, the pro-American ele- 
ments like Sri Patil and Sri Asoka 
Mehta would press for the mort- 
gaging of the entire Fourth Plan 
to the Wall Street and the World 
Bank. 

With such a record of sur- 
render turning this proud country 
—in the words of Sri Krishna 
Menon—into a “client” state of 
the US, it is inevitable that the 
forces of the: Right should .Bain 


gress and outsidé. From Sri Patik 
to Swatantra, the ideological bridge 
fore the General Election—that has long '' been’ © ‘built—now 
there would be no “concessional after the Fenersl Election: they 
food imports" after 1971' is more": sere to: lise dt with the blessings ~ 
to placate: Mr. Johnson: than to. “of ‘Mri .Johiison, and more im- 
make .a serious bid for: self-suffi- ~: “mediately, of Mr. Bowles. 
ciency. For, undér the.new US- ` A common'themé- of many - 
Congressional legislation, on. food Congress leaders during the elec- 
aid, the American, Government 
openly asserts: its’ claim. to exa-. 
mine this country’s - agricultura. 
front. . 
More. than - ‘that, President . ‘been the,line of campaign of: Smt’ 
Johnson has candidly. demanded: . Gandhi at.some places; but Sri: 
that the US. would ‘insist on-the :. Patil characteristically'. has gone’. 
general economic. policies: neces- :,, much beyond, embracing both. the .. 
sary, to make. our aid effectiye." :  Swatantra and:the Jan Sangh as. 
And he has made clear one of his : 
cardinal objectives.in streamlining ;, nity—the-very two parties against» : 
the AID would. be “to. promote ::, whom both. Smt: Gandhi and Sri‘ 
private investment and the, growth. ., - Kamaraj. have campaigned ace 
of private oe ‘in thé less tively. ..... NT 
developed world." : In this ‘context, it is significant: 
Thus not only, ae agricultural’. “to "note that: most of ‘the: violence- 
policy but tbe entire industrial . 
policy is sought. to be dominated 
by US overlordship. , The, inno-, 
cuous-looking “matching grant" 
condition that President Johnson 


i. pose, a threat to democracy, to the’ 


place i in the areas where the’ Right 
_ has. been strong and not the Left, 
' thereby falsifying the: warnings of 
many in authority. In fact, làst:. 


"tion, .campaign . dias been: thatthe. ' 
~ Left; particularly, the-Communists, ^:' 


„part, of: his. “democratic” ‘frater=. ` 


crusaders for the cow. And the 
stone throwing at Smt Gandhi 
resulting in the accident that is at 
present receiving wide-scale pub- 
licity and the spear attack on 
Sri Madhu Limaye have been from 
the Right and not the Left. 

All these add up to the signi- 
ficant tota] in the national balance- 
shect showing that.the threat to 
democratic functioning in India 
today is not forced by any section 
of the Left but from the elements 
of the Right, pampered by a good 
section of the Congress leader- 
Ship itself. This is a lesson for the 
morrow after the General Elec- 
tion. 

+. me * : 
HE upheaval in China is being 
watched with keen interest by 


o» practically. the entire spectrum 
àgcendéricyz r Both inside; thei Conr. £ of opinionin ] Mte: ‘Delhi. Natural- 


ly, there is confusion about the 
trends unfolding in this fantastic 
drama. At two extremes, 
„comes across two equally discon- 


- cérting: trends. At one end, Sri ` 


BT. "Ranadive" bas: "made the 
extraordinary claim ‘that’ Mao’s 
- Cultüral" Revolution was absolu- 
tely necessary for.the Chinese mas- 
ses. While: this caricature’ of re- 


MU EA id is ‘not likely to win, 
many adherents (even a good sec- 
. democratic. way: of life. This has": tion inside. the oe Comunist » 
Party "Would be embarrassed by: 


such Mao adulation); an equally 
‘dangerous line which one notices 


"being" propagated mainly in the , 
' "pro-West circles in New Delhi is . 
that, taking advantage. of the pre-. 


"vailing' chaos in’ China, India 
should start military action to wrest 


back the territories on.the Tibetan «t 


frontier which China has seized; 
'$ome. even go to the'extent of ad- 


^ vocating: military- ‘liberation * of - 
_in the election campaign has taken ` Tibet--obviously : with: the help = 


of Americam árms.' 
‘Tf SricAsoka ‘Mehta hae dis- 
; tórted the objective of. industrial- 


i jsation te -mortgage-the nation’s - 


has pressed for in the last few; .,year/a.- Home Ministry prairies » economy to'the Wall Street, and 
:Sri'Subramaniam has capitalised’ : 
‘the food' shortage ‘to ‘ensure US - 


months in the matter of food aid 
also leads to the same’ objective: 

at first it was thought to be only’ 
a ruse. to embarrass’. the ‘Soviét! : 
Union since she could-not Be:ex- 
pected to compete. with: America : 
in the disposal of: food. surplus. :. 
But after Moscow made. a hand- : 
some gift of wheat—a gift and not’ 
credit sale—the . long-range: US’... 
objective could -be . detected by. 


stressed the danger «of: violence" 
' from thé Left but underplayed' the 


. the- Right.:The obvious unreality*-- 
: of this appraisal could be seen in 


` gtess-leaders had to face: distur- 
-bance not so‘ much from the 
-Leftist interruptors "as from the 
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"the iSadhus’ raid on the. Capital’: 
: on November 7. And- throughout“ 
„the election campaign, the: Con-: 


‘new Tibet. line seeks ^to" ‘exploit 
` the:just’concern for‘national secu- 


rity to. enforce ‘a foreign- policy: ' 


of ‘American’ ‘overlordship. ‘This. is 


. oné of the-issues which Sri Chagla : 


‘have to guard piat, ' 


: February 14 


` N.C 


one . 


: possibility “of ‘any trouble from " "domination over agricultuie, this-' 


PEE 2 z Ga : ur aye 


E Support Krishna Menon; 


ur a ve ET fuut 
15 ! n 


HE nation's éyes ‘are set on ‘Bombay. . "Hes; 
true to Bombay’s tradition, is being fought 
the battle for Indian democracy, sovereignty.and 

a 

deepens. 
This.is the mea ning of the list of questions published 

by Sri Ramnath .Goerika’s Indian, Express (February 


11, 1966). One does not have to go into the'antecedents | 


of this rieing star on the horizon of India's Big Busi- 
ness or his faithful scribe, Sri Frank Moraes: ; Recen- 
tly a Bombay magistrate had no hesitation in exposing 
the liar that Sri-Goenka is. Journalists in Madres 
who fought a heroic battle against him would. be bet- 
ter ablé to say of what stuff he is made. -As for. Sri 
Frank Moraes, it will be profitable,to set up a' Com- 


mission to yeti into, the Deckeroane: to his cns to : 


China and Africa., 
Deep conspiracy 


m a ea 


; ` 
A EENE 


. But. the conspiracy is "deeper ion Sri; ‘Goenka: 


and Sri Frank Moraes. Who was.behind this: “demo- 
cratic research" to compile the list of questions? After 
the din and dust of the election settle down; it will be 
worthwhile to enquire into this matter. 


The role of the Indian Express in the 1962 ection: 


may be recalled. At one stage the. infuriated people, 
made a bonfire of the paper. After the election, Sri 
D. R. Mankekar, who: was then in.charge of the Bom- 
bay edition of the paper, had to confess that. all the 
campaigning by the Big Business press failed before.the 
awakening of the people.» Will Sri Moraes now write. 
the confession, now. that Sri Mankekar has ‘been un- 
ceremoniously thrown out by Sri. Goenka ? 

In one sense the “questions” serve a useful purpose. 
They provide an opportunity to know the strength of 
the American case. And what a poor show ! These 
questions, where they are not mere’ innuendos, will 
have to be answered and will be answered easily. 
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"BOMBAY VOTER 


As the election day. nears, us hes aa | 


wot 


"T hat i is not the point ‘The reat issue is, the malice 


"us it, the hidden hand that directs the conspiracy. 


Whether it is the Jan Sangh slogan on the cow, or 
the princely campaign or the planned confusion of the 
urban intelligentsia, the purpose is the same— divert- 


- ing.the: people's attention from the main issue, to raise 


doubts,.vilify character and exploit gullibility. In 


„these garbs and through these wiles and stratagems, 


do money power and imperialism seek to checkmate 
the people's. will and capture thë seats of „power. 
People must have known of-the famous Zinoviev 
Letter planted by the-Conservativés on the eve of the 
General Election to defeat the Labour Party in Britain 
forty. years ago. Lies, insinuations, subterfuge and 
character assassination are the traditional weapons 
of colonialism.and monopoly to divide the people, 


' 'confusè them and finally to defeat them. 


In any case let us state our case as well as answer 
the arguments; i 


' In Bombay’s battle two candidates are nominees 


of thé Voters’ ‘Council, one is a Communist, one a 


nornineé’ of the “SSP and the fifth is a candidtae of 
the Janata Agadhi. What is common among them ? 
Why should we support candidates: belonging to dis- 
parate parties? : 


Key to’ Bombay: ‘Battle 


In the; answer to this questioni isthe key to the heart 
of the Bombay battle. 

‘As has, been said before in this journal, since the 
Congress is being split between those led by Sri 


: :Kamaraj and people like Sri Chavan on the one hand, 


and those led by Sri Patil, it is no longer a question of 
Congress or anti-Congress. There are people like 
Sri Krishna Menon who have an emctionallink with 
the progressive section of: the Congress. There are 


. people like Sri Masani whose links are with Sri Patil. 


` MAINSTREAM 


Sri bai i is closer to Sri Masani, than he is to Sri 
Kamaraj or Sri Chavan. . 

`` Therefore, the party becomes less significant than 
the ‘individual. ‘Secondly, the greatest threat to our 
Parliamentary democracy is the growing ascendancy 
of the lobbyists. How they tried to throw out a key 
legislation enabling Government to protect the tax- 
payers’ money by converting | loans to companies into 
shares was explained. last week in the editorial of this 
journal. The lobbyists spent Rs. 25. lakhs for this. 
At that time Nehru saved the people by, fighting the 
blackmail of money. 

Now that Nehru is not: there, itis a duty the people 
owe themselves fo ensure that the representatives they 
send to: Parliament are neither agents of money power 
nor easy victim of its blackmail. Since. even in the 
Congress Party the struggle will.be between the parti- 
sans of the people and the henchmen of: money power, 
the voters must reject “those Congressmen who are 


-henchmen and agents .and elect those candidates, | 


whetever their label or party,. whose past record ins- 
pires hope in -their independence, character and faith 
in the sovereignty of the people. 


Extra-Parliamentaiy Authority ` 


Thirdly, the course of events in the past one SE 

suggests the assertion of extra-parliamentary authorities 

. over the parliamentary government. The bureaucrats 

are, becoming. powerful. We.must, therefore, choose 

. candidates who will assert the sovereignty of the people 
against the privilege of the elite. -> `. 

. Fourthly; .the ‘increasing AEn of our 
sovereignty. by. US dictation of our national and inter- 
national policies poses a threat to our continued exis- 
tence as an independént nation. This together with 
the grip of money power, threatens the people's faith 
in democre cy and may lead to tensions and struggles 
in which, like i in Vietnam, the people will be on 'one 
side and the local tyrants and their: foreign supporters 
Will be on the other. Therefore, to safeguard our 


independence and democracy, we will have to reject ., 


these who openly advocate sell-out to imperialism and 
monópoly, and vote for those who can be depended 
upon to defend our fereedom and democrecy. 

' "These are the general criteria, to decide whom the 
people should. vcte for. Everywhere the choice has to 
be made on. these lines. 

‘The common link of the five people’ s candidates 
from Bombay for the Lok Sabha i is that they are pled- 
.ged to stand by people’ s sovereignty, national inde- 
‘pendence’ and political democracy. « It.becomes im- 
portant at this, critical time to send as many members 
to Parliament : as possible ‘who. will resist the advance 
of money’ power, imperialism and bureaucratic des- 
'potism. All other issues.are trivial. 
` Several. i issues have, been raised by the other side 
and by the. Indian Express. ‘They will haye-to be ans- 
wered. But. even while answering them one has to 
.keep constantly in mind that these issues are largely 
ráised to sidetrack the. main question. Leaving eside 
innuendos, let us examine, some main arguments. 
The first. i is if Sri Menon would have said what he is 
saying, if hé were in the Congress, and if he. would not 
have asked for : a vote for the Congress if he ‘had been 
given 2 ticket. Ae 
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: of the Congress. ' 
‘affront to the Socialist community. Sri Menon’s duty 


very little -tọ do, with. this. 


This is easily answered. ` Even inside the Congress, 
he had been largely saying what heissayingnow. He 
was in the Congress before Independence because 
Congress was the instrument of national will to free- 
dom. He continued in the Congress even after Inde- 
pendence because he had; ihe hi«torical sense of Nehru's 
role as a man of destiny. ` He gave stren sth to Nehru’s 
elbow and helped him build a strong economy, evolve 
a policy of world. peace, anti-colonialism and inde- 
pendence and resist-the monopolists as best à she 
could.. He. was by Nehru’ s side when others 


Jacking the vision and the perspective, deserted that 


lone fighter for our prosperity. After “Nehru, he 
raised his voice in Parliament and at the AICC against 
drift, surrender and retreat. He did not leave the 
Congress because no democratic movenient had deve- 
loped which could check the drift. The Congress still 
had leaders who had faith in the Nehru line. But the 


‘rejection of his nomination . for North East Bombay 


was an assertion that the manipulators \ were in control 
"This was ‘a climactic decision, an 


now was by the.mass of socialist opinion which wan- 
ted him to defy the onslaught of the manipulators. ; 
Sri, Menon: was ‘offered a seat anywhere else. He 
had no reason to be disillusioned. But he could not 
decide the, matter.in a personal way. If he merely 


' wanted a seat, hé was offered plénty. But he had 


a larger sense than personal, With his historical sense, 
he realised that.the point of break had árriyed. 

The rush of invitation from various Pradesh Con- 
gress Committees is also the refutation of the other 
argument, namely, the Communist bogey. Sri Patil 
gave himself away, when he said Sri Menon could con- 


„test as a Congress candidate from elsewhere. 


"Sri Menon’s individual idiosyncracies have been 
mentioned. . But it is this individualism that ‘makes 
‘the real rebel in him. “He does not aspire for leader- 
Ship. ‘ His role is that of an evangel in the cause: Por 
our sovereignty and independence. 


“Marathi Slogan 


The-*Marathi" slógan;. too; has the effect of cam- 
ouflaging. the real issuéss. Bombay tradition is one 
of -intensé nationalism. Apart from that, Bombay 
has given shelter to all of India’s citizens. Even so, 
there, is ‘justification to demand that the Marathi 
peoplé should: get their due share of opportunities in 
their ‘own’ State.‘ But this is a matter to be taken up 
at’ the appropriate time and place. After all, the 
Maharashtra Assembly willbe almost exclusively niade 
up of members from" Maharashtra. - ‘They must and 
can look into the matter." "This i is not the issue in the 
Lok Sabha eléction. -` 

` The slanderous suggestion that Sri Menon.does not 
know. Indian. languages i is ‘beneath notice. ' 

The argument { that Bri Barve i is well-versed in ur- 
ban: "problemi. is ‘absurd. For ‘the Lok Sabha he has 
Sri Barve, in that case, 
should have contested fort the Assembly or remained in 
the Planning Commission. Apart from this, all pro- 
blems, urban or ‘otherwise, can be solved’ from the 
people’ s.point of view only if the.Government is libe- 
rated from the shackles of 1 money power. ' Therefore, 


Y 
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will fight for the people. 

Sri Patil has tried to confuse the'people on the food 
question. It is nobody’s case that the people should 
be made to starve. The real point is that internal 
‘availability of food is not so .desperate as is made to 
be. ` Even official figures indicate that there is enough 
for an 18-ounce adult ration a day. ' What is required 
is a bold policy of collecting the food, keeping it safe, 
and distributing it among the people. Instead of this 
we humiliate ourselvés iri the eyes of the world. 

That is why men like Sri Menon who can warn the 
country continuously of the dángers.of dependence 
and caution against sürrender becoming a habit be- 
come important. 


Fabricated Scandals 


` Indian Expr ess has again Sied the so-called 
jeepscandal. Much has already been written fo expose 
the mischief behind this kind of propaganda, . When- 
ever Big Business wants to throw out someone whom 
it does not like, it indulges i in this sort of thing. , Apart 
from this, “scandals” are unearthed not against those 
whom Big Business likes but aré fabricated ' against 
those whom it does not like. The charges may or 
may, not be true. , But the purpóse ‘of ‘making the 
charges is. to’ get out ‘of the way inconvenient people. 
. That is how Sri K. D. Malaviya had to go because he 
bravely over-ruled international oil monopolists and 
their local stooges. That 'is how Sri T. T. Krishna- 
machari had to go first for his radical Mày 1957 budget, 
and later for resisting the blackmail - of the World 
Ba nk. : 
The “Jeep Scandal" hind been discussed thread- 
Bue. in Parliament. ‘Since people ‘do not’ have: the 
time to go through the-mass of material, the American 
lobby exploits.their gullibility. I am not saying there 
could have been no error of judgment or detail. But 
such errors are common and are repeatedly brought 
out by the Public Accounts Committee.” | There: is 
nothing extraordinary about the jéep transaction. ..« 

In fact, monopoly will always hate Sri Menon for 
having stopped many contracts with private firms which 
supplied , worthless: trucks and the like for, the 
Army and for having built an enormous production 
potential in the Defence factories.ranging from trucks 
to tanks. 

The coffee percolator i issue. is. equally, silly. .Per- 
haps the man who drafted the question does not know 
what is done. in other countries... In these,. countries, 
the factories which go into peak war. production dur- 
ing a crisis produce , cosmetics during peace time! : 

_ These are all trivial matters like the insinuation in 
the Indian Express about personal tastes. But some 
real policy issues have also been raised. 

One set of questions is in effect a charge that Sri 


'Menon's non-alignment inclined towards the Soviet ' 


Union, that he seldom opposed the Soviet Union in 
the UN while he always opposed the United States. 

' The person who drafted this question obviously 
does not know the first thing about world affairs. 
What was the context in which the policy of non-align- 
ment wasevolved ? What was the compulsion ? ` 

Non-alignment is not neutrality. It is only an 
expression ‘of’ the freedom to ‘be free, of independence 
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-on the Quit India movement.: 


: Congress and Fascism ` 


‘lain’s importance. 


ve Jem aee -—— 

of imperialism “and colonialism. Thus it was an 
expression of independence and solidarity of the op- 
pressed peoples. ' Non-alignment and solidarity of the 
oppressed peoples go together. ~ 

_ Now the outstanding aspect of the post-war poli- 
tics has been that the United States, which under 
Roosevelt Had been the foremost nation pleading for 
national sovereignty and anti-colonialism, slowly te- 
placed the classical colonial powers and 'almost ‘ac- 
quired a monopoly of colonial ‘policy. At the same 
time, the Soviet Union emerged as the defender of the 
Asian-African peoples. 

This has been a fact of the post-war world. In 
economic matters, too, while the American aid was 
only for purposes of finding a market for the surplus 
goods ofthe US economy, thus perpetuating the dé- 
pendence of the receiving countries, Soviet aid had the 
effect of building basic indüstriés and thereby streng- 
thening political and economic independence. How 
the US backed out of the Aswan Dam construction 
and how the Soviet mon: came in are all facts ' of 
history. 

Apart from this, ‘india was s'not isolated in ‘the UN. 
She did not plough alonelyfurrow. Ifthe voting in 
the UN is analysed, one will firid that the bulk of 
Asian-African countries, barring those like' Pakistan 
held by the US in the tight grip of military alliances, 
voted as India did.  . 

"There was no slant in nonalignment. The slant 
was in the objective world situation. 

An interesting set of questions in the Indian Een 
relates to Sri Menon's views:on'Mahatma Gandhi and 

„Here again is mischief 
combined with ignorance.. : J. « 


Fr te 


' The man ovbviously has not tead even recent 


‘Indian history. Apart, from the fact that there is 


absolutely no evidence about Sri Menon having been 
against the Quit India movement, the dilemma about 


‘what India should do in the war was faced by Mahatma 
;Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. Gandhiji had earlier 


asked the Czechoslovak people to defy: Hitler and had 
written against Fascism. ‘Nehru made an extensive 
tour of Europe rousing the ‘people to resist Hitler. 
In fact an article written by Nehru (included i in his 
Unity of India) expresses his anger against Chamber- 
He had' wanted Britain and other 
countries to stand up to Fascism. 

So' even without Russia's entry into the war the 
Indian National Congress had Commented itself against 
Hitler. Then came the resolution on: war aims. 
Only after that Gandhiji Was compelled to give the 
Quit India call. Even in doing : so he wrote in the 
Harijan about the contradictions in the world situation. 
Sri Menon participated in this national dilemma. 
And when Gandhiji made his decision, all doubts were 
set at rest. ` 

The other point about Sri Menon’s views on Gandhiji 
also betrays ignorance. It would benefit the man 


-who framed the question to read Tibor ‘Mende’s 


interview with ‘Nehru 


This ‘was only. a few 
years ago. 


Tibor Mande asked ‘Nehru, who in his 


"opinion was the greatest revolutionary of his time. 
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Without hesitafion, Nehtu replied, “Gandhiji, of 
course”. Tibor Mende asked how Nehru, with his 
ideas. of socialism, could regard that Gandhiji, with, 
is pronounced views on industrialisation, trusteeship , 
and the rest, was the greatest revolutionary. Nehru ' 
conceded his differences with Gandhiji but pointed 
out that Gandhi was a phenomenon that , swept 
India, he ‘was the only man who moved the masses. 
Apart from this, Gandhiji’ s crusade against. untou- ., 
éhability and for women's uplift. made him'a’ social 
revolutionary, ` . 
Yes, there were differences between: Gandhifi, and .. 
his colleagues on the role: of big industry, on trade | 
union questions and even où Ahimsa. On. those, . 
Sti Menon’s views coincided largely with Nehru's., 
One does not sée what is curious about this. 


not want to’ solve, the CUN without recourse to arms? A 


3 Here ágain, “the questioner reveals his monumental, 
ignorance, 
Government wanted à sané approach to the’ border. 
question.’ Nehru used’ to, emphasise the bad conse-. 
quénces of a conflict between the two biggest, Asian’ 
countries, A’ political sólütion was also advocated 
by^ man like Géherál Thimayya. .To involve India in 
a big war would ‘have: meant a further delay in the 
overcoming of mass poverty.’ Here was no question, , 
of bravado but of responsibility. If one read the back ' 
issues of papers ‘ike Hindustan, Times and Current one 
would. ‘see that they ate egging ‘the Army to fight, 


Current displayed’ General Kaul's resignation in dis- 


agreement with 'Sri “Menon. The, general i impressio 
created was that the Amy wanted to fight and Sri 
Nehru was against MES aie Ln. 0d 
ts oo 2 ape i ea: a d 
ta 
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Now General Kaul says y hé was against a forward 
move and Nehru wanted: to push out.the invader. 
In these, two positions, . apparently contradictory, lies 
the clue to the reality. 

_ The reality, was, as it has-been subsequently. pro- 
“ved, that those who were, vociferous about our terri- 
torial integrity : ‘were in fact creating an excuse for an 
.attack on Nehru, on Sri ‘Menon, and on the demoractic 
movement. and for American intervention. This is 
further proved by the fact. that the same people (like 


. Sri Masani) are eager to give away Kashmir to Pakis- 


tan. This; ds. the SA of, of the GA. paio di 


Not Sri Menon ‘alone but the bulk of the’, n enthusiastic to ri in pube Sti Patil, has tried, 


i$. trying and will try. ‘He may. succeed... The, other 
‘Congress, leaders may have. to oblige him.. But that 
.. Will only. be an outward and reluctant gesture. I am 
not sure even if this gesture will be, made. : 
“The answer to this-is to be. found i in the fact that 
while these leaders have been busyin places like. Rajas- 
than to fight the Swatantra -and the Jan Sangh, Sri 
Patil is busy, extolling | these very: parties, and fighting 
` the Left. l 

And finally, there i is “also. a lighter side: to the ques- 
‘tion. . One of them, asks why Sri Menon is allying 
himself with the Left forces. ,, Well,.the.questioner will 
go far. Nery: soon he will ask wh} Mahatma Gandhi 
"pua against. theBecat i " 


nas ot dre uoa er M ge 
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is 
NÉ signincanke m the dos) 
General’ Election. ‘has’ been 
' lost in the din of arguments. 
and counter-arguments, This elec- 
tionis very likely to determine 
if, in the.next ten or twenty years, 
India will, follow. a course, of 
democíatic progress, a peaceful 
process of evolution or she will 
be troubled increasingly by 


people's frustration, leading -to:: 


tension and struggle. 
Outstanding Contribution: oia 


Nehru's. contribution to. ‘indian 
politics was outstanding in ome 
respect. Though he understood 


the powerful fórces which ‘hinder-’ 


ed a rapid development of resourc- 
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u iae ive tene 


K: CONGRESSMAN, 


asii : 


es id à acd volg of people’ s: 
standard ‘of living,’ he. contained’ 
these powerful, ‘forces; and’ from 
time .to time, .” took ‘important 
policy , decisions which went’ a 
long way in meeting, the rising ex-, 
pectations of the people: That ji is, 
he sustained the, democratic ` pro-. 
cess by making people i feel, amidst . 
doubt, that, by and' ‘large,’ the: 
Government elected: by them, has. 
a genuine concern for their, wel; 
fare. . ; 

Apart from specific: industria, 
projects, irrigation. ;and power. 
schemes, education, and „health 
programmes, the, consistent anti- 
imperialist stand and demonstra- 
tive actions against money power 


n “wot 
dig: much. to, roue, the people's S 
faith in, democracy., Though, there 
were often moments- of anxiety, 
the hope.that.a democratic solu-. 
tion of the problems of mass, 
poverty is possible was. never. 
extinguished to the extent of peo- 
ple thinking in terms of violent 


action. "- 


Unproimising Outlook, hs, 

rt MIN 
„Eyen ‘the Communist Party; 
which, for a considerable, time. 
immediately after 1947 was hesi-, 
tant in, accepting the reality. of. 
Indian independence, was. forced 
by, the logic of events to recognise: 
that there was scope for: advanc- 
ing the people's welfare within the. 


1. 


political system evolved by Nehru. 
This accounts for the famous 
Amritsar Thesis of the CPI with 
its central principle of “many 
roads to Socialism.” 

All these beliefs and hopes will 
be put to severe test in the present 
General Election and, more so 
after the election, whether the 
people will continue to have faith 
in, the parliamentary system or 
will abandon this faith in. favour 
of violence and disruption will 
depend on how Parliament is 
elected and how it functions after- 
wards. 

The outlook is not véry pto- 
mising. The progressive parties 
which may be expected to be least 
influenced by money power have 
not aspired to contest more than 
25 or 30 per cent of thé seats. 
Nor have they been able to achieve 
complete unity. On the other hand 
parties whose main appeal is 
sectarian and communal and not 
based on specific economic pro- 
grammes, and parties which frank- 
ly proclaim a bias for Big Money 
have put up a sizeable number of 
candidates. And the Congress 
Party is fielding candidates largely 
belonging to the upper strata of 
society with its vested interest in 
preserving the statüs quo. 

Thus the first stage of nomina- 
tions aroused misgivings about 
the emerging character of 
India’s fourth Lok Sabha. The 
next stage, too, is full of fearful 
portents. The emotional slogans, 
the awakening of primitive loyal- 
ties, deceptive political philoso- 
phies and the unprecedented unity 
of purpose of foreign and local 
money power have all combined 
in an effort to divert the people’s 
attention from the central issue 
before the country, namely, the 
sovereignty of the people as 
against the power of money and 
imperialism. 


Cow Issue 


The “Cow” issue has been 
raised in a big way to exploit a 
genuine and widespread respect 
of this sacréd animal among large 
sections of the people. It has been 
made to appear that on the one. 
side are the killers and: on the 
other are the saviours. A little 
introspéctión would show that no 
responsible government would in- 
vite odium and unpopularity by 
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obstinately refusing to respect the 
sentiments of the people. Already, 
Government has conceded in 
principle that some legislative 
action is necessary. In fact, in 
most of the States, such legisla- 
tion exists. Further measures have 
been promised and, if earlier 
policies are any indication, there is 
no reason to doubt that these will 
be taken. 

The Jan Sangh knows all this. 
But it has mounted a propaganda 
on a vast scale just to confuse the 


2 people, rouse their feelings and 
“profit in the bargain. If voters ex- 


press their, preference only on the 
basis of this issue, they would be 
denying themselves a chance to 
consider. the vital question of who, 
among the candidates, would 
honestly pursue their cause, work 
for their uplift and defeat the 
conspiracy of Big Money to corner 
all the advantages to the com- 
mon detriment. 


Rule of Princes 


In places. like Rajasthan, 
Orissa, Gujarat, parts of Madhya 
Pradesh, etc. a big effort is being 
made to rouse the loyalties to the 
former princes. Until twenty years 
ago, these princes enjoyed al- 
inost absolute powers of despo- 
tism. They extorted the most they 
could ‘get from the people, built 
themselves huge palaces, sent their 
children to England and other 
places, spent their time in hunt- 
ing, racing, drinking and other 
luxuries (quite often debanche- 
ries), attended the Viceregal dur- 
bars demeaning their as well as 
India’s self-respect, and were in- 
different to the welfare of the 
people. In their rule, agriculture 
suffered, the, small farmers were 
steeped in debt and slavery, there 
was little industrialisation, educa- 
tion did not exist and public health 
was neglected. The Maharajas 
had little time to think of the 
people. After Independence, the 


-Congress leadership, with a mis- 


taken sense of generosity, gave 
them huge privy purses, granted 
them several immunities and gave 
them an honoured place in society. 
Satisfied with this, they were con- 
tent for the time being with their 
luxuries and pleasures. 

It is now nearly twenty years 
since Independence. The peo- 
ple's memory is weak. Much of 


. the earlier tyranny is forgotten. 


In the meantime, democracy and 
independence unleashed fresh hop- 
es in the people. We live in an 
era of rising expectations and 
aspirations. New problems arise 
as old problems are solved or pile 
up. Since the Congress govern- 
ments in the States were not im- 
bued with the same sense of 
dedication as Nehru was, there 
was no concerted effort to solve 
these problems. Besides, there was 
much local córruption and intri- 
gue... 
This was a fertile ground for 
the Maharajas to exploit. Making 
the most of the people’s weak 
memory of the past and their pre- 
occupation with the presént, they 
have come out as the saviours of 
the people whom they tyrannised 
once. Their hopes of coming to 
power and fleecing the people fur- 
ther have been kindled by a gene- 
ral sense of disillusionmént. They 
play upon the people’s gullibility. 

In the urban sections an equal- 
ly emotional appeal is built upon 
the evident corruption and mis- 
management of the Congress 
governments, The growing foreign 
debt is cited as a sign. of extra- 
vagant government, though the 
fact is that much industry has been 
built in India and the enlarged 
production base, ^ created by 
.Nehru, is designed to take the 
country towards self-reliance. The 
public sector's weaknesses are 
Cited as a case for private enter- 
prise, whereas the fact that a 
Vivian Bose Commission exposed 
worse conditions in private indus- 
try is suppressed. And the people 
are kept in the dark about the 
timidity of the private sector to 
enter into basic projects of nation- 
building. The public-sector is no 
doubt as efficient as it should be, 
but it is the only sector that has 
built our strong industrial base. 
The projects it has undertaken are 
Pod slow in yielding pro- 

ts 


Deceptive Slogan 


However, the urban middle 
class is confused by the propa- 
ganda of public-sector corruption 
and inefficiency. In this, the ge- 
nuine doubts of the middle class 
intelligentsia are sought to be 
converted into a strong feeling 
against the policy of socialism. 
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inen we have the deceptive 
Congress slogan of stability. What 
stability can there be with a party 
which has on one end men like 
Sri Patil who plead for a Rightist 
alliance, and on the other men 
like Sri 'Kamaraj who plead for a 
Socialist alliance? 

There are other appeals in the 
name of language and caste. 
National interest is paraded as if 
it is synonymous with an alliance 
with imperialism. Newspapers 
owned by Big Business join in this 
crusade. 


Logical Slogans 


There may be some element of 
logic in one or other of the vari- 
ous emotional slogans. The Mara- 
thi slogan or the plea for greater 
scope of employment for the 


Maharashtrian middle class may. 


have to be examined. Similarly 
the argument for greater efficiency 
in public-sector projects cannot be 
dismissed. 

But what is the net effect of 
all these appeals to religious feel- 
ing, to feudal loyalties, to middle 
class susceptibilities and to the 
national sense of security? The 
net effect is one of diverting the 
people’s attention from the. main 
problem of overcoming mass 
poverty and checkmating the, po- 
wer of Big Money and its; impe- 
rialist ally. 


If people vote on the basis of 


these emotional appeals, they only 
help to put in power those who 
with great skill, utilise the peo- 
ple's frustration to secure greater 
opportunities of exploiting them. 
These powérful forces, using their 
resources and money and mis- 
using their control of the press, 
are now making a big effort to 
entrench themselves in power. 
Against all their. conspiracies 
we used to have a man called 
Jawaharlal Nehru. After him we 
are yet to evolve a new dam against 
the onrush of Reaction.. The 
democratic movement has to be 


built to ‘take his place. But the. 


calculations of the conspirators 
are'that they must not allow the 
democratic movement time .to 
develop. They must.quickly ex- 
ploit all the susceptibilities of the 


people to set themselves i in autho- _ | 


rities. 


Thus the second stage of the: 


General Election also is full of 
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© "classes": 


grave portents. The third stage is 
the crucial stage. Big Money is all 
set to kill. The axe hangs on our 
head. The noose dangles above. 
Will we give our neck for the axe 
to fall, will we get into the noose 
for the hangmen to do the rest? 


This in a fortnight we will 
know. Let us for the present, 
take a peep into the fourth stage. 
If the power of Big Money wins 
against the people, Parliament will 
become a plaything in its hands. 
Whatever be the policy, the crite- 
rion will be how it will benefit the 
small group of Big Business and 
Maharajas. The lobbyists will 
become paramount. Parliament, 
instead of projecting the interests 
of the masses, will become the 
instrument of Big Money manipu- 
lation. 


This will set in the rule of the 
Cornering the results 
of the labour of millions will be 
these powerful forces and their 
henchmen in the ‘civil service. 
Once the elections are over, the 
cow will be forgotten. The Maha- 
rajas will be. angered by even, the 
mention of the word “people”. 
Industrial efficiency will only 
mean harder conditions of work 
for the labourers. 


This will gradually lead to 
decadence. And local decadence 
cannot be long. upheld without 
foreign help,-as we saw in the last 
days of the Kuomintang ae ac 
in pun 


Let it not be imagined that 
such tyranny can be rectified at 
the next election. The democratic 
slogan is only useful for Big 
Money to get into power. And 
who knows how the Big Money 
once in full control will allow 
elections to be held in future. 
Even if they are, they will be 
manipulated. And in any event 
Big Money can always use its 
immense resources to confuse the 
poeple. 

In such a circumstance, the 
only corollary will be a diminish- 
ing faith among the people in the 
democratic process. President 
Radhakrishnan had this in mind 
when he spoke of the possibility 
of a revolution. India may have 
to go through a period of tension 
and bitter struggle. 

Thus the 1967 election —the 
first election without Nehru—is 
significant as a determing factor 
for our democracy. 

If the people want the demo- 
cratic process to continue, they 
should not be side-tracked by vari- 
ous emotional appeals. The only 


‘consideration should be not to 


vote for those who' are likely to 
consolidate the power of money. 
They. must vote for those who 
stand genuinely for the sove- 
reignty of the people, the indepen- 
dence of our land and defiance of 
money power. ; 

This is the only issue before 
the electorate in this most ‘cru; . 
cial election. 


HELP YOUR DROUGHT 
STRICKEN: COUNTRYMEN 


- Send contributions in cash or kind to 


Prime Minister’s Drought 


Relief Fund 


Cabinet Secretariat, Rashtrapati anavan, ; 
‘New Delhi-4 ne 


v Postal, 


Railway and Air-freight, 


Income-Tax and Customs 
Concessions are available 
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Behind “National Government” Slogan 


G. R. K. 


HE recent public exhibition of differences bet- 
ween Sri Atulya Ghosh and Sri S. K. Patil is 
only of minor and fleeting significance. Sri 
Ghosh asked, “What does Sri Patil know of Kerala?" 
Sri Patil in his turn dismissed as just nonsense Sri 
Ghosh's talk of depriving the princes of their privy 
purses. Sri Ghosh says he is behind Smt Indira 
Gandhi. Sri Patil would just not make any such 
commitment. 
These do not necessarily mean that Sri Ghosh 
and Sri Patil have fallen out, they essentially represent 
the Tammany Hall in the Congress Party. 


Widening Gap 


What is of greater significance is the widening gap 
between two distinct sections of the Congress. One 
represented by Sri Kamaraj holds the Swatantra and 
the Jan Sangh as the enemies of the people. This 
section wants an alliance of socialist forces. The 
other section represented by Sri Patil regards the 
Swatantra and the Jan Sangh as democratic parties 
which must be encouraged. Sri Patil has even said, 
“Rajaji is my Guru". This section wants an alliance 
of the Rightist forces against the socialist forces. 

All this is not mere speculation. These are all 
published facts. 

Therefore, there is a developing situation within 
the Congress. After the General Election, the two 
sections cannot escape a show-down for long. . For 
the first time important leaders of the two sections are 
speaking out their minds. 

It is not out of the range of possibility that the 
Congress Party will have only a precarious majority 
in the next Parliament. In that case it will have to 
look for support elsewhere. If the section led by 
Sri Kamaraj wins, the Congress Party will look to the 
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Left for support. In that event, Sri Patil and his 
group are certain to revolt. 

If, on the other hand, the section led by Sri Patil 
wins, it will seek an alliance with the Swatantra 
and the Jan Sangh. In that case, the other séction is 
bound to react. 

It is in this context that Rajaji’s talk of a national 
Government, following Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan’s 
similar suggestion and Sri Masani's proposal for a 
coalition, has to be viewed. Sri Masani is known to 
reflect the American view. So is Rajaji. It may, 
therefore, be reasonably inferred that the Rajaji- 
Masani formula has the American backing, if not 
inspiration. 

Let us look into this a little deeper. How is the 
sentiment for a “national” Government to be created? 
The only way is to create an impression of crisis, of 
danger, of chaos. ` 


Philosophy of Crisis 


The Chinese invasion provided the first big chance 
for creating this sentiment. Though Chinese intran- 
sigence was primarily responsible for creating an 
objective situation favourable for the slogen of 
*national''Government, the major contributory factor 
was the pressure mounted by the American lobby 
and the Big Business press on Nehru to give up his 
policy of a political and peaceful solution. Thus, 
while the Chinese pursued a policy of expansionism, 
the American lobby in India welcomed it as an 
opportunity for projecting the idea of US interven- 
tion. i 

Then, the “crisis” atmosphere was created by a 
persistent attack on economic policies. By skil- 
fully withholding loans at appropriate moments, the 
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muuan Maue he ecohomc “crisis” look bigger 
than it was. The Bell report, the enforced resignation 
of Sri T. T. K., the sustained World Bank pressure 
and the blackmail of suspended supply of. components 
and parts leading to a halt in production, all this was 
designed to spread the idea of a “crisis”. It is as 
part of this strategy that devaluaton was forced upon 
the people. 

Of course, there were other sensible solutions based 
on self-reliance, socialisation of foreign trade etc. 
But those who believe in the “crisis” theory were more 
powerful ` 


Food Problem and US Lobby 


Next on the list is our food problem. In fact if 
one patiently goes through official figures of produc- 
tion for the last three years plus the carry-over of 
imports made earlier, one will find that our food pro- 
blem is not as serious as made out to be. In fact in 
1964-65, we had a peak production of 89 million tons 
and in the next two. years:72 and 73 million tons. 
There was a carry-over of seven million tons of previ- 
ous imports plus some ten million tons imported 
since. All this works out to 251 million tons or nearly 
84 million tons a year. For our population of about 
490 million, this works out to a little over an 18- 
ounce ration per adult per day with slightly less for 
infants and invalids. Butto ensure this supply of 18 
ounces, Government would have had to improve their 
storage methods, avoid waste, go in for energetic pro- 
curement and socialise distribution. Such a policy 
is against the entrenched interests whom the Swatantra 
and Sri Patil represent. 

More important than this, it is a deliberate stra- 
tegy of the American lobby to make our food problem 
. appear enormous and to create pockets of scarcity, 
hunger and misery. The entire American strategy is 
to exploit the different pulls within the Congress 
Party, to support the dominant bosses who oppose 
procurement-and withold supplies and to manipulate 
the resultant situation for a further exercise in black- 
mail. Thus was devaluation achieved. Thus were 
concessions wrung out of the Government. Thus was 
our sovereignty put to ridicule. 

' The External Affairs Ministry informally briefed 
some newsmen that Mr. Rostow did not directly men- 
tion the terms of US food aid. But even the very 
original officers of the Ministry. could not explain 
why Smt Gandhi was in a hurry to accept the terms. 

Another section of the External Affairs Ministry 
sought to give a more coherent philosophy of Ameri- 
can policy. Confronted with correspondents’ direct 
and penetrating questions about why the US was 
delaying supplies though the Indian request was made 
as early as five months back, some officers of the 
External Affairs Ministry blurted out the truth. 
The truth was that the US did not want the Govern- 
ment of India to capitulate immediately. American 
policy was one of slow erosion. As days passed, 
pressures developed on the Cabinet for accepting any 
terms for food. The American calculaton was that 
as the food situation worsened, people in the country 
would become so frustrated that they would demand 
food at any price. 

This was the rationale of US policy. And one 
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cannot say that it has not succeeded. Today when 
Sri Krishna Menon says that our sovereignty has been 
infringed, Sri Patil replies that sovereignty is not so 
important as food for the starving millions. This 
argument is not without its appeal. Yojana, the offi- 
cial organ of the Planning Commission, has spelt out 
this capitulationist thesis: “It would have been the 
height of folly for the Government to cling to our 
theoretical right to trade with North Vitenam and 
allow millions of people to die of hunger.and mal- 
nutrition." (February 5, 1967). That surrender of 
sovereignty is made to appear as inevitable and in the 
national interest is the greatest triumph of the US 
policy. Very few telk of the self-respecting alter- 
native of procurement and distribution. The argu- 
ment is surrender in the cause of food. 

Devaluation and acceptance of humiliating food 
terms not only are the result of an artificial atmosphere 
of crisis but, in their wake, accentuate this atmosphere. 

*Crisism" is the central core of the US policy 
towards India. In this general impression of crisis, 
the slogan of a national government is'made respect- 
able. 

Who are the people speaking of coalition or nation- 
al Government?—Sri Patil, Sri Masani, Rajaji and 
Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan. The first three are known 
to be spokesmen for the US lobby. They do not 
conceal their role. What about Sri Jaya Prakash 
Narayan? 

A little case history will be in order. “J.P.” was 
once a darling of India's progressive youth. He was 
known for his courage. His socialm was fierce. 
His book Socialism Why and How was a gospel. He 
gained in stature by his incarceration during the 1942 
movement. 

This is one side of the picture. On the other 
side is his intense sentimentalism. This disqualified 
him on many occasions from performing the role of 
a man of practical action. 


Sentimentalism 


In 1945, the Congress Socialist Party organised a 
tour of Andhra Pradesh for “J.P.” His popularity 
was such that huge crowds turned out at his meetings. 
At that time the Andhra CSP was dominated by 
the Pattabhi faction of the Congress. This faction 
was opposed to Andhra Kesari Tanguturi Prakasam. 
Prakasam was a legendary figure in Andhra Pradesh. 
Those who opposed him were naturally hated. The 
Pattabhi faction which controlled the CSP wanted 
to utilise the visit of “J.P.” to strengthen itself. 
Therefore, at every meeting one of its people presided. 
The crowds were angry. They demonstrated. This 
happened at two or three meetings. Then, quietly, 
without informing anybody “J.P.” took the train at 
Kakinada and arrived in Madras in cognito! He 
abandoned the entire Andhra tour. . 

Again, the All-India Railwaymen's Federation was 
captured by groups having faith in “J.P.” who was 
made President of the Federation. At a crucial 
moment, he resigned from this post leaving everyone 
in the lurch. So, too, with the Postal Union. 

When Nehru seriously explored the chances of 
getting the top socialists in the Governinent, “J.P.” 
just could not accept the reality of responsibility. 
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All this naturally affected his position in the 
country. He was conscious that he was losing ground 
and would soon be forgotten. He knew his limita- 
tions as a man of action but would not like to be 
thrown into oblivion. Therefore, he emerged as a 
wandering moralist, a Gandhian, a believer in Sarvo- 
daya, a man above politics, almost a true Sanyasi. 
His earlier *class" theories were given up for class 
collaboration, for faith in change of heart, and many 
things else in the name of Sarvodaya. 

It was now that the Americans stepped in. , Find- 
ing “J.P.” an ineffectual sentimentalist and recognis- 


ing his image in Indian politics, they saw in him an . 


.alternative to Nehru. Even twelve years ago, a Con- 
gress M. P. (who was Secretary of the Parliamentary 
Party and later became a Minister) was invited'by the 
US Ambassador to a lunch where the’ Congress 
M.P. was dumbstruck by the US éonvoy's un- 
inhibited evaluation of Nehru and “J.P.”. This 
Congress M.P. later reported to Nehru about this. 


American Interest 


I am not saying that “J.P.” had a hand in this. 
I can well believe the US erivoy.made his remarks 
even without consulting “J.P.”. My point at this 
moment, is to emphasise the American interest in 
“ey P. A M 

«T p. " 4n the meantime, developed new associa- 
tions, Sri J.J. Singh and. the like. He became 
an admirer of Pakistan's “basic democracy” and in, 
Rawalpindi gave a public statement cértifying to Pre- 
sident Ayub Khan’s great qualities. -He started a 
campaign for.a “reasonable” settlement of the Kash- 
mir question. 


Here again, I am not going into the merits of these 
positions. But the curious point of coincidence: is 
that this is the line taken by Sri Masani, Rajaji and, 
of course, the United States., 

By now, “J.P.” was increasingly coming out of his 
shell. His  self-abnegation,  self-effacement, his 
*vanaprasta" 
increasingly listening to his “inner voice", which 
began beating like nobody's business. This “inner 
voice" called him to the “Samsara”: of politics, to 
espouse the “right” courses at the right time. 


Soon the occasion came. In 1962 was the epic 
battle for North Bombay. The American lobby was 
at its busiest. In Bombay Sri Ramakrishna Bajaj, 
(whose association with the bogus World Assembly of 
Youth is' perhaps not widely known) was. working 
overtime to make India safe for *democracy". Sri 
Patil, thwarted by Nehru in his attempt to deny Sri 
Menon the seat, was encouraging Sri Bajaj with word 
and gesture. Sri Masani and his entrouage were busy 
as bees. Rajaji cogently explained. why America 
was important and Sri Menon should be defeated. 
But all this was proving ineffective. 

At this crucial stage, *J.P." emerging "Hon his 
hermitage, found the battle for **democracy". He 
gave a long statement propounding the theory that the 
battle for North Bombay was the battle for succession! 
He said on Sri Menon's election or defeat would de- 
pend if *Communist dictatorship" or aonane 

' consensus" would succeed Nehru! 
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were all too short-lived. He was. 


Mhie Communist bogey was the common Ec OL 


Sri Masani, Sri Patil, Rajaji and the US Iam not 
saying “J. P." is in the U. S.lobby. Iam only point- 
ing out that his views and their views coincided on the 
Menon issue as they coincide on the Pakistan issue 
and on other issues. . 

“J.P.” 's supporters will consider it a sacrilege to 
attribute to him any ambition. So I will not attribute 
any such thing to him. Only his “national Govern- 
ment" idea coincides with the American crisis theory 
which is repeated by Sri Masani and Rajaji. 

No wonder Rajaji wants “J.P.” to head the 
“national Government". The Americans would also 
want him to do so. Who knows, “J.P.” might bow to 
the “people’s.;wishes” ‘and swallow the bitter. pill of 
becoming: Prime Minister even as Neelakanta swa-. 
llowed the poison for the general good! 

Now in the unfolding politics in the country the: 
struggle will be between the “crisis” philosophers who 
would want, a “national Government" of J.P., Sri 
Masani, Sri Madhok and Sri Patil, and the advocates 
of self-reliance led by Sri oe: Sri Krishna Menon 
and the like. 

If Sri Patil’s group v wins, a “national Gorete 
which the US wants will be formed. If Sri Kamaraj 
and Sri Menon win, a Government which is partisan 
in the cause of the Indian People and their sovereignty 
will be formed. - 

. And one big factor, too, must. ‘not be forgotten. 
That is Sri. Ganshyam. Das Birla. He has given 
money to the Swatantra and only to certain individuals 
in- the. Congress who will follow the Patil line. Now 
he has given a good chit to the Jan Sangh with the 
slogan “Lead kindly Lamp”. So have other indus- 
trialists. "They have declared in public statements 
that only particular individuals in the -Congress 
should be . helped. d alee want a J USEOHAE 
Government”. n 


Central Issue . 


I have one doubt. Since J.P. believes in “Shanti 
Sena”, ‘will he disband the army? Perhaps he. will, 
because there will be no need of the Indian Army. 
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For one thing the Kashmir problem will be solved to 


Pakistan's satisfaction. : As for Ladakh and NEFA, 
there will be.no point in having them any more, for 
their usefulness as a slogan. for American interven- 
tion would have been over. Sleek editorial writers 
can be depended upon to give a cogent reasoning for 
not wasting national energy on such trivial things as 
Ladak and NEFA... 

So having settled with Pakistan and Chini; J.P. 
may have no need of any army. And even if he did, 
there is: always the American army, which, in Sri 
Masani’s words, is already defending India’s freedom 
on the banks of the Mekong : 

All this looks like a fairy tale. But the tragedy 
of it is it may very well happen. In any case that is 
Sri Patil’s effort, that is Sri Masani's dream, that is 
Rajaji’ s stratagem, and above all that is the American 
conspiracy. 

Partisanship for freedom and sovereignty or unit- 
ed “national Government” for surrender to money 
power and imperialism?— This is the central issue of 
the Ballot Box in this crucial week of India’s history. 
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Power - Structure ‘and Struggle. for Leadership 


E 


J. D. SETHI 


"NYONE can be,wise ex post facto.: ÀA politi- 

-cal analyst : must say something definite and 

positive ex . ante and" hazard prediction (and 
soinetimes face the prospects of being proved foolish), 
though not by way of fanatic political crystal-gazing, 
and not necessarily about the so-called sixty-four- 
thousand. dollar questions but the crucial.’ questions 
that face. the Indian polity... There „are three imme- 
diate questions on which ‘nation’s ‘attention is con- 
centrated today.. UT M D x 


; METRE 


Immediate Question ` DS pct 


First, what is the margin. by, smit Coins, will 
win at the Centre and what is, the significance of this 
margin? ‘Those who were rash, enough to. suggest: a; 
defeat for the. Congress party on grounds. of deep- 
seated public: ‘indignation, and hatred against that 
party or some mythical, ‘multiplier, or Opposition 
alliance, etc., have sadly come around to accept the 
Congréss victory. At does not need. a great.gift..of 
prescience of sophisticated | use of statistical techni- 
ques or estimates of ‘individual fortunes to understand 
the crux of political change. or lack .of it. So long 
as the number of candidates remains on:an average 
between six and seven per seat, the. Congress. could 
be voted to power with as low; a, Vote,as 30 per cent 
in its favour. The more things will appear to change 
the more will they remain the same under the existing 


electoral system. Barring an internal explosion i in the 


party, fieithér now nor in the foréseeable future can 
the Congress be defeated so ‘long as: the’ dispropor- 
tionate ratio of candidates to seats is not rectified. 





| This is-the opening contribution of. a discussion 
series that will be contintied in the coming weeks, in 
Mainstream. The duthor af thé ' present ` contr ibu- 
tion is Reader in Economics, Delhi University. 
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There will, of course, be some nasty shocks and 
the Congress is likely to be battered in some states. 
But that will not change victory into defeat at the 
Centre. Nonetheless, the margin by which the Cong- 
ress wins will have a good deal of influence on the 
struggle for leadership; the struggle will become more 
acute, the smaller is the margin; machine politicians 
like membersiof the Syndicate will have a dispropor- 
tionately large weightage. ^ Sri S. K. Patil, not un- 
naturally perhaps, dislikes the prospect of "Congress 
winning more .than 300. seats. Besides, a smaller 
margin will necessitate after the elections some horse- 
trading..with non-Congress members to be bribed 
back into the-Congress party and this could be bound 
the. handiwork of the Syndicate and the State bosses, 
ensuring a.new accretion to theit strength. A new 
sense of self-confidence and arrogance oozes out of 
their pronouncements as against their sense of defeat 
at the hands of Kamaraj-Indira axis a year ago. 
Consequently, no cardidate can be sure in advance 
of his or, her election: to leadership. 


Choice of New PM: 


And this brings us to the second and most excit- 
ing, though-not necessarily the most important ques- 
tion; namely, who will be the next Prime Minister? 
It-is a difficult question to answer amidst an immen- 
sely. amorphous power situation and the romantic 
confusiens about it. : The uncertainty of this choice 
has already been noted by the fact of the Congress 
having gone to the polls without being united under 
a single leader, There is a facile optimism in the 
camp of Smt Gandhi in her insistence that she is a 
popular vote-catcher and that she can directly appeal 


. to the masses over the heads of the party colleagues, 


which fact in itself only reveals the uncertainty and 
weakness of her position within the party. I intend 
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LO Show inat ene quesuon, wno wi 66 the néXis alme 
Minister, is not a very important one; how anybody, 
he or she, is elected will be more important. Let me 
answer this question regarding Smt Gandhi. On the 
basis of a two-fold assumption—(a) the Congress 
party wins about 300 seats with a margin of a five 
per cent and (b) the technique of her operation re- 
mains more or less the same—her re-election, if it 
comes about, will only heighten the irrelevance of 
that office in relation to the immense problem the 
nation faces. For that matter the election of any 
other Congress leader, with the exception of Sri 
Morarji Desai, will be equally irrelevant. 


There are three reasons for Smt Gaudhi's inability 
to have grown in that job. (i) She has exhibited a 
remarkable lack of comprehension about the inten- 
sity and ferocity of economic, political and external 
problems of the country. There is not a single 
coherent statement of hers in which one can find a 
sensitive and intellectual understanding of these prob- 
lems. Instead of having cons, upstart advisers, 
ghosts, and make-up men, she needed a disciplined 
staff systematically analysing the problems.and pon- 
dering over policies.and their effects. She failed.in 
this elementary political exercise and: thus- did: not 
develop a policy or problem oriented image. 


(ii) She has proved herself completely incapable- 


of modifying and twisting the power structure in her 
own favour; if anything she has emerged weaker and 
bruised from every attempt made to. improve upon 
her position vis-a-vis this power structure. | ; 
(iii) In her attempts to bypass' the poiver-stru 
ture, she could not stop the structure fróm becoming 
increasing dysfunctional, because the conflict between: 
the power-groups has reached a point: where it has 


defeated pluralism by creating à situation of- total 


non-decision making. The Prime’ Minister enjoyed 


a unique position, provided. a. corrective mechanism - 


to this growing dysfunctionalism.,. The -functional 
relationship between the Prime Minister and -all 
other groups could have been effectively keyed: to.the 
requirements of cohesion as. problem-solving instru- 
ment. Unfortunately Smt Gandhi in- hér uncommon 
political ambition and impatience with the power 
structure only generated: an intra-and extra-group: 
conflict. iss zm 


Focus of Dissatisfactions ` 


The poignancy of these failures is. heightened by 
the fact that she began her job with. immense good- 
will unlike Sri Shastri who started with a considerable 
hostility against him but, perhaps fortuitously, grew 
in his job. Though when she, was elected nobody 
believed that the ducks of the Congress party have 
hatched a wild swan, . her performance has not beeni 
edifying to her in any way. Therefore:..on the, basis 
of the aforementioned. assumptions, it is very clear 
that even if Smt Gandhi is elected, she would be 
unable to retain her job for long and her forced exit 
within about two years. would be unavoidable. -The 
exit would certainly not be graceful, because she 
would be the inevitable focus. of the dissatisfactions 
over the Congress misrule. o 


Be that as it may, let us return to the hows and 
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WAyS oi uhé duéS$aóh. añe totm and coni oi 
political control in the Congress is dependent on the 
form and content of the forces constituting its power 
structure as well as their degree and form of structu- 
ral specialization. A year ago in an article in this 
journal entitled “Power Structure and the New Prime 
Minister" (Mainstream, February 19, 1966) I attempt- 
ed to identify the constituents of the power-structure 
and their functions and inter-relationships. These 
were (1) The Congress President Kamaraj as himself 
or in the Working- Committee, (2) Chief Ministers 
of States, (3) the Congress Parliamentary Party, (4) 
the Syndicate (5) regional, linguist, and sectarian 
groups, (6) organised business and (7) the two super- 
powers. By and large, this classification remains 
e today but not necessarily ‘their old relation- 
ships. j 


Reversal of Relationship 


One decisive conclusion of that article was that 
for Prime Ministership the chojce fell on Smt Gandhi 


‘only because she was the weakest of all the aspirants 


to that job. The subsequent events have more than 


-proved the truth of that. conclusion. The real ques- 


tion nów is whether the same factor will operate 


. and force a similar choice whether it is Smt Gandhi 


or anybody else. I have great doubts. Logically it 
may appear that the interests of all the aforemen- 
tioned constituent elements, including those of the 
super-powers, stand in inverse relation to the strength 
ofthe Prime. Minister. But politics is not always 
logical. Something quite important in the sphere of 


. States-Centre relations: has. happened to necessitate: 


a possible reversal of that relationship. A weak 
Prime. Minister and a weak Centre'have bott contri- 
buted. to: the weakness’ of tlie State bosses, parti- 
cularly in the .Hindi-speaking ` areas, who were 
mainly responsible for Smt -Gandhi’s election. I 
doubt if Chief Ministers are interested any more in a 
weak Prime Minister for the following reasons: 


‘A weak Centre means (1).a low rate of economic 
growth from which States plans suffer a good deal; 
(2). fewer resourcés: become available. for transfer 
from the Centre to the States, particularly because a 
weak Centre means a: low level of foreign assistance ; 
(3) weakening of the political liold on the Party and 
the Government of State bosses because of uncon- 
trolled rivalry and opposition to them from within 
the State Governments ‘and parties: (4) emergence 
of virulent ‘and uncompromising Opposition parties, 
almost-united against the Congress and, spreading 
violence arid causing the breakdown of law and 
order; (5) unchecked rivalry between the States and 
théreby the mutual undermining of the ruling groups, 


‘ete, 3° 


- Alt these factors point towards. the necessity of 
the Statés desiring not only a strong, Centre but also, 
a somewhat strong combination of the Prime Minis- 
ter and.the Congress president: Therefore, if~ Sri 


-Kamaraj remains the Congress President, the states’ 


choice is unlikely to fall on Smt Gandhi, and. also 
vice versa. "The power has been continuously shifting 
frorr the Centre to the States for almost a decade 
now and any further shift in that direction seems to 
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have been checked for fear of national disintegration. 
It is most likely that ‘the opposite trend will start. . 


The organized business would certainly prefer a 
malleable, though not a weak, Prime Minister, beca- 
use a weak leadership cannot stop the growing rot in 
the economy in which the business has large stakes. 
Smt Gandhi's one-year tenure has been accompanied 
‘by more serious crises than in any five-year before. 
Tt is precisely for this reason and the absence of her 
hold on the Government or the party that the Money 
Bags refused to contribute directly to the Congress 
party election funds. Instead, they are either financ- 
ing individuals and their own men -r ‘have put up 
purses for strong party machine bosses who control 
chunks of parliamentary votes. < 

The third and apparently the.most important 
question is, what is: going to be.the'character of the 
Congress party and its ideology; for, the party cannot 
remain permanently moribund and also remain in 
power. That the Congress is nota party of socia- 
lism is crystal clear. Essentially, its heart—like that 


of ‘Sti Barve as he hiniself -claims it. to be,—lies to: 


the left of centre and that is where‘it should lieif it is 
toxemain healthy. 1t is only in this posture that 
the Congress can grow ‘into a homogenous political 
organization, a genuine democratic centre and a party 
whose right and left would only be of degree and not 
of kind. With forces of socialism ‘being very weak, 
only a-centrist party can give historical significance 
to our political development and adopt nationalist 
policies. i 


Structure of Congress 


This is not the place for a full-scale ‘analysis of 
the economic and political dynamics of'contemporary 
India; nor can we here-go deep into the study of 
scale, structure, culture and degree of differentiation 
ofthe Congress. Nevertheless, to get a sharp focus 
on the Congress leadership the minimum must be 
said. The internal dynamics of the society is that 
India is by and large a capitalist country; itis pres- 
surized by a host of distributive ideologies and 
pressure groups from the Left to the Right which 
have made the functioning of capitalism difficult by 
reducing the rate of growth. On this. situation rides 
the Congress party whose organizational structure 
is utterly feudal with capitalists interests holding 
the flanks and the Left, as gadflies and symbols of 
its guilt complex, nibbling at some parts. . Besides, 
the trend is towards further infeudation. On the 
top of it all has been imposed some sort of a vague 
socialist veneer which makes for the worst possible 
confusion, rs 

The realand genuine forces of socialism are 
weak, divorced from power and hence outside the 
radius of the operation of the power-structure. This 
situation has to go and the internal struggle in the 
power-structure is helping it towards some clarity. 
Unfortunately, some of the external forces are forc- 
ing the party to the right of the centre, an equally 
unstable position. The USA has learnt that it 
can turn and twist the Indira Government to any 
position towards the Right; and the Russians faced 
with the only alternative of a Swatantra-Jan Sangh 
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combine are also likely to plump for the Indira Gov- 
ernment as a lesser of the two evils. 

After Nehru’s death the Congress President 
became one of the most important elements in the 
power-structure. A firm alliance between any Prime 
Minister and Congress President could become the 
most :dominant and unchallengeable force of the 
‘Congress as well as the whole of the entire Indian 
politics, Their rivalry could not only weaken both 
of them but also shift the balance to other elements 
in the structure. Itisthelatter which has occurred 
creating a balance of weakness between Sri Kamaraj 
and Smt Gandhi and adding uncertainty to the choi- 
Ges for both these posts. Some time ago in this 
journal (Annua! number 1966) I argued that it is 
neither temperamental nor the ideological differences 
between the two but the struggle for power that has 
created this balance of weakness. 


Static Personality 


^ Sri Morarji Desai is a powerful but a static 
personality. No other Congress leader has carried 
himself with so much dignity, and rigid loyalty to the 


‘party and its avowed. principles as he has donc. 


Despite his growing stature and declining age, his 
relative position vis-a-vis other elements in the power 
structure has not improved. Nevertheless, if there 
were to take place a triangular contact, he would 
mostlikely win. He remains a candidate whatever 
the odds and if ever elected, he can be relied upon 


. to twist the power-structure in his favour as well as 


make it functional. 

. Thanks to Smt  Gandhi's.disastrous inept inter- 
ventions, the Syndicate which was considerably 
weakened. a year ago has now emerged apparently 
as the strongest force in this power structure. Yet 
it must be realized that its strength lies in, (1) the 
weakness of the Prime Minister, (2) rivalry between 
the Prime Minister and the Congress President, (3) 
declining margins of-majorities for the Congress in 
the Centre and the States, (4) dysfunctional character 
of the party and the government, (5) lack of well- 
defined policies of the party, (6) its control of Money 
Bags, etc. 

It should not be difficult to see that the aforemen- 
tioned factors, ind'vidually or collectively, do not, 
with the exception of (3), add up to anything that 
is structurally or functionally relevant to the power 
system. The colossus has feet of clay; but it needs 
someone to discover and strike at those feet. And 
that someone hes not yet appeared on the political 
scene. Therefore, the members of the Syndicate, 
desperate men mostly in the last phase of their 
political life, would not tolerate a strong Prime. 
Minister. It should not be -surprising if some of 
them aspire to the leadership of the party. Never- 
theless, to them a weak Prime Minister, if their 
experience of Smt Gandhi tells anything, becomes a 
liability and source of corrosion of their power via 
the. growing functionlessness of the system. Their pro- 
claimed loyalty to this or that leader has no meaning 
for purposes of the election of the future leader. It 
is nothing more than rhetoric of public relations. 
Smt Gandhi, by far the weakest candidate, cannot 
draw on their support{with any certainty. 
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What is the final picture of the power structure 
emerging then? It is obviously one of contradictions 


e.e 


Two Ways, :' E CAE redi ^ Pn at 


These contradictions could be resolved in either 
ofthe two ways. Either, the Congress party will 
face internally increasing political conflict along with 
the growing dysfunctionalisni of the ‘system, ‘In‘that 
case, the party must break up sooner -or later, with 
rival group being forced to seek alliances with the 
Swatantra or other opposition parties. Or, the‘ ‘party 
will have to work out at the top a new consensus both 
on policies and leadership. The party cannot afford to 
be bogged down all the. time in structural "questions; 
it must ask the relevant functional questions, "^". 

Both types of consénsuses will have to be evolved 
together, for one without the other’ will not work. 
It fits very well into the character of'a centrist party 
like the Congress that it-can function through ' an 
ideological consensus alone. A consensus on’ leader- 
ship, in the light of the available spectrum ' of leaders 
and their groups, must lead’ to à collective . leader- 
ship. The present patron is very anamolous. There 
are leaders spread all over but there is no ' leadership 
available for the nation. Some sort of a super 
cabinet of persons in'strategic command posts of 
political power-structure ‘could ‘be formed among 
these leaders on the basis of división of power. And 
this theory of division- of powers quite flexible and 
not mechanical. Such an -arrangément could” bé 
inclusive of dark horses waiting in the wings sucli 
as Sri Chavan; Sri Jagjivan Ram and others. ^ '"' 

Besides, the smaller the miargin of: Congress 
victory, the greater will be the pressure for a colléc- 
tive leadership or .a-sortof a political ;directoráté. 
There is no other way to set in motion the articulative 
integrative and communicative functions of the struc- 
ture which are now marked- by their conspicuous 
absence. Wort IU WA 

It was on the strength of availability of' only two 
alternatives that I suggest that whoever is elected the 
new Prime Minister on theold balance of weakness in 
the power-structure, will be a temporaty if not án 
irrelevant choice. A new stable -leadership’ can 
emerge only on the basis'of a new balance of strength 
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in the power structure through. which the Congress 
party will also adopt. coherent, integrated and realis- 
tic left of centre policies. , 

. This proposed collective leadership cannot emerge 
and, successfully, work. simply as an aggregate of 
elements; it.must evolve itself as a grouping. of inter- 
rélated elements, possessing a boundary or limits of 
each. elements, internal and external principles and 
mechanism ofintegration and aboveall, à measure 
functional unity. 7 In. this cluster . of. postures: and 


` positions depending upon the. relative. weights.of the 


participants will lie the real authority; and not in;any 
one. office or.person. ‘Over .time, one. person may 
emerge stronger than others, but that person would 
have to be an extraordinary one -andin the present 
set up no, one seems of that calibre. , | , —, . 

;, Therefore, unless, the Congress party is hell. bent 
on committing suicide,and scuttling the ship of. the 
nation it has.to adopt the latter course. An 


. r a . ! 


i uH 
There is.no guarantee that a collective leadership 


fully aware of.its responsibility, will emerge from the 


` complex power struggle: Its; growth is limited: by the 
level and: nature..of, technique and means of .power 


struggle. ^ Nor is there. an assurance against the 
same pressing problems unsuccessfully repeating them- 
selves,fo the reshuffled pack. Nor is there.any certain- 
ty,of the emergence of. consensus on policies and 
programmes because of external loyalties and pres- 
sures on leadership and the pseudo-collective, emerg- 
ing as a result of temporary, cease-fire between mutu- 


_ ally hostile caucuses. ` 


Finally, there is no definiteness about the new 
top leadership developing into a 'rüling leadership; 
partly because the most formidable opposition to the 
collective will.come not from the-Prime ‘Minister or 
the Congress President but from the'Chief Ministers 
who may now désire a-strong centre but would not- 
like to be dictated-by séveral bosses in their rule of 
the States. PAS A pga: (umque Tea 
Only Alternative .. . 


; Despite all these obstacles, ‘the emergénce of a 
collective leadership’ is the only’ alternative to chaos, 
anarchy" and national: disintégration and the only 
chance for the'suryival, of the present leadership. The 
hope of'an- alternative to the present superannuated 
structure of leadérs lay in the changes in the composi- 
tión'of the Congress’ party throwing up . new, yoütli- 
ful and imaginative leadership. This hope has, been 
belied ‘ by the Central “Election Committee ‘Having 
enforced the ‘status quo atid Smt’ ‘Gandhi, ‘the-youn- 
gest leader, having failed to improve’ her position. " 
^" '8mt Gandhi isnot à politically improbable choice. 
If she is ever re-elected, it would be due to one or 
miore'Of the following 'reasoris: (i) deadlock in the 
party overt the choice about the pattern of leadership: 
(ii) when theré^ are ‘only two candidates in the field; 
(iii) as a compromise-choice of the collective leader- 
ship. but" with het powers sufficiently clipped; (iv 
influence of or acceptability to the super powers; ay 
unexpected defeat in ihe" General Election of some 
of her powerful rivals. “Whether she or the nation 
will benefit from her election on the strength of these 
factors is doubtful. ; The only case in which this 
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benefit could accrue, in the absence of a collective 
leadership emerging, will be that of her firm alliance. 
with Sri Morarji Desai. Things will start changing 
then, but then this step itself will mark the begi- 
ning of a collective leadership. Sri Kamaraj then 
would have no choice but to join the collective to the 
exclusion of the Syndicate. ‘In this collective the 
greatest weight would be that of Sri Kamaraj and not 
that of the others. ; "eas 
In conclusion, the struggle for leadership can at 
present be resolved into either of two choices, either 


‘ 
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a The East Wind B 


the cóllective leadership of some sort will emerge or 
total dysfunctionalism will prevail. The days of poli- 
tics of pressure groups or ideological confrontation 
are over, for highly organized pressure groups can 
work functionally only in a highly organized party 
structure, and without a powerful Left therecan be no 
ideological battle. - : 

. There is a moral for the Left. Unless they develop 
(i) institutionalized leadership, (ii) genuine | social, 
bases and’ (iii) effective organizational structure, 
poyer will always elude them. . 
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" PANNALAL DAS GUPTA 


HE Government of India has, after discussions 

with the hill leaders and representatives of the 

Assam Government, decided to reorganize the 
State. It-would, however, be wrong to think that, 
the proposed step will, at one stroke. solve the in- 
creasingly complicated ‘problem of Assam and the 
hill tribes, although it does make a breakthrough of 
the continuing impasse and isa significant step for- 
ward. But this is not enough. A number of succes- 
sive steps have to be taken. The first step makes 
room for the next ones. - " ; hi 


It is Assam which, in the main, faces the problems. 


involved in the movement for a separate hill state. 
Once Nagaland was also'a district of Assam. ` The 
Naga demand for self-government was, therefore, 
initially directed against Assam, though subsequently 
the ‘rebels’ tried to make it.an anti-India movement. 


The demand for a separate Naga'state had ultimately: 


to be conceded. ‘NEFA. is still considered to be a 
part of Assam, though it is under Central administra- 
tion. One also hears a talk of NEFA being eventually 
brought under Assam administration. . But. if a hill 
state of Khasis, Garos, Mizos: and North Kacharis 


has now to be carved out of . Ássam—-a federal link: 
with Assam notwithstanding—one should not. expect: 


NEFA to come under. Assanrat a later date. .. -` 


Common Denominator: |” mr 
The common denominator of the. different trends 

of tribal nationalism in the north-eastern frontier of 

India is their antipathy towards Assam and the 


Veteran revolutionary of Bengal, the author. is the 


editor of the well-known Bengali weekly, Compass 
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Assamese. Their demand for self-government is 
being met at the cost of the dismemberment of 
Assam. ‘It naturally makes the Assamese politicians 
unhappy. At first they resisted this attempt, which 
gave rise to bitterness, resentment and then revolt of 
the tribal people. , , 

_ The -Assamese may now be feeling frustrated. 
With ‘injured innocence’ they may say that the charge 
of Assamese. nationalism which is levelled against 
them, in taking a stand against tribal sub-nationa- 
lism, is wholly unjustified. They may claim that 
because they stand in the front rank against the un- 
Indian and anti-Indian attitude of the tribals, because 
they stand for India, that the separatists are laying all 
the blame on them. E 


Brahmaputra Valley e 


Who is going to make the hill tribes Indians? 
India is not an impersonal category and only with 
the. help of those that'feel they are Indians and live. 
in the areas concerned that’half-Indians, sub-Indians 
and non-Indians can be made Indians. In north- 
east India,.that responsibility devolves primarily on 
the Assamese and on the-people of the’ Brahmaputra 
Valley. How.much one may blame the Assamese, 
without their help and without basing on the Brahma- 
putrá. Valley, .how- can the tribals be made Indians 
in heart and mind? And then, which area can make 
the hills prosperous except the Brahmaputra Valley? 

“Moreover, whatever the grievances against the 
domination of the Assamese lauguage, one should 
not forget that the only Indian language with which 
the hill tribes, in course of centuries of co-existence, 
have had the closes acquaintance is Assamese. Even 
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the 16 tribes of Nagaland have no common language 
of communication, nor do they understand one 
another’s language, a form of broken colloquial 
Assamese being the language of their inter-tribe com- 
munication. The common people of NEFA, Khasi 
and Jaintia and Mikir Hill tribes also know a smat- 
tering of Assamese and no other Indian language. 
In fact, the only language fit to be the vehicle of 
propagating India's message among the uneducated 
or ignorant tribals is'Assamese—nót English, Hindi 
or Bengali. — . NES EMEN 

From the econoiic point of view, too, no hill 
area can be developed without the support of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. Any- attempt on the part of 
the totally isolated hill states to go it alone will, in 
economic terms, virtually make them small isles, iso- 
lated from one another. 

From the defence point of view, whatever the 
place, significance and responsibility of the hill men, 
the Brahmaputra Valley alone can provide the hill 
areas with all the requisites of strength and organi- 
zational cohesion and communication. 

Therefore, despite attempts at making Assam the 
whipping boy of national integration and the grop- 


ings of the so-called impersonal India to forgeidirect — 
links with the hill tribes, let neither the 'Indians'nor z 
the hill people forget this simple: truth that just as in ' 


the Jast analysis national integration is not possible 


without Assam, the Assamese people and the Brahma- `’ 
putra Valley, so also the path of liberation of each. 


hill tribe lies only through Assam—particularly after 
the creation of Pakistán. Assam is not only their 
neighbour, she is also the backbone of this region.. 

The weight and validity of this argument cannot 
be easily ‘dismissed. But practical. politics depends 
on the prevailing mood of ‘the -people. An over- 
emphasis of the Assamese point of view, an over- 
emphasis even of truth, may lead to very harmful 
results, just as an effective drug, given in an overdose 
or improperly, may result in the patient's death. `. 


Superiority Complex 


The hill tribes of north-east India have, through a 
historical process, continued to come in ever closer 
and more intimate contact with Assam economically, 
politically and culturally. When, out of an over- 
zealous or a big-brotherly attitude, this process was 
sought to be hastened by fiats, it engendered the 
quite opposite trend of separation of the hills from 
Assam. Defects in one’s actual dealings and supe- 
riority complex also cause hostile.attitudes of varying 
degrees and depths. f ee ee 

At the same time, it has ito be.admitted that-before 
independence, industrial and educational advance of 


the hill areas was very slow, -but after independence . 


and as a result of the conflict with China and Pakis- 
tan, economic and political factors quickened. the 
pace of change. The slow pace of progress in the 
insulated tribal society suddenly got a stimulus.and 
it woke up, as it were, from its thousand-year-old 
slumber. = NES 
The reactions and stirrings of the hill people set 
in motion by the influence of this sudden.accentuation 
were not at all observed by the: Assamese intelligent- 
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sia, political workers and administrative x N AS 
a result, cooperation in the domain of thought 
between the rising tribal intellectuals and the Assa- 
mese intellectuals was totally absent. Intellectuals 
on both sides, by their vociferous and quarrelsome 
manners, created serious difficulties in the way of 
developing normal and healthy relation which was 
growing between the hill people. and.the people of 
Assam through trade and commerce. The educated 
middle class carried the day and it was sought to be 
made out that their’ demands . were the demands of 
the whole people. i 

Tt may be true that the leadership of the All-Parties 
Hill Leaders’ Conference (APHLC) does not reflect 
the genuine hopes and aspirations of the. hill people. 
But when the Assamese intellectuals advance this 


` argument against the hill leadership, it may be per- 


tinently asked how far the Assamese leaders them- 
selves represent the Assamese people. The argument 
that the hill leaders. are. poor representatives `of the 
hill people and, therefore, the latter ‘cannot be given 
swarajor allowed to manaye their own affairs is as 
fallacious as that of the British Conservative leaders 
like Churchill & Co. who claimed that the Indian 
National Congress did not serve or represent the 


"interests«of: the Indian people and, therefore, granting 


independence to Congress or the leaders cf the 
national movement would Le disastrous for the Indian, 
people. f 

At present no Assamese or all-India political 
party has.any contact with the hill people.. Other- 
wise, they could have ignored the present hill leaders 
and directly approached the hill people with the 
message of national integration and of socialism. Is 
there any way now to approach the hill people ignor- 
ing the bourgeois or petty-bourgeois hill leaders? 
. Theseleaders, therefore, have to be recognized; 
To refuse to recognize them is to create an antago- 
nism in which the hill people:do not rally : round the 
all-India leadership:: Rather, it appears that the 
position’ of the present hill leaders. is not thereby 
undermined under the circumstances. Evidently, 
the resistance created in the wake of ‘the antagonism 
benefits the hill leaders, by strengthening around 
them the layalty of their people. The path must, 


‘therefore, be given:up. - 


`.. It would be. à dangerous mistake if Delhi, the 
centre of the all-India leadership, and the Indian 
intellectuals. suffer.:from the complacency that no 
matter how.many states are created in eastern India, 
ultimately all of them will have to ‘depend more on 
Delhiin economic and:defence matters and thereby 
national solidarity and centralization will be streng- 
thened. National solidarity. and 'centralization are 
not always complementary 'to each othér; they may 
also be antinomic.and-of-opposite nature. Everyone 
knows what a dangerous situation arose out of the 
attempt to impose Hindi. x 

. The unity of India can be strengthened only by 
recognizing the characteristics and particular features 
of each region and accepting ‘local independence. 
Seeking formulas of unity and solidarity from political 
treatises, disregarding -history and reality, is fraught 
with danger. : Ar: ` 
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Jis principal headache of the political workers 
and intellectuals of all-India, Assam and the hill areas 
should be how to canalize, as a.single compact force, 
the tidal wave of tribal nationalism sweeping north- 
east India. 


Concrete Proposal 


To cut a lengthy discussion short, I want to pre- 
sent a straight forward and constructive proposal here 
andnow. A formula has to be evolved which— 

. (1) Will serve as a common link not.only between: 
Assàm and the proposed Hill State but also between 
the states constituting this region, i.e., Assam, NEFA, 
Nagaland, Manipur, the Hill State and Tripura. 

(2) Otherwise, a severance ofthe common link 
between Assam and the Hill State will gradually lead 
to the link between Assam and Cachar being almost 
snapped. Geographical separation will accentuate 
the process of psychological and political alienation. 

(3) Tho Lushai Hills may not join the proposed 
Hill State while the geographical contiguity between 
the Hill State and Mizo Hills will be broken by the 
presence of Cachar. And then, the Mizos had let be, 
known for long that they wanted a separate state 
(within or without India). 

(4) Whether to Mikir and North Cachar Hills 
will join the proposed. Hill State and whether they. 
will also:eventually demand a separate state is already: 
a moot question. 

(5) It is, therefore, obvious that the demand for 
p rogressive separation will not end with the creation 
of a separate Hill State and devising a set of common 
links between Assam and the Hill State. Rather, 
ever new demands for separation will continue to 
crop. up and the situation will drift like a rudderless 

boat, inviting foreign interference and then interven- 
tion. 

Under the circumstances, there is only one way- 
out. It is to recognize the whole of north-east India. 
as a single zone and formulate a common link bet- 
ween the constituting states so that while ensuring 
the emergence of an integrated political personality, 
each, nationality and tribe may feel -the glow of- 
Swaraj. i i 

The task is to give swaraj, as soon as possible, to 
Assam, NEFA, Nagaland, Manipur, Tripura, the pro- 
posed: Hill State. and the separate. states of; . Cachar. 
and Mizoland etc. which seem to be in the offing. 
Defence, large-scale economic development and com- 
munication—factors that will consolidate their swa- 
raj—should then be entrusted to the North-East 
Indian Council which is expected to be setup. We 
may also profit by the experience of the Soviet Union 
which solved-this problem by creating the Council of 
Nationalities. 2 


Regional Defence 


It means, more responsibility of defence and gene- 
ral economic development will devolve on the people 
of north-east India as a whole. That would be a gain 
in itself. An objection may be-raised here that inas- 
much as overall defence rests with: Union Govern- 
ment, why should we think of a separate regional 
defence ?' But if we bear in mind that the direct 
control of the Central defence system was seriously 
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jeopardized after the Chinese advance in NEFA in 
1962, the imperative necessity of building upa de- 
fence. system for Eastern India—as far as possible 
complete in itsclf—becomes obvious. 

The internal harmony of each tribe and nationali- 
ty will further strengthen the regional. defence system, 
because underthosé circumstances the necessity of 
defending their own swaraj would infuse in them a 
stronger urge to defend the swaraj of the entire region 
and that of the whole of India. It will also generate 
an enthusiasm in the people to make this region self- 
sufficient in food production and distribution. That 
will go a long way in reducing the helpless, dependence 
on the rest of India through a narrow link. 

In the event of a war, it will be possible to be free 
from the obstacle of bottlenecks created in the rail 
or road communication lying through Jalpaiguri. It 
should also be borne in mind that if China and 
Pakistan want to cut off Assam from India by a con- 
certed offensive and then try to gain control of the 
states of the north-eastern India one by one; they will 
first cut off the narrow strip of land connecting north- 
east India with the main land. Indian politicians 
should count that contingency and make advance 
preparations to meet it. From that point of' view, 
the entire region should be looked upon as one whole 
and a common link anda common programme for 
all the constituting states should be thought out and 
adopted. i 

Such a measure may bring about a revolutionary 
change in. the outlook of the hill tribes, making it 
easier for all to view things in a larger perspective. 
Local autonomy will make a synthesis with regional 
independence. Today, each and every tribe is suffer- 
ing from two contradictory urges. On. the one hand, 
they aspire after a larger identity—liberation from 
their tribal insularity; while on the other hand, they 
desire for the recognition of their own: separate iden- 
tities. 


Urge for Modernism 


. Atthe same time some of them feel such a tre- 
mendous urge for modernism that they are eager to 
be world-citizens, not to speak of petty (!) Indian 
citizenship. While they are reluctant to completely 
tear themselves away from their tribal milieu, they 
also want to feel and realize their international iden- 
tity. The resolution of such contradictory urges and 
aspirations will be possible only in an integrated plan- 
ning of the whole region, as suggested above. 

Even then, the question remains whether the 
Nagas, Mizos and others would agree to come to a 
common regional platform. If, however, a common 
link between Assam and the proposed Hill State- is 
formulated and accepted gracefully, it will create a 
new and favourable climate in the entirefeastern region 
and inspire the people concerned to come to an 
understanding on the basis of equity and equality. 

If thinkers, progressives and all horiest people in 
every society make the best of this opportunity and 
move with a little foresight and realism, that will pave 
the way for taking a number of bold steps towards 
national integration in this region. Let all of us bear 
in mind that we have yet to traverse a. long way. 
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N a stuffy July night i in 1965 : a. deielni of 4 

American counter-insurgents silently crept up to 

‘the South-Vietnamese village of. Chan-Shant- 
The soldiers hurled bottles with inflammable mixtures 
and incendiary. grenades;into the huts. : When. the- 
terrified Vietnamese—-old men, women and. children-—' 
rushed ‘out:.of:their ‘homes’ the : trigger-happy : “brute: 
who led’ ‘the counter-insurgents screamed :". “Rill 
them, kill.them, kill: them: all t i. want to- sec vey, 
one: of them: dead m NOR MES : 


Top Secret !” : 


At approximately the! same ‘ting, vilién: the "bright 
sun had already risén"ovér the’ Western’ ‘hemisphere, 
members: of the National Defence 'Countil- gathered’ 
' around a long polished: table in one’ ofthe’ offices’ of" 
the Whité House. The’ meeting was attended by the 
President, the Secretary'of Defense; the Secretary ‘of 
the Treasury, thé State*Secretary’ and the’ heads' of the’ 
US intelligence bodies. - "The President‘ who ‘chaired! 
the meeting had, before him à $mall booklet entitléd' 
“Intelligence Chéck!Shéet. “Top ‘Scecrét'!” - ‘Several 
pages of this document'contdined'the latest intelligence’ 
reports from South-East Asia, an area of the'globe: 
that was causing considerable anxiety in. Washington, 

The President made a short introductory speech. 
Even among. ‘his closest. colleagues and. most trusted 
associates. he never let go. a single opportunity to stress: 
the role of-America as the champion ‘of: the: rights.and. 
freedom: of -all the‘ nations -of the “third world.‘ 
(Herein, the::genocide:in Vietnam is- never, taken-into: 


account): Then the. National Security- :Council;was: : 


briefed in ‘on ‘the latest intelligence reports received! 
from the countries of South-East Asia; ieat. erwi 
~ Ifit were: possible to.collect-all ‘these-little booklets! 
marked “Top ‘Secret !!^ for: a period. of:one or two 
years, we:could compile.a-bulky.volume-which iin itself 
would serve.as a.severe indictment of the-political and: 
military leadership. of. the United: States which .has: 
unfolded a “secret wat” on.a: global scale im various: 
countries: of Asia, Africa. and Latin: America. . The: 
American: strategists. are absolutely. without’ 'scrééplé- 
in-thé means they:choosé for waging.this war. ': 'Fheyi 
include outmoded forms of mass’terriorism and subtle: 
methods of psychological; brain-washing, direct armed 
intervention.and SUDTERUNE iiid Under the guise! 
of cultural co-operation. . ^ e» 75, 
. [tis difficult to recall. any: ‘terrorist: ‘act: in 1 the: past. 
decade against a:top-ranking leader. of any:nationalist. 
movement’ which! had: been carried. out without: the! 
complicity. of US ‘intelligence. bodies. . The-secret 
murder of Patrice Lumumba, the popular: Congolese 
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America's “Stent Wer n Ao MA e s 


ins the:lásí: ‘five. years in:India: 
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leader, the. machine-gunning of'Folsena, the neutralist , 


Foreign Ministeriof- ‘Laos,;the, brutal assassinaticn of, . 


Ben. Barka,,a leader'of the Moroccan; opposition—, 


everywhere, we see.the sinister :hand, ofthe Central: , 


Intelligence. Agency, although the. direct perpetrators, 
of these’ savage. deeds were. local. reactionaries. and: 
neo-fascists. ; Official Washington rejects, outright its. 
responsibili ity, for these crimes, but-public opinion gives, 
preference. to more objective testimony. . ‘Thus, 
rican journalist Joseph Barry, who is well-versed i in, the. 


(a HOA 


ah 


Ame: » 


secrets, of the Con golese politics, wrote.that,in his day, ' 


the i U.S.: Ambassador iin, ‘Leopoldville: was .the..CIÀ. . 


representative in this part.of Africa-and was regarded. 
as. a.specialist on:African affairs. And it. was. he who, 


proposed.a, practical solution forthe .temoyal of. 


Lumumba.;. We, of course, : expressed, indignation. 
at.-this “heinous : deed, How- hypocritical. can we, 


ate nS 


civilised. „people get I—exlaims, Joseph Barry... ,,- B 


‘i. The same sinister hand cf. the. .CÍA can be, seen in 


the scandalous kidnapping; of the, Moroccan ‘political’. Du 


leader Ben- Barka; , For.seyeral years.the Americans 


Ben Barka., Not long before the opening; of: the; Tri- 
continental Sclidarity Conference. in - Havana, the 


American: Embassy in Rabat sent the Moroccan. Minis- ; 


ter,of Interior, Ufkir, a secret file on Ben. Barka. 'Ehe 
American: intelligence. ‘service spared’, ;no efforts to, 
convince: Morocco’s, top, policeman of. the “extremely; 
dangerous” naturc.of Ben Bagka’s. activities. claiming 


: -that, he was engaged. in', preparing. a` ‘conspiracy’, 


And: it was precisely ;on.the. basis: of, these. falsified: 


materials that the-deci-ion was taken to. Magadat, 
' Ben Barka. ui. 


3 e 
(Sfr ad rte def. I he eren 
eV sn dH rn Ce 


^" Theteds:no/end:to.the list of sanguinary- ' crímes 
perpetrated by:the US.Central Intelligence - Agency. 


Sub-rosa Operations ' 


-had been. keeping. a watchful eye on: the activities, sf 


edes tus. . : : "m 


However; it'may be -worth. noting! some-of the new: iu 


and “bloodless”. methods adopted by Washington: ir 


its secret . war. against? the: ‘newly-independent States. - 


Thé: ‘knowledge. of tliese'sub-rosa ‘operations: is extre- 


mély: important. for‘cur countrymén'today, since the - : 


US" penetration: has. «been: stepped "up. considerably 
- JToday.the well-trained: cold: ware experts are. setit' 
to the ‘emerging countries! not! only-in the uniform: 
of professional soldiers (attaches, advisers, instructors, 


' etc.) bütalsocunder the respectable . guise of represen- 


tatives of such philanthropic organisations as the Ford, 
Rockefeller; »Carnegis;:-XX+th Century and Food For 


Peace foundations, as well as in-the:guise:of businéss-« . .- 


men, journalists, ' technical ‘experts, missionaries,- and: 
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members of various scientific expeditions. (Thus, it 
is by no means accidental that members of the Peace 
Corps have to pass a special examination in cipher 
codes, radio equipment and military know-how). 
These phoney businessmen, scientists and diplomats 
strive to lure into their snares local civil servants, army 
Officers, political functionaries and journalists. The 
local CIA network in the emerging states is usually 
recruited from among the'proprietors of small cafes, 


waiters, bootblacks, vegetablevenders and even cri- ` 


minals, 
Students in CIA 


- In recent years, with-the-aim of recruiting agents, 
the CIA has ‘been maintaining ‘extensive contacts with 
various. American schools which havé among their 
students thousands of young people from various 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Herein, 
the American strategists do not even' consider it neces- 
sary to conceal that the money spent on the training 
of foreign students is to bring in abundant pclitical 
dividends. William S. Gaud, the head of the Arne- 
rican Agency for International Development, does'not 
deem it necessary to: hide the fact that the graduates 
of: American: universities often become’ political: lea- 
ders in their own countries and this gives Washington 
tremendous opportunities (unheard'of in the past) 
of influencing these. ‘states. This was precisely the road 
traversed by the present Finance Ministers of Thailand, 
Liberia and a number of other countries. : “Washing- 
ton’s men” hold key posts in the developing countries. 
What can contribute more to the implementation of 
America's global anti-Communist strategy. ! © — 

The: CIA carries on ideological sabotage fàcdsly 
through the facilities of the United.States Information 
Agency. This sabotage includes the dissemination of 
various fabrications. ' ''" 

: According to the latest data published in Arthur 
Meyerhoff's book The Strategy of Persuasion, USIA 
issues daily: bulletins: for 89 foreign branch ‘offices; 
its overseas publications includes 69 magazines and 
20 newspapers printed in 25 languages; USIA annual- 
ly lends out two million books and maintains 200 film: 
librariés in 98. countries of the world. - This vast pro- 
paganda. machine engages in-the daily brainwashing 
of the Asians, Africans and Latin Americans, striving 


to imbue them with a blind admiration for the glitter. 


and power of the dollar. 

- In 1964 the Central Intelligence. Agency had on 
file more than two lakhs trained agents, saboteurs, 
provocateurs, informers.and other “secret war” ex- 
perts—all of them operating overseas. With the aim 
of observing strict secrecy the. Americans never publi- 
cise any information about the. budget of the CIA. 
However, if we:take into account the fact that the 

annual. upkeep of one agent costs.some 8-10 thousand 
dollars (that is, three times more than the maintenance 
of serviceman in the US Armed Forces) besides . the 
tremendous sums spent in bribes and other forms of 
subversive activities, it can well be presumed that the 
total expenditure of the pee runs into. 3.5 to 4 billion 
dollars a year. 


It is difficult to sesreatimate the influence which the 


CIA has on determining Washington's foreign policy. 
In their book Invisible Government David Wise and 
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Thomas Koss jusuy poit out inar vogay were are 
actually two governments in the United States: one 
visible and the other invisible. The latter collects 
intelligence data and engages in espionage; it plans 
and carries out secret operations throughcut the world. 

Revealing the true role of the invisible government 
in the state structure of the United States the well- 
known magazine Saturday Review (September 10, 
1965) notes that the CIA acts with such secrecy that 
even the government itself is often taken unawares. 
The tremendous power concentrated in the hands of 
the leaders of US intelligence constantly tempts them 
to follow the road of Snes Tislesinenn, hypo- 
crisy and vanity. ` 

. The CIA is the main but by no means the only 
US organisation engaged in subversive activities 
overseas. The following bodies also. carry out tctal 
espionage abroad: the intelligence branch of the US 
Defence: Department, the intelligence and research. 
section of the Department of State, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Federal Bureau of. Investigation, the 
National Security Agency, the intelligence services of 

the Air Force, Army and Navy, the intelligence organs. 
of major international monopolies and a number of 
other organisations. 

; The subversive activities of the United States on the 
Asian continent differ depending on the specific region 
and inchide the most diverse arsenal of means. In the 
countries which are, America’s military and political 
allies Washington’ S secret war is aimed at retaining. 
these countries within the US orbit and at the ruthless 
suppression of anti-imperialism ‘and, nationalism, In, 
the countries of the neutralist group Washington acts 
more prudently and warily. Here America’s subver- 
sive activities are spearheaded at. splitting the nationa-. 
list movement, expanding the social base of neo-colo- 
nialism and setting up apona dictatorial regimes. 


Various Means 


Asa rule, ‘Washington uses a wide range of means 
in its secret war in Asia, including such methods as . 
economic pressure, military and political expansion 
ideological sabotage, etc. in addition to enlisting the 
services: of* professional spies and hired assassins. , A 
number of Asian states receive American aid under 
the US Public Law 480. A considerable share of the 
profit: from the sale of US food surpluses is paid into: 
th accounts of the ‘American embassies in these 
countries in local currency.. This enables the United 
States to accumulate. large reserves of local currency 
which are used to cover the expenses for the main- 
tenance of the diplomatic crops, as well as.for subver- 
sive activities and espionage. ‘It is precisely with re-. 
ference to this source that the former Finance Minister, . 
Sri T.T. Krishnamachari warned about the unusually 
large drawings by the US Embassy, during. the. "um: 
bay AICC session last. ‘year. | 

American interference in the internal affairs of: 
India, especially during the 1962 election campaign, 
acquired such a scandalous character that the Indian 
authorities were forced to ask for the exit from the 
country of the First Secretary of the US Embassy. in 
Delhi Rositske, Assistant Attache Charles Kogan, 
Third Secretary Dean Claridge and the American Con-. 
sul in Bombay Robert Boys. 
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The money, received from the sale of American 
food surpluses was used to organise counter-revolu- 
tionary underground groups in Burma, Cambodia, 
Laos, Ceylon and other countries cf Asia. 

In Burma, the “quiet Americans” initially placed 
their main, stake on the merchants and landowners. 
The CIA tried to make use of the widescale separatist 
movement of the Shans, Karens and Kachins. During 
secret meetings with the separatist leaders in Rangoon 
representatives of the US Embassy assured them that 
in the event of the formation of independent Shan, 
Karen and Kachin states, the American government 
would render them generous aid. With the aim of 


preparing an armed revolt against the central govern-- 


ment of Burma, the Intelligence Branch of the US 
Seventh Fleet used submarimes to deliver weapons to 
the separatists. Border-guard patrol boats noticed one 
of these submarines and reported. the. incident. 

However, the Pentagon denied outright that it was 
secretly supplying the Burmese separatists with arms. 
The Chinese nationalists who had siezed a number of 
districts On the Burmese border also served as a con- 
venient channel for delivering weapons to the separa- 
tists. 


Move Aganist Ne Win 


The radical changes which took place in Burma’ 


foiled Washington's plans to dismember the Burmese 
state. However, this did not serve as am instructive 
lesson for the leaders of US intelligence. On the 
contrary, they stepped up their activities aimed at the 
overthrow of General Ne Win's national governmerit 
which was not to the liking of the Americans. Acting 
on instructions received from the- CIA the American 
agents in. Burma unfolded subversive activities on a 
wide front, operating simultaneously.in three direc- 
tions. 

First of all, they tried to consolidate the disunited 
opposition froin among the local businessmen which 
had suffered in oné way or another from the measures 
carried out by the' Revolutionary Council. During 
meetings between Everton; who, was then the US 
Ambassador in Burma, and U Kyaw Nein and other 
Right-wing leadérs of ‘the Anti-Fascist People’s Free- 
dom Leagüe, both sides agréed upon a plan of struggle 
against the Revolutionary: Council government. Act- 
ing in'accordance with this plan, the Burmese mer- 
chants and landowners. started a campaign of active 
economic sabotage : they organised the. transfer , of 
' capital to banks in other countries, they began to 
Hide essential commodities and opened an extensive 
contraband business with the aim of undermining the 
state monopoly on foreign trade. 

Secondly, the Opposition began to set up secret 
arms dumps and ammunition depots ; they also 
started training their own functionaries, especially 
young péople from bourgeoise families, preparing 
them for an armed struggle. The functionaries, some 
of whom-had in their time received training at Ame- 
rican military schools, began to form fighting squads. 
American submarines and. merchant ships delivered 
arms for ‘these detachments. Thus, late in 1962 
an American trading vessiel professing to carry a 
civilian cargo unloaded hundreds of heavy crates with 
weapons in the port of Bassein. These arms then 
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disappeared in the secret caches of the counter-revo- 
lutionaries. 

Thirdly, acting through their fifth column, ‘the 
Americans launched a widespread campaign of idéolo- 
gical.sabotage in Burma, mobilising for this purpose 
both their most low-paid agents from among tlie 
market pedlars and respectable gentlemen from 
philanthropic foundations. The ‘quiet Americans" 
were so carried away by their work that they even 
began to forget that they were not at home. Thus, 
Ambassador Everton, almost discarded his diplo- 
matic guise and levelled a stream of invectives against 
the *pro-communist" economic reforms of General 
Ne Win, especially against his policy of building up 
a national sector in the country's economy. 
` .Everton's interference in Burmese affairs and his 
süspicious ties with the Opposition and the separatists 
acqüired such a scandalous nature.that in February, 
1963, he was forced to return to the United States. 

; ‘And even before that, in April, 1962, the Burmese 
authorities banned the activities of three major private 
American “philanthropic organisations in the country: 
the. Ford, the Asia and the Fulbright Foundations. 
The Ford Foundation was established in Burma early 
in 1953 and its activities embraced the most diverse. 
spheres of life: education, culture, planning, the 
administrative system and national economy. The 
Foundation’s annual budget ran into one million © 
dollars. And every single dollar of this sum was 
used for penetration into Burma’s state apparatus and 
the system of training.national personnel, and in.the 
bargain for building up a fifth column. A group 
of CIA agents operated under the guise of Ford 
Foundation teachers at the Rangoon and Mandalay 
Universities, at the State Agricultural College in 
Pyinmana and the State Technological College in 
Insein. These agents were set the task of selecting 
reactionary-minded students who, were then invited 
to continue theit studies or practical training in the 
United States. The Ford Foundation granted 600 
thousand dollars to the “Burma Translation Society? 
—a major publishing house—to buy equipment:and 
train specialists. The Society was to repay this 
charity by- switching over thé bulk of its work to the 
printing and dissemination of Américan propaganda 
publications. 


Role: of Ford Foundation 


-To penetrate into the ranks of the Buddhist clergy 
the. Ford Foundation offered to cover .the. main 
construction costs of the premises of the International 
Institute of Buddhist Studies. Having thus demo- 
nstiated their “sympathies” for the Buddhists, the CIA 
emissaries began recruiting agents from among them. 
By means of lavish handouts the Americans succeeded 
in enlisting the support of some of the Buddhist 
priests-who organised a number of counter-revolu- 
tionary demonstrations in Myinjan, Sagaing Manda- 
lay and other towns. U Katal, a Buddhist leader in 
Mandalay closely linked with the Americans, urged 
Burma to openly appeal for aid to the United States. 
Herein, he declared that in their struggle againt the 
Government of the Revolutionary Council, the Bur- 
mese should have full right to turn for aid to the 
Manila Pact and the ships of the US Seventh Fleet. 
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In the summer of 1965 the Burmese authorities 
arrested a group of conspirators who were planning 
to overthrow the government with outside support. 
Among them were a number of Buddhist monks who 
were always regarded as models of high morality and 
absolute honesty. You can imagine the amazement 
and indignation of the Burmese public when con- 
traband goods and pornographic literature were found 
in their possession. 


‘Quiet? Operators 


Many “quiet Americans” operate in Laos. They 
were instrumental in torpedoing the numerous and 
persistent efforts of the neutralists to form a national 
unity goverment and secure a political settlement in 
the country. Horace Smith, the US Ambassador 
in Laos, openly called on the Right-wing leaders to 

display firmness” in respect to the Pathet-Lao. 
The Americans not only failed to show any goodwill 
towards some of the steps taken by the Royal Govern- 
ment to settle the Pathet -Lao problem but, on the 
contrary " did everything in their power to split the 
Kingdom, especially its southern districts infected 
by “Leftist tendencies". Every time a solution 
shaped out more or less acceptable to the country’s 
main political groupings, Washington threatened to 
.Suspend its aid and step up its military intervention. 

When in April, 1962,the troops of the Right-wing 
Laotian grouping sustained defeat at the hands of 
the neutralist forces in the vicinity of Nam-Tha, the 
Pentagon immediately dispatched several thousands 
marines to the Laotien borders. Simultaneously the 
US Government sent a secret letter to the Manila 
Pact members urging them to alert their troops and 
be ready in the event of an emergency to urgently 
dispatch them to Laos to repel the growing “Com- 
munist threat.” However, as the newspaper Santy 
Fay (Peace) noted at the time, these actions and 
statements of the US leaders pursue the aim of sow- 
ing doubts among the Laotian people and undermining 
their trust in the Coalition Government. The claims 
of the State Department about the existence of a 
*Communist threat" show that the United States is 
affraid of losing its influence and interests:in Laos. 
And these interests are quite formidable. 

'The Pentagon is nurturing the idea of including 
the Kingdom into its “defensive perimeter" and it 
is ready to pay a big price to achieve this aim. In 
the last three years alone the Laotian monarchists 
have received 200 million dollars for their military 
expenditures. The American personnel in Laos runs 
into five thousand and about half of them are regular 
army men and intelligence officers. American ad- 
visers and instructors can be found in practically every 
unit of the 60-thousand-strong army of the Right- 
wing grouping. 

The American ideal in Laosis to set up a pro- 
Washington military and police regime in the King- 
dom. With this aim in view the CIA helped organise 
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two putsches in Laos staged by army generals in 
February, 1965 and in October, 1966. Later, in 
January, 1967, the American Embassy in Laos se- 
cured the “legalisation” of the monarchist rule by 
holding the semblance of elections to the “National 
Assembly". Only a few thousand people out of the 
country's three million population took part in this 
travesty on democracy. 

The escalation of Washington's subversive activi- 
ties in Laos goes hand in hand with direct acts of 
aggression. In actual fact the United States is waging 
an undeclared war against this long-suffering country. 
Amerian aircraft have flown thousands of sorties 
into districts controlled by the Pathet-Lao. 

Agents of the CIA form bands on the territory 
of the Kingdom. The members of these bands are 
rewarded for their “work” with handouts of rice and 
other food products. In 1965 alone the Americans 
supplied Laos with rice to the tune of 2,300 thousand 
pounds sterling. The bulk of this rice was distri- 
buted among the chiefs of the backward tribes. 
However, rice is by far not the only.commodity that 


Laos receives *out of the clear blue sky". Rifles, 
grenades and machine-gun carbines are also airlifted 
to Laos. There is weighty evidence showing that 
the “advisers” from the US Special Forces who 
head the mercenary bands also operate on the so- 
called Ho Chi Minh Trail, the secret route leading 
from North to South Vietnam. 


Main Bridgehead 


The Thailand military bases of the Manila Pact 
serve as the main bridgehead for Washington’s sub- 
versive actions against Laos, although official circles 
in the United States and Thailand formally deny this. 
The American provocations in Laos form an integral, 
part of the escalation of the US War in Vietnam. 
The American strategists intend to open a “new 
front” of counter-insurgent warfare on the territory 
of Laos. Herein, the preparations for the anti- 
guerrilla war took on an especially threatening magni- 
tude in the first half of 1966 when Thai troops under 
the command of American instructors and advisers 
made numérous incursions deep into the Laotian 
territory and took part in battles on the side of the 
Right-wing forces. The massive American bombing 
raids on Laos have assumed the scale of a real, though 
undeclared, war. On some days American aircraft 
stationed at Thai bases in Ta Khli, Udon, Ubon and 
Korat fly up to 300 sorties against the positions of the 
Left-wing forces of Laos. The Malaysian Straits 
Times noted in this connection that although officials 
in Bangkok claim that the US aircraft are stationed 
on their territory solely for purposes of defence, there 
can be no doubt that they take part in operational 
and reconnaisance flights over Laos and North 
Vietnam. 

(To Be Continued) 
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The Perplexed Peripateties 


ASPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LL roads lead to Rome. But 
this time for other reasons. 
Rome still holds the key to 

Heaven; but itis an ancient belief. 
That it holds the key to the 


hearts of: the Catholics all over: 


the world is a fact today. And 
‘the heart of the Catholic Church 
is troubled these days by the 
insane’ suffering caused by the 
faithful, particularly in Vietnam 
‘What is worse, the infidels are or. 
the side' of the angels of peace. In 
fact, the" doubt whether godless 
Communism is all that damnea 
had been a sore point afflicting 
the mind of the Catholic Churcb 
for sometime now, particularly 
from the time it: gave up its 
- mission of saving souls in favour 
-of saving men. Here it found 
the Communists deeply entrenched 
andit finds the need for some 
-form of co-existence. 


Catholic Argument .. 

The Catholics argue: True, 
Communism i$ atheistic, but it 
shows greater concern for human 
suffering; true, it allows less 
freedom to the individual, but 
if works for the liberation of 
'those without liberty; it works 
for peace in the world, it passes 
on all benefits to the people. 
What is wrong with it? And is it 
not from peace that all other 
goods flow? ` 

Well, it is good to see Presi- 
dent: Podgorny of the Soviet Union 
‘at'the Vatican having a" long 
talk ‘with Pope Paul. Years of 
enmity have been forgotten, or 
atleast nearly. A new era has 
begun in Vatican's attitude to 
Communism and the Sóviet Union. 
It is true that Rome will make no 
concessions to any rival dogma, 
but Vatican, the staté, can make 
accommodations. President Pod- 
gorny would not have asked for 
the key to Heaven, but certainly 
'for better understanding of Soviet 
views on international problems. 
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Inturn, Pope Paul would not 
have asked for the ré-conversion 
oftheinfidels but certainly for 
a closing of the ancient rift bet- 
ween the decendents of Peter and 
Constantine, between Rome and 
Byzantium; The Catholic Church 
is the only organised religious 
body in a position to subserve 
the interests of humanity and the 
ideals of the UN. Let's hope 
thatallis well in Heaven, and 
Pee will be so on earth too. 

To Rome came another pil- 
grim to knock at the gates for 
entry. He was Harold Wilson. 
He is an extremely perplexed 
man today. Wilson wants to 
join the Common. Market which 
his Party hás spurned fora long 
time. But de Gaulle holds the 
key to this new heaven and he 
said no to Britain in 1963.  Bri- 
tain's argument, then was that it 
did not wantto sacrifice its 
imperial and Commonwealth 
interests. Today these interests 
look pretentious without any 
substance. 

What Wilson wants is Italy’s 
goodwill-and Italy has good 
reasons to be generous with it. 
For one thing, it wants like 
others of the Six, to check de 
Gaulle’s arbitrary tendencies. For 
another, Italy will celebrate this 
March, the tenth anniversary of 
the signing of the Rome Treaty, 
which - launched ‘the Common 
Market. It wants to invite the 
‘heads of government of the Six 
to Rome for this occasion. What 
better reason than this to have 
some new friends? 


As Italy Desires 


' Italy knows how arbitrary 
France can be from its own expe- 
rience. The French have always 
set up rival Popes: whenever it 
suited them. Italy wants no 


‘French Pope, least of all de 


Gaulle. Italy wants to maintain 
its American alliance even against 


de Uaulle’s displeasure; and let's 
be frank about it, more for 
American dollars for Italian goods 
than for any love of Uncle Sam. 
De Gaulle’s France is not very 
helpful to Italy here. 


Italy is not afraid of any 
external aggression or of internal 
subversion. It has half a mind 
to let its insurance with NATO 
to relapse. Times have changed. 
Italy has bagged one of the most 
lucrative contracts from the 
Soviet Union—the Fiat contract 
—and more may follow if Italy 
follows its own interests strictly. 
And the Italian Communist Party 
is the most flexible of all Euro- 
pean parties and its prestige has 
gone up by its intelligent adapta- 
tion to the realities of Europei in 
the post-war years. 


It is therefore natural that 
Italian relations with the Soviet 
Union have improved consider- 
ably and Podgorny's visit was tlie 
occasion to consolidate thè new 
gains. . 


Left attitude 


The European Left generally 
welomes British entry into the Co- 
mmon Market for itis a gain to 
socialism, at least of the British 
variety, for the alternative is de 
Gaulle’s patriarchal politics or 
German cartellism. And Wilson 
did not fail to exploit this sentiment 
of the European Left, for he said 
in Rome at a Press conference: 
«We do not believe in the domi- 
nation of European industrial 
life by US business,” which 
should have been sweet music to 
the European working class. Of 
course, this is a point with which 
the British labour movement is 
equally in agreement for the 
simple reason that it wants to 
preserve the British welfare state. 
The French trade unions too 
object to the free flow of US 
capital to Europe, though de 
Gaulles own objection is on 
political grounds. His credo is: 
Europe for Europeans. The 
European working class agrees 
with de Gaulle. The irony is this 
that the Americans put Europe 
on its feet and tried to mould it 
as a political instrument against 
the Socialist countries. Today 
that design has foundered on the 
rock of economic interest. 
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Wilson’s European visit was 
not without results, though 
General de Gaulle is yet to say 
his ‘oui’ to British entry, which 
he has postponed till after the 
French election scheduled in 
March. He would then know 
his own position in the country 
which is certainly not as solid as 
it used to be. In fact, the French 
Left has united against him—but 
this is purely the domestic poli- 
tics of the Left. A recent survey 
showed 40 per cent Frenchmen 
were in favour of British entry 
into the EEC. De Gaulle has 
to take this into account in his 
next move. 

However, the British entry to 
Europe is welcomed by the five 
other members for different rea- 
sons. The West Germans and 
Italians want the British to tilt 
the balance against the French, 
while Belgium, Holland and 
Luxembourg want the British to 
help the political integration of 
Europe, of which Mr. Henry 
Spaak of Belgium is the foremost 
champion. Mr. Spaak in fact 
wants a supra-authority over 
Europe and a system of majority 
voting instead of the present un- 
animity system which allows the 
veto. De Gaulle is opposed to 
any political integration of Europe 
even to the wearing of formal 
dress with tails by the EEC 
Officials, though his own concep- 
tion of the future of Europe is in 
the true tradition of his vastness 
of vision. The British too are 
not integrationists by any means. 


Troubles at home 


Wilson has enough troubles at 
home, too, particularly in his 
own Party. The opposition to 
British entry into the EEC is not 
new. It has been there for along 
time, both among Labourites and 
Tories, but for different reasons. 
Lord Attlee, the elder statesman, 
has opposed it. He still feels that 
Britain should not be hustled into 
entry. And Emanuel Shinwell, 
the Party Chairman, is one of the 
severest critics of entry. "There 
are also over 60 Labour MPs who 
are known to oppose. 

The British entry into the EEC 
is not without its own costs to 
Britain. A recent survey revealed 
that it would cost the British 
housewives £500 million more by 
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. defence burdens. 


way of higher food prices. At 
the moment, the British tax- 
payer is subsidising British agri- 
culture by £250 million. Britain 
has now decided to pay this price 
for entry. Its only concern is to 
protect the imports of food. items 
from New Zealand. 

Paying a price for entry has 
added to Wilson’s problems at 
home, for his critics are also up 
in arm against Britain abetting 
US Far-Eastern policy by extra 
In fact, they 
are against Britain's foreign policy 
in general, principally against 
British support to the US over 
Vietnam. Then there are the 
issues of Rhodesia, international 
pressure on the sterling, etc. 


British Economy 


But what is the state of the 
British economy today on the eve 
of Britain's possible entry into the 
EEC? There are various opinions. 
At least the majority of econo- 
mists at Brussels feels that Britain 
is sound. Though the pressure 
against sterling continues, it is 
not as bad as it was. The foreign 
trade is improving and there is a 
good chance of wiping out the 
foreign trade deficit. Britain 
looks to 1967-68 with confidence. 
It proposes to make fresh invest- 
ments at home of £120 million 
and spend £100 million on export 
rebates. 


Wilson has reported to the 
Commons that his talks with de 
Gaulle “in many ways went 
very well.” Britain knows that a 
second veto by de Gaulle to 
British entry would have serious 
consequences. This has been 
made clear at least by the West 


Germans. And all others have 
supported British entry with 
warmth. De Gaulle cannot 


antagonise. Britain without taking 
into consideration what the 
“Europeans”? in his own Party 
feel about British entry. The 
President will also not want to 
push Britaininto a closer embrace 
of the US. In fact, it is suggested 
thatif Britain is refused entry 
this time it may haveto fall back 
on acloser economic relation 


‘with Canada and the US. Europe 


will lose whatever technological 
advantages Britain could have 
offered the EEC in that event. 


This was the crux of the Wilson 
strategy. 

From present indications, it 
looks that de Gaulle will relent, 
especially when Britain has alrea- 
dy conceded all the points he has 
raised. And France today has 
no grievance for its exclusion 
from the nuclear club by the 
Anglo-Saxons. The enly points 
which have been raised now are 
about the role of sterling in the 
Common Market and whether 
Britain accepts not only the letter 
but the spirit of the Common 
Market treaty. Of these, Paris gives 
greater importance to the future 
of the sterling. The French do 
not want to see Britain's sterling 
problems as an international cur- 
rency to be dragged into the EEC. 

But then, de Gaulle himself 
has prepared his grand plans. In 
his search for economic pros- 
perity at home and prestige 
abroad, he has chalked out an in- 
dependent line of action. He has 
not unduly bothered, about politi- 
cal scruples, for he has fully ex- 
ploited the worsening relations 
between Britain and South Africa. 
The trade between South Africa 
and France has increased by 200 
per cent, and during 1964-65 the 
total French investmentin South 
Africa rose to £100 million. It is 
reported that France has also en- 
tered into a contract to construct a 
giant oil refinery in South Africa. 
What is more, France has main- 
tained the best of relations with 
her former African colonies by 
merely increasing investments 
simultaneously in these countries, 
too. 


New Problem 


The new relation with South 
Africa has led to another develop- 
ment (or, is it all pre-planned’). 

President de Gaulle has not been 
satisfied for a long time with the 
situation when two currencies— 
dollar and sterling—dominated the 
international money market. He 
wants to make Parisa third cen- 
tre and if necessary at the expense 
of others. He has already fired 
the first shot in this battle. Franc 
has been made a freely conver- 
tible currency. This means that 
it can freely flow out. Some have 
suggested that this is calculated 
to undermine the position of the 
sterling. But it is also known that 
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de Gaulle is equally concerned ` 


about the deteriorating position 
of the dollar with its heavy defi- 
cit financing. The 1966-67 US 
fiscal year ended with 10,000 
million dollar deficit and the 
present draft budget for 1967-68 
has an estimated deficit of 800 
million dollars, It is clear that 
de Gaulle has lost faith in almi- 
ghty dollar just as he lost faith 
in NATO. The Americans must 
be really worried over the new 
moves that de Gaulle is making. 


Major Factors 


De Gaulle has taken into 
account various factors into consi- 
deration before his new bid to 
make the franc an international 


currency.’ He hopes to divert the 
flow of South African gold from: 


London to Paris, South Africa 
is bound to oblige, for France has 
befriended it in its trial of humi- 
liation at the hands of the Anglo- 
Saxons. What is more, Harry 
Oppenheimer, the multi-billion- 
aire of South Africa, is closer 
today to Elysee than to Washing- 
ton. 

De Gaulle also hopes that, 
with the new Franco-Soviet en- 


tente, the Russians would sell their . 


gold through Paris instead of 
through the London market. If 
these two aims are achieved, 
(there is no reason to doubt it) 
de Gaulle would have struck a 
fatal blow at sterling and under- 
mined the position of the dollar 
as an international currency. De 
Gaulle . recently asked for an 
upward revision in the price of 
gold (he has since dropped the 
idea) with the object of putting 
the Americans on a tight spot. 

Thus there is every reason to 
believe that de Gaulle’s position 
is growing stronger, not weaker, 
in the European world. The 
British entry into the EEC stilt 
depends on his will. 

What of West, Germany, the 
main rivalin Europe to French 
ambitions?’ The Adenauer and 
Erhard eras ‘are over. West 
Germany is going through an 
economic sickness today. The 
new regime in Bonn is a coalition, 
a matter of convenience rather 
than of conviction. If it lasts at 
all, it will do so till 1969 when 
the West German election would 
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call up the faithful to their 
different and opposite camps. 

True, the West Germans had 
an economic miracle. They ate 
well and drank well. But they 
gained no goodwill of the world 
by following a prudent foreign 
policy. They were out of touch 
with European realities. So in 
their present growing isolation 
from the rest of Europe, they find 
no friends to sustain their ambi- 
tions, not even the Americans. 

Is the coalition government of 
the Christian and Social Demo- 
crats trying to mend the fences? 
Hardly, in fact, much was expect- 
ed of the Social Democrats, parti- 
cularly from their leader Willy 
Brandt, who is now the Foreign 
Minister. The Social Democrats 
have done well in the coalition. 
They have three important port- 
folios—Foreign ^ Affairs, All- 
German Affairs, and Economic 
Affairs, all key ministries which 
should have helped them to give 
a new direction to West German 
policy. So far, the Social Demo- 
crats have showed no will to 
change anything. 


Transformed Style 


In the meantime, Chancellor 
Kiesinger has transformed the 
style of. Bonn's diplomacy if not 
its substance. The much publicis- 
ed new approach to the East has 
proved deceptive already. Bonn’s 
mind is not in the task of solving 
the German problem. It is true 
Halsteain doctrine has been given 
up, but Bonn has not decided 
either to accept its present fron- 
tiers or give up its nuclear ambi- 
tion. In one of his recent policy 
declarations, Kiesinger said that 
Germany’s frontiers were still to 
be negotiated after German reuni- 
fication. On nuclear arms, he 
tried to confuse world public 
by his statement that Bonn sought 
neither national control nor natio- 
nal ownership of nuclear weapons. 
What he did not say was that 
West Germany has already con- 
trol of nuclear weapons by its 
membership of the Nuclear Plan- 
ning Committee which was set up 
on the recommendations of the 
McNamara Committee. West 
Germany now wants joint posses- 
sion, that is it wants to havea 
share in the manning of nuclear 


weapons. This has been made 
clear by Dr. Shroeder. 

If this is the position, then 
Moscow is not likely to be impres- 
ed by the new conciliatory moves 
towards the East. The visit of 
Rumanian Foreign Minister 
Manescue to Bonn is of course 


„significant, but it is unlikely to 


lead to any thaw in the relations 
of Bonn with the Eastern count- 
ries. The only simple factor 


‘which has emerged out of the re- 


thinking in Central Europe is that 
all are in favour of increased trade 
not only with West Germany but 
also with the USA. 

Kiesinger has also failed to 
establish better relations with 
France. The worsening of rela- 
tions between France and West 
Germany under Erhard's Chan- 
cellorship was perhaps the princi- 
pal cause why he created serious 
opposition within his own party 
against him. What is more, 
during his tenure, he worked for 
a closer alliance with the USA 
while de Gaulle wanted to free 
Europe from the US entangle- 
ments. Asa result, Erhard deeply 
antagonised the General, while 
the close friendship established 
between Erhard and Johnson 
foundered on economic rocks when 


` the Ruhr barons rose up in arms 


against Erhard against the sub- 
sidy given to American troop 
maintenance in West Germany by 
the heavy West German arms 
purchase commitments in America. 


Clung to Coat-Tails 


‘It looked Bonn’s isolation was 
almost complete. And this is 
also dangerous, for it can only 
favour the neo-nazis who have 
done well at the recent West 
German elections. Bonn’s politi- 
cal postures are barren. So long 
it followed a dog-in-the-manger 
policy. It clung long to the coat- 
tails of Uncle Sam without any 
reward. Its advocacy of British 
entry into the EEC is designed to 
weaken the French position in 
Europe, clearly a wrong policy. 

The various visits by statesmen 
have to be placed in this context 
of West German isolation in 
Europe. Soviet policy is designed 
to woo more of the European 
powers away from American in- 
volvement, which threatens to 
drag them today to some Far- 
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Eastern adventure. In this Moscow 


has succeeded, for it is now accep- _ 


"ted by almost all European powers 
except West Germany that the 
cold war posture is sterile and 
futile. The Podgorny visit to 
Italy has taken Italy closer to the 
Soviet Union. France, too, has 
established the best of relations. 
The Kosygin visit to Britain is 
also designed, perhaps, to woo 


Britain away from the USA, which - 


is of course a more difficult job. 
Moscow rightly feels 
Vietnam war is the main stumb- 
ling block to better international 
relations and Britain can do some- 
thing to help here, for it is only 
the British government which sup- 
ports US policy over Vietnam. 


Similarly, solution of the Viet- 


nam conflict will free Britain of 
the obligation to support US Far-. 





Kashmir: 


AKISTAN has more in com- 

mon with India than with 

any other country in the world. 
The people of both countries come 
from the same stock. “The two na- 
tional languages of Pakistan are 
also two national languages of 
India and at least four languages 
are spoken commonly; their 
economies are still interdependent 
in many respects ; their emotions 
are largely conditioned by co- 
mmon factors ; tbey have appa- 
rent common interests in mili- 
tary, political and economic sp- 
heres ; they have common friends; 


1. Kashmir: A Study in India- 
Pakistan Relations by Sisir 





Gupta. (Asia Publishing 
House, Pages 511, 1966 
Price Rs. 42) 


2. Crisis in Kashmir : by 


Alastair Lamb. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, Pages 150, 
25 s, net) 
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that the. 


Eastern policies. Kosygin has 
dangled before Britain the sweet 
carrot of better economic coope- 
ration and the Federation of 
British Industries and the Tories 
are bound to respond warmly. 
Europe. is in a melting pot 
again. 
trends, which have not worked 
themselves out nor run into dead- 
ends yet. But one thing is'clear— 
the sterile posture of the cold war 
is a thing of the past, except for 
West Germany. But there is no 
definite alternative policy to re- 
place it. Perhaps a British entry 
into Europe will help the process 
of evolving a saner European 
policy, that is, if the British have 
a mind to it. A number of 
nations are of course going to get 
hurt in the process. Moscow it- 
self is facing a dilemma. It wants 
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the same literary figures—Tagore 
and Iqbal, Nazrul Islam and 
Waris Shah, Ghalib and Sarat 
Chandra Chaiterjee— are held 
in the highest esteem in both 
the countries; their music and 
dancing, art and painting draw 
common inspirations and observe 
common ferms ; even their hu- 
mour is common". Why, then 
should it be necessary for them to 
go to war? Where does the 
warring impulse come from? 
Can we not change the atmosph- 
ere into one of co-existence and 
cooperation ? 


These enquiries led Sisir 
Gupta to examine the Kashmir 
dispute and the Indo-Pak rela- 
tion in all possible aspects with 
the objectivity of a scholar and 
probity of a first-rate analyst! 
The appearance in the market at 
about the same time of another 
book “Crisis in Kashmir” by Alas- 


It. still offers a variety of . 


better relations with America to 
maintain world peace, but it also 
wants to see the emergence of an 
independent Europe. From pre- 
sent trends such an independent 
Europe will remain isolationist if 
not hostile to the USA. These 
are contradictory trends and a 
choice will have to be made. This 
choice isa problem not only for 
Moscow, but for the fence-sitters, 
particularly for Britain and West 
Germany. All these confusing 
trends must be making Washing- 
ton the most perplexed. Will 
Washington now say good-bye to 
its cold war policy and enter into 
a new realism? But this is to 
ignore what is happening in China 
in which the stakes are indeed 
very high. 


Contrast in Approach 


tair Lamb? invariably invites a 
cross-checking of facts and com- 
paring the approaches and con- 
clusions. Unfortunately, the 
levels of treatment of the two 
books are entirely different, Alas- 
tair Lamb's being a cheap, over- 
simplified analysis of the scene 
by a Westerner who has no per- 
ception of the deeper realities of 
life in the Indo-Pakistan subcon- 
tinent : practically every point 
that he makes on controversial 
issues stands condemned by the 
facts provided earlier by his fe- 
llow-nationals who had some- 
thing to do with India's gover- 
nance or who had come on a 
study mission. He puts on a 
veneer of impartiality which 
easily wears thin and shows him 
up as a superficial hack writer, 
ever ready to write a book without 
the patience for painstaking re- 
search. 
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Sisir Gupta's book is a veri- 
table mine of information. Never 
before was there such a documen- 
tation of facts on Kashmir and 
Indo-Pak relations : its collection 
of revealing quotations is amazing. 
Gupta’s decade-long efforts at 
seeking clarifications from emi- 
nent scholars and public men of 
both countries have given him 
deep insights. ' From now on, 
whoever wants to speak knowled- 
geably on Kashmir and Indo-Pak 
issues will find’ this book ag 
pensable. 


Lamb’s book, on the other 
hand, is replete with mis-state- 
ments of facts : omission of in- 
convenient facts are also common. 


But for the widespread confusion l 


in the Western mind about the real 
nature of Indo-Pak relation, the 
book could have been. dismissed 
out of hand as unworthy | of 
serious consideration. This con- 
fusion has its roots in the Wes- 
tern man seeking .to understand 
the phenomenon .. of Kashmir 
dispute by. projecting his own ex- 
perience in a European situation 
which bears no relation; to the 
facts of this, case... To. a "West 
German, Kashmir! s, accession 
to India is parallel to the ‘Soviet 
occupation of East Germany and 
the grabbing by, Poland cf certain 
German territories’. . To an ave- 
rage Westerner, the ‘Government 
of India’s refusal to hold a plebis- 
„cite now, after the lapsė of so 
many years, is comparable to an 
imposition in’ some. of . ;the Co- 
mmunist States, To .Lamb, this 
is a characteristic- situation ‘of the 
Alsace-Lorraine type. “Since 
Germany held Alsace-Lorraine 
and showed no inclination to 
surrender it, Farnce, was obliged 
to find means to force the matter". 

Similarly, Pakistan's -war effort 
is to undo the wrong of India. 

Tt does not occur.to him that the 
Indian leaders whom he was accu- 
sing of German-like behaviour, 
had, unlike the. Germans, sent 
messages through Lord Mount- 
batten to the Kashmir ruler that 
the State’s accession to Pakistan 
would not be regarded an unfriend- 
ly act and that, therefore, his ana- 
logy might be wrong. 


Alastair Lamb's basic point is: 
“While the fact of 'partition 
may fairly be blamed. on the 
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“token, -in Kashmir where 


, Political. Department : 
Lamb'is a member of the same 


*two-nation' theory, yet many of 
the unháppy consequences of 
partition are the product of the 
‘persistence of the ‘one-nation’ 
theory in their refusal to recognise 
the full implications of Pakistan. 
The ‘one-nation’ theory did not 
prevent Pakistan from.” coming 
‘into being : it did, however, gua- 
rantee that the relations between 
Pakistan and India would be 
‘subject to constant stress and 
strain.” (p. 14) He feels India’s 
arguments, however impressive, 
are not the real arguments upon 


' which she operated: but’ that she 
"was inspired by a desire to undo 


partition (p.143) and that India did 
not reaffirm Pakistan's right to 
exist as an Islamic State (p. 143). 
In-comparing the actions of India 
towards Kashmir, Junagadh ‘and 
Hyderabad, he only finds: ‘that 
a plebiscite’: was held in Junagadh 


: because it suited Indian’ policy: 


in Keshmir, a plebiscite' has not 
been held because it has not sui- 
ted Indian policy.’ “In ''Hydera- 
bad, where the use of military 
force! by India has been expedient, 
so that forcé has been declared: to 
be morally justified. By the ios 
t a 
use of Pakistani military ‘force 


; has not suited: Indian, policy, so 
also has it. been condemned. on 


moral grounds." (p. 16). 


This is rabid addindiadism: 
coloured by the prejudices of a 


*Britisher: who elects to be blind 


to facts and'delights in cheap 
jibes.. Leonard’ Mosley, author 
of The Last Days of the British 


Raj was ‘honest in admitting that „` 


“the majority of British civil 
servants: war ','pro-Muslim 
(read *pro-Muslim League"). He 
was easier to gèt on with." -Mi- 
chael Edwards, euthor- of the 
Last Years of British India, also 
spoke of: the same thing: about 
the anti-Congress bias of.the then 
officials. 


species without ever having wor- 


‘ked as`a civil‘ servant in India. 


‘He does not take account of the 


* facts, which Sisir Gupta does and 


Mosley did, that whatever might 


have been the depth of feeling : 


against Partition in the early 
years, effective opinion in the 
Congress had not only reconciled 
itself to the partition idea by 
‘the end of 1946, but had in fact 


- “good riddance”, 


"friendly 


_I would decline it for 
'Teasons. 


- problems. 


12, 1947 ; 
“ill-will. 


begun to regard partition ás ä 
as an isolation 
of poison, an amputation. The 
best exposition of India’s attitude 
on this question was given by 


- Nehru in the Aligerh University 


shortly after Partition. 

-attempt to 
disrupt Pakistan would recoil 
to India’s disadvantage. If we 
had wanted to break Pakistan, 
why did we agree to the Partition? 
It was easier to prevent it then 
tham to try to do so now after all 


‘that has happened. There is no 


going back in history As a 


: matter of fact, it is to India's ad- 


vantage that Pakistan should be a 
secure and prosperous State with 
which we can develop close and 
relations. If, today, 
by dny chance I were offered the 
reunion of India and Pakistan, 
obvious 
J do not want to carry 
the burden of Pakistan's great 
'T ‘have enough of 


my own. Any closer association 


“must come out of a normal pro- 


cess, and ‘in a friendly way, 
which does not end Pakistan as a 
State, but makes it an equal part 
of'a larger union in which several 


countries might. be associated." 
‘(Sisir Gupta's book, p. 464)* 


Sardar‘ Patel “had even ear- 
lier askd at Rajkot on November 
“I bear Pakistan no 
I wish: them Godspeed; 
let'them only leave us alone, to 
pursue our own salvation, and 


' stop meddling: with our affairs in 


places like far off . Tripura. We 
‘shall then settle down to our res- 
pective destiny. Maybe, after 


- we have become prosperous, they 


themselves wil awaken to the 


- need for reunion in the interest 
- of both. It is neither our busi- 


ness nor our interest to force a 


"reunion. We only wish to be 


left alone. ;.......... 
And it is not these statements 


alone that disprove Lamb. That 


India had been willing from the 


- very early years of freedom not 
- to. divert or reduce the flow of 
.:'the Chénab 


river: by artificial 


*Nehru, talking to Sulzburger of 


the New York Times in March 
` - 1957 also made the same point. 


‘+, Hesaid that in future, if both 


sides were willing, there could 
be a confederation with each 

` member-nation maintaining its 
independence intact. 
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construction, surely represented a 
friendly approach to Pakistan. 
India would never have signed 
the Indus Water Treaty if des- 
truction of Pakistan had been her 
aim. There were times when in- 
fluential leaders of East Bengal 
had sought India's help in a se- 
cessionist move, which was re- 
fused. India could have easily 
helped the Pakhtoon demand for 
self-determination and this would 
have even been justified in driving 
home to Pakistan the truth that 
self-determination applied to 
parts of a country can only yield 
bitter fruits ; but she has refrain- 
ed from taking this course simply 
because she feels the beginning 
of disintegration of Pakistan was 
not good for the stability of the 
region and, therefore, for India. 
Yet Lamb discovers India’s eager- 
ness to undo Partition ! 

For him the gospel truth had 
been pronounced by Sir Claude 
Auchinleck who had in Septem- 
ber, 1947 written secretly to his 
superiors that “the present Indian 
Cabinet are implacably deter- 
mined to do all in their power to 
prevent the establishment of the 

. Dominion of Pakistan ona firm 
basis. In this situation I am 
supported by the unanimous opi- 
nion of my senior officers,. and 
indeed by all British officers cog- 
nizant of the situation." Certain- 
ly, Lamb is entitled to regard Sir 
Claude Auchinleck's evidence as 
weightier than all other evidences 
put together ! But other British 
authors have ridiculed the same 
Auchinleck's immediate pre-par- 
tition assessment and convic- 
tion *that Indian independence 
would be followed by a massacre 
of the British element in this 
country.” This was at a time 
when Indian communities were 
shedding each other's blood end 
the only element that was safe 
was the British. 

Compare this with Sisir 
Gupta's analysis of the problem. 
He points to the basic cause in a 
cryptic sentence, “in so far as 
there was a myth of India's unity, 
there was also a fantasy of Indian 
Muslims’ unity.” (p 14). It 
needs a little elaboration. India 
was before 1947 and is even now 
a multi-nation State, unlike the 
single-nation States of Europe. 
If the present efforts to build 
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one United States of Europe 
succeed, the West would come to 
appreciate better the problems 
of loyalties in a subcontinent 
The present problems of India 
in fact, are the problems of the 
future for Europe and other 
groups of countries. The Indian 
situation is even more complex. 
India has been not only a multi- 
national, multi-racial, multi- 
lingual State but also a multi- 
religious society. The West will 
perhaps ‘never fully appreciate 
India’s problems because the 
proselytization of the Christian 
faith centuries earlier had pla- 
ced practically the whole of Eu- 
rope and America on one religion, 
and separation of the church from 
the State, too, was achieved ,cen- 
turies earlier. In India many re- 
ligions have co-existed. The 
Americans can understand the 
phenomenon only if the Negroes 
in USA turn into Block Muslims, 
-Claim to be a separate nation 
and carve out a part of the 
country . where they are a 
majority, as their homeland. Prof. 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith rightly 
observed, Indian society is a 
miniature. of the. future . world 
society. 
In the pre-Independence period 
: the attempts of the Indian national 
movement to rouse an all- India 
secular nationalism had naturally 
to.cut through the regional (sub- 
national) and communal loyalties. 
The presence of an alien govern- 
ment had provided sufficient. im- 
pulse for all-India nationalism to 
get the better of sub-national 
loyalties. But communal loyal- 
ties, although they showed signs 
of yielding at times, were pro- 
ving stubborn: emotions could 
be roused in the name of Islam. 
Unevenness of development of the 
elite among the religious commu- 
nities and the willingness of an 


alien power to exploit the divi-: 


sions fanned the communal fire. 
To this was added a unique prob- 
lem. The Muslims have never 
in any country and at any time 


: shared power with any other 


community: they have always 
either ruled or have been ruled. 
When, therefore, in the forties, 
the prospect appeared of their 
sharing power with the other 
communities— that too, as a 
minority, they could not reconcile 


themselves to the demands of 
democracy, for this had no pre- 
cedent. 

But in thc same manner as 
there was no strong all-India 
nationalism, there was no Muslim 
nation. There was much in 
common between a Bengali Mus- 
lim and-a Bengali Hindu, which 
he did not share even with the 
Muslim in the Punjab.‘ Why did, 
then, the Muslim League claimed 
the Muslims to be one separate 
nation? Gupta traces the his- 
tory of the claim. When the 
League found that its demands : 
for special rights for the Muslims 
on thé ground of their Political im- 
portance rather than their numeri- 
cal importance was un-achiev- 
able by agitation for “minority 


rights?— the despair was due to 
the Muslim League's 


failure to 
form Ministries in the Muslim 
majority’ provinces like NWFP, 
Bengal, Punjab— ‘t raised a 
new slogan that the Muslims cons- 
titute one nation. Are not nation, 
big or smiall, entitled to parity 
of status ! To follow it up, they 
said they would have a separate 
homeland. Curiously enough, 
the League did not seek the trans- 
fer of domicile of the Muslims 
from areas where they were in a 
minority. The demand : was 
purely a bargaining. counter. It 
will be seen that the Muslim 
League, rather inconsistently with 
its two-nation theory, had hoped 
that all the provinces in which 
the’ Muslims were in a majority 
(Bengal, Punjab, not to speak of 
‘Sindh and NWFP) would be 
included, undivided, in Pakistan 
and the rest would ferm the 
*Hindu  'State" and the two 
nations would co-exist in a loose 
federation in India. ` 

` The tragi-comedy of the situa- 
tion is that what was advanced 


` just asa bargaining counter* came 
'to be conceded in highly unna- 
'tural circumstances of mass ki- 


llings for which the League had 
given a call. A Security Council 
nominee om the United Nations 


' Commission for India and Pakis- 


* That this was no more than a 


bargaining counter.can be seen 

from Jinnah's earlier denuncia- 

tion of the suggestion for Pakistan 

in strong terms. He had called it 

*chimerical" when an Indian 

Muslim studying at Cambridge 
. had mooted it. 
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tan (UNCIP) answered a key 
question when he said that “app- 
eal to religious fanaticism could 
not be regarded as legitimate po- 
litical activity." Yet, it was 
this very fanaticism that had br- 
‘ought about partition of the In- 
dian subcontinent. As an 
American author pointed out, 
the Muslim League rolled over 
the local opposition in areas now 


constituting Pakistan only in 
the eleventh-hour heat of co- 
mmunal war. The result is the 


Muslims, as also the Hindus, in 
both countries have now to search 
out for positive subsistence for 
today’s separateness. 

For Lamb — and there are 
many like him— this background 
is not of much use. “Once the 
sub-continent has been partition- 
ed on a communal basis, you 
should complete the partition by 
dividing Jammu, and Kashmir 
on communal lines,” he says. 
This is because he is not con- 
cerned with any understanding 
of the deeper impulses of the peop- 
le inhabiting this sub-continent. 
He finds in Kashmir only a fight 
. over a tract of land, and interes- 
tingly enough, accuses India of 
treating the matter as “of terri- 
tority rather than people". (p.141) 
By his logic if India had under- 
stood that this was a matter of 
people, then, immediately she 
would have understood that these 
people were Muslims and should 
be given over to Pakistan! He 
does not understand what it 
has meant to the Muslims of 
Pakistan to have lost their claim 
to Delhi which was the seat of 
Muslim power, Agra famous 
for its Taj Mahal, Aligarh, 
the principal seats of Muslim 
learning Ajmer the place of 
pilgrimage, and Lucknow the seat 
of the Nawabs. He does not 
understand what the loss of Mo- 
henjodaro and Harappa and 
Taxila has meant to the people 
of the country now called India. 

He himself concedes that the 
two wings of Pakistan, separated 
by thousand miles are a geogra- 
phical monstrosity. Whereas the 
original Pakistan resolution had 
sought the two separate wings to 
be two separate Muslim states— 
perhaps Jinnah agreed to this at 
that time hoping that this would 
give Muslim League larger re- 
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presentation at the Centre— there 
emerged one State of Pakistan, 
in which the eastern wing could 
not feel a sense of identity with 
the western wing. This created 
two grave problems : the crisis of 
identity and a perpetuation of the 
same obsession of political im- 
portance in relation to the rest 
of India. 

To take the latter first, what 
was previously, “the Muslim urge 
for parity with the rest of the non- 
Muslims has now become Pakis- 
tan's urge for parity with India". 
Only this can explain the Pakistan 
leader's persistent attempts in 
1947 to lure away from India as 
many princely States as possible— 
(Jodhpur, Travancore, Junagadh 
and Hyderabad)— States whose 
economies were invaribly inte- 
grated with the rest of India, 
even though India did not think 
of putting any kind of difficulty 
in the way of integration of the 
States within the geographical 
boundaries of Pakistan. Pakis- 
tan, irrespective of her size and 
population, seeks military balance 
with India (in Sisir Gupta's words, 
when Pakistan seeks “joint de- 
fence" she really means “equal 
defence"), resents any country 
attaching more importance to 
India in the counsels of nations, 
enters into alliances, today with 
the USA to morrow with China 
to find a sense of belonging ina 
larger group. Any sign of wea- 
kening of India brings satisfac- 
tion to Pakistan. The furious 
urge that drives Pakistan is to 
unsettle the status quo: it has 
developed a vested interest in ins- 
tability in the region. Kash- 
mir dispute is only a symptom of 
the malaise, it is not the root cause 
of the trouble. 

Partition has also created 
for Pakistan a fundamental prob- 
lem — the problem of indentity. 
Jf religion decided nationality, 
what was the identity of the Mus- 
lims in India ? Were they Pa- 
kistani expatriates in India? 
And what of the non-Muslims 
in Pakistan? Did Pakistan, or 
did it not, represent the Indian 
Muslims? Was Pakistan a 
homeland for the Muslims of 
Pakistan or for the Muslims of the 
entire sub-continent ? As Gupta 
points out, it was impossible for 
Pakistan to face this question, 


more so because the strongholds 
of the Muslim League movement 
in undivided India were in pro- 
vinces where the Muslims were in 
a minority (UP, Bombay). While 
the Muslims in these areas 
fought the most fer a separate 
homeland, for “freedom from a 
United India", it was only the 
Muslim majority areas that were 
carved out to form Pakistan. 

Pakistan led to yet other con- 
sequences, Unlike the Congress 
in India, the Muslim League 
was weak in the Muslim majority. 
areas. The League was routed 
in the very first elections in East 
Pakistan. The movement for 
separate Pakhtoonistan and Ba- 
luchistan grew and Pakistan was 
faced with political instability. 
On the Indian side, too, there were 
emotional problems cf adju.t- 
ments for the Muslims who had, 
in the immediately preceding 
period, shown emotions for a 
State in which they were not to be 
included. 

Pakistan, therefore, sought 
from the very beginning, to de- 
fine its national identity in terms 
of a “debilitating negativism of 
some joint antipathy to India" 
that the Pakistanis were “all 
non and  anti-India". “India 
thus remains a major element in 
the separate nationhood of Pa- 
kistan and the shortest cut to a 
solution of a crisis of identity 
was to constantly stress the reli- 
gious differences between India 
and Pakistan". As Prof. Cest- 
well Smith pointed out, “the 
Pakistani Muslims have had a 
heavy psychological investment 
in the conviction that Indian 
Muslims are mistreated, that at 
times one can not but detect a 
morbid welcoming of adverse 
news and resistance to awareness 
of the Indo-Muslim welfare.” 

The only positive element was 
the Muslimness which, they tho- 
ught, would give a meaning to 
their collaboration. But that, 
too, raised problems. If East 
Pakistan and Pakhtoons refused 
to be in the same State in spite of 
their common Muslimness, no- 
thing remained of the identity 
and all justification for forming a 
separate State got lost. And if 
Kashmir, too, in spite of a pre- 
dominantly Muslim character of 
its population, acceded to India, 
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how can India be presented as a 
country which did not tolerate 
Islam as a religion ? 

This crisis of identity, of which 
the Kashmir tangle is only a re- 
flection, can be resolved only by 
the development of territorial na- 
tionalism and elimination of reli- 
gious slogans and divisive concepts 
from politics. The architect of 
Pakistan, Jinnah, discovered its 
importance at the dawn of free- 
dom. His speech on August 11, 
1957 in the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly was an unmistakable 
proof of his new realisation. 
It is, however, a calamity that 
Pakistan’s steps towards secular- 
ism have always been followed by 
retreats into communal slogans. 
This is the dilemma in Pakistan 
politics. It has never been faced 
squarely but it must be got over if 
stability is to be restored in this 
part of the world. 

Men like Alastair Lamb do 
noi understand this. Instead of 
finding the solution in a return to 
secular politics, he is bent on pro- 
ving that secularism is not in pros- 
pect, for neither India nor Pa kistan 
is secular. To him India is a 
*Hindu" state just as Pakistan is 
an Islamic state. He uses a per- 
fectly valid statement of Donald 
Smith to plead for a wrong cause. 
Smith had warned that secularism 
is not yet firmly established in 
India. While this would lead any- 
body else to feel that nothing 
should be done to retard the pro- 
gress of secularism, Lamb has 
concluded that nothing needs be 
or can be done to save it, for it is 
non-existent. If he had not been 
blinded by his deep prejudices 
against India, he could have re- 
vised his opinion in the light of the 
recent experience. The “ban on 
cow slaughter" campaign and in- 
definite fasts have shown that the 
sentiment of the Indian people, 
by and large, is robust: even the 
eritical condition of the religious 
leader failed to create a mass up- 
surge and the Government also 
remained firm. 

Lamb's prescription (partition 
of the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir on communal lines) flows from 
his misreading of the disease and 
can only cause the chances of 
recovery from the basic illness to 
recede further. For this will deep- 
en the crisis (of identity) in the 
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Indian Muslim's lives. Reducing 
the minority in India is no solu- 
tion. In the same way a strong 
Opposition is necessary to keep 
democracy from degenerating, a 
strong minority is required in the 
present stage of our secular deve- 
lopment to prevent a relapse into 
obscurantism; and in the interest 
of our composite culture, we will 
always require variety. A wester- 
ner, because he lives in a different 
milieu, does not understand the 
importance and difficult processes 
of secularisation in societies like 
ours. He only thinks of determi- 
nation of the self which, in the 
ultimate analysis, implies self- 
determination of the individual. 
He does not cause to consider how 
this self-determination of the indi- 
vidual can be operative if there is 
disbelief, tension and insecurity 
between individual neighbours on 
the ground of religion. 

Lamb is perhaps right when 
he says that there has been a 
decline in Indian popularity in 
Kashmir but he is wrong when he 
says that if Kashmiris were con- 
sulted “from 1953, if not earlier, 
it would have involved the likeli- 
hood of the transfer of territory 
to Pakistan". If he cares to read 
the despatch of the Manchester 
Guardian correspondent who tra- 
velled in Kashmir during the cri- 
tical days of 1965 he would know 
that decline of Indian popularity 
does not mean an increase in 
willingness to join Pakistan. The 
decline of Indian popularity in 
Kashmir may have many causes 
which are not often understood by 
foreign friends even including 
the Soviet leaders. Here, again, 
Sri Sisir Gupta, with his usually 
keen insight, points to the fact 
that the sub-national loyalties of 
the people in a country's periphe- 
ral regions is always weaker than 
those of the people at the centre. 
Obviously, | Sri Jaya Prakash 
Narain, whom Mr. Lamb quotes, 
is not sufficiently aware of this 
problem. This problem existed 
even in the earlier days. Over and 
above this, if certain Big Powers 
help keep alive an international 
dispute for decades, the local popu- 
lace, particularly if it happens to 
bea minority community, is likely 
to waver. If such a dispute persis- 
ted over the fate of the Muslims 
of Sinkiang or even of Uzbekstan 


or Tadjikstan, such weakening of 
the loyalties could certainly be 
expected, and if the principle of 
self-determination were applied 
to those parts, it might even yield 
not too happy resuits. 

It is not the purpose here to 
discuss whether the accession was 
final or irrevocable or what pro- 
blems it creates before a multi- 
national State if a  plebiscite is 
held after a couple of decades of 
living together. The more impor- 
tant point is: is a confederation of 
India and Pakistan and Kashmir as 
a separate State possible ? It may 
be that people like Sheikh Abdul- 
lah might be having this idea at 
the back of their minds and per- 
haps they want to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between India 
and Pakistan in this particular 
manner. But it is not likely to 
succeed and may even lead to dis- 
astrous results. ,Firsly, Pakistan 
would not agree to it because it 
fears the apex body would “go on 
assuming more and more powers.” 
Secondly, this will give a fillip 
to East Pakistan to acquire inde- 
pendence and then ask for mem- 
bership of the confederation; and . 
the same process may also develop 
in India. If this is attempted before 
a strong territorial nationalism de- 
velops, it will be the beginning of 
disintegration of both. 

The only solution, which is 
the least undesirable is a parti- 
tion of the State along the lines of 
actual control. Sri Gupta points 
out that from the viewpoint of 
ethnic and linguistic considera- 
tion, too, the cease-fire does pro- 
vide a rough-and-ready basis for 
division. 

It needs to be noted that Mr. 
Lamb, who once sought to be 
recognised as an authority on 
India’s northern borders, has for- 
tified the claim by writing a book 
on Kashmir: in fact, he has shown 
himself up as one of those profes- 
sional India-baiters who are not 
scarce in Britain. Interestingly, the 
only point on which he differs 
from the Pakistani leaders is in 
the interpretation of the Tashkent 
Agreement. He says, “In effect, 
it suggested that Kashmir should 
be put into cold storage while 
other more urgent problems were 
being solved." A lesser partisan 
would have stated it sought to 
freeze the status quo. 
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it was an easy delivery. God bless you, my daughter. The tady 
doctor is very able and kind. 


When | was your age, | remember, my sister died in confmement. 
The dai could not manage the case. There was no hospital 
within 15 miles. We hurried to fetch the tady doctor in the 
town, but it was too late. She had a car but it could not reach 
here. We were unlucky. 


The same year, was it 1944 1—more misfortunes followed. Two 
of my uncles died of malaria. Uma's father was one. Then my 
cousin Arun’s entire family was afflicted with smallpox. We 
prayed; they recovered, but badly damaged. Renu, the 
youngest lost her eye-sight. 


Thank God, we don’t hear of pre-mature deaths so often now. 
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oO final aim can only be a classless society 
with equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 

ultimately a world order. Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will often 


be necessary. 
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HE people have given their. Jedit io the Sidni : 


possible in a society whose; economic life is 

virtually controlled by the money power of Big 
Business and .feudal interests.. : The, fact that the 
common people ali over the.country.. are: thoroughly 
disillusioned with the Congress after Jawaharlal Nehru 
was conclusively , ops during: ‘the. election 
campaigns. . 

Equally, it has ‘been. ' established : ihat: iier the 
Leftist forces were able to join hands they could 
provide a powerful challenge to the hegemony of the 
monied classes backed by foreign, capital, especially. 
American, Even if, the. „ progressive forces. in the 
Opposition have not gained, to-the extent: they should 
have on the ‘strength of the people's aspirations and 
feelings because of their financial,and other resources 
being no match for those of the, reactionary -parties 
and candidates, it cannot be doubted'that the fourth 
General Election, as never before, has brought to the 
surface and has given: voice. to’ the seething discontent 
of the overwhelming majority of the population living 
close to or below the poverty line. The extent of dis- 
content over the domination in the ruling party by Big 
Business interests was perhaps best symbolised by the 
massive upsurge witnessed in Bombay city, the 
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citadel ‘of anti-democratic reaction and foreign 
influence represented by Sri S.K. Patil and his guided 
BPCC. To theextent the results of the elections have 
not teflected fully and all over the ‘country: this 
situation of total. resentment against the exploiters 
and their stooges, the task of the progressive forces 
to unite and organise "iepae (ves has been strikingly 


' underlined. 


The common people and their genuine spokes: 
men have now to give serious ‘ thought to the best 
ways of consolidating the gains made in: the. elections 
as well as during the campaign period, and.also draw 
the riecessary lessons from the losses: wherever . they 
have occurred. The most glaring lesson of the Gene- 
ral Election is again'provided by Bombay, where the 
unprecedented fight given to Sri Patil and his money- 
doling goonda machine by Sampoorna Maharashtra 
Samiti candidate George Fernandes has proved that 
it was lack of purposeful unity in Leftist ranks in the 
past that. had enabled the agents of Reaction and the 
CIA to rule the roost in that city and consequently 
have a disproportionately influential position in the 
Congress hierarchy and the administration. This has 
been the lesson from many other pockets of Reaction. 
in the country. If the Left had taken up the challenge 
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vious elections as it did this time, there can be no doubt 
that vested interests in the country could not have 
grown as strong and aggressive as they are today. In the 
face of steady and continuous unity among the parties 
pledged to free the people from the shackles forged 
by Big Money, all the funds from capitalists at home 
and abroad that Sri Patil and his henchmen could 
have secured would have been oflittle avail. Nor 
would the many malpractices and slander campáign 
indulged in against Sri Krishna Menon by CIA-run 
organisations with Indian labels and. personnel have 
been possible. 

If in West Bengal, for instance, the Left had 
presented a solid phalanx, the end of the rule of 
monopolists and American stooges could well have 
been brought much nearer. As for the other States 
—excluding Kerala—Leftist disunity has been the 
biggest single factor responsible for whatever success 
feudal and Big Business interests have achieved in 
terms of boosting their lobbies in Parliament and 
the State Legislatures. 

Whatever the number of seats the Congress might 
have won or lost in the elections, it.is.today a party 
discredited hopelessly in the eyes of the people. 
Whatever the number of MPs and MLAs the Right 
wing parties have managed to push i in, their strength 
is based on the widespread 'anti- -Congress sentiment 
rather than on their ‘own inherent merit. or the faith 
of the electorate in them. The. danger to the common 
people's immediate and long-term interests lies in the 
fact that the common aim of ' preserving and protect- 
ing vested interests willgradually lead closing of 





the purpose of suppressing the people and continuing 
unabashed exploitationof the working classes who form 
the bulk ofthe population in both the rural and the 
urban areas. There isalready ample evidence of this 
threat, of which progressive public opinion as well 
as the coherent Leftist leadership should be fully 
conscious while drawing up plans for the future. 
Those who in the last few weeks have had occasion 


: to comprehend the vast extent of benefit accruing to the 


cause of the exploited majority from united Left action 
have the right to expect what wisdom will dawn on 
those sections of the leadership of the progressive 
movement in India which have chosen to come:in 
the way of such united action in the past. There is 
no time to engage in the luxury of mudslinging. But 
there is need to make a big effort on a  natoinal 
scale to bring about unity in the Leftist ranks, and 
the need is urgent. Personal equations and bicker- 
ings must be shoved aside resolutely, and an effort 
made to construct a common platform which can be 
shared enthusiastically ‘by all forward-looking 
elements in the country. 

This task calls for two things: first the present 
leaders of the different Left parties should do serious 
heart-searching; and secondly, a new’ leadership 
must emerge which, not having been involved in the’ 
in-fighting in the Left wing hitherto, can command 
confidence and provide new guidelines for advance 
towards the goal of socialism. To this pressing task 
progressive parties ‘and individuals must address 
themselves right now if posterity is not to accuse 
them of having betrayed the millions of this. land. 


,HOW STRONG IS OUR DEMOCRACY: 


ITH the conclusion of the 


massive General Elections in ` 


which more than 15 crores 
of voters are believed to have 
exercised their franchise, it is but 
natural that there should be some 
introspection about the strength 
of our democracy. 

The power of the demos in 
this country has been demonstrat- 
ed in an unmistakable manner 
by the very high percentage of 
polling, the highest-in any elec- 
tion held in this country. This 
has upset the calculations of all the 
political 
pointed pollsters. It has not 
escaped attention in New Delhi 
that by and large, the Western 
observers both in the diplomatic 
and press corps, had forecast 
that the polling would be low, 
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' Indian affairs. 
pundits and selfap- ` 


doute relying on the precon- 
- ceived notion that the masses were 


apathetic and were getting tired of 
political parties and personalities. 


even went to prophesy the Some, 


doom of parliamentary democracy 
in, India while others like the 


London Economist seem to be al- - 


most sure that the day of military 
dictatorship was not far cnough. 
It would be wrong to regard 


-these observers as being super- 


ficial. Some of them have been 
very ‘experienced specialists on 
Yet the reason 
why they went wrong has to be 
found in-the framework of their 
political thinking which to a large 


measure clouded their objectivity. 


The argument on which they 
seem to have based themselves 
was that with Nehru’s death, 


the absence of any powerful 
leadership inevitably Jed to the. 
crack-up of the entire, “structure 
of Indian democracy. Th» lack of 
a strong Left leadership gavethém 
a sense of relief that there would 
be no decisive swing towards 
the Left; on the’ all-Indià ‘plane 
hence it is 'significant to note 


. that there was no large-scale 


propaganda even among the 
diehard American circles that 
India was on the brink of a Red 
take-over. 

The erosion of the progress- 
ive forces which ‘began with 
the intransigence of China on the 
Indian border and. culminated 
in the capitulationist record of 
Smt Indira Gandhi's one year 
of Prime Ministership encourag- 
ed the Western commentators 
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to believe'that this General Elec- 
tion would ensure the installation 
of. a Right-wing Government 
at the Centre and the: mushro- 


oming of à number of Right- - 


wing coalitions at the State level. 
They thought. that the. rising 
discontent of the: masses would 
only lead to greater indifference 
on their part towards a democratic 
system itself.: In other words, 
in keeping with the long-standing 
tradition of all conservative for- 
ces all over. the world, they did 
not seem to..have invested the 
common man: with a shrewd 
sense of judgment. Relying "on 
their time-honoured calculation 
that the. illiterate and the’ half- 
educated masses: could hardly 
be expected to have a clear sense 
of political direction ‘and 'ignor- 
ing the impact of the. intense 
political education that the mil- 
lions in this. country had gone 
through in the struggle for free- 
dom against British colonial rule, 


the Western observers practically ; 


took it for’ granted ‘that . there 
would: be large-scale apathy of 
the Indian . people towards. the 
' the General Election itself. They 
forgot that the era of Nehru- had 
also left behind. its abiding 
impact in.. politicalising . the 
Indian people, the common man 
in the town and the village, 
and even after’ thé death ‘of 
the Titan that political educat- 
tion had: hardly been lost. : 
While "the. Chinese aggres- 
sion- very largely warped the 
correct understanding of the 
political situation and provided 
a god-send opening for American 
inroad into Indian politics ‘on 
a large-scale,. careful’ observers 
jin. New Delhi have not failed to 


note that in the.last one year, 


the spontaneous public - resent- 
ient against the Government's 


record of surrender to US has 


by .itself . provided an intense 
political education for the Indian 
masses. In fact, side by side with 
pro-West capitulationism at the 
top, there has taken: place ` in 
the ‘course: of last one yéar a 
tremendous. degree ‘of welling 


up of anti-imperialism.at the base. 


Widespread objection to the de- 
valuation which has permeated 
the entire country was’ based 
not so much on an understanding 
of its financial and economic 
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implications as on the realisation 
that the measure was adopted 
at the dictates ‘of a. foreign 
power. If the devaluation : has 
undermined the prestige and po- 
pularity of the Indira: Govern- 
ment, it has also provided. the 
measure: of anti-imperialist' re- 
sentment of the. Indian masses 
against any act of surrender on 
the part of Government. De- 
Spite the strenuous. efforts. of the 
American lobby; the: .unpopular- 
ity of the Johnson Administra- 
tion as a bully that tries to black- 
mail this country .at the hour 
of its direst need, has spread to 
a large spectrum ef. ; Indian 
opinion. 

‘An important: element in this 
Western calculation has been'their 
expectation of phenomenal: success 
of the Rightist forces in: Indian 
politics. ` The - Right" forces: -had 
hoped ‘to: ‘capitalise’ ' “on 
the apathy ‘of ‘thé’ common 
voter. Taking: advantage of" the 
weakness of the: Government, 
it-was clear that. Money Bags’ of 
the -Maharajas'. banked ‘on ‘a 
blitzkreig. Their ‘calculation, like 
that of their "Western patrons, 
was: that’ with the discredit and 


` crack-up of -the Congress, they 


could have a tun-away victory 
merely "on ‘the: issue’ - of 
popular’ ‘discontent: This is 
particularly true of the Swatantra 


‘strategy while the Jan ‘Sangh 


hoped to iíely-', heavily" ` on 
the obscurantist - ‘communal’ ttait 
persistitig - in the- majority 'com- 


‘munity.’ While, ‘to a certain ex- 


tent,’ such' an election strategy: 
did pay dividend ‘particularly in: 


the more backward «areas; by: 


and large their gamble: did not: 


pay off. 
‘It .is important to notè that 


during the initial phase of the - 


election campaign, roughly about 
three months 'ago; these 'Rightist 
parties were ‘claiming to win ma- 
jority in ‘a’ large number of 
States—the organ of Jan Sangh 
‘went to'the extent of prophesying 
the fall of the Congress: ministries 
in as many as nine States—they 
'seemed to pipe down their claims 
considerably as the election cam- 
paign progressed.. 
was brought about not because 


of any demonstration of so-. 
lidarity of the Congress ranks—- 


rather this TER saw the larg- 


This change: 


est number of aissident groups 
walking out-of the parent’ or-: 
ganisation—but because the cam- - 
paigners of the Right’ parties 
also’ began to have an uncom- 
fortable” ' feeling ` 'that the. 
masses were not responding as 
enthusiastically as ' they had 
hoped ' to their clap-trap pro- 
paganda. The old trick of the 
beautiful ^ Maharani descend- 
ing from the Cadillac to kiss the 
baby of the kisan mother could 
hardly work wonders this time. 

The, Congress has lost many 
seats because of its. -own record 
of discredit and, not because of 
outstanding initiative of either 
the Swatantra or the Jan Sangh. 

The large-scale unleashing of com- 
munalist and caste prejudices on 
the part of the Right parties 
particularly, in the Hindi belt 
could be met effectively only in 
those areas where the local. Con- 
gress had a record,-of identifica- 
tion with the common people of 
the area. The corruption at the 
top. and .the kowtowing to Big 
Business and . ‘feudal aristocracy 
might have , brought :. resources 

for -the Congress. - ‘candidates 

but in terms of votes; these have 
in many cases proved to be a 
liability for them. .- 

In contrast wherever the Left 
has won, 'it is because of: the 
long period.of attachment to the 
toiling: people where the kisans 
fight fora better: deal or the 
workers: struggle through the trade 
unions; «there. is practically no: 
single region ‘where the . Left 
has been: able to win. mérely 
because of:a negative stand aga- 
inst the:Congress misrule; where-: 
ver. they could: give. a ‘positive. 
alternative, however feeble; to 
the: Congress record, there ‘they 
have gòt ready response, and in-- , 
spite of serious lack of resources; 
could make a significant headway. 
It is in this background that the 
tragic disunity in the ranks of 
the Communists has been ‘de- 
plored: by.,a ‘large mass of 
common ‘people, even' those who: : 
have no particular attachment to 
the: Communist ideology. 

‘Tiside the Congress too, the ' 
Right forces had banked on a’ 
sort of political coup using as the’ 
lever the onsalught of the Right 
from! outside ; and for this they 
triéd to utilise the differences and : 
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disunity among the rest of the 
leadership. This was clearly seen 
for the first time in the November 
demonstration of the Sadhus in 
the Capital and how it was made 
use of by men like Sri Patil and 
Sri Atulya Ghosh to assert their 
)0wn hegemony. . The contro- 
yersy, over Sri Krishna Menon’s 
ticket also underlined the same 
offensive of the Right. 


' The myth of the organisational 
genius’ of leaders ‘like Sri Patil 
and Sri Ghosh has very largely 
‘been exploded by: the. experience 
"of this" General’ Election. They 
‘were’ supposed to be election ex- 
perts, but from their own discom- 
fiture in facing the electorate it 
was'clear that they had not rec- 
‘koned with the: intelligence of the 
common ‘man, Here too, the 
miscalculation’ on their part was 
that they had hoped to steal'a 
march cashing in on a;low poll, 
in: which ‘their ‘own ‘electioneering 
machinery” well lubricated with 
huge financial support, could en- 
sure the ‘success of their caucus 
rile. But the' reality has de- 
monstrated their: own demora- 
lisation rather’ than: that of the 
miasges, - sate Eh 
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It is thus evident: that: not 
only .the Indian electorate ‘has 
shown alertness about :its own 
privilege under the parliamentary 
system but has not ` permitted 
the Right-wing forces to have a 
walk-over. sIt is‘ ‘not’ merely a 
case of heavy and orderly polling 


but of: a conscious .electorate ` 


which. cannot be totally hood-: 
winked by the demagogy of the 
Right. Even where the Right has 


gained—as it has in a spectacular | 


fashion in, the Capital itself— 
it has been mainly: 
of the. popular disgust with the 
sordid record of the Congress 


both politically and organisa- 


tionally and not because of any. 


power of attraction of the politics 
of the Right. .Perhaps this will 
be: clearer when the poll results 
are. analysed; but the surprise ex- 


pressed in the circles.of the vested ' 


interests at the almost uniformly. 
heavy polling all over the country 
indicates that.their own calcula-. 
tions have not come true. 
There is little chance of 
subversion of Indian democracy 
asa result of any apathy or in- 
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because: 


difference ori the part of the dm 
dian masses, 


*. hel E the 


N. is ‘background the new 
Right campaign for a ‘so- 
called -Nationa!! Government 
is regarded as significant in New 
Delhi. .After having: failed “in 
their original plan of a'spectacular 
and sweeping" victory, they: are 


trying to' forge.à'néw consolida- - 


tion of the' Right forces inside the 
Congress :and outside. The lead 
was given. by Sri Patil: himself 
when he publicly greeted ' the 
Swatantra and the’ Jana‘. Sàngh 
as “democratic”. parties" with 
which he:claimed to have ideolo- 
gical affinity. Rajaji whom ‘Sri 
Patil has, not unwittingly, called 
his guru: recently, has ,even su: 
ggested. Presidential initiative to 
bring about a national coalition, 
a theme, which, has been taken 
over by the publicists of the Right: 
Not without: significance is that 
Sri Ramnath Goenka’s newspaper 
chain which is foremost in: the 
campaign against Sri Krishna 
Menon (its long list, of ,question- 
naire to Sri Menon anonymously 
drafted is ‘believed tọ, have the 
blessings :..of, a: : former Indian 
Ambassador, to Washington now 
active in promoting Wall Street 
investments in this country) is 
the most active in popularising 
Rajaji’s campaign. for a DEOR 
government. 

The innocuous-looking | i, slo: 
gan of a, so-called. National, Gor, 
vernment has, hardly misled,any- 
body into believing :that it is 
anything more than a move for, a 
Right consolidation, exploiting. 
the weakness of the present. govern- 
ment. The high polling in the, 
General Election has scuttled 
the prospects of an overpowering 
Right breakthrough in. Indian, 


. politics while it has upset the chan. 


ces of popularising the need for a. 
dictatorial regime. . Under, the. 
circumstances, the, next..best: is, 
to pressurise the Congress leader- 
ship to accept a Right consolida- 
tion via the so-called National 


Government, There is little doubt; 


that this new move has the ble- 


ssings of Sri Patil and his asso-, 


ciates inside the Congress. . 
This new campaign of a so- 


called National Government is. 
actually meant as a pressure, 


move on the Congress leadership. 


Tt'is meant to create the climate 
for more policy shifts to the Right 


‘rather than to bring about imme- 
-diately:a coalition .at the Centre; 


in fact, .the. Right forces know 


that the:logical implication of a 
real national coalition would. be 


to. include in thé. government all 
Left-wing forces as well, and in 


the context of.the political reality 


ofithis country, even the. Commu- 
nists cannot be left out of such a 
coalition. "The game of the Right 
isi therefore- to demoralise the 
Congress leadership: and to force 
it to make concessions at the policy 
level. :There is already the talk 
that.the Government in future 
should. move: by. consensus;, in 


` other: words, the Right parties 


should: have-the.right to.veto any 
measure which ‘goes against their 
own interests,.or the: behest of 
the-American Lobby. . 

At ‘the State-level, however, 
the Right is keenly interested in 
forcing., coalitions wherever . the 
Congress. will find itself in a: pre- 
carious: position. The strategy 
that is likely to.unfold in thé near 
future will concentrate on bribing, 
if necessary, sections of. vacillat- 
ing elements. inside the Congress 
thereby. bring iabout ministerial 


crises even: ‘where ‘Congress’ might 
form a ‘goveriiment but with slen- 
der majority. Diversionary, issues 
are likely to,be brought up, while 
the reactionary. coterie inside the 
Congress will, demand “free” 
vote or defy the whip to créate 
artificial crises’ "SO that the ruling 
Taion forced to concede: en 
On the whole: the perspective. 
is one of continuous ‘pressure by 
tlie" Right by* nicatis of' subversion 
and diversion só that the Con- 
gress could be ‘browbeaten into. 
submission. To! facilitate its own 
hegemony the’ Right is intensely 
j 
interested in the shape of the 
Governnient that” ‘the’ Congress. 
would set up,at the Centre. Only 
with their. own.' henchmen like. 
Sri Patil and Sti Morarji: in. ‘key 
positions could they ' expect to 


get their plan. through. 
February an N.C. 
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AID WITH CHAINS 





Trading Freedom For US Wheat - 


. ANALYST 


ITH the signing of the new Indo-US agreement 

for two million tonnes of American grain, on 

February 20, a new stage of dependence is 
reached in the economic relations between the two 
countries. - 

It is significant that there was a marked reluctance 
on the part of New Delhi authorities to release the 
text of the agreement as also of protocol, if any, 
attached to it. This is surprising, because this parti- 
cular agreement has been under the amended US 
PL 480 which has come to be known as the Food- 
for-Peace Act. Officials of the Government of India 
have been at pains to emphasise that the terms of this 
agreement are the same as those of the original PL 
480 which expired on December 31 last. 


Short-Lived Relief 


The only point on which this deal can claim to 
be more or less the same is that the purchase price 
of this new import of two million tonnes could be 
paid in rupees and not in dollars asthe amended Food- 
for-Peace Act would insist ,henceforward. But this 
is only a short-lived relief because the US, Adminis- 
tration has made it clear that this concession might 
not be available in future transactions. In fact, in 
the next four years, all sales‘ of US wheat is stipulat- 
ed to be in dollars. 

Even long-range concessions granted under PL 
480 would not possible, and patranisingly Washington 
has asked us to be self-reliant. In conformity with this 
American mandate, the Government of India recently 
made the announcement that it would not go in for 
any “concessional food imports” after 1971. Mark 
that there is no assurance of complete ending of food 
imports by 197]—only “concessional” imports would 
be stopped. But there is little relevance in such a 
declaration since the US Government itself has made 
it clear that it would not permit any concessional 
credit and would expect India to be self-reliant. 

A very significant change in the US policy on 
food exports was brought about last yéar when ‘the 
PL 480 was amended by the Food-for-Peace Act. 
Previously, all such transactions were supposed to be 
dealing in “surplus” US agricultural products; 
and the authority dealing with it was the US De- 
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partment of Agriculture. But allthis is now changed. 
For one thing, the agricultural surplus in America : 
itself has been considerably reduced, Secondly, 
it is now stressed that this business is not.so much 
for disposal of surplus stock but to ensure sale for 
earning dollars. 
Years back, the US Secretary of Agriculture once 
bluntly stated that “Food is power", that is, through 
the pressure of food deals, the US power would 
be asserted and expanded. In polite formal language 
of official documents, however, Washington in those 
days would rarely blurt out such truth, and it was 
long maintained that these were business transactions 
for disposal of surplus stocks. But now the new 
Food-for Peace Act stresses the importance of food 
as an instrument of' American foreign policy. Yn 
other words, food transactions would be directed 
towards the promotion of Washington's foreign policy. 
` It is in this context that the American insistence 
on embargo on trade with North Vietnam and Cuba 
came up. Such ban on trade with what the US 
Government regards as “enemy countries” was so 
long enforced only in the.case of the members of 
US-dominated: military alliances like the NATO and 
the SEATO: Non-aligned nations were never com- 
pelled to accept such humiliating terms. Even the 
Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951—when the: food 
situation in India was much worse and-India’s political 
strength and prestige were weaker than today—the 
US Government did: not venture to impose such 
conditions for food sales. , a i 


‘Scared Officials . 


It is important to note that throughout the nego- 
tiations last year, Indian officisls took a very strange 
stand. Instead of arguing out freely and frankly 
the validity of India’s stand, they behaved like scared 
officials with a petty outlook: first, they hastened to 
assure the US Government that India had. already 
‘ceased to have any trade with North Vietnam. What 

‘they rather ignominiously failed to point out is that 
India's cessation of trade with North Vietnam had 
nothing ‘to do with India’s policy stand in relation to 
Hanoi, but is due to the physical difficulty of reaching 
North Vietnam because of the Chinese blockade (on 
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India) on one side and the American blockade (on 
Vietnam) on the other. To equate India’s position 
in this respect with the US Government’s illegal 
blockade of North Vietnam (illegal under international 
law since US has not officially declared war against 
North Vietnam) shows the danger of entrusting such 
negotiations to officials only too anxious to placate 
US authorities. 

With regard to trade with Cuba too, the American 
conditions are humiliating, Any trade relation between 
two independent countries could hardly be the subject 
matter of scrutiny by a third country, particularly when 
it claims to be friendly. There is no question that 
these conditions were a clear infringement of the inde- 
pendence of our foreign policy. „Today it is Cuba, 
aay it may: be. Czerhoslovakia or the Soviet ¢ 

nion 


Aid or Sale ? 


In a sense, this is worse than aid with strings, for 
the simple reason that this food dealis not aid. but only 
sale of foodgrains on credit: . \Much-is being made: of 
rupee payment. But ourentire trade with the socialist 
countries is on rupee payment, and: have . there: een 
any such conditions imposed by-:them.? 

Perhaps all these considerations led Sri Chagla to 
raise the issue before the. Cabinet, and.as a résult, 
the question of trade embargo was avoided in-the'final 
agreement::it was taken for grantéd, Biesumapy as 
an unmentionable. 

Equally serious inroads into the nation's doveri 
is envisaged. under-the.new. agreement. .Presiderit 
Johnson in his special message to-the US' Congress 
on food aid for India, on February 2,1967 said: “The 
developing nations can no longer take food.supplies 
for granted, while they concentrate-on industrial de- 
velopment alone, or spend vitally 1 needed resources ‘on 
unnecessary military equipment.” in. : ^ 

A ‘careful examination of the: points made inthis 
statement, -will show. its , far-reaching significance. 
First, the US Government. would refuse to.sell its 
surplus stocks unless the entire planning of the econo- 
my is acceptable to it. .It is known that right from 
the Second Five Year Plári, the American authorities 
and World Bank experts have always run ‘down our 
programme of industraialisation. . Now, ' as. Mr. 
Johnson's message makes it.amply Clear, it is the US 
authorities who will seek to set. our pláhning priorities, 
and naturally the entire strategy of industrialisation— 
which is the bed-rock. of any. country’s poonam 
independence—would be scrapped... 
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Secondly, the US Government would prefer to 


have a whip-hand over our defence 'stratépy as’ well. 
India purchases considerable military hardware from 
the Soviet Union and some other socialist countries. 
Mr Johnson may declare such purchase’ as “unneces- 
sary” and demand its scaling down., 

Thirdly, by deciding on the quantum and value. of 
our defence purchases, the US Government can. "I 
well twist and distort our foreign policy „itself. 
we are threatened by any country,, and Washington d s 
interested in backing that country, then our military 
purchases can easily be declared by the, US Govern- 
ment as unnecessary. In other words, what is neces- 
saty and what is unneceessary would be decided ,not 
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by the Government of India but by the US Adminis- 
tration. What Sri Krishna Menon has said about the 
centre of decision shifting from New Delhi to Washing- 
ton seems to be coming true. 

Mr. Johnson has also declared: “Our basic policy 
is to approach the problem of Indian food through 
the Aid India Consortium organised under the chair- 
manship of the World Bank." And he has spelt 
out what he wants of the Consortium; that it, 

—“Untertakes a detailed projection of Indian 
food production and food aid requirements" 

—‘Prepares a programme for non-food imports 
required to meet food production targets....” 

—* Reviews India’s self-help efforts, reports 
regularly on progress and | identifies areas for future 
# {Concentration ‘of energies", ' , 

This plan isa multi-pronged attack on the country's 
independence and provides for direct US interven- 
tion in both its economy and politics. 

The World Bank Consortium will first lay down 
the policy and direction óf India’s food production 
programme. This will mean not only setting the 
guidelines but also goinginto the details of the produc- 
tion programme. "This will-also involve the fixing of 
acreage for food crops and cash crops. This will give 
the World Bank theauthority'to reduce the acreage for 
tobacco and cotton cultivation—the two commodities 
which’ the US has'any abundant surplus for sale in 
the world market: só, by reducing tbe acreage of 
cotton ' cultivation our: textile mills could:be made 
dependent upon thé US cotton imports, while the 
lower production of tóbacco.would reduce our 
export earnings and hit our economy as a whole. 

' Secondly, the: World Bank would be given the 
char ge to prepare our ‘programme for non-food im- 
ports required to meet food production targets. 
This means the World Bank would decide how much 
fertilizer we have to import and what quality and va- 
riety and from where. This will also ensure a market 
for such raw matérial for ferülier plants as the US 
interests would like to force this country to purchase. 


Blue-Print of Neo- Colonialism: 


“Thirdly, the’ World Bank would be reviewing our 
self- -help. efforts and take a direct hand in guiding 
them. Already President Johnson has decided to set 
up an Advisory Committee of the US Goevernment 
itself to undertake this job, the entire task of guiding 
and, check up, will be managed not by Indian authori- 
ties ‘but by, US , super-masters. Even the sectors in 
which efforts are, to be directed will be demarcated 
by the, World Bank. In other words, priorities of 
economic. growth will be set by the Americans. A 
‘neat blue-print of neo-colonial domination. 
|. As for the direction of this American guidance of 
the Indian economy, Mr Johnson speaks with Texan 
bluntness: “We shall continue our policy of encourag- 
ing private capital and technology to join the war on 
hunger." And. he has also decided to renovate the 
, USAID, outfit “to promote private investment and 
the; growth of private.enterprises in the less developed 
world.” 

While the Government of India is trying to assure 
its critics that. the concessions offered to foreign private 
investors are for a, limited period, Mr. Johnson has 
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come out more candidly. on the point: *I'propose for - 
the longer run to continue encouraging: US private 
investors to participate in India’s’ programme to'ex- What is extraordinary. about this is the fact that 
pand production of chemical fertilizers.” -Not only» ‘this US food supply is being'-paid for by our ‘country 
that, be would “press for the creation-ofi an ‘invest- and: is‘ not. being received free! ‘Even the Soviet 
ment guarantee fund.by the :OECD to encouragé, Government has not attached such'a condition to its 
private investment in ‘the agricultural’ industries of generous gift (and not sale‘‘on credit), though the 
developing countries." .' ..1 Government of India, so -rauch overwhelmed by the 
Washington: spell, did‘not'havé the courtesy of sending, 


- fact that it has so far raised no objection to this clause’ 
in principle. 


No doubt this indicates. the. deter mination. on ther 
part of the US Administration to put the. maximum + even-a Minister to the:ceremonial landing of the first 
pressure for an open-door policy: for private investors. ` shipment oft Soviet food gift in 'Bombay a few’ days 
And to that'extent, the public sector would.be made. ago: only a^ ‘Secretary was thought good, enough for 
into a;virtual subsidiary of thé private sector:  ' Uthejob. | -> 

Private sector will.also get total protection ander j Pr MA fellow- journalist, dissusted ‘with nich: a clause 
this Johnsonian. dispensation inthe matter óf.food:" in‘ the US food: programme, ‘has: suggested that: the 
procurement-and distribution. '.1f the US. authorities "Government may very well pass an ordinance making 
feel that Goyernment procurement and: distribution” it’ mandatory on every purcbaser'at the ration shop’ 
would come in the way of encouraging the privaté.sec~..:to!'shout’ Jai‘Johnson every time’ he "buys: American 
tor, it may. so decide that the Government should:close :. ‘wheat! The: way the Government has accepted such 
down its plans, for procurement and distribution and :^:hümiliating conditions on-the sly makes even such an 
leave ‘the. private stockists.and traders undistürbed.': ‘ordinance plausible. © :'' 

The Ford Corporation: of ‘India, will thus be left at .:''The'political implications of thé Government 
the mercy: of the, US Authorities. ,. pere SE « knückling; down to ‘stich humiliating conditions for 

One of the clauses of the US T ood-for-Peàce Act’: US food supply are'éxtremely serious. ` One wonders 
lays, down that there should. be, “clear: marking::or..” if Smt Gandhi ‘herself had'the full comprehension of 
identification" that-, the >» foodgrains when..distributed: a this line of surrender: worked' out ‘by men: ‘like - Sri 
are publicly recognised as being supplied-through the: Subramaniam,’ Sri Asoka. Mehta and Sri S. K. Patil. 
generosity of the people. ofi the. USA”. : This: ans “If. she ‘has approved this policy uünwittingly,'it is time 
heard-of provision has .put.the Indian-aüthorities in: thatishe makes'an honest confession of error as her 
jitters, because, they fear. that, this, by itself may touch » father readily did on the question of the VOA. deal. 
off widespread, ;ipublic.resentment, ‘while it may express!c:Tfion thé.other hand, she has:taken up this policy with 
itself. through, massive demonstrations: ‘the Govern: .":her:eyes-openy'she owes thé entire nation an explana- 
ment is neryous: about. such-angry outbursts of public 'ition as to who has authorised. her:to sell the freedom 
objection, though on its:own; it: seems tobe prepared, of:the cotintry for a mess of: American portage and 
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to. accept: this condition... This. is Sbviouy from: then: that: too his puri the: Parliament: 
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iid books:and. 


articles have ‘been written 

about that’ country! ‘Their 
number is increasing with. every: 
passing day: Japanese people. want 
to know what is taking place in 
that neighbouring country: lm 
certain publications: one feels an 
obviously malicious smirk. We 
have quite a number'of ill-wishers 
as far as China .is ‘concerned. 
: However, ‘one feels among the 





The author is a ‘Professor. at she 
Institute of Foreign Languages in 
Tokyo. This article appeared in the 
Moscow daily, Izvestia, pee 
9, 1967. 
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` the ‘cultural : revolution" 
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majority of ‘the Japanese, ' ‘ausint: 
cere ‘anxiety: ‘forthe faté of ‘that: 


great people; tO EME [i 


J; as -a Sinologist,’ daily’ eñ- 
counter: the great desire to know: 
more about. that country. The 
youth ‘demands: a’ reply to thou- 
sands. of the most' diverse ques- 
tions. Eor instance, try to explain 
umwa 
competent! manner ‘without lately 
visiting. -China, without seeing with 
one’s ‘own eyes the achievements 
and the difficulties experienced:-by: 
the 700-million : strong people. 
This.is precisely why at the: end 
of the last year. I firmly «decided: 
to visit the People’s: Republic of 
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.Ohinas Twent ide without any 


prejudice. ‘My héart was clean as 
a'neW student's notebook. I left 
behind "Hong ‘Kong. T was at the 
frontier "waiting for "the train. 
Finally, I'could rést until we reach- 
ed: Canton'and then to see thé 
every-day life: ‘of the. Chinese peo- 
le: 


"But the 'present- -day life . of 
China was next to me in the rail- 
way. carriage ‘and not beyond. the 
window. ` No' ‘sooner’ had the 
foreign tourists settled down, than 
a. group, of railwaymen appeared. 
We-thought that the -conductor 
had come to offer his services or 
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to inform us of something. This, 
however, was not the case. Quo- 
tations resounded through the 
carriage. They read out collec- 
tively and individually. We were 
acquainted with Mao Tse-tung’s 
utterances. The recitation was 
then.followed by the singing of the 


same quotations, set to music. . 


Then the railwaymen suddenly 
started to dance, thus: glorifying 
Mao. . 
Later, when my stay in China 
was nearing its end such facts ceas- 
ed to surprise me. During the 
fortnight we became accustomed 
to this. Mao Tse-tung was glori- 
fied everywhere—on city squares, 
in the waiting rooms of railway 
Stations and airports and even 
in the air, in planes. Extricating 
myself from the Mao cult I strove 
to study other events, to under- 
stand how. the Chinese people 
live, the aspirations and aims of 
their leaders, what the “cultural 


revolution” has brought to the - 


ordinary Chinese people. 
Everything Special * 

The 
tourist trips is drawn up in such 
a. way that foreigners have no 
time to see ‘behind the scenes. 
A special itinerary, especially 
trained guides and even special 
planes. Travelling by train is 
practically excluded. The reason 
for this became clear later. 
Attempts were made to conceal 
from us the unseemly reality: the 
long columns of freight cars with 
*Red Guards", disorder and con- 
fusion on the railways. In a 
number of districts of the country 
the train schedule has been com- 
pletely disrupted. A journey 
which recently took only several 
.hours now takes several days. 

There are hundreds of thou-, 
sands of “Red Guards" at rail- 
way stations and in city streets. 
They are “making” policy, writ- 
ing leaflets, quoting Mao, smash- 
ing up Party committees, and 
beating up workers. The bloody 
clashes between the “Red Guards" 
and the working people are con- 
cealed from the tourists. How- 
ever, 1 had on many occasions 
seen pliotographs of maimed peo,, 
ple and read in posters about 


mass-scale clashcs between Mao- . 


ists and “revisionists” and “re- 
actionaries", :The “revisionists”. 
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. easy matter.' 


entire programme of l 


are the recent leading functiona- 
ries of the Party apparatus, the 
trade . unions and government 
bodies. The majority of them, aged 
people, are captured by the hun- 
dred, beaten up, placards pinned 
to their chests with the word, 
“bourgeois reactionary” and then 
to the booing of young idlers 
they are dragged to meetings to 
admit their mistakes. 

, Matters have reached such a 
stage that the massacre of “re- 
actionaries" has become a favou- 
rite game with children, In Nan- 
king L observed the following: 
a group of youngsters dragged a 
boy and a girl covered with: dirt 


and dust, dishevelled and in tears, - 
"^ through the street; the ‘arrested’. 


had to play the part of exposed 


: Mao opponents. 


Why do they not curb the “Red 
Guards"? Meanwhile, this is ho 
They are support- 
ed by the army and by the security 


organs. True enough, the armed 
forces. up: till now' were in the : 
today, , 
"when the “Red Guards" are in 


background. However, 


some places unable to cope with 


_ the tasks they received, the army 
‘comes out to the forefront. On . 
Lin Piao's orders:-soldiers open. 
fire on workers and.peasants who . 


rise to defend the gains of the 
revolution. 


Fear and Suspicion 


I was present at many meetings 
and spoke to ordinary people. 


` My ability to speak Chinese and. 
. the'colour of my.skin helped me 
‘in finding -a common language 


with intellectuals, workers and 
peasants when matters concerned 
Japanese-Chinese relations and 
cultural intercourse. between our 
peoples, But no sooner the situa- 
tion in China proper was.mention- 
ed than my interlocutors became 
tongue-tied.: They turned their 
backs and left. It was clear that 
they were gripped by fear. In 
China, a neighbour is forced to 
spy on neighbour, a comrade on a 
comrade and a son on a father. 
Informing against parents or the 
denunciation of a *revisionist" 
father is widely popularised in the 
press. Young “hero” informers are 
in every way encouraged. 

An atmosphere of suspicion 
and spy scare reigns in the country. 


I also experienced this. Once when 


I photographed a house I was 
detained by “Red Guards". As a 
result I was taken to the local 
security organs. After a check-up 
and the establishment of the fact 
that I had not violated the coun- 
try’s laws, I was released to go 
back to the hotel. On one occa- 
sion *Red Guards" knocked the 
camera out of my hands when I 


:wanted to take a picture of a 


photo showing “revisionists” be- 
ing beaten up. On yet another 
occassion they tore into shreds 
my notebook in which I had copi- 
ed the contents of a leaflet. 


Mockery of “Culture” 
During the stay in the People's 


"Republic of China I arrived at 
: the conclusion that the “cultural 


revolution" has nothing in com- 
mon with the notion of *culture", 
despite the attempts of our guides 


, to prove the contrary. The ruined 


monuments of old, the bonfires 
‘out of books, the educational 


„establishments closed down, the 
narrow outlook reduced to a flim- 


Sy book of quotations from the 
works of Mao-~all these are 
really a mockery of the word 
“culture”, There in China I re- 
called V. I. Lenin’s words (which 

I read as:a young man) to the 
m that you can become a Com- 
munist only when you enrich your 
memory with the knowledge of 
all the treasures produced by man- 
kind. 

And what is actually being 
done by the Chinese leaders who 


‘are so fond of calling themselves 


real Marxists-Leninists? It is not 
accidental that I mentioned the 
Chinese leaders here. The *cul- 
tural revolution" is certainly not 
a spontaneous movement of the 
masses, for it is being skilfully 
guided from above. Underlying 
it is the desire of a group of peo- 
ple to instigate the youth against 
the Party and the trade unions and 
to remove from responsible posts 
those who come out in support of 
more realistic domestic and foreign 
policies. 

What does the “cultural re- 
volution spell for the Chinese 
people and for the socialist sys- ` 
tem as a whole? 

+ The events in China have dealt 
a strong blow at that country's 
prestige in Asia and Africa; these 
events have also provided a trump 
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card for the reactionaries, the per- 
sons who are striving to sling mud 
at the socialist system. Last but 
not least, these events add grist to 
the mill of the US aggression in 
Vietnam. 

While in the People's Republic 
of China I came to realise that the 
Peking leaders were merely talk- 


ing about giving.aid to fighting . 
. many ;iexamples:.of' propaganda .: 
‘of hatred for the USSR and 


Vietnam, whereas in practice their 
words were at variance with their 
deeds. How can they help Viet- 
nam if they have such a chaos in 
their country? The Chinese lead- 


ers come out resolutely against _ 


any proposals to join forces with 
the socialist countries to organise 
a rebuff to the US aggression. So 


much for Chinese foreign policy. | 


And now about the domestic situa- 
tion in the People's Republic of 
China. ` . 


Serving Own Purpose . 


The “cultural revolution" has 
its own purposes. It is called 
upon to do away with those who 
criticised the unsuccessful policy 
of the “great leap”, the organisa- 
tion of the people's communes in 
the countryside, those who came 
out for sober economic manage- 
ment based on scientific methods 


ful thinking of some man. 


The “cultural revolution” does ` 


something more than de- 
prive industry of contingents of 
experienced ‘executives. It intro- 
duces disorganisation in the work 


of factories- and plants; it turns _ 


into an additional economic bur- 


den which has to be shouldered - 


by the working people whose liv- 


ing standards are very low as it. 


is. 

I had an opportunity. to visit 
one of the people's communes 
70 km away from Canton..I was 
amazed at the hard conditions of 
the peasants’ life, 
years after the revolution ! 


You see difficulties in China 


at every step. Naturally one can 
understand these difficulties. For 
a long time imperialists of every 
description had been. looting 
China and it was not easy to do 
away with the heritage of colonia- 
lism. However, the leaders “in 
Peking are gearing the people 
not for creative work or the eli- 
mination of the heritage of the 
past, but for the “cultural revolu- 
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' Chinese plants. - 


And this 17 - 
. the “cultural revolution", 
. sections of the population will 


tion" which has been invented to 
deflect the attention of the popu- 
lation from failures in economic 
development and foreign policy. 

They fan up nationalist feel- 
ings, sentiments of hostility to 
other states and especially to the 
Soviet Union. When I said 


“especially” this was no mistake, 


You cannot imagine what a great 


everything Soviet I saw in the 


People’s Republic of China. All .: 


kinds of attempts were made to 
persuade us, tourists, that China 


had scored successes, thanks to its ~ 


own strength, and that the Soviet 
Union -had not.rendered it any 
kind of effective aid. But facts are 


` stubborn things. There are Soviet- 


made “machine tools. working at 
We saw Soviet- 
made automobiles in the streets 
ofthe local towns. True, no matter 
how hard we tried, we could not 
understand why the Chinese’ had 
fixed posters saying: “We are 
against revisionism” to all the 
Soviet-made ` automobiles. We 
Japanese were assiduously suppli- 


ed with anti-Soviet literature, and 


our addresses were taken down 


. 80 that subsequently booklets and 


of planning, and not on the wish- ..Inagázines could be sent to. our 


homes in Japan. Naturally, we 


‘-were told that-they would be sent 


free of charge with the only condi- 
tion that we would let our work- 
mates and students get AEN 
ed with their Contents. uu 


Conclusion. - or, ; es 


After two: weeks of stay in 


China I was returning to Japan . 


with a heavy feeling. Coming to 


my mind involuntarily was the . 


comparison. : China is a hope- 


. lessly sick person. But later, when . 
my. impressions. got sorted out, I. 


realised that my conclusion was 
wrong. With.the development of 
broad 


come to realise its real meaning. 


I would like to believe that the. 


Chinese people will be able to 
understand the nature of the 


events now taking place, that they. 


will be able to.defend the gains of 
the revolution and return to the 
road of friendship and coopera- 
tion with other peaceful-countries 
which are building a happy future. 
This is certainly in its interests. 


Shine for the 





YEVTUSHENKO 
ON MAO’S 
CULTURAL 

REVOLUTION 

Yevgeny Yevtushenko has 
written two poems blis- 
teringly satirising Mao 
Tse- -tung's “cultural re- 
volution”. 


One ` poem captioned, 


` “Listen to the Music of the 


Cultural Revolution" begins: 
`. Shouts are our music. 
Listen to it 


People. 

It sounds a little bit 
In a. Munich way 
But that’s all right 


It wil do. 
Here is to the portrait 


- of Mona Lisa : 


You, a spy for capitalism- 
What 

the devil are you 
doing sticking here in 
a frame, Mona Lisa? 
We need the frame for 
Mao. 


Another poem called 
“March of the Red 
Guards”, reads : 

Sun, do not argue—it's 
time you went to a 

Correction - centre. You 





Li 


Americans and that's a 


. double game. 


There's no question, the 
Snow is like a White 

‘Guard. Homer - was 
not: just blind—he 

was politically, blind. 
. Shakespeare was a cri- 
minal ninny—a_ pity 

Its too late to beat 
him (pondering— 
. to- be with Mao, Hamlet 


- .decided—not to be) 


| What, you musical rat, 
your bald patch 


. perspires with ‘fear? For | 
- supper 


instead : 

of rice you . will eat. 
Beethoven's ` records. 

Art wont go down. your 
throat? Hard to 
" Swallow a chorale? Ah, 
{my dear—tastes 

bad, why did you play 
it then? Eat Shostakovich, 


|: chew. Mozart—your end 


is at hand, bourgeois. 
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hant of Death”, “as armameht salesmen’ were e E Te 
. called 30'years ago. A staff study, “Arms Sales ' IE 


and Foréign Policy" , released last week by the Senate’. 
Foreign Relations, Committee, shows the drive! to^ 
expand the' export ‘of weapons. ‘begdn with the, return” 
of the Democrats to power under Kennedy. ’ ‘Ta. 


October of 1961" McNamara established an office Á 


pretentiously named the International Logistic Nego- 
tiations Agency. Its purpose was to boost military ' : 
sales abroad. Its director Henty J. Kuss, ~ was ` 
promoted in 1964 to Deputy ea cane Secretary of. 
Defense. 

! Mr. Kuss is evangelical about hi$ job. | Ina speech ' 


last October to the- American Ordhance Association .' 
hé suggested lyrically that shipping more arms abroad E 


somehow was a way to eliminate intetnational mis: 
understanding! 
for “their tendency: . 
the international arms market.” iHe: discloséd " the 


Pentagon’s interest when he said “From the ‘military à 


point of view we stand to:lose all of the major inter; - 
national relationships paid for with grant’ aid ‘ ‘mney’ 


unless we can establish professional military’ rélatión-" a 


ships through the sales media.” More’ plainly put, © 


this means that as Congress begins to tighten the purse- i 


strings ‘of military aid; our: ‘military seek to circum- 
vent this change in ‘public ‘policy by substituting cash 
sales: - 


tau [T 


tatorships. ' ERA ite EET 
; The'staff report does not point all this up sharply..:: 
But the facts are there. 


match them. It quotes a'McNamara news conferehce:: 


He” ‘Scolded ‘American’ companies x 
¿vto refrain from éntering into: 


-But atins sold'for cash are as noxious:as arms: m — à 
giyen free irr formenting- -little „wars and military di B) 465. Ho C ' 


«Unde. Seb As ‘Merchant: 6f. Death” 
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How A Sippoded erop ueni Bank. 


. Develops Arms -Races Instead . "4 


dine Eximbank (Eixpoit-Import Bank) has 
‘taken an active interest i in the financing of military 
export sales only since 1963 when the Defense 
;Department was given authority to insure credits. 
The Eximbank role is one of providing a service 
function for the Department of Defense and bring- 
] ing to military sales on credit the advantages of 
the Bank's experience in the international credit 
field....In addition Eximbank makes so-called 
.country-loans'. Such loans are the result of Exim- 
bank establishing what amounts to an accounts 
_receivable fund for the use of: the Department of 
„Defense, in arranging loans to underdeveloped 
THE EXIMBANK DOES NOT 
|. ‘KNOW OR WANT TO KNOW WHERE THIS 
| MONEY GOES. (Emphasis added). The De- 
‘partment | of Defense guarantees these funds through 
the, military assistance account...... The bank 
"therefore avoids the-problem of directly financing 
military, sales. to inderdeveloped countries." 
i Arms Sales ahd' Foreign Policy.: A Senate 
‘Foreign ‘Relations Committee staff study, released 
January..30+ "_ 


; "countries, ', 





Y 





On social improvement! This seems to. set a new 


high jn naivete:. 


“Its conclusions donot always: ::' McNamara’s defense of arms transfers to poorer 


countries appears all. the more specious in the light of 


two years ago on the importance LE arms exports:«..what this report reveals about our “military assis- 


and says “it is difficult to fault the objectives and . 
logic" of the policy-he-outlined. But this: objective.!. 
and this logic are exactly what needs to» be: attacked: : 


tance'credit account'* for arms sales to nations which 
cannot afford to pay cdsh. This began with a fund of 
$15 million: in. the Mutual Security -Act of 1957. 


McNamara said one purpose was to get the: developed. In 1961 the. Democrats made this-a permanent re- 


nations, especially West ‘Germany,! to raise the level 
of their arms expenditures and ‘the isize of the:armed + 
forces. But is it to our-interest in this way.tó.set- off -: 
races in conventional: arms and to stimulate more. 
militarism in countries like Germariy where it. proved: 
so recently a menace to ourselves atid. the. world?: 
. McNamara’s: other’ purpose, as he-outlined. it, '. 
was to gain influence among underdeveloped nations 
by giving’or selling them more arms, and then use that 
influence to get them to spend less on arms and . more 


1 4 P esed. 
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volving fund. Through yearly appropriations, it 
‘has now grown to $300 million. In 1964 the Penta- 
.gon; slipped a new gimmick into the law by allowing 
the :funds to guarantee 100 percent of the credit ex- 
tended for arms sales “while only obligating 25 per 
cent: of.the amount from the credit account as a 
: reserve against default." This automatically made it 
possible to arrange for $1,200,000,000 in credits with 
this $300,000,000 revolving fund. This triples the 
credits for arms sales to the poor. 
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AME MICAS SILENT WAR IN ASIA-II 


Be pint of: Counterinsurgency 


0000s NATARAJAN VR g 


N recat years Cambodia hls decode the. object: of 
America’s “secret war” in Asia. .To "Washington's S 
‘obvious: displeasure this country has beer! persist: 
ntly dissociating itself from the- Pentagon’ s military 
and strategic system. -- DER É 

A detailed article in the- Londén Peace’ New} 
(September 7, 1965) contributed by William’. Worthy 
cites irrefutable. facts ‘showing ‘Washington’s almost 
ceaseless interference-in the internal affairs of Cam: 
bodia and its persistent attempts to oust the neutrá- 
list government of Prince Sihanouk. 


Free Khmers : . ; et xg 


In their subversive activities against. Cambodia 
the Americans widely  enlist the services of their 
stooges in Asia—the South Vietnamese dictators and 
Thai generals. The Cambodian border is constantly 
being violated by South Vietnamese and Thai troops. 
As a result of these incursions, scores of villages have 
been destroyed in the border districts of Cambodia 
and hundreds of peaceful residents have been killed 
and wounded. The organisation of “Free Khmers” 
headed by Son Ngoc Than, a hired CIA agent, carries 
out all the dirty work for the US intelligence service 
in its struggle against the neutralist Prince of Cmbo- 
dia. "Volunteers from the “Free Khmers” are trained 
as saboteurs, spies and terrorists who 'are.then sent in- 
to Cambodia on special CIA missions with the task 
of assassinating functionaries of thë.. neutralist 
. regime. Herein,‘ all the expenses: are. covered. by the 
United States. — . 

: Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the: icuinodian ‘head 
of State, has accused the CIA of plotting against him 
and trying to assassinate his parents. 

“The Pentagon and the CIA have not in any Way 
spared their efforts since 1959 to’ get. ‘rid of me and 
my family”, he wrote in an article in the news. weekly 
Jeune Afrique’. “They, ‘Have ‘encouraged Secession, 
organized plots, tried ‘to assassinate , my parents, 
stirred up killers against me and still support’ our 
traitors today", he said. 


Washington wages its “secret war” in Asia with. 


the help of the latest achievements. in the field of 


technology, including electronics, radio equipment,, 


etc. During the. last three years alone the US 
Government has spent over one billion dollars on 
research in modernising the technical means of sub- 
version in the countries of the tropical belt. That 
is why today every CIA agent employed on a Secret 





The first part of this article copied in Mainstream, 
Febraary 18, 1967 
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mission has at his dipos a unique arsenal ‘of 
"secret warfare" weapons. ' 

^ Thus, ‘agents ‘entrusted: with ‘the’ mass assassina- 
P of leading functionaries of the- nationalist and 
patriotic’ movement are armed with’ special: -pistols 
and"carbines’and virulent: poisons. At' Fort Bragg 
(USA) Fort Gulik (Panama), on the islánd ’ of 
Okinawa, in Nha-Trang (South Vietnam) and other 
special training centres thee US terrorist agents are 
trained in 124 ways of killing a person. The American 
mercenaries are equally handy with pistol and dagger, 
rocket-gun and bow-and-arrow, poison and a thin 
wire noose ; they can turn a rolled-up newspaper or 
the side of their: hand into. deadly weapons. - 

The saboteurs are equipped with the new, noiseless 
“Armalite” rifle which is .very light, as-many of its 
metal parts -have been ‘replaced by .plastic. The 
“Armalite” fires. somersaulting bullets ‘which cause 
instant death when, they hit a person; it is very handy 
in an ambusli. or when. firing from a speeding car. 

.Many of the terrorists are armed with special 
fragmentation mines which burst into thousands of 
jagged splinters covering: an extensive area, 

:In -the ‘near future the CIA agents will receive 
several new lethal poisons which are now being, tested 
in South Vietnam. One of them, known under the 
name.of Orange Mixture, is capable of turning an 
extensive area covered with luxuriant tropical verdure 
into a lifeless desart and paralysing all activities in 
this zone within a mere-24 hours: Another extremely 
virulent . narcotic poison —"LSD"—causes intensé 
hallucinations.and mystic. visiohs. The author of a 
long article on *LSD7 wrote in the New York Times 
that a.tiny grain of this poison, discernible only under 
a magnifying glass, can drive a normal person. into 
state ( bordering on insanity. This condition lasts 
from eight hours to several weeks. and sometimes -can 
even become permanent.: One pound of- this nar- 
cotic is sufficient to drive insane, at least temporarily, 
some four million people.. Because of these pro- 
perties-of “LSD” the Pentagon experts are contemplat- 
ing the utilisation of this poison asa penne weapon. 


Demon’s Craft. 


It is also intended to equip American abou 
with pulverized‘ : cyanide which causes practically 
insatnt death: When the US press expressed doubts 
as to the moral consequences of such an act it was 
immediately couritered by Allen Dulles, the former 
CIA Chief. In his book The Craft of Intelligence, 
Allen Dulles openly calls for the wide-spread use of 
this deadly poison. 
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The CIA and Washington’s military and pió- 
matic intelligence organs are spending huge sums on 
electronic and technical equipment for their mer- 
cenaries. American agents sent on important missions 
into the Asian countries have miniature tape recorders 
no bigger than a pack of cigarettes, tiny microphones 
and radio transmitters fitted into wrist-watches, cuff- 


tion; or an agency.of the.Peace "Corps "type—is 
allotted a separate role... . > ` ins np 


TRENT m 


in this respect are the activities of the “Anti-Com- 
munist League of Asian Peoples" set up in Washing- 
ton eleven years ago with the participation of the 
Philippines, Thailand, South Korea, Formosa, South 
Vietnam, Pakistan, Turkey, Japan, Iran, Hong Kong, 
Macao, Ryukyu Islands, etc. Officially the League is 
engaged in propaganda' activities and upholds the 
ideals of the Free World.. -In recent years’ the 
League, which is financed by Washington, issued tons 
of pulp publications which can be found'in every 
corner of the Asian continent. . The leaders of the 
League convene various conferences and make high- 
sounding inflammatory speeches. However, all this 
constitutes only a sideline. The League serves as a 
front for several sabotage schools which train profes- 
sional secret agents and assassins for missions in the 
Asian countries.. These agents are taught how-to 
bribe civil servants, collect intelligence data and carry 
out a wide range of espionage activities. — 

. +The American “secret war” centre in Asia is attach- 
ed to the SEATO headquarters in Bangkok. and 
supervises subversive activities, plots, revolts and assa- 
ssinations to be carried out in India, Pakistan, Laos, 
Cambodia, Malaysia, Burma: and other Asian coun- 
tries. Speaking about America's subversive activities. 
overseas, S. De Grammont, author of The Secret War 
(New York, 1962) points out that it is difficult to recall: 
a single coup over the past decade which was staged 
without the complicity:of US intelligence ‘organs. 

The US News and World Report holds that. 
Washington already disposes of some 25 thousand 
well-trained saboteurs and terrorists capable of carry- 
ing out all the dirtiest work in Asia in.the sphere of 
inciting rebellions and separatist revolts, organising 
coups, etc. They are supported by the Pentagon’s 
powerful military and political machine in the area of 
the Pacific ard the South Seas and by America’s 
efficient Marine Corps.. By early 1967, the .US 
armed forces in the Pacific have come upto more than 
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7UU LuUUSALU WIC, Lud ride auu ute event tvoe 
operating in this area boast of over 400 warships and 
more than 3,500 military aircraft. The network of 
American military installations in the Far East and 
South-East Asia has enmeshed the Hawaiian Islands, 


. This forward -echelon of the US intelligence 
Service includes -many agents well-versed in ‘the 
*divide-and-rule" policy which is being practised 
both inside the different Asian states and in the rela- 
tions between these countries. -According to Andrew 
Tully and Milton Britten, authors of the book Where 
Did Your: Money. Go? The Foreign Aid Story, in 
Laos alone the Americans spent some 450 million 
dollars in 1955-1962 on bribes and aid to the Right- 
wing, anti-neutralist forces which unleashed a civil 
war in the country. - : 
- American agents-have taken. considerable pains to 
fan the conflicts between India and Pakistan, between 
` Thailand and Cambodia. "When the fierce battles on 
the Indo-Pakistan border were at their height the 
American diplomats could be found to be-assuring 
both sides of their “sympathy and support", which . 
could only -miean encouragement for the continuation 
of the fratricidal war. 

.. It is not without significance that an. artificial oil 
crisis was created in India only a few weeks before the 
outbreak of hostility with Pakistan by major American 
oil monopolies whose links with CIA .and Pentagon 
are well-known... In the middle of 1965 many states 
in India suddenly found themselves faced with a sharp 
shortage of-fuel for powerful engines, as well as. 
kerosene. An investigation showed that thé oil 
shortage was the result of an extensive subversive 
Operation carried out by the Western oil companies 
which continue to control some 80 per cent of the 
country’s oil refineries output and 83 per cent of the 
sale of oil products in India. 


Acting in accordance with the pre-concerted plan, 
agreed upon with the CIA, the Western oil companies 
created an artificial congestion in the ports where the 
oil-tankers were loaded and unloaded, and sharply 
curtailed the delivery of oil products to the various. 
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districts, although the central oil-storages of the com- 
panies held vast reserves ‘of oil products. This major 
act of economic sabotage, which forced the Govern- 
ment of India to: assume emérgency powers under 
the Defence of India Rules, was carried out by the 
US oil companies to demonstrate their power and 
to blackmail the Government. .It'was at this time 
Mainstream (July 3, 1965) wrote :'*The Companies 
now calculate that when imports become marginal 
and internal production increases from the public- 
Sector refineries at Barauni, Cochin. and Koyali, 
they would have a ready distribution network. : Since 
Indian Oil Corporation would not have an adequate 
organisation the companies are banking on the oppor- 
tunity of recapturing the’ growing Indian market 
on the distribution side, which at the moment is pro- 


bably the most profitable side of'the oil. business". - .. 


The oil shortage became especially serious during 
the major battles on the Lahore sector on the .Indo- 
Pakistani border which. involved.a large number of 
tanks, aircraft-and other military vehicles. And it 
was precisely during this period, which was so’ critical 
and tense for India, that the ESSO representatives 
subjected the Indian authorities to an intensive psy- 
chological bombardment with the.aim of securing for 
ones e long-term privileges on the: Ińdian oil 
market. . ve $* oat Rcg 


CIA & Indo-Pak Conflict | | 


. When Victor Annat, correspondent for the London 
Daily Telegraph, published an’ article exposing the 
hand of the, CIA in Indo-Pakistani relations, official 
circles in Washington immediately came out with a 
refutation. However, | Victor ' Annat noted: with 
scathing irony that this would not be the first time 
that top-ranking leaders “refute” their participation in 
international provocations. ' eee ate 

The complicity of the CIA in fanning the Indo- 
Pakistani conflict was tirhe and again stressed in both 
the Indian and Pakistani press. Thus, Free Press 

Journal, Bombay, pointed out that Washington’s 
involvement in the Indo-Pakistani border: conflict 
was much deepér than it appeared on the facé of it. 
What did this outbreak lead to? Very few people 
in India mentioned Vietnam at the time, while Ameri- 
can atrocities in that, long-suffering country "were 
carried out with the. same ruthlessness. . What 
better could Washington wish for at a time when it 
was perpetrating its heinous deeds in Vietnam? 
Those acquainted with American press reports about 
the CIA activities and the methods it employs would 
not be surprised if they find the hand of the CIA 
behind the Indo-Pak conflict as part of an international 

' provocation to divert. international public opinion 

from the war in Vietnam and, what is more important, 

with the aim. of bringing round India and Pakistan 
in a direction advantageous for the United States. 
However, the signing of the Tashkent Declaration 

did not scotch the efforts of the CIA to continue its 

intrigues and provocations in this region. Inside 

Pakistan the CIA is. switching its..main forces 

from Karachi to Lahore. Why does -US 
intelligence consider it necessary to step up its activi- 
ties in the Punjab.area?... It is known from reliable 
sources that this is motivated by important considera- 
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‘tions. First ofall, the American intelligence organs 
in Karachi sustained quite a number of serious set- 
backs. In 1965 alone five CIA agents were sent out 
of Pakistan for unseemly and improper activities. 
In Karachi the Americans are coming up against 
increasing hostility and: suspicion on the part of the 
people. This considerably undermines the -effective- 
.ness.of their intelligence work. . 
Secondly, the political stress is.gradually shifting 
to'the north of the country. Punjab is also the 
-mainstay.:of the religious communalist organisations, 
such as the Jamaat-e-Islami party. Besides, Lahore 
has also been the seat of the Governor of West 
Pakistan, Malik Amir Muhammad Khan, one of the 
: leaders-of the pro-American grouping in the Pakistani 
Government. ' E . 
The. headquarters of the “Friends of the Middle 
East" organisation and the Asia Foundation have 
already been transferred to Lahore. The CIA is 
„actively using. these organisations as a cover for its 
agents. ' The CIA agents employed in the Agency for 
International Development are also being transferred 
to Lahore.: i Vc 
.. + "Tofurtheritsaims of global expansion Washington 
-often wages a secret war.even against its partners 
in military blocs. Thus, striving to oust Britain from 
the Malayasian bridgehead, the CIA agents tried to 
buy secret information from officials of the Singapore 
intelligence service. Although the àmount offered 
. was formidable, this time , the omnipotent dollar- mis- 
. fired, and. the clumsy CIA blunder was reported to the 
Singapore authorities. In an attempt to suppress the 
scandal the CIA and the State Department found 
nothing, better than to, offer Prime Minister Lee 
Kuang Ye himself the tidy sum of thirty-three lakh 
dollars as “compensation”, while the US Secretary 
„Of State Dean Rusk was forced to send the Singapore 
. authorities’ a written, apology -for the “unseemly 
conduct" of certain American officials. Thus, the 
.incident was settled. The Americans delivered large 
‘consignments of arms to Kuala Lumpur and provided 
training facilities for a big group of Malaysian officers. 
True, some of them were. subsequently recruited as 
,agents by the CIA. 


Wooing Army Officers '- 


. + {n their subversive activities in Asia the Americans 
‘have for a number of years been giving considerable 
.prominence to enlisting the support of the army 
„officers of the emerging nations. However, in the last 
few. years this policy has acquired a somewhat different 
.ieaning.. This is clearly explained in a book by 
. Professor Moris Janowitz entitled The Military in the 
Political., Development of New Nations. Professor 
Janowitz points out that in the not so distant past the 
officers of the armed forces in the countries of Asia 
„and Africa came from the families of the aristocratic 
.elite, sheikhs, tribal chiefs and wealthy bourgeoisie. 
Today the armies of.the.new nations, which were 
originally formed or radically reorganised in the 
struggle for national liberation, draw.their officers 
largely from the lower and middle .classes. The 
-aristocratic element is absent in these armies. Some 
of the influential dynasties of the old elite might 
‘possibly: have joined the nationalist movement, but, 
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on the whole, this movement and the new military 
formations bypassed the aristocratic sections of the 
population. People with an ordinary social back- 
ground and without any extensive official education 
have also become career officers after the liberation 
of their countries due to their services in the wars of 
independence, 

Professor Janowitz draws a significant conclusion: 
the success or failure of Washington’s policy, the 
succss of America’s penetration into the new states 
of Asia and Africa, will largely depend on its ability 
to enlist the support not only of the generals but of 
the “middle-level” officers as well. 

The leaders of American intelligence hold that if 
they enlist the support of the military circles of the 
new nations, this will facilitate the implementation 
of the new strategic doctrine of “intercepting the revo- 
lution”. The authors of this doctrine have come to 
the conclusion that revolutions.are born, first and 
foremost, of the unbearable conditions oflife and: that 
anti-American leaders are in power in more than one- 
third of the world because they have learnt to turn 
these conditions to their advantage. That is why 
one can not hope to achieve political control over the 
world through military superiority alone until these 
conditions are changed in the countries threatened by 
revolution. 


Interception of Revolution 


Herein, the calculations of the American “inter- 
ceptors” of revolution are very simple and boil down 
to the following: by launching a demagogic campaign 
of “social reforms” they hope to prevent the imple- 
mentation of genuine radical social and economic 
transformations, especially the nationalisation of 
American capital; then they will use the new climate 
for an improvement of life in the ‘Asian countries to 
bring up obedient puppets from among the new bour- 
geoisie elite. Americans must prove by their deeds 
and not merely by words that they are firmly resolved 
to uphold the demand for social reforms, writes the 
New York Times, that they are not only anti-Commu- 
nists but will also ‘oppose Right-wing reactionary 
military dictators, and that the Americans do not 
offer them subjugation but partnership and co- 
operation. 

So we find Washington donning the robe of a 
fighter against the anti-popular, terrorist regimes in 
Asia. This is, indeed, a very unusual role for the 
United States. However, it was tried out and tested 
in South Vietnam even before the doctrine of the 
“interception of revolution” received its finishing 
touches. Washington’s loyal watch-dog Ngo Dinh 
Diem had discredited himself to such an extent in the 
eyes of the people that it became clear that he was on 
the verge of being swept from power by a wave of 
popular indignation. So the CIA decided to forestall 
events and to remove Diem by means of a palace coup. 
To carry out this plan the CIA enlisted the support 
of a large group of senior officers of the Saigon 
armed forces. According to a UPI correspondent, 
one of the conspirators—Colonel Le Kuang Tungh— 
received some three million dollars a year for his 
services to the American intelligence organs. To pay 
off this remuneration the Colonel personally took part 
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in the assassination of a number of important military 
and political leaders of the Saigon regime who had lost 
the trust of the CIA. 

The shameful role of the CIA was publicly exposed 
during the numerous attempts to assassinate President 
Soekarno of Indonesia. During the first attempt on 
Chikini Street in Jakarta nine women and children 
were killed and more than a hundred people received 
serious injuries,as.a result of the explosion of four 
grenades. One of the terrorists by the name of 
Saadon admitted at the trial that representatives of 
*one of the foreign embassies" maintained regular 
contact with the plotters and guided and controlled 
their actions. Another CIA terrorist, Indonesian 
air force lieutenant D. Maucaro, made a murderous 
attack in a fighter plane on the Merdeka Presidential 
Palace. Lieutenant Maucaro was promised a large 
sum of money for this attack to be paid into his 
account in a New York bank. . 

No matter how hard the CIA tried to cover up 
its indecent role in these terrorist acts, the facts serv- 
ed as vivid evidence against it. That-is why in recent 
times the leaders of the US intelligence ‘service 
have introduced considerable changes in tlie training 
of their agents specialising in individual terrorist 
acts. William Raborn,. the former. CIA Director, 
proposed among other things that this “delicate” 
work be entrusted to special agents. 

The former head of the US intelligence service, 
Allen Dulles, who is now one of its.leading advisers 
and consultants, has declared publicly that the use of 
provocators, the spreading of various fabricatioris, 
the weakening of the enemy from inside by fanning 
contradictions among the insurgents, etc,—all these 
are normal and legitimate methods in the subversive 
and espionage activities of the CIA. " 

The ideas of Allen Dulles on this subject are 
elucidated in detail in the works of such prominent 
American authorities as Harry Eckstein and David 
Galula, who are confidential consultants of' the CIA. 
Thus, David Galula in his book Counter-Insurgency 
Warfare recommends resolute measures to cope with 
the insurgent movement: the assassination of rebel 
leaders, mass infiltration into the ranks of the in- 
surgents, the proclamation of a number of social 
reforms, the setting up of counter-revolutionary 
political parties formally voicing progressive slogans 
and the ideological demoralisation of the insurgent 
movement, 


Infiltration from Inside 


In the Internal War, a collection of articles edited 
by Harry Eckstein, the authors claim that the infil- 
tration of agents into the insurgent movement, sabo- 
tage and espionage from inside comprise a major 
condition for victory over the insurgents. 

Such advantages of the guerrillas as mobility, 
manoeuvrebility and surprise can be neutralised by 
the organisation of effective intelligence work. At-the 
same time it would be wrong for the counter-insur- 
gents to show that they dispose of ‘detailed informa- 
tion about the guerrillas, even if such public state- 
ments could help to raise the prestige of the local 
authorities and create the impression that they have the 
situation wellin hand. The main task is to retain the 
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sources of information especially if the conflict shows 
signs of aggravation. = ^ .. : : pem 
In tecent times the CIA leaders have been widely 
resorting to this policy in South Vietnam. Small 
mobile pseudo-guerrilla units have been formed under 
American control. Operating under the. guise of 
patriots, the pseudo-guerrillas terrorise the local 
population, burn down crops, drive away the cattle, 
and destroy homes. In one of the villages in the 
vicinity of Saigon the pseudo-guerrillas staged the pub- 
lic execution of a representative of the puppet adminis- 
tration (who, according to information received from 
CIA agents, co-operated with genuine guerrillas), 
Then they accused the local residents of “co-operat- 
ing" with the Saigon regime and massacred them. 
The pseudo-guerrillas set fire to the village from all 
sides. When the, panic-stricken residents rushed out, 
of their homes seeking refuge from the, flames, the, 
pseudo-guerrillas mowed them down with rifle and 
machine-gun fire. Leaving the devastated and ran-. 
sacked village, the pseudo-guerrillas put up a big, 
plywood signboard with the inscription: “Down with, 
American Imperialism ! Death to Traitors !” 
Pseudo-Guerrillas M WERE e 
At one time, the pseudo-guerrilla: movement in 
South Vietnam'was directly supervised by one of the, 
most sinister figures in the American intelligence ser- 
vice—General Edward Lansdale'who formally held 
the post of. Special Assistant to the. US Ambassador 
in Saigon and- American representative in the so-called 
American-Vietnamese Committee for the rehabilita- 
tion of villages in South Vietnam. This pastmaster: 
of subversion: has considerable experience in the art. 
of waging “secret warfare". . During the years of 
World War II he headed. the American intelligence 
service.in Asia. At the end of the war.he landed, 
in the Philippines with a big punitive detachment and 
headed the struggle against. the insurgent movement 
of the Huks. According to the New York Herald 
Tribune, ;General Lansdale enjoyed , unquestionable 
priority in introducing the, “whip. and honey-cake 
tactics? in the. archipelago. .He was also an unsur- 
passed expert in psychological warfare. Wherever 
Lansdale’s mercenaries; passed they left a trail of 
burnt down. villages, mutilated corpses and poisoned, 
wells. It. was, precisely Lansdale who in his day 
“discovered” Ngo Dinh Diem and made him, the 
bloody dictator of South Vietnam. i l 
*, Lately, at the shrewd initiative of.the CIA men in 
Saigon, the American press has from time to ‘time 
been unleashing campaigns in the newspapers and on 
television about the so-called “Viet Cong atrocities”. 
. Back. on ‘October :20,: 1965, Democratic. Senator 
Stephen Young from Ohio, who had returned from a 
lengthy tour of South Vietnam, told newsmen.that he 
had irrefutable evidence about‘ the unlawful activities 
of the CIA: mercenaries: who, operating under the 
American’ flag, engaged in atrocities; murder and 
violence in the districts of the insurgent guerrilla 
movement. ' The leaders of the CIA immediately came 
out with an indignant. refutation. However, their 
denials made hardly any impression on the public 
which is well aware that in carrying out its subversive 
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activities the American intelligence service adheres to 


` one principle alone: the aims justify the means. 


The developments in Indonesia in September- 
October, 1965, provided another big opportunity to 
test the tactics of the CIA. 


Operation Indonesia 


The situation in this vast island country witha 
population of over 103 million had long been causing 
Serious anxiety in Washington. The militant national 
and anti-west policy pursued by the Soekarno Govern- 
ment foiled the American plan for setting up SEATO 
as an all-embracing, comprehensive military and poli- 
tical organisation in South-East Asia. The West 
was deprived of its military strong-points in practical- 
ly the very heart of South-East Asia, while Dr 
Soekarno's experiments -with the nationalisation of 
foreign capital, carried out. in an atmosphere of the 
rapid ‘growth. of Left-wing forces in the country, 
evoked increasing alarm among the Wall Street 
tycoons and the millionaires in California and the 
American Mid-West.. Washington resorted to vari- 
ous means to “bring Soekarno to his senses", but nei- 
ther threats nor blackmail, nor defamation campa- 
igns in’ the press (for example, the New York Herald 
Tribune time and again referred to Soekarno as an 
aging playboy, sybarite, etc.) brought the desired 
result, And that is when.the CIA decided to try its 
luck by carrying into life the latest recommendations 
of Allen Dulles to “infiltrate” into the enemy rear. 

‘Late in, 1964. the.-American resident-agent in 

Jakarta sent a detailed report to the CIA headquarters 
on the political situation in, Indonesia. The agent 
stressed the aggrayation of political rivalry between 
the two most.influential forces—the Army and the 
Communists, In the opinion of the author of the 
report the Americans could actively influence the 
further development of events in the direction desir- 
able for. the United States. On the basis of this 
report former CIA Director William Raborn submitted 
for the approval: of the National Security Council 
a plan for, the overthrow of Soekarno's neutralist 
regime. . This plan envisaged the following aims: 
(a) active infiltration into the Indonesian armed forces 
and Moslem. organisations;.(b) formaton of armed 
groups for individual and mass terrorism. 
. Thenew CIA plan was launched on a mass scale with 
truly American enterprise. .In the first six months 
of 1965 alone the expenditure of the US intelligence 
service in Indonesia ran into more than 400 million 
dollars. A number of army officers were presented 
with American cars and became shareholders in mixed 
companies, the owners of real estate and large dollar 
checques payable to bearer. Information regularly 
received from, the Indonesian army headquarters 
showed.that.the generals were in a state of nervous 
tension and ready to resort to extreme steps in their 
rivalry. with the Left-wing leadership. 

„All this time the CIA had been setting up under- 
ground terrorist groups among the fanatically-minded 
Moslem youth. f 
|. By the summer of 1965 the political rivalry between 
the Army generals and Left-wing leadership became 
still more acute. Soekarno’s striving to ensure 
national. unity came up against the militant spirit of 
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General Yani whom the CIA agents supplied with 
forged documents about the activities of Com- 
munist extremists. Simultaneously, American inte- 
lligence agents disseminated provocative materials 
showing that the ‘Generals’ Council” was preparing 
to stage a counter-revolutionary putsch. It did not 
matter to the CIA who would make the first move. 
Washington’s aim was to step up the passions of the 
rivalling factions to the point of explosion, split the 
nation, unleash a civil war, overthrow Scekarno and 
make the Right-wing forces appeal to the United 
States for aid. 

The success scored in Indonesia inspired the 
leaders of the American intelligence service and 
US Administration. Already in the second ‘half 
of October, 1965, the National Security Council fully 
approved the recommendations of the.CIA.to set up 
secret groups of professional provocators in Burma, 
Ceylon, India, the Philippines, Thailand and Malay- 
sia. These groups are financed from a special CIA 
fund and operate on the basis of CIA instructions 
approved by the National Security Council. These 
groups, which can formally remain inactive for -a 
period of even several years, are entrusted with the 
ultimate task of carrying out major acts of. sabotage 
and terrorism on a nation-wide scale with the aim of 
paving the way for a take-over by the fifth column 
of the American imperialists. 


Mass Terrorism 


Individual terrorism has been! allotted a leading 
role in Washington’s ‘subversive’ activities in Asia. 
However, the Washington strategists realise full well’ 
that by itself individual terrorism can not ensure the 
implementation of the far-reaching plans of foreign 
expansion, because there are always several other 
men ready to take the place of'one assassinated nation- 
alist leader. That is why the leaders of American 
intelligence consider it necessary to'stipplement this 
policy by mass terrorism against all the leading 
functionaries of the nationalist and progressive move- 
ments. Herein, Washington's calculatons are based 
on the simple assumption that after these movements 
have been deprived of their most active and experi- 
enced cadres, they will be swept by panic and confu- 
sion and will lose their efficiency and anti-colonidlist 
drive for, at least, the time necessary for the pro- 
American political forces to come to power. 

This renovated American policy of mass terrorism 
is being practiced on a wide scale in South Vietnam. 
The US political and military intelligence organs in 
Saigon have a vasi card-index listing many func- 
tionaries of the South Vietnam National Liberation 
Front, as well as officers and political instructors of 
the combat units of the insurgent forces. : 

One can only marvel at the appalling equanimity 
with which the American leaders engage in the' export 
of counter-revolution on a global scale: they organise 
coups and military rebellions, remove and murder 
presidents and ministers who are not to their liking, 
kidnap political leaders, set up secret fifth columns, 
carry on active economic sabotage and wage criminal 
wars of annihilation. And all this is presented as 
some sort of a “virtue”. One can not help agreeing 
with the American observer who noted with biting 
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irony that if people were to die of hypocricy officiel 
Washington would long ago have turned into a dead 
city. 


Myth and Reality 


. Has the United States succeeded in raising the 
prestige of a single free democratic state in the eyes of 
millions of Asians? Has the United States succeeded 
in boosting up and expanding the positions of its invi- 
sible dollar empire in this part of the world? Has 
Washington managed to set up effective barriers in 
Asia against the tidal waves of nationalism and neu- 
tralism? It may be categorically said that none of 
these aims of American policy in Asia has found its 
practical implementation. "Washington's attempts to 
impede the historic process of Asia's liberation from 
Western domination, from which the Asian peoples 
have been suffering for ages, are meeting with increa- 
sing opposition and resistance. Official quarters admit 
that Asia has apparently broken free of American 
control, writes columnist Reston of the New York 
Times. . n 

The United States annually spends vast sums 
on subversive activities in Asia. One of the most 
widely branched American intelligence networks is 
operating on this continent supplemented by powerful 
propaganda media. Nevertheless, US prestige in 
Asia, has never been. at a lower ebb than it is today. 

The morbid minds of the American leaders con- 
tinue to harbour the hope that they will be able to 
avert genuine social revolutions in the “third world” 
and stop the process of revolutionary renovation of 
the world by waging countcr-msurgent wars, oragnis- 
ing conspiracies and coups, by bribery, blackmail and 
the so-called “interception of revolution". This is 
an extremely dangerous delusion which is, apparently, 
the result of conservative thinking. The epoch of 
global empires has gone, never to return. Today 
every nation, even the smallest, wants to be free and 
independent. 

Our turbulent Twentieth Century is full of the 
greatest contradictions and contrasts: the energy of 
the atom and the stone axe, the road into space and 
wild, unexplored areas on our planet, the humane 
spirit of the UN decisions and the colonial slavery of 
entire nations. The development of events proceeds 
with such incredible speed that we often lose track 
of the course of history and are assailed by doubts 
and uncertainty. However, a person who wants to 
pick his way through the maze of events and turns his 
mind's eye to the horizons of the future can not but 
come to the conclusion that our planet has irrevocably 
enteréd the epoch of liberation of the formerly oppres- 
sed nations. America and the Americans enjoy 
tremendous powér over the forces of nature. How- 
ever, today life insistently demands that they stop 
harbouring Utopian illusions that we are living in the 
“American Age". They must realise, once and for 
all, that we are living in the epoch of co-existence 
and co-operation of sovereign nations, They must 
realise this for the sake of peace on earth, for the sake 


of the present and future of the Americans them- 
selfes. 


(Concluded) 
MAINSTREAM 


SPOTLIGHT ON AGRICULTURE 


Examining Intensive Development Approach 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE conference of the Indian Society of 

Agricultural Economics held at Ludhiana in the 

last week or January, discussed in detail the sub- 
ject of Intensive Development Approach to Agri- 
cultural Development. The discussion centred round 
mainly three elements of the new strategy of agricul- 
tural development adopted in, the Fourth Five 
Year Plan. 

These elements are : 
logic of the new strategy ; (ii) the principles of area 
selection.and area saturation for concentrated appli- 
cation of the new inputs; .and (iii) the practical 
problems associated with its implementation. ` 

The discussion ranged over a wide canvas. Right 
from the a priori economic logic on the basis of 
which the new.. strategy had beén formulated, the 
group discussing the topic examined in depth several 
questions of detail like the methods of fixing the 
optimun. dosage of fertilizers recommended for. 
adoption in selected areas, the competence of the 
existing extension personnel to: advise and help the 
farmer in adopting the new strategy and the scien- 
tific evidence about the nature and extent of com- 
plementarity . amongst the different components of 
the “package” or “packages” recommended for 
adoption." It is worthwhile briefly summarising the 
various points of view which were expressed on the 
issues discussed. 


Economic Logic of New Strategy 


The need for examining the a ‘priori economic 
logic implicit in the new strategy was felt because, 
in the papers submitted for discussion, some authors 
had stressed upon the reorganization, reallocation 
and thereby better and more intensive utilization of 
the existing resources, and fixed factors like land and, 
human aud bullock labour while others had émpha- 
sised upon the urgent necessity for intensive applica- 
tion of a few modern inputs like. chemical fertilizers, 
pesticides and exotic seed varieties—upto an econo- 
mic saturation point—in selected areas, The first 
group of authors had dwelt upon the existence of 
idle and unutilized resources within the existing, 
production framework and the immense possibilities 
of raising output levels by doing ;something to 
roorganise them while the latter group of authors 
had concentrated its attention only on the new 
inputs. This diversity in the points of view of. the 
authors suggested an apparent conflict, and some 
discussion was devoted to the question whether the 
issue as it seemed to emerge from the Penes Was 
real or fanciful. ; 
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ei the a priori economic 


In the course of discussion, it became clear that 
the new strategy implied three essential assumptions 
and the economic logic which followed from those 
assumptions. These assumptions are : 

(i) The farming inputs are divisible into two 

distinct classes, namely, traditional and 
new. And these two groups of inputs are 
qualitatively different from one another. 
The new inputs, if applied in a “package” 
form in optimum dosages, increase the 
output levels much faster than the tradi- 
tional inputs. 
Inselected areas of assured rainfall or irrig- 
ation, traditional resources are already 
available in adequate quantities, and the 
existing production and institutional 
structure is suitably organized to enable the 
intensive application of new inputs. 

If these assumptions are true, it follows logically, 
that.if the new inputs could somehow be intensively 
applied in selected areas of assured rainfall or irri- 
gation to an economic saturation point, the output 
will be maximised in the shortest possible time. 

It is evident thatin this a priori view, there is no 
consciousness of ‘the interrelationships that subsist 
between the traditional and the new inputs in the 
farming process and their inter-dependence. The 
“package of new inputs” and its efficacy depends 
upon the efficient ‘utilization of traditional inputs 
as well." For instance, a recommended “package” 
of' new inputs will yield widely varying results 
depending upon how, ploughing is done, irrigation 
given, interculture. and weeding operations performed 
and the application of new inputs supervised. Conse- 
quently, reorganization of the traditional resource 
structure together with improvements in the educa- 
tional and scientific abilities of the farmers are 
essential pre-requisites for the successful implemen- 
ation óf the new strategy. But, the a priori economic 
logic, and the failure to test the empirical validity 
ofthe assumptions made appear to have led to a 
relative lack of: emphasis upon the need to create 
these essential preconditions for the success ofthe 
new strategy of agricultural development. 


Gi) 


Gii) 


Strategic Inputs 


Among the discussants, there were mainly two 
points of view on this apparent conflict between the 
need to reorganize the existing resource structure and 
thatto expand the application. of.new inputs at a 
rapid rate. Most of the speakers felt that in actual 
practice there was no conflict between these two 
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approaches since the new inputs were merely to serve 
as “strategic inputs” which would help to raise the 
productivity of the existing resources -as well. The 
crucial element in the new strategy rested on the 
choice of optimum combinations in which the new 
and the traditional resources were to be applied in 
the farming processes. There was thus, complemen- 
tarity not only between the different components of 
the new inputs but between the new inputs .on the 
one hand and the traditional inputs as well. 

One of the speakers, however, drew pointed 
attention to the possibilities of substitution between 
the new and the traditional resources. He gave the 
illustration of fertilizers having become a ‘substitute 
for intensive tillage in wheat cultivation in the 
Ludhiana district. Asa result, the farmers leisure 
preference and idle bullock power had ‘gone up since 
application of fertilizers had done away with the 
need for as intensive tillage in wheat lands as was 
done before. These economic repurcussions need 
be fully kept in view while the new strategy is vigor- 
ously implemented. 


Area Selection and Area Saturation 


Much more discussion, however, was devoted to 
the principles of area selection and area saturation 
which are the basic elements in the strategy as for- 
mulated in the Fourth’ Five Year Plan. Some 
speakers brought out the necessity to concentrate the 
application of the new inputs in limited areas on 
account of limitations of— — . 

(i) availability of scarce resources, - 

(ii) need to utilize resources in.a package form 
and limitations in providing all the com- 
plementary resources in adequate quanti- 
ties throughout the country, - 

(iii) administrative capacity of the Government 
to ensure the application of new inputs, . 

(iv) physical potentialities of different regions. 

One of the speakers went to the extent of suggest- 
ing that there was no economic. problem of choice 
involved in the selection of areas since the selection 
depended on the existence of certain technologically 
favourable conditions under which alone the applica- 
tion of new inputs cculd be made. Another speaker 
supported the need for concentration on account of 
the need for changing the entire technology in Indian 
agiculture which could be done, to begin with, only 
in selected areas. . ' I" 

These grounds for concentrating efforts towards 
intensive development of agriculture in selected areas 
only were, however, not accepted by a number of 
other speakers. They emphasised that while from 
the short-term point of view the principle of area 
concentration might appear to be economically 
rational, from the long-term, point of-view, it would 
be necessary to see that the resources of all potential 
regions were developed to the maximum: advantage 
of the country. "E 

The main criticism of the selective approach, 
however, wasmade on the ground of(i) equity and 
(ii) economic rationality. It was pointed out that 
the principle of area selection and concentration of 
efforts on limited areas would favour some people at 
the cost of others insofar as these selected areas would 
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receive much larger resources than the areas which 
would not form part of the new strategy. This would 
tend to aggravate inequalities over regions and farmers 
and thus aggravate the problem of, agricultural 
development to a considerable extent in social, 
psychological and political terms. 

Secondly, it was pointed out that the principle of 


. area saturation with the new inputs was not econo- 


mically rational. This was because the new inputs 
tend to yield diminishing returns after a certain 
dosage level and application of these inputs in the 
same areas beyond these levels in preference to other 
areas where the additional doses would yield greater 
output on the margin implies economic wastage of 
the scarce resources. It was, therefore, suggested 
that even if the principle of area selection was accep- 
ted, it should not necessarily imply the application 
of inputs to an economic saturation point because 
that would not yield maximum output according to 
economic rationality. Instead the dosage levels in 
selected areas should be well below the economic 
saturation point, and the supplies of scarce inputs 
thus released should be made available for applica- 
tion in other areas. 

In reply to these criticisms of the principle of area 
selection and area saturation, it was pointed out that 
the aggravation of inequalities could be taken care 
of by mopping up the surplus income of the farmers 
in the selected areas of the new strategy and spend- 
ing them for purpose of development in areas which 
had not had the privilege of being selected for 
intensive development. This would help to minimise 
the extent of inequity involved in the new strategy. 
It was also mentioned that the element of inequity 
in the new strategy was not so great as was made out 
insofar as the new strategy was not the only 
component’ of the agricultural development progr- 
ammes during the Fourth Five Year Plan. For 
areas not selected for intensive development, 
other programmes had been formulated and 
would provide some resources for them as well, 
though not as much as would have become possible 
if the principle of area selection was not there. f 


Double-edged Weapon 


These views were also contested on several 
grounds, especially on the ground of the difficulties 
of mobilising surpluses of newly developing farmers, 
the’ adverse effects of such policies on their incentives 
and almost negligible provisions made for agricul- 
tural development programmes in the¥Fourth Plan 
which were not directly or indirectly related to the 
new strategy. 

As against the principle of area selection, an 
alternative proposal was made by some speakers in 
which it was suggested that instead of concentrating 
efforts on all the farmers in limited areas, the better 
approach would be to concentrate efforts on those 
farmers who have got irrigation facilities and have 
the necessary overheads ‘available for applying the 
newinputs in an economically profitable manner, 
These farmer:, according to one speaker, should be 
regarded as Schumpeterian entrepreneurs who would 
make innovations in farming processes and help to 
raise the technological level in agriculture. These 
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farmers would also be the. suppliers of marketed 
surplus. If the new inputs are supplied to them in 
exchange for the additional marketable output that 
they will secure on their farms with the help of these 
new inputs, this approach will serve as a double- 
edged weapon. 

While on the one hand, the Government would 
find a rapid expansion of agricultural technology 
scattered in different areas through these innovating 
farmers, on the other, it will also come into posses- 
sion of substantial supplies of their marketable sur- 
plus which will help to solve the distribution prob- 
lem of agricultural commodities. The only condition 
for achieving these results is to lay down that these 
farmers maintain certain farming accounts, adopt the 
recommended practices, pay their marketable surplus 
in exchange for the new inputs and receive incentives 
in case of achieving results better than those expected 
from the recommended practices. 

The principle of concentrating efforts on selected 
farmers rather than on selected areas was also em- 


.phasised on account of the,fact that variations between 


farmers in respect of their resources and consequently 
their abilities to apply the new inputs were far greater 
than between areas. Moreover, since the objective 
of the new strategy was to spread the improvement 
of agricultural technology by achieving the demons- 
tration effect, concentrating efforts on selected farmers 
scattered over wide areas throughout the country 
would help to achieve a much greater amount of 
demonstration effect than by concentrating efforts in 
limited areas only. 

This suggestion was opposed on the ground that 
it would be relatively more inequitous than the 
principle of area selection. In the latter, since efforts 
are concentrated on all farmers in a given area, 
inter-personal inequalities are likely to develop much 
less than the principle of concentrating efforts on 
selected farmers would imply. But, no evidence was 
produced to show that, in point of fact, even in 
selected areas, efforts were not being concentrated 
on the relatively prospercus and richer farmers than 
on the small and poorer areas. Hence the ground 
for opposition was not effectively proved. 


Practical Problems 


As regards the practical problems which are aris- 
ing, and are likely to arise even more in the ‘future, 
in the course of the implementation of the new stra- 
tegy, attention was focussed mainly on the following 
points: 

(i The minimum quantity and quality of 
scientific knowledge available for applica- 
tion of the new strategy on a national scale. 
The levels of optimum dosage of the new 
inputs aad their various components recom- 
mended for different crops in different areas 
and for different agronomic situations. 

The existence or absence of complementa- 
rity amongst the various inputs included 
in the package. ; 

The competence and the efficiency of the 
administration for the implementation of 
the new strategy. © `` 


(i) 


(ii) 


Gv) 
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(v) The inadequacy and mismanagement of 
existing irrigation facilities. 
(vi) Methods for making selection of areas. 

In the beginning the issue was raised whether the 
amount of scientific information so far available 
regarding the efficacy of the new inputs in raising 
output levels in varying agro-climatic regions and in 
different economic situations—experimental or other- 
wise—is adequate to enable us to apply the new 
strategy on a national scale. On this issue, there 
was unanimity in silence that this minimum degree 
of information was not available. Some speakers 
held that while the necessary information is available, 
ithas neither been processed nor fully utilized for 
application. One of the speakers formulated the 
issue somewhat differently and asked whether we are 
even trying to seek the type of knowledge required 
for the implementation of the new strategy. 


Theory and Practice 


However, since the Government has adopted the 
new strategy, one of the speakers presumed that it 
might have had in its possession this minimum amuont 
of information although no evidence to prove this 
fact was brought out in the group discussion. 

The need for this minimum information was all. 
the more acutely felt because one of the participants 
alleged that, at the present moment, the Government 
agencies have „been recommending uniform and in- 
variable dosage levels of the new inputs for applica- 
tion under all conditions of farming. The central 
issue, therefore, arose whether it was actually happen- 
ing in practice. It was explained by a number of 
speakers that while in the initial stages of the pro- 
gramme, when virtually no information was available 
about the output response of the new inputs in any 
area of the country, optimum dosage recommenda- 
tions were made for a district asa whole. But gra- 
dually as greater experience was gathered of the appli- 
cation of the new inputs under varying conditions of 
farming, on diiferent soil types, with different levels 
of irrigation, with different seed rates, and with differ- 
ent kinds of agricultural practices, it was felt that: 
there was need for making variations in the recom- 
mended dosage levels for application in different 
local situations. Consequently, in some of the [ADP 
areas like West Godavari, several variations were 
made in the recommended levels of doses of the new 
inputs. However, despite these improvements, it 
was generally agreed that even now the amount of 
information available has generally not been sufficient 
to recommend optimum dosage levels for varying local 
situations and bence arises the wide gap between 
the recommended package and the levels of its accep- 
tance by the farmers in different areas. 

. , In further elaboration of the need for varying the 
optimal dosage levels recommended for adoption by 
the farmers, it was pointed out that the level of 
optimal dose is essentially related to the type of deci- 
sion-maker who is ‘to apply the new inputs in the 
farming process. If the decision-maker were to be a 
Krishi Pandit, seeking to raise output ona small plot 
with a view to raising maximum yield in crop compe- 
titions, the optimal dosage level would be very high. 
As against that, fora commercial farmer, the optimal 


ry 
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dosage level would be determined by the marginal 
. costs of the additional inputs and the value of the 
additional product obtained by him at the margin. 

However, when a Government has to make a 
decision about the optimal dosage level to be recom- 
mended for adoption in different areas, it has to 
view the problem at a macro level and make a social 
choice about the fact whether a pound of nitrogen 
would be more productive in one area or the other 
and for one farmer or other. Consequently, the 
optimal dosage level in cases where the Government 
is the decision-maker would be altogether different 
from the first two cases. 


In this situation, if the Government were to urge 
a farmer to accept a particular recommended level, 
it was bound to lead to disastrous results. The far- 
mer would invariably like to apply the new inputs 
only in accordance with the agronomic and econo- 
mic circumstances in which he is placed. It would 
be better if the choice of the optimal dosage level 
were to be left to the farmer rather than forced 
upon him by a government agency. This would do 
away with a lot of unnecessary paper work connected 
with the preparation of unrealized and unrealisable 
farm plans. 

This was disputed as a fact. But one of the 
farmers from Ludhiana district, who has been using 
the new inputs including the high yielding varieties 
and adopting some of the recommended packages, 
confirmed this fact by revealing that he had experi- 
enced some pressure from the government authorities 
for applying the recommended doses in certain given 
quantities. It was also pointed out that the 
method of supplying the new inputs to the 
farmers was basically conditioned their acceptance 
of the recommended doses and agreement to apply 
themin qnantities which were laid down. Thus, 
the elements of arbitrariness and compulsion in 
the uniform recommendations made for different 
farmers and virtually no scope left for the initiative 
of the farmers in the choice of the optimal dosage 
level were regarded as the built-in causes of failures 
in achieving the levels of input application as envisa- 
ged in the IADP and IAA programmes and in the 
new Strategy. NS 

The onlysolution for removing this difficulty 
which was suggested was that it would be better to 
determine the optimal dosage level on much more 
adequate data collected from a large number of 
regional areas and different agronomic situations than 
have been collected a far; and secondly, to allow 
flexibility to the farmer in applying the doses as he 
thinks fit according to his economic circumstances. 

The next point of discussion was whether there 
exists any complementarity amongst various iuputs 
included in the packages recommended for adoption. 
One of the speakers, citing a „study by Dr. Panse, 
suggested that there was no inter-action amongst 
different inputs compounded in a package. He, there- 
fore, inferred that the method of packaging the inputs 
did not appear to be appropriate and it would be 
better to supply these inputs to the farmers in the 
quantities in which they required rather than impos- 
ing upon them a particular package in which alone 
they should be applied. 
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This view was opposed by a number of speakers 
who suggested that there did exist inter-action among- 
st variousinputs comprising a package. The inter- 
action was not so much of a statistical phenomenon 
as that of natural science and those alone who are 
familiar with the processes of biological production 
would realise that inter-action in actual fact 
does exist. Consequently, it is not enough to 
supply the new inputs to the farmers but also to 
devise suitable combinations and packages in which 
alone they should be applied. 

At this stage, it was stressed that for this purpose 
it is absolutly essential that the educational level of 
the farmer should be raised substantially so that he is 
able to appreciate the complexities of using the most 
sophisticated sced varieties in the world and the 
numerous technical problems associated with their 
application. These varieties necessitate not merely 
changes in the depths of ploughing but also the use 
of pesticides, changes in cultural practices, irrigation 
methods and a host of other inter related processes. If 
these are not fully understood, the new strategy can- 
not become a success. 

Important light was thrown in the discussion on 
the incompetence and inefficiency of the existing 
extension personnel in making a success of the new 
strategy. A much more technically competent 
personnel was necessary if the farmer was to be 
persuaded to accept its advice. 

In addition, it was pointed that even in the JADP 
areas there was gross mismanagement of irrigation 
which was not available in time and in adequate 
quantities and for appropriate crops. 

It was also pointed out that, while it was neces- 
sary for the success of the newstrategy to determine 
the optimal level of new inputs to be applied, there 
was virtually no arrangement in the intensive develop 
ment areas for soil testing. Even where these arrang- 
ments existed, the amount of time taken for analys- 
ing the soil, determining the soil types and arriving at 
the quantities of new inputs to be applied was so 
much that the farmer threw up his hands in sheer 
despair. 

jt was further noted that while, on the one hand, 

the incompetence and inefficiency of administration 
is great, on the other the entire programme of the 
intensive development of agriculture is heavily pack- 
ed with administration. The bulk of the resources 
spent onintensive development are devoted to the 
salaries of the administrative personnel. Consequently 
there is no significant achievement registered in the 
expansion of output as a result of rising expenditure 
on intensive development. 
.. The methods of selection of areas for intensive 
development were also subjected to some criticism 
on insofar as they should be chosen not on the basis 
of levels of development already attained but on the 
basis of potentialities that exist for their improve- 
ment. , 

Attempts were made in the course of the discu- 
ssion to elicit some practical suggestions for making a 
success of the new strategy, but in view of the 
absence of adequate information and knowledge 
available to the participants, it was found to be a 
difficult task 
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Book Review. 


1 


Kaul : Walter Mitty i in Khaki 


"W^ VERY . man, however 
Ei in the eyes of 

his countrymen; 
right to defend himself. 
And in attempting self-defence a 
man who has been an unquali- 
fied failure despite a whole series 
. of unmerited opportunities, must 
inevitably try to shift the blame 
and tarnish as many reputations 
as possible so that he may not 
feel alone in disgrece. When the 
man concerned is one with an 
amazingly inflated ego whose 
size was bloated by virtue of 
having been freely allowed to do 
his go-getting at the ‘cost of more 
competent and experienced collea- 
gues, a book of the kind produ- 
ced by.B.M. Kaul is the natural 
end-product. 

There is no point in finding 
fault with the author for having 
written this book, once. it is 
granted that it is an image-restor- 
ing bid by a soldier who failed 
on the field of battle by resorting 
to the cosier. course of vigorous 
pen-pushing aided by a fertile 
imagination and the cantanke- 
rousness of a frustrated climber. 
A careful reading of the Untold 
Story at any rate makes two 
things clear, for which one must 
be. duly grateful; first, -Kaul 
made a monstrous mistake in 
choosing a profession—his forte 
is fiction-writing, though in that 
case his English would have 
needed brushing up; and second, 
the Government of India made 
its costliest mistake in encourag- 


The Untold Story: by Lt.-Gen. 
B.M. Kaul: Allied Pablishers: 
pp. 506, 1967 Rs. 20. 
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has the. > 


"worthy British army bosses. 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN ” 


ing him to. ‘stay’ on. dud: rise: in 
the Armed Forces. ; 
- It is. evident from: the . Book 
that Kaul. is Walter Mitty.. all 
over, with .the vital- difference 
that- ‘Mitty harmed no one by his 
flights- of fancy. If the author 
is to be taken at his word, Kaul 
occupied the centre of the stage, 
a Gulliver among: .-wondering 
Lilliputians, right ` from: the 
moment he set food in Sandhurst. 
While making his way up inthe 
armed forces under the British he 
wacan undiscovered revolutionary 
—Aa- well-kept, secret, since the fire 
burned within and. was .not per- 
mitted to be seen by the untrust- 
The 
secret of his revolutionary fervour 
and urge to liberate the. nation 
was so well kept indeed. that 
Auchinleck recommended. him to 
Defence ‘Minister Baldev Singh 
as the best-possible liaison-officer 
etween himself and the Govern- 
ment. In these circumstances, 
when clearly Kaul -had a historic 
role to play, it would be stupid 
to ask why, despite his intense 
dislike -of British rule and the 
arrogance of British. officers. and 
despite his non-stop -yearning for 
freedom, he did. not quit the 
army and , join the freedom . stru- 
ggle. The obvious answer, -for 
some reason not explicitly. stated 
in this volume, is that, being 
acutely conscious of being a Man 
of Destiny, he left the prepara- 
tions: for independence to be 


‘made by smaller menlike Gandhi 


and Nehru and the rest, so that 
he would be at hand, fresh as a 
rose, for liaison work when: the 
time came. Events were to prove 


^ 
' 


the correctness of this approach. 

;.Kaul rightly ‚complains . that 
dn. recent years, some of my 
contemporaries. ...,.Iesentful of 
my progress in life, left no. stone 
unturned to run me down, belittle 
my various efforts. and distort 
my image.” What hurt him most 
"was my professional competence 
being questioned.” Kaul, it must 


‘be remembered (as pointed out in 


the publishers’ blurb), had seen 
“active service in the Arakan 
(Burma) in World War IL" In 
the volume the author himself 
has devoted two whole pages to 
describing his: exploits in the 
Arakan. , The extent of injustice 
done to him by his contempora- 
ries will be evident from the 
following daredevil activities of 
Kaul-in the Arakan as comman- 
der of. a motor MADSpeNt regi- 
e 


` “One ane was going in 
& seca -when I heard the drone 
of an aeroplane above me....a 
Japanese ‘Zero’ fighter “made a 
beeline towards: my Jeep, I 
‘pulled up with a jerk and jumped 
‘behind a shrub nearby. The 
fighter swooped down once or 
twice..and then went in quest 
of another target.”’ 
aa ^.."a little later, I was 
going along a rough track. .... 
Suddenly the Japanese’ put in a 
surprise attack not far from this 
track." Of course Kaul succeeded 
in "extticating" himself. 
. 3.. Kaul) and a company 
commander “drifted into a 
discussion: on war and how 
deeply it influences , Our life.” 
The company commander died 
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in action “in less than twenty- 
four hours.” 

Having narrated these drama- 
tic events, Kaul goes on to sum 
up: “During my sefivce in the 
Arakan, I went through hazards, 
hardships and other unpleasant 
situation...." It is a shame 
that despite sucha thrilling record 
his contemporaries should have 
spread the canard that Sri Kaul 
had no experience of command 
in battle. The world is indeed 
full of petty men. 

Kaul is not devoid of grati- 
tude, as some have attempted to 
make out. For he puts it on 
record that Auchinleck “was a 
friend of the Indian Army but 
has been’ misunderstood.” ` Kaul 
does not ‘make this ‘solemn, 
record-straightening declaration 
without basis. “The ‘Auk”!.: 
invited me to lurich....The ‘Auk’ 
after a few weeks offered me a 
Grade I appointment’ in the 
General Staff Branch, but before 
this could be implemented, he 
was instrumental in: having me 
appointed Secretary of the Armed 
Forces Nationalization Commit- 
tee." On top of all this, Auchin- 
leck had recommended his’ name 
as liaison officer. After this con- 
clusive evidence, who indeed can 
deny that Auchinleck ‘was a 
“friend of the Indian Army"? 

In the midst of his multifa- 
.rious activities Kaul found time 
to study men and matters. ` His- 
torians of the future are bound 
to see the worth of his ‘astound- 
ing discovery that “Sardar Patel 
and Nehru never saw eye to eye 
on many, important matters in 
which they had violent. differences 
of opinion." (The whole sentence 
has been quoted because of its 
utter. clarity): .At the. Asian 
Relations Conference *Nehru 
made his debut on the interna- 
tional stage...." while Kaul 
obviously had made his own 
debut years earlier at Sandhurst. 
“Mountbatten became a mentor 
of Nehru.” The poor Prime 
Minister did not realize that ‘he 
had at hand a much more expe- 
rienced person who could have 
played thé role of perfection. Kaul 
‘does not like spreading scandal: 
he therefore proceeds to make 
it clear that “Lady Mountbatten 
and Nehru were close because 
she filled a void in his lonely life.” 
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. upfor an 
. Jullundur-and rang up -Musa in 


The next stage in this eventful 
and purposeful life was when 
xaul was sent as military attache 
at Washington. He rushed back 
to save Kashmir when the **Kash- 
mir war was at its height". He 
saved Kashmir by accompanying 
Nehru to Poonch and hearing 
the Prime Minister telling the 
military authorities on the spot 
that Poonch must be held at all 
costs. After having been duly 
inspired by seeing *Nehru stand 
ideal,” he went to 


Pakistan: He crossed the border 
too, on, his. own: „at least that 
is what he says.’ "Anyway, ` all is 
well that ends well: “I was 
lucky to-be back in ‘India’ ünsca- 
thed.” And -having níade his 
momentous ‘contribution, Kaul 
returned to’ Washington - where, 
lie says, he was asked to explore 
the possibility of buying some 
Mitchell bómbers. Result a uL 
we “got: no bombers.. "He 
spent a sleepless night over -N. 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar's speech 
in the UN, , but that ignorant 
man - preferred to 
India's dignity.” (In a useful 
footnote Kaul ‘adds that again 


: in 1965, when -Bhutto called us 


names, “wer did -not deal with 
him effectively on the' spot.” 
Unfortünately again a gentleman 
was representing India. What a 
shame! ). He came back to 
India in the hope -of *command- 


ing an“ infantry battalion—so he 


says—but: Thapar preferred to 
send him to look after'the Kash- 
mir Militia, Six - months’ hard 
work -in Kashmir ‘brought ‘its 
reward. Kaul says ‘Nehru told 
‘mé that. ; it: "would be necessary 
to post me' ‘away | from Kash- 
mir.” > 

As cómmander of 11 Infantry 
Brigade, after: ‘having done “a 
number of ‘exercises with or with- 
‘out troops," ‘Kaul built a -hall of 
worship, followed by Jawanabad 
township: the ‘troops under him 
built it. Having éstablished him- 
self as a house-builder, Kaul 
went to Delhi - and retrieved a 
letter written by Ganeral Cariap- 


-pa to'*a certain weekly”: before 


it was published. He arrested 
Sheikh Abdullah, and Nehru got 
the “approbation”. He accom- 
panied General Thimaya to Korea 
in September 1953: according to 


“maintain . 


b 


the book Kaul then went to Pek- 
ing and had talks with Chou En- 
lai on various occasions. In Korea 
too he had lots of discussions with 
various people, A great discusser, 
by gosh! 

Kaul sent a team of NCC 
instructors to establish a camp at 
Kyelang across the Rohtang Pass 
at a height of 11,000 ft. They 
got into difficulties and sent a 
frantic message for rescue. 
“Whatever the odds, it was a 
point of honour with me now to 


-set out on this mission." He sent 


a message that he “was coming 
personally to rescue them." Tak- 
ing the biggest risk of his life, 
Kaul “marshalled a party of 
selected men-to: go ahead of us 
on thé road arid remove - any 


- minor impediments ‘which might 


be blocking óur way." And when 
he returned and narrated his 
exploit “jealousies were aroused 
in the Army and elsewhere. . 

No wonder he was promoted 
to- the rank ‘of ` Major-General 


. soon afterwards. And two years 


later he was to prove that sheer 
merit got him the promotion. 
When the ‘Chinese Premier was 
in India, “ata dinner, I mugged 
up and delivered a short speech 
in Chinese, much to everyone’s 
amusement." 

Then came the project “Amar” 
—a colony of 1450 houses. Simul- 
taneously he had. to build the 
the Defence Pavilion-at the India 
Exhibition. Sri Kaul flew back 
and: forth daily—and lo and 
behold, it^was done. Talk of the 
Jet Age. He might blame lack of 
air support in Nefa later on, but 
there was no shortage of jet 
planés.to take him back and 
forth for house building work! 

Followed a hectic period as 
Quartermaster-General. He liked 
some of Krishna Menon's quali- 
ties but did not like Menon’s 
dislike of the -United States. Nor 
his orders not to buy Mercedes 
Benz lorries. He says he disregar- 
ded the latter. Later on he dis- 
Obeyed another order, and persua- 
ded Air Vice Marshal Pinto to 
allow him to carry out a' test 
flight in a Russian helicopter 
about which the Government had 
already satisfied itself. It is not 
clear why Pinto allowed himself 
to be persuaded, since testing a 
helicopter was no part of Kaul's 
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job. Perhaps Pinto was reconciled 
to the fact that Kaul had spe- 
cialised in doing jobs which did 
not concern him in the least. The 
so-called test flight, judging by 
Kaul’s own account, was to 
discrédit the Russian ‘helicopters 
and recommend, French helicop- 
ters instead. Why this was ‘sought 
to be done is anybody’s guess. 
While conceding at the end of 
the narration that the helicopter 
had been filled with kerosene oil 
instead of aviation gas, Kaul 
has no hesitation in making it 
appear that his original verdict 
was sound. This incident was 
soon followed by the award of 
Vishisht Seva- Medal Class I. 
Some months later, towards the 
middle of 1961, Kaul became 
Chief of General Staff: “This 
was the first time I was filling 
some post of any consequence 
which directly dealt with the ope- 
rational aspect of India’s defence 
or its weapons and equipment.” 
The stage was set for the final 
drama. Even at this stage, how- 
ever, Kaul cautiously says that 
for any inadequacy in tactics “the 
onus ...restson all the Gene- 
rals in the Indian Army” and 
adds ina footnote to clear any 
doubts that “no General can be 


absolved or singled out for this. 


purpose.” 


Over the years” Kaul had 


developed a number of useful 
contacts. Apart from friendships 
established while in Washington, 

he got introduced to Ellsworth 
Bunker, met Jayaprakash. Nara- 
yan and became: abosom pal of 
Chester Bowles. Thelast named 
became such a friend that before 
coming to India as the US Presi- 
dent's representative earlyin 1962 
he informed Jawaharlal Nehru that 
he would like to meet. Kaul. He 
invited Galbraith and Gore-Booth 
to dinner, but cancelled it because 
of the Goa operation. In these 
circumstances it is hardly surpris- 
ing that ‘Kaul thinks that **B.K. 
Nehru was our most successful 
envoy in USA since 


Nehru “has prospered in his 
career on sheer personal merit.” 
Menon, rigid and ignorant of the 
ways of the world, was foolish 
enough to suggest to Kaul, over 
the Bowles episode, that it might 
be better for all concerned if 
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_indepen- - 
dence." Like Kaul himself, B.K. ' 


Kaul applied for US citizenship. 
Menon committed another 
unforgivable crime, too. He “did, 
not agree to the basic concept 
that production for the needs 
of the Armed Forces should also. 
be undertaken by the private. 
Sector." If only” the private sec- , 
tor had been allowed to control , 
national defence: by keeping. 
essential production in its hands, 
Kaul would undoubtedly, have 
prevented the Nefa reverses, 
Menon’s obsession with “indi- 
genous production” was another 
difficulty. This prevented Kaul’s 
friends from rushing equipment 
and filling the country with it and 
themselves. For his part, however 
Kaul did not fail to do his duty. 
“Chester Bowles called on me” 
and Kaul briefed him to the best 
of his ability on the Chinese’ 
threat. Bowles promised to talk 
to the US ‘President. Kaul had 
taken upon his broad shoulders 
the whole defence of the country. 
Kaul is annoyed that his con- 
temporaries should have been 
upset over his access .to the 
Prim: Minister and the Defence 
Minister, He needn’t be; for not 
everyone can be expected to 


recognize a born leader of men. - 
Nor were they aware that he. 
was an‘ailing man, with various - 


kinds of aches and pains develop- 
ing at various. places at suitable 
times: this fact alone should have: 
earned their sympathy-and warm. 
support. However, as.Kaul philoso- 


hically says at one place, such.is -~ 
e: fiis. or all truly great men; ' he had done it all according to 
he ' quotes an- unques- - 


tioned authority—an American- 


In fact, 


pressman—to prove that he was 


indeed to succeed Nehru. 232! 


When the nation was deeply ` 
worried over the growing Chinese 
threat, Kaul applied for two. 
months, leave from September 3, 
1962. In view of the valuable 


services he had rendered to.: earn + 


this rest, he was naturally annoy- 
ed’ when ^ Menon objected’ and 
said he was surprised that the officer 
should think of being away at such - 
a time. Anyway he got the leave. 

He was summoned back and on ` 
October 3 was given command 
of a special corps created to meet 
the Chinese threat. Kaul did not : 
like it one bit, according to the 
book, although others have said 
that he asked for it and managed 


to get it. Although the author 
gives an elaborate explanation of 
why the Corps could not face: the 
Chinese without various things. 
being done, all.of which would 
take about eighteen months, he. 
does not mention why, in spite 
of his free access to high places 
and inspite of proclaimed capacity. 
to tick .everyone, off from the: 
Prime Minister downwards, he 
did not protest at the time. All 
the present explanations not- 
withstanding, the impression is 
inescapable that Kaul thought 
that protecting ^ the Himalayan 
frontier would be as easy as 
building houses and  pavilions, 
or having confidential chats with 
Chester Bowles. Now he makes 
out that whatever the provoca- 


"tions offered by the Chinese we 
- should not have tried to stop 


them. He even goes to the 


extent of thinking now that 
Nehru said that aggression 
must be evacuated only to 


*appease" Parliament and the 
public. Evidently he judges Nehru 
by his own standards. 


Kaul has given what purports 
to bea record of events day by 
day still the collapse of Bomdi 
La. Since there are .other versions . 
of the eventsfrom less interested 
parties, Kaul’s account has to 
be taken with quite a large, dose 
of salt. That he reported sick and 
flew away from the battlefront 
is well known: in the book it is 
not denied, it is justified. When 


oné. version,, Kaul wept like a. 
woman and had to be ordered to 
wear dark glasses so that the 
men might not see his redd- 
ened ‘eyes. The truth about the 
failure of leadership and sheer’ 
betrayal of our brave mėn and 
officers have not been fully told. 
Kaul’s is patently a garbled” ver- 
sion which cannot .be taken as ' 
conforming,to the truth. Some 
connected with the events are not 
available now but there still are 
some who know several of the | 
facts relating to the reverses. 
Various reasons may keep them 
silent for some time, but Kaul 
may rest assured that despite his 
strenuous effort all the fact will 
come to light. 


One other theme runs through 
the’ book: Kaul has taken: great 
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pains to state at all possible 
places, on the slightest pretext, 
that General Chaudhury was no 
soldier, but a person scared of 
war and his superiors alike. This 
isa charge General Chaudhury 
should answer for himself and 
he need have no inhibitions since 
he set the example for Kaul’s 


book though he did not prove 


so rich an entertainer. 


Only one mystery remains. 


How did this boastful man, B.M; 


Kaul, with his background, 
succeed in wending his way stea- 
dily upwards superseding several 
persons of greater experience and 
ability? How, if all he has said 
in the book is to be -belived, did 
he come to enjoy easy access to 
the Prime Minister and the 
Defence Minister over the head 
of the Army Chief? What were 


the special qualities, as a military. 


man,- which were discovered in 
him that prompted the Govern- 


ment to entrust such a vital 
operation as the defence of the 
Himalayan frontier against aggres- 
sion to him? Why was he not 
courtmartialled when he left 
the field of battle when the crisis 
was deepening? Why indeed was 
he protected right through and 
allowed to get away with a mere 
resignation? 

If Nehru and Menon have 
to answer for anything, it is 
only this. 


Advent of Pówerlooms 


Diis sector. in the decen- 


tralised sector. have now en- 

tered the arena of textile in- 
dustry in a big way. During the 
course of the past decade power- 
looms have registered a pheno- 
menal growth. Despite “ceiling on 
machine production" most of this 


rise has been unauthorised. Tt is^ 


really intriguing why and how 


thousands of unauthorised power- * 


looms came into existence. 
Phenomenal growth 


Before the First Five Year Plan 
was launched there were only 
18,000 powerlooms. By the middle 
of the Third Plan the number 


of powerlooms rose to 1,50,000.° 


This number is constantly on in- 
crease, and with the rate at which 
it grew up it is‘expected that there 
would be not less than 2,50;000 
powerlooms at the moment. - 
The phenomenal 
powerlooms ina short period fully 
explains that there has been lite- 
rally nothing ‘regulatory’ in this 
mushroom growth. Thé'growth has 


been mostly spurious and unau- : 


thorised throghout the country, 
causing great deal of imbalance to 


the textile industry in general and * 


the existing handloom indüstry 
in particular. The irregular and 
unauthorised growth of power- 
looms remains almost unchecked 
to this date. There had been quite 
a stiron more occasions than one 
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growth of 
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against this increasing irregular 
rise of powerlooms. In particular 
the voice of handloom industry 
was raised against it many times 
and the organised mill sector also 
took exception to it for its own 
reasons. The organised mill 
sector has been called upon to 
face an unfair competition with 
the decentralised — powerlooms 
sector. 

Whereas the number of spu- 
rious .and „unauthorised power- 
looms has been increasing many- 
fold, the Government could not 
succeed in installing powerlooms 
under their scheme of “conver- 
sion of handlooms into power- 
looms” even by offering liberal 
financial aids. It.is reported that 
further implementation -of the 
aforesaid scheme was stopped 
after installing 9,387 powerlooms 
against 13;769 sanctioned out of 
the total allotment of 35,000 
powerlooms. 


Main ‘Reasons 


. The reasons and circumstances 
for this unprecedented. growth of 
unauthorised powerlooms are 
attributed to the Government of 


India's policy.of reservation of the , 


field of production and the pat- 
tern of excise levy. Though the 
Government was not anxious to 
increase the number of powerlooms 
and the control orders and regula- 
tions were designed effectively to 


curb the increase in the size of the 
powerlooms, yet the effectiveness 
of this policy was considerably 
diluted by the conditions created ' 
by the.Government itself. The 
restrictions placed on the loomage 
expansion in the textile mill 
sector, the increasing demand 
for cloth in the country and the 
increase and spread of supply of 
electric power opened a wide area 
for the decentralised sector to 
expand. 


Advantages 


In the decentralised sector itself, 
as between handlooms and power- 
looms the powerlooms with their 
better technique and higher pro- 
ductivity were in a more advanta- 
geous position than handloom. 
In the matter of production of 
varieties of cloth reserved for the 
benefit of handloom sector, the 
small powerloom establishments 
having four looms and less were 
placed in the same position as the 
handlooms under the Government 
regulations. The excise authorities 
also have been allowing full 
exemption from excise levy for 
these small powerloom units. In 
the situation thus created, it was 
but natural that a large number of 
intermediaries and textile mills 
induced the handloom weavers 
as also others not in the weaving 
profession to set-up powerlooms 
in large numbers. They provided 
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all the required financial and other 
measures of assistance as purely 
business propositions. 

The economic working of the 
powerlooms is dependent upon 
the following factors: (i) Working 
of powerlooms for at least two 


shifts each day ; (ii) three or four: 


looms are operated by a single 
weaver; and (iii) the owner of the 
looms must be able to avoid excise 
duty and other taxes either accord- 
ing to Jaw or by violating it. An 
individual handloom weaver was 
neither in a position to afford the 
initial capital investment for pur- 
chase of 3 or 4 powerlooms and 
the working capital required to 
run these powerlooms, nor in a 
position to work a minimum of 
two shifts without employing 
hired labour. He was also not 
shrewd enough to avoid 
excise duties and other local taxes. 
Therefore, it-can easily be seen 
that unauthorised powerlooms 
have been installed or got installed 
by monied people, in thousands, 
to take advantage of all the tax 
exemptions, export incentives and 
other concessions given’ by the 
Government to powerlooms. 

If the actual weavers ‘were 
really benefited they would have 
availed themselves of the generous 
offer of the Government to ad- 
vance installation costs and work- 
ing capital through cooperatives 
on very liberal terms and more 
authorised powerlooms could have 
been installed through coopera: 
tives. 


Important Centres - ^ 


There are no authentic records 
to indicate the progressive growth 
of the powerlooms in the country. 
A first indication was given by 
the Fact Finding Committee 
(1942) which estimated that there 
were about 15,000 powerlooms in 
the whole of the country. It could 
not, however, indicate the location 
or the growth of the powerlooms. 
The Powerloom Enquiry Commit- 
tee (1963) made another attempt 
to estimate the number of power- 
looms in the country and, it col- 
lected all the necessary statistics 
from all over India from various 
sources. Áccording to this Com- 
mittee's report Bhivandi and Male- 
gaon in Maharashtra Surat 
in Gujrat Burhanpur and Jabal- 
pur in Madhya Pradesh and Tanda 
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in Uttar Pradesh have been the 
important centres of expansion of 
powerlooms. 

On the data furnished by the 
Regional Office of the Textile 


Commissioner the Committee has 


been able tó estimate that there 
were 82,452 powerlooms on cotton 


and 63,351 looms on non-cotton: 


in whole of the country at the 
time of its enquiry. It has also been 
reported by the Committee that 
the installation of powerlooms 
without permits has been a:conti- 
nuing process. According to thé 


rate of progress made in the 
installation ‘of powerlooms it 


is now expected that the number 


must have touched 2.5 lakhs by 


now. 
Handloom Affected. 


The expansión of powerlóoms 
has adversely affected the hand- 
looms and created severe compe- 
tition owing to the exemption 
allowed to smaller units of power- 
looms to produce reserved varie- 
ties which the mills were restricted 
from producing. This restriction 
placed the powerlooms in decen- 
iralised sector .to: produce ‘the 
same cloth which the handlooms 
could produce and since the power- 
loom with its better technique 
gave higher productivity, it placed 
the powerlooms on a more ad: 
vantageous position ' than’ the 
handlooms. The encroachment by 
the decentralised powerlooms on 
the production of varieties re- 
served for the handlooms; -which 
was no doubt a move to protect 
the handloom industry, the power- 
looms hit -hard the handloom 
industry. Representations to this 
effect were.made time and again 
but they all went unheeded. It has’ 
statistically been explained ‘that 
a time is fast approaching - when 
the powerlooms would outnumber 
the production of the handlooms 
and would endanger the hand- 
loom industry beyond expectations 
throwing out of employment. a 
large number of handloom wea- 
vers. The handloom. sector is, 
therefore; very right in voicing 
its grievances and appealing to the 
Government not to implement the 
recommendations of ‘the’ Asoka 
Mehta Powerloom Enquiry Com- 
mittee for expansion’ of .1,00,000 
powerlooms during the Fourth 
plan period. Recently: an All- 


India Handloom Congress 
which met at Delhi strongly plead- 
ed to this effect. 

Next to agriculture handloom’ 
industry is the only- industry 
which employes the largest numb- 
er of persons in the country. 
The Government of India, fully 
alive to its economic potentiality 
tried to come to its rescue and 
promulgated certain control or- - 
ders like reservation of field of 
production for the handloom 
industry by placing restrictions on 
mills and larger. powerloom units 
prohibiting them statutorily 
from"the manufacture of dhotis 
with borders containing coloured 
yarn and exceeding. 25 inch widtli 
Or.use of sari or art silk or silk 
yari and dhoti borders. Inspite 
of these restrictions, the hand- 
loom industry suffered a great 
crisis in 1952 when handloom 
cloth.accumulated in large quanti- 
ties compelling a largė number of 
handloom weavers to close down 
their business and were thrown 
out of employment. The Govern- 
ment of India thereon constituted 
a Textile Enquiry Committee 
in 1952 and simultaneously consti- 
tuted an All-India Handloom 
Board to advise the Government 
on: the ‘problems of the a hand- 
loom industry and to examine 
schemes for the improvement and 
development of that industry. In 
1953 -an additional excise duty 
was levied on the mill made cloth. 
The funds so raised were to be 
utilised: for the development of 
khadi and handloom industries 
and promoting the sales of their 
product.’ With a view to achieve 
lasting benefit for the industry so 
widely spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the country 
scattered in towns and villages 
and even in remote parts, it was 
felt that there could be no better 
organisation than that of coope- 
ratives for extending the assistance 
and facilities for rehabilitating the 
industry. Well over 12,000 weavers’ 
cooperative societies were orga- 
nised which covered eis 14 
lakh handlooms. 


New Schemes 


‘ In 1956 a scheme for registra- 
tion of handlooms was launched 
by the Government of India with 
a view to assess the actual size of 
the industry. This registration pro- 
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cess was extended for three years 
and 28.8 lakh handloom were got 
registered. A good percentage of 
handlooms were however left 
unregistered even thereafter. Inclu- 
ding these unregistered looms it is 
estimated that there are well over 
30 lakh handlooms in the country. 

Government of India also 
launched a scheme for the “con- 
version of handlooms into power- 
looms” based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Textile Enquiry Com- 
mittee. The Committee recom-. 
mended a phased conversion pro- 
gramme of handlooms into power- 
looms.as a decentralised industry 
organised on a cooperative basis. 
The scheme of ‘conversion of 
handlooms into powerlooms’ 
launched during the Second Plan 
period exclusively in the handloom 
cooperative sector, was aimed at 
improving the economic condi- 
tion of the handloom weavers by. 
raising their living standards 
through provisions of additional 
sources of remuneration by in- 
creased production. This was 
envisaged through allocation of 
powerlooms to the weavers' co- 
operatives. Wedded to the prin- 
ciple of improving rural economy 
through the media of industrial 
cooperation, these .powerlooms, 
were to be allotted to the ‘actual 
weavers’ in the handloom co- 
operative sector. The: merit of 
this scheme and the promises it 
held, immediately attracted the 
attention of numerous handloom 
cooperatives all over the.country. 
Scores of societies came out 
wholehog for the implementation 
of this scheme, despite its many 
weaknesses including lack of 
financial allocations. 


Government Assistance 


The Government of India pro- 
vided the following assistance 
for the implementation of the 
powerloom schemes to the hand- 
loom cooperative sector : ' 

(a) Loan for share capital for 
the weaver member who may 
enrol for powerloom weaving in 
a society at Rs. 87.50 per share. 
The remaining Rs. 12.50 was to 
be met by the weaver member, 
the loan repayable in two annual 
instalments with interest. 

(b) Cost of powerloom at 
Rs. 1600.each (later on raised to 
Rs. 2,700) as loan repayable in ten 
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equated annual instalments with 
interest. 

(c) Rs. 1,000 as loan for work- 
ing capital for each powerloom 
repayable in ten equated anriual 
instalments with interest. 

(d) Rs. 200 (of which Rs. 50 
was grant and Rs. 150 was loan) 
for electrification of powerlooms. 

(e) Cost of preparatory plant 
for sizing yarn for powerlooms on 
50:50 grant and loan basis. 

The Government of India de- 
cided to allow the-installation of 
35000 powerlooms in the hand- 
loom sector during the Second 
Plan period and allocated a speci- 
fic production figure of 200 mil- 
lion yards of cloth to be: manu- 
factured by these weavers. The 
conversion was, to be confined to 
the cooperative 'societies of the 
handloom industry. Government 
of India provided funds to. the 
State Governmnets. for installa- 
tion of 13769 looms but. finally 
only 9,387. powerlooms could be 
installed in the cooperative sector 
in the whole country. : 


Role of Co-operatives 


In actual practice it was how- 
ever found that this assistance was 
quite inadequate and the hand- 
loom cooperatives had to invest 
lot of funds out of their own 
resources to, get the looms install- 
ed and commissioned. Besides, 
Rs. 1,000 provided by the Gov- 
ernment for working capital. was 
found too meagre and the societies 
exhausted .this fund. in their very 
first attempt.to run the powerloom 
and then they could not rotate 
further to keep their looms 
working. Í 

. From all accounts, however, 
the scheme was a novel venture 
for the -wevaers’ cooperatives. It 
was the first solid scheme which 
held. out sufficient promise to 
them, and with this in view, the 
response from the societies had 
‘been exemplary, which took to the 
implementation of this scheme in 
all seriousness and with un- 
precedented enthusiasm. The 
weaver members of these societies 
came forward for its success even 
‘at the cost: of their personal be- 
longings for contribution towards 
the share of their respective so- 
‘cieties, for filling up the financial 
gap of the schémé due to inade- 
quate allocations provided by the 


Government. -In one of the dis- 
tricts of Uttar Pradesh the so) 
cieties contributed towards these 
aidditional shares a sum of Rs. 3 
lakhs within a very short time. 

One of the weavers' societies in 
a village Ojhaganj in Basti 
district contributed as much as 
Rs. 30,000 towards the shares of 
the society for facilitating early 
implementation of the scheme. 
This much contribution in such a 
short time must be an All-India 
record for a primary handloom co- 
operative. It is a glaring instance 
of the vast potentialities of the 
cooperative fold. But unfortu- 
nately the scheme of conversion of 
handlooms into powerlooms could 
not gain impetus partly because 
the Government did not provide 
adequate finances for the installa- 
tion and working of powerlooms 
and the State Governments were 
unprepared to provide requisite 
funds out of their own resources 
and partly because of the circums- 
tances created by vested interests 
to get this scheme unsuccessful 
so that they may twist the things 
to serve their own purpose. 

Inadequate finances with the 
handloom cooperatives were taken 
advantage cf and exploited to a 
great extent. Thanks to the atti- 
tude of the Central and State 
Governments, most of the 
powerlooms inthe cooperative 
fold now stand initially mortgaged 
to the. private financiers who are 
running these-powerlooms in their 
exclusive interest. The weaver 
members who have created all 
these huge installations for the 
first time’ in cooperative fold in- 
volving many million rupees, are 
rendered more pitiable and dis- 
tressed. 


Handicaps 


The lot of these cooperatives 
have further worsened, their in- 
debedness has increased. The we- 
avers remain as ever before the 
humble wage-earners on their own 
machines, only due to lack of 
adequate working capital. This is 
a revolting phenomenon, which 
cannot escape attention. It is also 
pertinent at this stage to ask the 
State and Union Governments 
who are not so infrequently allow- 
ing concessions and relief without 
any reason or rhyme to the capital- 
ists and multi-millionaires, to the 
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tune of crores, as to' why they 
could not come foward to finance 
these: pioneering cooperativé in- 
stitutions, all these years. What 
prevented them from doing:so ?-As 
an example, the present: working 
capital needs of all the 631 power- 
looms and four preparatory plants 
set-up in Uttar Pradesh at a 
cost of well over “Rs. 40. Jakhs 
isa bare Rs. 30. lakhs. This 
will not only :free. these 
cooperatives. from the stronghold 
of the private’ financiers, but 
would also result in quick repay- 
ment of lakhs of rupees:of Go- 
vernment: loan blocked ‘in - thesé 
societies. But. unfortunately :- the 
State Government could’. not 
afford to. provide. this much- 
néeded funds to make the irivest- 
ment of. well over’ Rs. 40 lakhs 
productive and benéficial . inspite 
of many representations. On the 
other hand the’ Government could 
afford to give a relief! from. tax 
of nearly an equivalent. amount to 
only one. capitalist in Urag, Pra- 
desh itself. 


There ‘are no two ‘opinions 
about the’ reasons for'the failure 
of the scheme of conversion of 
handlooms into powerlooms. The 
Powerloom “Enquiry Committee 
in its report pinpointed the cause 
‘of the failure of the scheme. ‘The 
committee observed : “The sche- 


me sanctioned during the Second . 


Plan period for the installation of 


powerlooms. within the handloom. 
cooperative fold did riot méét with. 


success not because the weavers . 


did not take to the scheme with 
enthusiasm but mainly because of 
insufficient financial assistance 
; provided for working capital, 
l imposition of” conditions for allów- 


ing the powerlooms in'the hand-. 


loom cooperatives in rüral areas 
with population less than 30,000 ; 


absence of simultaneous arrange-, 


ment for providing pre-weaving 
facilities and post-weaving. finish- 

ing arrangements to, ensute that 
in the allocation of looms in the 


cooperatives, the benefits arising ` 


therefrom did really get distri- 
buted among all the, mémbers of 
the cooperatives. It is ‘clear, that 


efficient working of the powerloom ‘ 


does not dépend merely on power- 
looms as such but on thé ready 
availability of the facilities of the 
preparatory and finishing processes 
etc., which cannot be made avail- 
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"version ` scheme in 


able in all cases in rural areas. 
The gravitation of looms to places 
near about: the cities: obviously 
followed the natural course in the 
prevailing: circumstances." 

This very well explains the 
position of a mis-directed :plan 
which was not only too inadequate- 
ly financed. Its execution.also had 
beén: very much faulty:and handi- 
capped on account of ‘severe 
confrontation with numerous 
problems; and the Government 
instead of: offering a helping thand 
to ‘these societies announced the 
total stoppage of the scheme-as 
a'whole. ‘As: the apprehension 
of the weavers'and state.Govern- 
ments "were 'being.. overcome and 
thé initial process of impleménta- 
tion ofiithé scheme was: gathering 
momentum: in: some: states, : the 
scheme..was discontinued. Thus 
even in these States where the 
potentiality of. the: conversion ‘of 
handlooms into’ powerlooms was 
strong, the:conversion scheme" was 
abruptly terminated and as a 
result a very useful measure of 
helping: the lot of handloom weavers 
was denied to them. We. recom- 
mend the revival of the-scheme to 
benefit the handloom weavers in 
those societies which are located 
in the vicinity: of main cities and 
‘towns where the required fpeilitigs 
are available." - . 

‘The experience tof this con- 
the handloorn 
cooperative sector during the 


. Second: Plan period amply proves 


the arsh treatmerit meted out to 
it, at: the’ hands of State and 
Union Governments. It further. 


A conclusively establishes that Go- 
' vernment's attitude towards this 


novel cooperative venture bė- 
came instrümental in landing the 
handloom ‘cooperatives 
implemented “this scheme in the 
present position of disaster. There 
„are 47 such’ handloom coopera- 
tive societies in Uttar’ Pradesh: 


' alone which stand utterly neglect- 


éd'and abandoned by'the Govern- 
ment. The cause of this scheme and 
the bonafides of these societies 


- have continuously been cold shoul- 


dered ` by the State Government 
which had always denied to them 
the right of survival, as coopera- 
tive inslitutions in letter and spirit, 


in the face of stronghold of monei- . 


ed people over them. Above all, 
this betrays the réal ‘face of the 


‘which i 


, Serious 


Government ' proclamations of 
promoting the cause of coopera- 
tive sector because Govrenméns 
has not only not prevented this 
stranglehold, but has allowed ‘and 
advócáted.it in full measure. Con- 
trol.of cooperative institutions 
by. private financiers, as this, 
created 'by the sacrifice and hard 
toil of ithe actual weaver and arti- 
sans, will be’. considered ' wholly 
sacriligious but.the Government 
has, always commended itas the . 
orily ‘possible ‘course. - ` 
The Government of -India set 
up the Powerloóni- Enquiry Coin: 
mitté¢ ‘headed ‘by Sri Asoka 
Méhta. | : 
- This ' Committee: for the first 
time ‘made an'attémpt to assess 
the strength of: powerlooms in 
the ‘decentralised’ sector. The 
comfuittée has estimated that 
there were 82,000 .powérlooms 
engaged in the’ weaving of cotton 
fabrics and 63,000 'powérlooms 
of non-cotton weaving. The Co- 
mmittee has further observed 
that ‘till 1955 the growth of the 
-powerlooms has been of the nor- 
mal kind. The availability of 
looms discarded from the mills 
provided a strong: base for the 
growth of powerlooms at certain 
centres. Thé -facility to im- 
prove one's earnings by switching 
over from handlooms to power- 
operated looms involving only a 
relatively small capital invest- 
ment naturally induced a number 
of better placed handloom wea- 
yers to set up powerlooms. In- 
dused by certain „extraneous fac- 
tors of. which excise levy fotmed 
the most attractive incentive even 
outsiders (other than handloom 
weavers) stepped into the field 
solely to derive the benefits of 
excise exemption, A number 
of intermediaries arid even tex- 
tile mills were induced to set up 
powerlooms in large numbers. 
he’ ^ Committee, however, 
instedd of recommending any 
penalties to the delibe- 
rate law breakers, notwithstan- 
ding ` all the protests and objec- 
tions, especially by the hand- 
looms, proposed only to en- 
courage them by rewarding ‘them 
with . recognitions, saying, “the 
social, econòmic, employment 
and other factors are very rele- 
vant in the consideration of the 
problém of unauthorised growth 
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of powerlooms." The Committee 
has further recommended the ins- 
tallation of at least one lakh new 
powerlooms during the IV Plan 
period, involving a total outlay 
of Rs. 104 to 108 crores, half of 


which is required to be. financed | 


by the Government. The Govern- 
ment have accepted the. re- 
commendations of the Power- 


loom.Enquiry Committee and: 
have commended : ‚this proposal : 


to the State Governments for 
implementation, leaving. all de- 
tails to be prepared and; worked 
out by the State Governments. 

As per recommendations of 
the Powerloom Enquiry Commi- 
ttee 50,000 of the proposed addi- 
tional powerlooms. were earmarked 
to be allotted within the 
handloom cooperative sector and 
the remaining ones were to, be 
allotted to outside the coopera- 
tive sector. At the face of it, the 
allocation of powerlooms outside 
the handlóom cooperative. fold, 
goes contrary to: the interest of 
the handloom industry and nulli- 
fies the basic postulate of the in- 
troduction of powerlooms which 
has been, stated as being launched 
for the benefit of the handloom 
industry and the handloom weaver. 

The sharp.rise in the price of 
the . cotton. yarn the handloom 





weiivérs  cohsume, a marked de- 
cline int he purchasing power of 
the consumers following an 
aggravation of inflationery con- 
dition in the country has resulted 
in the decrease of the cost of cloth 


and the handloom weaver is be- ` 


wildered as to what he should do 
and how he should continue in 
his profession. to feed his family. 
This crises is developing not 
only in the. handloom . industry 
but in: the entire textile industry 
and the idecentralised powerloom 
sector. Following devaluation 
the prices of nearly all | varieties 
of: cotton have'.over shot the 
statutory ceiling. Compared with 
the prices ruling in- September 
1965 to-day's. prices are higher 
by 10 to 70 per.cent. Mill stores, 
dyes, ‘chemicals. packing material 
etc. which all go up in making the 
cloth . have all become more -ex- 
pensive by 40,to 50 per cent. At 
the same ‘time there has’ been 
a further deterioration in: the 
buying capacity of the consumers, 

In case. Government of India 
is determined for various obvious 
reasons to implement the re- 
commendation of Asoka. Mehta’s 
Powerloom .Enquiry Committee 
inspite of opposition from hand- 
loom and organised mill sector, 
be allowed to grow in happazard 


manners. If the recommenda- 
tion is implemented at all then 
all the powerlooms should be 
allowed to be installed only in the 
handloom cooperative sector so 
that its benefit may off-set the 
setback in the handloom industry. 

Necessary modifications are 
immediately ^ required before 
the implementation of this scheme 
is launched in regard to prefe- 
rences in allotment of powerlooms 
to actual handloom weavers 
within and outside the coopera- 
tive sector. 

: All those to whom the power- 
looms are allotted within and 
outside the cooperative fold 
should also be adequately finan- 
ced. so that they do not fall prey 
to the cruel exploitation of the 
capitalists. All processing and 
finishing facilities and marketing 
etc. should also be arranged to 
them simultaneously. These pro- 
cessing -plants should be insta- 
Iled within the cooperative fold 
and their requirements of raw ma- 
terial, chiefly yarn, should be allo- 
tted and procured for them on 
priority basis and on very reaso- 
nable rates. 
itis very imperative that lessons 
learn from the past happenings 
should be taken into full account 
and: the powerlooms should not 





Poe: Vietnan : Machine or. Man ? 


IT is the Máchine, it is the préstige ‘of the machine, i 


that is at stake in Vietnam; Itis Boeing and General 
Electric and Goodyear and Geheral Dynamics, “It 
is the electronic range-finder and the amphibious truck 
and the night-piercing radar. 
the herbicide; and thé deodorant, and the depilátory. 


conditioned since childhoód :to revere. 
ideal of our yong ‘men. This—do not be deceived by 
the cowboy tall in the saddle smoking Marlboroughs 
on TV, as distant a figure from our lives as Tarzan 
of the Apes—this ideal is'to bé an Ivy League-suited 


‘executive in one of those chrome and, glass skyscrapers `' 


which are our Cathedrals. It is to be a human 
particle as shiny and antiseptic and replaceable 
as any machine part, in the world of businéss. 
is more than a drive for money. It is the ‘veneration 


of efficiency. It is faith in technology, i in mechanical 


solutions for every problem, in the Gadget as God. 


This is the faith those uncouth, guerrillas’ i in Vietnam | 


have placed in jeopardy. 

When Gen. LeMay said we , could win the war by 
bombing them back to the Stone Age, he was Speak- 
ing up from the depths of our deepest horror. What 
fate could be worse than to put people back i in the 
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' Stone ' Age—without - refrigerators, 


It is the defoliant, and, 


This” 


Supermarkets, 
even toilets? ' Now we're frantic because for our pur- 
poses these Vietnamese peasants were in the Stone 
Age . already, and had, never heard of the 


comforts’. we’ were going’ to blast away from 


them. "Down there in the jungles, , unregenerate, in- 
It is the products and the brand names we have been, 
‘It is the" 


genious, “tricky, as tiny as a louse or a termite, and 
as hard to get at, emerged a strange creature whose 
potency we had almost forgotten—Man. To sit 


‘down now and deal with him is to admit that the 


Machine lost to Man, that our beautifully computeriz- 
éd. war, with the most complicated devices for killing 
ever assembled and the most overwhelming firepower 
ever mustered, had failed. To ask us to give up our 
faith in. General Motors is like asking a Joan of Arc 
to give up her faith in God; we, too, may prefer the 
fire; for this really' shakes, the foundations of our 
security. These are the invisible blows that rain down 


_on Detroit while everybody worries about Hanoi. 


We ask the world: Dry your tears about those up- 


' rooted peasants—if you look closely you will see that 


they are still there. 
bulldozers. 


' 


l —I.F. Stones Weekly, February 13, 1967. 


And think of our poor frustrated 


MAINSTREAM 


Belgium’s Linguistic Communalism 


K.P. BHANUMATI 


was in Belgium recently and 


during my meetings with jour- |, 
nalists and politicians I tried... 


to understand the linguistic prob- 
lem of this tiny but beautiful 
country. The problem almost 
offers a challenge to its national 
unity. The rich complacent Bel- 
gians fear it may threaten their 
national economy. It well might. 
Recent events have proved what 
may be in store if the ugly head 
of communal strife is provoked. 

One of the strong supporters 
of European integration Belgium 
finds herself today thréatened 
with disintegration, — through 
national disunity.’ ' Local skir- 
mishes and violent demonstra- 
tions between the Flemish and 
Walloons: have been increasing. 
The Dutch-speaking Flemish of 
the North and the French-spea- 


king Walloons of the South have: 


been facing each other in increa- 
sing conflict. “Riots, strikes and 
political crisis- have -become a 
usual happening in the country 
where the ECM has its headquar- 
ter and where soon NATO 
will have.its new home. 

The French language is the 
social favourite although Article 
23, of the original 1831 Consti- 
tution allows the use of languages 
in Belgium as optional. The 
Flemings’ complaint. is that ins- 
pite of the rise in their population 
(by 1975, 60 per cent of the Belgian 
population will be Flemish), the 
French is given privileged treat- 
ment. ‘They say that 62 per 
cent of all army recruits are Fle- 
mish but out of 44 Generals the 
Flemings have only two and only 
one-sixth of the officers are Fle- 
mish. Out of a dozen top Dip- 
lomatic posts only three are held 
by Flemings. Dutch ‘is spoken 
among the peasantry and in the 
mining districts. The Flemish 
want to make Duich compulsory 
by law. 

The Flemish are rapidis Brow-. 
ing in,strength in industry and 
business and with their steady 

. increase in population a threat 
looms ahead to outwit the Wa- 
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lloons by what they call the ‘Fle- 
mish.imperialism." ., > 

. The trouble appears’ serious. 
in "Brussels, where the population 
is more than 15 per cent of the 
total of nine-millioris. Brussels 
is officially bilingual but for all 
purposes continues to be French- 
speaking. ‘This it seems is main- 
ly due to social ‘conditions. 
Flemish language newspapers 
sell -535,000. copies ‘every day, 
while- the French ‘papers total 
715,000 daily. But nearly 100,000 
Flemish speaking communities 
from all parts of Belgium come 
to the Capital every day 

The French-speaking ‘suburbs 


have grown, causing anxiety to. 


the Flemish. 'In-1963. the Go- 
vernment tried:to ‘increase the 
number of: boroughs to expand 
Greater Brussels which méànt 
absorbing Flemish ' boroughs. 
This caused riots and a split in 
the Christian social party and al- 
most toppled the: Government. 
The plan was abandoned. Thé 
Flemings demand a capital where 
the two communities can live in 
social and linguistic equality. 
‘The Belgian Government ‘has 
failed to find a solution to ‘the 
complex problem and the idea of 
a federal solution is gaining su- 
pport. A: proposal for : federal 
autonomy "by a section of the 
Walloons of: the’ Socialist Party 
was by both Flemings and Wall- 


oons of the Brussels branch of: 


the Party. The extremists among 
the Walloons set up a movement, 
Popalaire Walloon in, 1961 under 
the leadership of Andre Renard, 
a militant trade unionist. But the 
Party failed because of internal 
strife, and brokeup into: splinter 
groups.: a: 

In the 1965 -elections these 
splinter groups met -with some 
success but attempts at'closer unity 
failed.; hence . much headway 
could not be made. “Federation 
cannot solve our troubles — may 


' only increase it,” said a top official. 


The communal problem of Bel- 
gium has harassed the different 
Governments that have come 


when 


and gone (since 1944, Belgium 
has had 18 governments). The 
Christian Social-Socialist Coali- 
tion Government of 1961 led by 
Lefevre lasted four years, and 
three months longer than any 
post-war government. Lefevre 
tried to form a linguistic frontier. 


, Under this Belgium is divided into 
` four language-regions, the Dutch 


speaking region in the North, the 
French-speaking in the South, a 
small German-speaking enclave of 
25 boroughs in the eastern part of 
the province of Liege, and the bi- 
lingual region of Greater Brussels. 

A Commission was set up to 
study constitutional reforms in 
1963. After a great deal of diffi- 
culties and strong opposition, the 
Commission's report appeared in 


11964. But hopes of putting the 


reforms through were dashed 
in the last elections the 
Christian Social-Socialist Coali- 
tion lost their two-thirds majority 


‘in. the House of Representatives, 


without which no constitutional 
reform would be possible. A 
new Christian Social-Socialist 
Government was ‘formed in 1965 
under Pierre Harwel, a Walloon 
and President of the Walloon 
wing of the Christian Social Party. 
But the Government was thrown 
out by the doctors when they 
staged a ‘well-pubicised strike. 
The Party was split by the 9,000 
doctors who cried for the aboli- 
tion.of free medical treatment in 
the seven Socialist hospitals. King 
Baudoin appointed a informateur 
M. Achille Van Acker, a Socialist. 

But all efforts by Achille Van 
Acker to form a two-party coa- 
lition failed and in the end M. 
Paul Van des Boeynants took 
over the leadership of a new 
Christian Social Party of Liberty 
and Progress, the PLP Govern- 
ment. The new party tries to 
play a wait-and watch game by 
trying to give more importance to 
economic problems. But the 
recent strike in Louvain Univer- 
sity by Flemish students against 
the decision of seven Bishops to 
keep the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity bilingual caused a break 
in the Christian Social Party. 


. Propagating European integra- 


tion, Belgium presents a picture 
of linguistic disunity, a situation 
which we in India can very well 
appreciate. 
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HESE days for entertainment 

.one did not, have to.step 
4c into.a theatre—what with all 
the ‘tamasha? in the streets, 
enacted free of cost iby bhajan: 
singing, ; masquerading. . votes 
catchers. - xo 


However, as the: polling day: 


approached, the - theatre too in 
Delhi has been coming into full 


swing, though it.does seem a.pity ,. 


that none o£the plays put up has 


anything. to do with the: present: 


political situation of the country: 

That apart, the shows in them- 
selves. are. not terribly edifying 
‘either. 
of .some repute—Rupakar—con- 
cluded their programme of three 
plays at AIFACS Hall last week, 
proved disappointing. .. <! i: 


Two Weaknesses NAP 


Their prestige play, Tágore' s 
Achalayatan, only showed off-two 
weaknesses: the group's own and 
Tagore's.. The two ‘forces, that 
together made up the other even- 
ing’s programme—oné of them an 
Akadémi award winner--further 
confirmed one's impression that 


the group. lacks. matürity on: the 


whole. . Cd 


‘To talk of the poet first, most: 


Tagore plays are rather compli- 
cated; but works like Muktadhara 
and . Achalayatan are-' perhaps 
among the most intractable, 


Rupakar’s ' brave : effort; one'is . 


afraid, could not break much ice 
here. : gue 
Simplified, -the Tagore theriie 
is one. This is perhaps as it should 
be. Tlie theme ofa great poet, 
in its last analysis, may often be 
traced ‘down to ca single" idea, 
Tagore's indivisible theme consists 
-in a humanism that must triumph 
over ‘superstition as well as 
science, Thick is the fog -of 
tradition that has blinded man's 
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Even the Calcutta group ' 


Calcutta. Cameos. 


/ RABI: TANVIR : 


anta 


UM ‘while i a, otuel domination of 


technology . „awaits, . him ‘In ‘the 
direction i in which: hei is being led, 
Tagore ,yearns for «the, soul’s 
freedom from all, kind of regimen- 
tation, . eund as. bis as 
modern. T 

; The answer to, ‘bok ‘the ‘kinds 
of. tyranry. lies in the, rediscovery 
of God., The, Gaertn at 


reset 


Jin. the; old conception . of God 


with its accompanying religions, 
rites and. rituals, Tagore, strove to 
embrace. the ` "modern: age of 


reason. But, fearful of .the pros- . 


pects. of a maniacal rule of reason 
he re-installed, God, as. the. poet 
in each man; thereby introducing 
a mystical quality in: his poetry. 

. His;, new „religion, and, its 
any tholoay Tagore carried through 
most;;, of „hisi major ' plays. , It 
achieved; fruitionin Rakta Karabi- 


known in. translation as Red Ol: 
:eanders—perhaps.his masterpiece 
on the subject. But:his concept of. 


God being, the soul of man found 
mature expression in Raja.. trans- 


lated; ası. TER RD the Dark 
Chamber. Hate ee 
` H Aewiatayatin' Penn Si phe BEL «y 5 


ae Both these: aspects’ of. Tagore’s S 
philosophy . "of dife:;' recur. in 
Achalayatan—a play.: that bears a 
close ‘relationship to ‘both : Raja 
and-Rakta'Karabi. Here too, the 
tinsel God'of rituals ‘ is demolish- 


.ed, as in Raja. And the" God 
that is youth," freedom, the soul’s 
` creative joy, is established; ^as in 


Red Oleaüders.:: s. ocn f 
Yet; ' this ~ does- "not `> iake 


; Achalapatan the ‘better ‘play. : The 


only new élément in Achalayatan: 


.is its graphic: ‘metaphor’ of an 


impregnable '' temple . with its 
magical rituals as empty as the 
dead roots of an ancient oak. 'It 


stands for a great primitive dark- 
ness, ,worshipped for its time- 
hallowed traditions. The concept 
it reflects is to be met with again 
and ; again in. Tagore; but the 
form. it assumes. here is novel and 
dramatic, though the figure of 
the sceptic Acharya, .head of:the 
temple, is,not unlike the figure of 
the restless king, who, ae a 
similar ., establishment, , Red 
Oleanders. eae di 

i. The. rest! ofthe. play weakly 
repeats the Poet’s .pet images, 
Panchak, the: youth perennially 
singing. songs of freedom, "is a 
male. . re-incarnation of ' Red 
Oleander’s: Nandini; Dadathakur 
too, the old man: with: the: spirit 
of youth and ‘freedom ‘flowing in 
his .veins, is:all.too familiar a 
figure; and .again, the tribe of 
peasants and.workers, known as 
Shonapaushus, who stand’ for 
freedom of. work and emancipa- 
tion of spirit, emerges as only a 
pale copy ‘of thé scheme embody- 
ing the revolutionary forces of 
Red Oleanders. 

' sjntrinsically, ' none of: the 
characters is.a.new creation. They 
all represent a familiar philosophy. 
This.may. have been alright; But’ 
they lack flesh. and: blood. They 
have no bones and no: spine as 
rounded characters. of human 
individuals, as they do in some 
other works of Tagore. They: all 
follow. a pet ideological organisa- 
tion. They are: types, merely 
personifying: ' IPSAS poer: s 
favourite ideås. ' 


ur 


“ The' production made them, 
more stilted stil. It brought out 
Tagore in'a ‘rather ‘unflattering 
light. Rupdkar’s ' presentation: 
of Achalayatan' made it actually 
appear as if ‘Tagore is saying to ' 

‘There is no God. God is 


Ripaki” s Handling 


‘MAINSTREAM 


In the main, however, most 
symbolic plays of Tagore - suffer 
a bit from too schematic a treat- 


ment. Bohurupee's skilful hand- 
ling of the Poet’s . puppet-like 
characters often gives them. a 


placing in the human scheme of 
things, identifying them to. an. 
extent, in the matter. of. ‘small 
trivial details of' an accent,.a 
‘gesture, a costume and. a move, 
with like characters to be .met 
with in life. This. particularity: 
of.approach; wedded to the lilt of: 
Tagore’s heightened poetry, makes 
their universality seem all the : 
more irresistible. 5 

The comparison is .inevitable,. 
for how else is one to’ make cléar’ 
what one, means by saying, that 
Rupakar’s facile . handling, of 
Achalayatan had a deadening effect, 
on a terge play. Perhaps, this also. 
includes ‘unimaginative. editing. , 

The palest character to emerge: 
was . Dadathakur,: i Tagore’ S 
protagonist in Achalayatan, . who 
speaks the fewest, words, .sings, 
songs with a smile that ‘hardly; 
becomes him and: suddenly in the, 
end almost: declares himself, God. | 
Given much too, handsome a 
face, framed in whité beard and 
flowing ' locks, this charactér—' 
though he is: supposed to, possess" 
the sprightliness. of youth-—moved : 
about, gesticulated:. and:, ei 
like a. ‘conceited boy. |. 


Essentials Missing : . E i 


` Similarly, ‘the’ Shoriápaushus' 
pranced about stage; 'easily: plea- 
sed, waving their arms in aipin- 
rigid schoolboyish unison and 
singing what sounded like class- 
room: hymns.. conducted, under... 
a Severe teacher's rod. 

:Panchak, the freedom-loving 
boy, also frequently grinned 
rather foolishly, lacked in moods, 
and always posed for a song sung 
with austere gestures. As for 
others, and Acharya maintained 
a deadly pace without rhythm, 

while the Mahapanchák | ^ "OVer- y 

acted like blazes. 

. !In short, atmosphere, rhythm 
and mood—essential for any play 
but for Tagore much more indis- 
pensable—were missing «from, T 
Achalayatan. How could -you 
get Tagore's poetry then—the 
.very soul of his plays? The con- 


um 


i 


>> of 


his songs, énveloping the .whole 
play in a;pregnant metaphor. ` 


Revolutionary Mystic P MET ed 


Regimentation is‘not only in 
the superstitious customs ' of a 
traditional society, which is ours. 
Regiméntation was 'not only: in’ 
the British administrative’ system, 
that tyrannised' over’: us" during 
Tagore’s time arid earlier. ‘Regi- 
mentation, is also at. the, heart of 
the bureaucracy, we have care- 
lessly borrowed from ‘our ‘rulers; 
also at the organisation:of machi- 
nes the way'we iare- doing? fora’ 
future, seemingly similar to. the 
present spiritual: impasse: of some! 
Western ‘countries: ': ierte hed 

: Unless the' rich: metaphors. of 
some of Tagore's symbolic ‘plays: 
can be:.made to yield ll: these' 
contemporaty nuances, inherent: 
in' :them,you might only:end. up ' 
by projecting- Tagore as.a- mys-: 
tical poet, which: ‘too’ he: was. 
And there lies the.danger. -i1 ' 

^r Bengal's.soil, in particulars: 
has.often' ‘proved: fertile‘for:: all; 
kinds of mystical thinking. We 
might spare ourselves yet another. 
cult by avoiding blind worship of 
Tagore as a.. prophet. For a’ 
Tagore.cult would -be. almost as 
bad'as.the' hatred, the Poet" inspi- 
red in thes: mediocre" Vintthis nife- 
time. »-His:\':plays © themselves’: 
might then become.a ‘dead ritual.’ 

‘Now; that is'not what 'Rupa= 
kar actually. done; but: ‘they.’ 
certainly seem able' to: show: ‘this 
road... Ds ias d (pto AD pH 

V Tagore: gold: ‘perhaps’. 1 bei 
called a revolutionary mystic. 
In his plays, he organised his 


mystical... thinking ...through.. the... brata.. .Dutta,. 


language of symbols—an already 
out-dated language. Symbolism, 
particularly Tagore’s kind, has 
some obvious limitations. It can 
so easily restrict, rather than 
enhance, the poet's purpose. 
Tzke his symbols literally—at 
their-face, value;s-and :you would . 
“Ngeta ‘set of ‘ideological cliches‘ 
for characters. You have to 
give them a new dimension of 
reality by bringing them down to 
the world of human beings to 


; make ey his plays alive for contem- 


porary audienées. This concrete- 
ness in production Rupakar 
richly lacked. 


‘Jsonud effects’ on entries. 


vi suav sava syve WULG UYUALLY 
glaring. For instanze, the set 
for the temple could be painted 
better, though it seemed alright 
for its interesting entries, levels 
and the necessary cramped 
quality, But. the. open-air set 
with its. Jamini, Roy tree and 
bushes did not harmonise at, all: 
That too „made the play appear 
like..a childish , ballet, done by 
sclioolboys. í 

. Costumes . and colours-. the 
toneless grey of the temple crowd 
and the un-blending, immature 
green, saffron and red of, the 
Shonapaushus and, Dadathakur— 
-were jarring, .The terrible blue in 
the lighting of ‘the sky—partly 
no doubt due to the bad gelatins, 
available—added- to the dishar- 
mony. Tapas, Sen's lighting of 
the temple, with its dark patches 
and., huge shadows, was more 
dramatic. 1 és 

„Director Sabitabrata Dutta, 
who also played the ‘Acharya and 
not:without, some, skill in the. 
control and, projection of. his 
voe, failed to fulfil some elemen- 
tary,,.. Tequiremens of play 
diréction. . rot 


Ox "Sukümar Roy’ sS 


For. instance, both .in: Ludo. 
yatam and: Sukumar Roy's Comedy: 
Ghülachittachanchari! —he mostly’ 
used: only one'side of. tlie "stage: 
for entries, thereby-losing: balance; 
never sufficiently regained thróugh 
movement and grouping either, ~ 

” Sukumar Roy'scomedy remai-: 
ned: " throughout ‘artificial and’ 
selféconscious, though it had--a 
galloping tempo and some excel- 
lent bits of acting from Sabita- 


Sakti. Dutta . and 
Amar Mukherjee. The othe 
Short comedy, the Akademi 


award winner Rasaraj Amritlal 
Bose's Byapika .:  Bidaya,. carried 
the same fakeness in acting, 
lack of control, and cues as 
lazy as Achalayatan’ s, though it 
had some interesting music and 
Musical 
effects were imaginative in Acha- 
layatan too, but they seldom! 
blended with the whole texture of 
sonuds, Sabitabrata's actual 
singing on the stage in Byapika 
Bidaya was extremely a 
indeed, both for the words an 

tones of its pseudo-classical Mer 


temporaneity-of his-ideas consists ~ -— On-the-technical--level;,7some--- As for- Amritlal- Bose's. comedy 
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IVOWARS 26 Weed E pawes, EL HA. 
quential. Compared with this, 
Sukumar Roy’s was at least good 
fun. 


Calcutta Groups 


Some of the faults, that only 
got accentuated in the Rupekar 
productions, are indeed shared 
by Calcutta plays in general. For 
instance, flat furniture arrange- 
ment, as in Byapika Bidaya; use 
of positively ugly or at best insi- 
pid colours and costumes; lack. 
of well-motivated moves forming 
dramatic, balanced ' patterns'in 
terms of not only compositions 
but the invisible lines—curved, 
angular and straight—with which 
the actors’ complex movements 
continually cutthe stage; and, 
finally, audience-conscious light- 
ing and acting. 

Tapas Sen’s lighting in these 
plays was a lot subdued and con- 
trolled. It was full of interesting 
effects; but these seldom ' merged 
imperceptibly one with the other, 
as they should, without unduly’ 
startling the audience. 

Some of the faults of Bengali 
amateur theatres seem - adiréct 
importation from the commercial 
theatres of Calcutta. The artistes 
of amateur groups, who occasion- 


ally also participate in the - com-: 


mercial theatres, seem, to bring 
some.of the vices ` of those thea- 
tres, just as they must -leave 
behind some healthy influenee on 
them as well. Thus it is that.a, 
developing amateur theatry move- 
ment tones up the professional 
theatre and in its turn becomes 


---—— 


Tapas Sen's "modern drama- 
tic approach to lighting, for ins- 
tance, seems to have favourably 
influenced the Calcutta professio- 
nal theatre.in general, Perhaps 
the same cdn be said to an extent 
about the choice of plays, 
methods of production and . -Bene- 
ral artistic standards, ‘now in- 
creasingly. in vogue -in the pro- 
fessional companies. : 


Bad Professional Habits 


On the other hand, actors of 
most amateur groups, including 
some of the best ones, seem to 
cultivate some bad professional 
habits. They., keep their faces. 
fully turned towards the audience 
most ofthe. time, for. instance, 
instead óf facing each other, as 
they ought., This flattens out 
compositions, among other things: 
Obviously, this is an inspiration 
from professional actors. ` 


Yet on occasions, when they: 


should really face -the audience 
to. address them directly, as 


demanded in Byapika Bidaya for . 
instance, they seem to, be talking : 


to empty: air. ens 
-» Dramatic; . movement : 
grouping are’ called for, 


‘Sand 


related to the interpretation of ‘the 
play itself: as facial. express- 
ions, ‘bodily gestures and -the 
tone and tempo of speech. This 
truism is so often neglected.. 


/Carelessness. in .this regard . 


isalso a bequest from old ama- 
teur days;'-not just. from the pro- 


. . daring 
not. 
' merely for an aesthetic visual im-: 
: pact; but they..jare as integrally: 


good traditions in this particu- 
lar area hardly exist in our 
country. From traditions in 
stage movement in general, we 
have only bad things to learn. 
The only answer for amateur 
groups is to develop a new 
aesthetic awareness and develop 
new traditions, which might àlso 
inspire the professional theatres.. 
An example, worth citing.in this 
regard, is Utpal: Dutt's group, 
whose compositions in Gorky's 
Lower Depths and Madhusudan 
Dutt's Ekei Ki Bole 
Stick in one’s memory to this 
day. "E 
Broadway Theatres 


. The interactions, that have' 
been going on between Broadway 
and Off-Broadway theatres with 
both beneficial and devastating' 
effects on the theatre of New York: 
as a whole, serve a good warning. 
The: off-Broadway theatres came 
up as a reaction ‘against the 
tastelessness of Broadway. Ih 
time, their effect on the theatre 
elevated standards as Broadway; 
but meanwhile the identity of 


experimentalists 
submerged. under the counter-, 
influence . of the. commercial 
theatre: Now, the line 'of demar- 
cation there is pretty dim. Em 


` Shobhyata: 
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Calcutta experimenting groups 


are up against no less an obstacle. 
Rupakar brought out some symp- 
toms of the. disease. clearly 
enough. “hl el! 
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Trends of Art in India 


Some Thoughts on National Exhibition of Art, 1967 
KAKANADAN 


ODERN art in India is still a curious pheno- 
menon. A few decades ago it did not matter 
much as the number of artists was negligibly 

small. Today the case is not so. There is a gigantic 
swarm of young bearded practitioners of art who 
attack our cities and spread over the whole nation 
flapping their tiny wings in contempt. But, can 
contempt alone, or, for that matter, an amalgam of 
contempt, pride and anger make an artist? 
My answer, like that of any other layman, is in the 
negative. 

If my abstracting friends feel offended, I am 
sorry. Iam not against, but emphatically for abs- 
traction as it is practised by modren painters and 
sculptors. And my respect is boundless for those 
artists who are'serious and sincere about their work. 
My complaint is against the great impostors—and 
there are quite a: good number of them as is evi- 
denced by the shows that are put up in the Capital 
including the National Art Exhibition. The fun is that 
the pretenders have managed to get under the eyes 
of an expert board of examiners consisting of emi- 
nent artists and other learned men. f 


National Exhibition 


With 165 exhibits presented by 128 artists in oil, 

water colour, graphic, wood and metal and sys- 
tematically set up in the huge Lalit: Kala gallery, 
the national exhibition of art in the final analysis dis- 
appcints a serious viewer. Canvases are many with 
varied textures, several strange forms and curious 
animations. What is rare is a good work of art, 
an intimate expresssion of an intense desire 
to explore the abysmal depths: of human soul, 
a conscious search, either rational: or irrational, 
for truth. There are exceptions to this generalisation 
—people who appear to be serious about their work 
and have achieved mastery in craft if not maturity 
and originality in their ideas. 
. An example is Anand Mohan Naik, a young 
painter from Bombay ‘whose award-winning water 
colour, ‘The Swarm of Passing Djinns’ unravels a 
mysterious universe haunted by indefinite, irrational 
and abnormal creatures of an imaginary pagan world. 
(The: work is the product of a deep and powerful 
vision, and a specimen of remarkable craftsmanship, 
- as with Naik water colour assumes seldom-reached 
dimensions and grows in its strength and conveying 
capacity at an incredible momentum. 





The author is a well-known short-story writer in 
Malayalam. 
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Another interesting canvas is V. Vishwanathan's 
huge ‘Idol for My Generation’ (1342/106 cm) in oil. 
Here is a young man who is conscious of the nervous 
breakdown ofa generation of schizophrenics with- 
out being involved init. This unconcern, this detach- 
ment and this assumption of alienation supplemented 
with a clear sightedness, make him a real artist. His 
abstraction and colour seheme are so ingenious that 
his idol emerges as a powerful image of an angry, 
impotent epoch. 


Grand Old Man of South 


A ‘very impressive oil painting is exhibited by 
Southern India’s Grand Old Man of art K.CS, 
Panikker. His ‘Words and Symbols’ is as striking as 
only Panikker could make it. The theme is his 
favourite one and the execution is typically his own, 
and the work justifies expectations coming from one 
of our nation’s most seasoned and mature artists. A 
student of Panikker’s, the young S.G. Vasudev 
reveals a master craftsman in his award-winning 
‘Procession’. This large oil painting is notable for 
its excellent texture that backdrops the projection 
of an image of striking life force. Here he seems to 
overcome the ‘difficulty of image being eclipsed by the 
texture with a conscious, skilful and deliberate 
attempt. . $ 

There are a few more like Bimal Banerjee, Ram 
Nath Pasricha, Jayant Parikh, Reddappa Naidu and 
Akkitham Narayanan but they are not represented 
at their best. And in general the canvases are 
vacant, weak creations of immature and incomplete 
imagination springing out of the thoughts and 
visions of men guided neither by instinct nor by 
reason, but by the immediate visual influence of 
works that they try to imitate. 

And the result: some transients products of ephe- 
meral values, and-at times trash. My approach is not 
at all cruel. On the contrary it is sympathetic and 
constructive. If only with the almost sub-human 
craze for imitation, they could at least try to capture 
the ethos of a rich heritage, the results could be 
commendably different. 

I believe that this talk about the rich heritage, on 
the issue of which 1 myself stand accused, has led 
our young plastic and graphic artists astry. They 
have not cared to understand, to ponder over the 
multifarious qualities and powers of nature as their 
ancestors had done. They very often talk aloud of: 
the past glory, and even when they produce blind 
imitations of the shockingly different patterns 
created by their Western counterparts they call it an 
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absorption of influence, an assimuation 01 universai 
ideas. This essential contradiction takes the shape 
of a credo in the case of our young men. 

Here again I should make an apology to those 
who are really trying to blend different kinds of ideas 
and approaches in a conscious and constant attempt 
to reach more universal and more elevated aesthetic 
heights. One such attempt is ‘Flute Players’, a 
lyrical woodwork created by Shiv Singh, notable for 
its poignancy and uniqueness. Shiv Singh is 
of course influenced but not tothe point of being 
accused of imitation. Contemporary Indian sculp- 
ture is general seems to draw its influence from, if it 
is not entirely indebted in conception and execution 
to, the post-War European or more pointedly British 
sources. 

Having a look at the sculptures represented in 
our national show one suddenly goes back to the 
British sculpture show put up in the very same hall 
some time ago. Here one once again comes across 
Eduardo Paulozzis, Lynn Chadwicks and Kenneth 
Armitages in weak, inconsistent imitations. P.V. 
Janakiram, of course, and a few others stand acquit- 
ted, but here the fault is the repetition of a much 
repeated theme executed with no novelty in the 
process whatsoever. 

Another notable feature of the national exhibition 
is the omission of many of our more gifted artists. 
It is not known if they boycotted the exhibition or 
the exhibition boycotted them, However they need 
not worry about their exclusion, for they are for all 
practical purposes not excluded at all. They are: very 
much present in their absence. The loser is the 
unfortunate viewer who meets here almost all his 
favourite artists again in incomplete imitations. 

The fault with art today seems to be that it is 
more of a fashion than an expression of the agony, 
the ecstasy, the fears, the challenges, the despairs and 
aspirations that constitute man. Man is absent and 
so is nature. Consequently there is no subjective reac 
tion to the challenges of nature whieh only can give 
brith to real artistic creation, 


ART EXHIBITION REVIEW. 


| 
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Indian art. There is a creative urge raging from shore. 
to shore. But the vigour, the zeal, the enthusiasm—all 
merge but to fade out in a transitory expression, And 
the resultant breakdown supplies us with the dead 
bodies of a flock of young neurotics who have 
burnt themselves to death in the fire of their own 
self-centred disillusinments. 

They say, demortuis nil nisi bonum. 

Let it be so. 

And let us keep mum or just lament. 

But lamentations alone will not help. We cannot 
simply afford to be onlookers. As an artist’s problem 
is essentially and elementarily his own, what we could 
do is keenly watch their growth and appreciate their 
works. This will help them a lot. When there are eyes 
watching them they cannot afford to be heedless 
abont what they do. They will then be more medita- 
tive and dedicated to their vocation. The situation 
should change where art is a curio. The people must 
be able to understand it and to comment on it. Here 
comes up a question of the trends of art criticism in 
our country for it is the critic who should educate 
the people. 

Do we have critics? If one is not able to accept 
the so-called art reviews that appear in an insignficant 
corner of the most insignificant page of a newspaper, . 
its very appearance eclipsed by prominent advertise- . 
ments of restaurants and cinemas, carrying the 
momentary reactions stimu'ated in the weak nerve- 
ends ofa sickly newspaper man, one has ‘to admit 
that India lacks critics. Art criticism should grow 
into a signiflcant and integral part of our literature 
that instead of trying to put down postulates and 
norms for artistic activity, tries to educate the 
people. 

Then, and then only can our nation hope for the 
rise of new artists with new ideas, new aspirations, 
new dimensions that make our generation. Then 
only can our nation hope for better creations from 


even the few dedicated artists we now have. ' 


A Promising Start 


OFT-spoken and mild-mannered Madhuri Das, 
hails from Bengal—a State which has a fabulous- 
ly rich cultural heritage and enjoys a unique 

distinction of producing a galaxy of artists, dancers, 
singers, poets, novelists, etc. 

After obtaining a diploma in Calcutta, she spent 
ten years striving in her vocation. Her recent exhi- 
bition at New Delhi’s AIFACS gallery was her first 
exhibition of paintings in the Capital. Some of her 
paintings have made a deep impression on the visi- 
tors for reasons of their intrinsic qualitv. To name 
a few “Modesty”, “Absorbing Story", “Affection”, 
“Three Sisters", “Dawn”, “Expectation”. In some 
of her paintings, she maintains unity of conception 
and execution through skilful colour-schemes. Har- 
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mony in “Three Sisters" and “Torso” marks her out 
as an artist of great potentiality. However, of all 
her paintings “Modesty” stands out for its anatomi- 
cal lines and expressive emotional value aptly blended 
with provoking sensual appeal. “Dawn” is a vivid 
panorama idealising nature witha soothing effect. 

The figures “Playing Child", “Prayer”, “Lady in 
Black", “Blue Frock”, etc., suffer a bit incoherency 
and imbalance due to lack of clarity and discipline. 
She needs a style of her own to protect herself from 
being stereotyped and conventional. She is required 
to be alittle more careful in choosing themes in 
future. 


V.E.K, 
MAINSTREAM 
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between you and me... 
Well done, my Son 


| am pleased to see your progrees report...good marks... better than last time. 
What, you are helping the mid-day meals scheme! 


Well, you know something? {could not study beyond the eighth class because there 
was no high school within 10 miles of this place! Grandfather would not think of 
sending me to the hostel so early in life... and then the question of cost. 


Oh, | forgot to tell you. Today seems to be a lucky day. 1 had a letter from Ravi's 
teacher. Ravi has won some scholarship for talent in science. 


Hmm . . . t hope he will find work in the factory here. When the first factory was 
set up in District Headquarters, we travelled 27 miles by cart, of course--to see the 
novelty ! 


Surely, things have changed.: 


Plan. 
means 
Progress 









< 951 — 1965 


Schoo! Children in 6-11 19.15 51,50 


Age Group (Millfons) 






Expenditure on Scholarships 
(crore Rs.) 2.75 35,00 






Technical Education 
Dee" Capacity 4,120 24,709 
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UR final aim can only be a classless society 
O with equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 

—ultimately a world order. Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will often 


be necessary. 
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p judgment of the Supreme Court in the Consti- 
tution Amendment Case is of the most profound 
significance for the future of the country. If the 


Court’s interpretation of the amending power in the: 


Constitution is permitted to stand, the entire future 


economic development of the country will be slowed: 


down and the road to socialism barred, The crux 
of the judgment centres on interpretation of Articles 
12,13 and 368 The view of the Court is thata “law” 
amending the. Constitution, thatis,a “law” made un- 
der Article 368, is a law for the purposes of Article 13. 

The next step in the logic of the judgment is that 
such a law has to conform to the Fundamental Rights 
in Chapter III. This approach leads to the conclusion 
that Fundamental Rights are unamendable and eternal. 
Thus, if Parliament finds that any Fundamental Right 
is standing in the way of the development of India’s 
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economy, it can do nothing to remedy the situation 
as, according to the Supreme Court's judgement, it 
cannot touch these Fundamental Rights which are 
unamendable, inviolable' and eternal. 

‘The present judgment contrasts sharply with 
previous decisions of the Supreme Court, for in 1952 
five Judges unanimously held that Fundamental Rights 
could be amended or abridged by Parliament by a 
two-thirds majority and this view was reaffirmed two 
years back. The fact that a divided Court (6 : 5) 
has now reversed this well-established position is 
clearly indicative of a more conservative approach, 
especially in relation to property rights, on the part 
of the majority of the judges. Courts themselves 
have recognized—both here and in the USA—that 
the particular philosophy and attitude of a judge has 
a considerable bearing on the verdict he renders on 
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Constitutional issues, and there cannot be better 
proof of this fact than the present decision of the 
Supreme Court of India. 

The weakness inherent in the majority approach 
is exposed in the judgment of the minority : the five 
judges hold that an amendment of the Constitution 
is itself Constitution—the exercise of the sovereignty 


ofthe people. Ifthe rights of the individual are funda- ' 


mental, the Directive Principles are equally funda- 
mental for the governance of the country. To meet 
the needs of a dynamic society revolutionary changes 
are necessary in the socio-economic structure, and 
the power to amend the Constitution is the only means 
available to keep the Constitution alive and to make 
it respond to the felt urges of the people. The surest 
way to invite destruction of the Constitution by revo- 
lution is to deny the people power to amend the 
Constitution. Mate i hes Be 
The way out of the situation that has arisen would 
seem to be to bring in appropriate amendment to 
Article 368 so as to provide that neither Parliament 
nor any State Legislature when acting under that Arti- 
cle shall be deemed to be the State within the meaning 
of the expression "State" in Article 12 and that any 


law amending the Constitution shall.not be a law. 


within the meaning of the expression “law” in Article 
13. Such an amendment would ensure that Parlia- 
ment can amend the, Constitution when the dynamics 
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of the changing socio-economic pattern of society 
demand such amendment ; this in turn would mean 
that socio-economic growth cannot be hindered or 
Obstructed by the conservative or reactionary sections. 


The chances of such an amendment getting the 
required two-thirds majority are quite right, as the 
Congress Party and the progressive or Left-leaning 
parties together in the new Lok Sabha make up more 
than this proportion. wer. 

Such an amendment will also have. the advantage. 
of isolating the exterme Right in Parliament while 
at the same time helping to 'remove the impediments 
to the nation's economic progress. 'The second part 
of the amendment herein suggested will produce simi- 
lar polarisation of popular and reactionary forces in 
the State Legislatures. 
` “The question: before Parliament now is clearly 
this + will the dominance of conservatism in the coun- 
try's highest court be allowed to prevent the people 
from exercising their sovereignty, thus enthroning 
vested interest and privilege on a permanent basis ? 


There can only be one answer : the people's will 
must prevail and the entrenched classes must steadily 
be divested of their unfair advantages. The alter- 
native to constitutional change to: bring this about 
can only be revolution arising from loss of confidence 
in the processes of democratic evolution. 


TWILIGHT IN DELHI: 


SEARCH FOR A NEW PRIME MINISTER" " 7, ^ 7 


pe passing away of empires 
is not an unusual phenomenon 
in the crowded annals of Delhi 
through centuries. The empires 
have come and gone in the life 
of this city soaked in history. 
But what is being witnessed 
today is not the grandeur of a 
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magnificent change-over from the 
old order to.a new, but the agoni- 
sing convulsion of a disintegrating 
monolith of power. With battered 
and broken limbs, the Colossus of 
the Congress Raj which has strade 
this land for ovet two decades is 
this week reeling under the shock 
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of bitter defeat. The point of 
decline is reached, but not yet the 
fall. The doom seems inevitable 
but divested of the grandeur of a 
great finale. HE f 2 

The atmosphere in New Delhi 
today has all the features of the 
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last days of the’ Grand Moghuls: 
there is loss of grip over the situa- 
tion and lack of awareness and 
what is brewing in the far-flung 
corners of the once-great domain; 
excitement ‘over trivialities 'and' 
exchange of banalities. Instead ‘of 
a heroic rallying of forces; one’ 
finds ‘only factional squabbles: and: 
palace intrigues. Behind the 
facade ‘of beauty and gracé, the 
creeping paralysis can atdly be 
concealed. t` 


Political theorists say that one 
of the sure signs of political crisis 
overtaking a ruling ‘circle is its, 
incapacity to anticipate. events, not 
to speak of forestalling them. This 
was ‘amply | demonstrated as the 
shattering results’ came’ pouring 
into the Capital, The initial 
shock of the Jan Sangh’ s land- 
slide victory in Delhi was at first. 
sought to be dismissed , by.. the 
Congress. bosses here as a mere. 
accident and not the, onset of a 
debacle. Within ‘twenty-four hours 
discomfort. gave place. to anxiety 
as,the news ofthe mopping up in 
Kerala came through; next the, 

avalanche came.in full force: the 
loss of four . Chief Ministers, 
overthrow * in West Bengal, the 
extermination in Madras, thé shat-, 
tering of the Syndicate with the 
ouster of Sri Atulya” Ghosh and 
Sri: ,S. K. Patil, the. dethronement 
in Orissa and’ the. startling defeat 
of Sri’ Kamaraj. In the -classic 
home Of the Congress, UP and 
Bihar—the recruiting ground of 
the largest contingent of Central 
Ministers—there ’ has ‘come the 
ignominy of the Congress having 
flee to win a majority. 


: What ‘was "unbelievable even 
Reed ago, the Congress had 
to wistfully wait for its slow and 
painful journey to a majority in 
the Lok Sabha. The: myth of 
Smt Indirà Gandhi's vote-catching 
capacity seems to have gone with 
the wind: a photogenic face is 
found. to. be. no. passport. to. elec-, 
toral fame. } 


The unseating of a-whole host} 
of Ministers has inevitably para-' 
lysed the political tóp at the Secre-! 
tariat. The question of holding: 
the portfolios even for the interim: 
period of a few weeks has become: 
a major problem before the Prime! 
Minister. And together with this' 
there was nervousness about fac-' 
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“overpowering for the 


ing the Parliament. The cancella- 


tion of the Lame Duck session of: 


the Parliament was not really the 
product, of the initiative of Sri 
Nath Pai, despite all the publicity 
showered on the move. In fact, the 
proposal ‘was inspired’ by the 
Government ’s own.reluctance to 
face the Parliament. It' was’ not 
merely a matter of practical ad- 
justment of: how to manage the 
Treasury Bench with: its depleted 
strength : it was‘ the nérvousnéss’ 
to face the Opposition’ barrage 
after the humiliation of the Con- 
gress debacle at the polls. Sri 
Morarji Desai's insistance on hold- 
ing' the leadership election of the 
Congress: ‘Parliamentary Party 
after the Lame Duck session was 
itself an eloquent testimony to 
the state of affairs in the ruling 
party: on the one hand it .has 
shown how in the face of gravest 
crisis.in its life, the Congress lea- 
dership is unable to stand together 
but falls apart; with each faction 
trying to. utilise the difficulties 
of the other. : 


: It is significant that one of the 
major considerations weighing in 
the selection of the new leader of 
the Congress Parliamentary Party 
is going to be ‘his or her capacity 
tó“ face the -‘new: “Parliament: 


Accustomed as it has so long been 


to an overwhelming majority at its 
command, the Congress Party in 
Parliament had not had to bother 


about how to manage the attacks ` 


of the Opposition. It was during 
thé last one year of Smt: Gandhi’s 
stewardship of ‘the Government 
that the Congressmen: woke up 
to the need of à competent- leader 
for the Treasury Bench: for, lier 
singular incapacity - to ` ride the 
storm of parlidtnentary politics 
and her failuré‘to make a 'sirigle 
effective intervention in any'of 
the crucial issues before the House, 
had even in the last session’ led 
many Congress MPs to feel: that 
the next Prime Minister should be 
in a position to give: a good ac- 
count of his own capacities before 
Parliament.’ With the Congress 
majority dwindling down'to bare 
30, and with the Opposition re- 
intorced by a galaxy of ‘powerful 
political leaders, the job of facing 
such a difficult situation is regar- 
ded by practically all circles in 
New Delhi as likely to be too 
delicate 


shoulders, of Smt Gandhi. The 

comic experiment of having Sri, 
Satya Narain Sinha as. the Leader 

of the House is expected to be 

abandoned this time. The con- ' 
frontation in Parliament is going 

to be a major headache for the 

Government in the offing. And 

on this score Smt Gandhi's claim 

to leadership is regarded as prac-' 
tically nil. 

After the gruelling ordeal of 
massive defeat in the General 
Blection, one would have expec- 
ted an urge for a rallying of forces, 
of banding together all talents to 
meet . the staggering crisis. But 
in the true traditions of.the later 
Mughals, the Congress High Com- 
mand today presents a picture of 
petty squabbles and angry recri- 
minations rather than of a serious 
attempt at unity in the face of a 
disaster. The bitter exchanges in 
the brief session of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board and the 
Working Committee have de- 
monstrated not only the incapacity 
of the leadership: to make dis- 
passionate objective assessment of 
the poll results but the impatient 
eagerness of practically every lea- 
der-to'capitalise the crisis for his 
own iriterest, throwing the major 
share of the blame ‘on the contend- 
ing. faction. If Sri Morarji Desai’ 
and Sri Patil have suddenly rea- 
lised that the debacle was the 
product of the Government 
policies, New Delhi observers 
interpret their stand as mere in 
the nature of a move to unseat the 
present ' Establishment. On the: 
other hand, Smt Gandhi’s and Sri 
Chavan’s efforts to blame primarily 
the Congress organisation’ is 
regarded'as an example of defen- 
sive action on behalf of the Estab- 


 lishment over which they hope to 


preside. Practically every top lea- 
dèr in these days is linked up in 
the battle for Prime Ministership 
which is already on. It is not a 
question that the Congress leaders 
do not know that the disaster is the 
result of failures both at thé Gover- 
nmént and at the party levels; 
each individiual wants to utilsie 
the crisis for the furtherence of 
the interest of bis own faction. 
The ` contending, parties for 
Prime Ministership as being given 
out at the moment are Smt Gandhi 
and Sri Morarji Desai. But it is not 
a simple case of direct confronta- 
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tion between the two rivals as it was 
in January 1966. The deteriora- 
tion in the influence of the Con- 
gress as a whole is accompanied 
by the slump in the authority of 
practically every leader in its High 
Command. Today the position is 
such that no single Congress leader 
not even Smt Gandhi despite the 
high-powered propaganda unlea- 
shed on her behalf commands the 
support of the majority in the 
Congress Parliamentary Party. 
While Sri Kamaraj has suffered 
grievously as a result of the spec- 
tacular defeat of the Congress in 
Tamilnad fapart from his own 
loss of seat), there is little evidence 
to show that he has been reduced 
to a nonentity in the power struc- 
ture itself. There is no doubt 
that the overwhelming majority 
support what he could command a 


year back has been considerably ` 


eroded as a result of the election 
reverses. But there is something 
wrong in the arithmetics of Smt 
Gandhi's camp as well. 

The Congress President's dis- 
comfiture has not proportionately 
raised the strength of the Prime 
Minister: when the Party leader 
has to take the blame forthe failure 
at the polls, the Government lea- 
ders cannot very well claim to be 
safe, since the electorate judges the 
virtues of a ruling party by the 
record of the Government. This 
truth has permeated the experience 
of every Congress candidate who 
has fought this difficult election. 
It is clear that the line taken by 
Smt Gandhi's camp of throwing 
the major share’ of the responsibi- 
lity for the election reverses to the 
Party organisation is not likely 
to go down with the Congress 
MPs who will constitute the 
electoral college for the Prime 
Minister’s election. 

In this new ‘round-up, the 
candidates in the leadership tussle 
are quite a few. Althoguh Sri 
Patil despite his self-confidence 
about his claim to Prime Minister- 
ship is not in the running just at 
the moment, there are other con- 
tenders in the field. But it is difficult 
to say at the moment of writing 
who are going to emerge as 
candidates. It is safer to mention 
who are the important personali- 
ties who will play a decisive role 
in the leadership battle for Prime 
Ministership. Sri Morarji Desai 
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at the moment commands less 
support than Smt Gandhi. But it 
is clear that Smt Gandhi too can- 
not win the contest relying purely 
on her own following. In this 
she has been able to mobilise Sri 
Chavan who in the last few days 
has emerged as an active and 
conspicuous promoter of Smt 
Gandhi's cause. 

But Sri Patil is' particularly 
allergic to Sri Chavan and this 
may have its impact on the align- 
ment Of both. 

Along with Sri Chavan, Sri 
D. P. Misra plays a very im- 
portant role in trying to mobilise 
support for Smt Gandhi. On this 
basis there is a general belief that à 
large contingent of Congress MPs 
from Maharashtra and Madhya 
Pradesh —in fact the majority of 
them-- will be voting for Smt 
Gandhi. There is also expectation 
in Smt Gandhi’s camp that she 
will be able to get a substantial 
portion of the UP bloc though 
this might entail certain conces- 
sions to and compromise with 
Sri C. B. Gupta; at the same time, 
it is known that Sri. Gupta’s 
original attachment still continues 
to be to Sri Morarji Desai. 

Which side will Andhra go? 
Sri Brahmanand Reddy’s loyalty 
to Smt Gandhi does not neces- 
satily imply the support ‘of the 
Andhra contingent whose captain 


continues to be Sri Sanjiva Reddy. 


Along with Sri Sanjiva Reddy, Sri 
Nijalingappa and the Mysore 
battalion, are likely to go by the 
advice of the Congress President. 
Three-quarters of the Bihar con- 
tingent, not an insignificant num- 
ber, will act according to Sri 
Kamarajs advice. Similarly in 
Haryana and Punjab, it is.doubtful 
if Smt Gandhi will be able to 
muster more than one-third of 
support. 

While Sri Chavan may be re- 
garded at the moment as an active 
lieutenant of Smt Gandhi, one 
cannot ignore the significant role 
that Sri Jagjivan Ram will play 
nor even of the standing however 
undermined, of Sri Nanda too. 

The picture that emerges of 
this factional tussle is that no 
leader, not even Smt Gandhi, has 
got a clear majority, and none 
of them can command such a 
majority without the backing of thc 
Congress President. Sri Kamaraj 


may have lost considerably in 
strength but he still continues to 
be the decisive element in the 
selection of the new Prime Minis- 
ter. Whether it is Sri Morarji 
Desai or Smt Gandhi or any third 
candidate, the Congress President 
cannot be ignored in the battle 
for the prize post of Prime 
Minister. 

Whoever wins this round may 
not be too sure of governing this 
country for the entire term of 
five years. For instance, the 
general impression in New Delhi 
is that if Smt Gandhi wins the 
laurel this time, her government 
may, not outlive this year: this 
factional squabbling is the surest 
means of guaranteeing the in- 
stability of the Government in 
the making. According to some 
quarters the reason why Sri 
Chavan is backing Smt Gandhi 
so staunchly may be found in 
the calculation that the new 
Indira-led Cabinet may not 
survive for long, and in the next 
round instead of Smt Gandhi, it 
is possible that Sri Chavan will 
become the Prime Minister. 

In normal circumstances when 
responsible party faces a serious 
threat, it is expected that the 
entire leadership should rally 
under the chief. But things as 
they stand today with  con- 
tending personalities trying 
to promote their own causes, 
there is little evidence of the 
dawning of such a wisdom. One 
cannot totally rule out some 
unexpected development : the 
mood of the new Congress MPs 
after having gone through the 
hell fire of the election battle is 
yet to be gauged, and that would 
be known only when they come 
here for their first meeting in 
the Central Hall of Parliament 
on March 12. 

Whose Ides of March will 
that be? 


March I N.C. 





Next Week 
MAINSTREAM 
will carry an analysis of 


the left performance in 
the General Election. 
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AN analysis , of ‘the! election ‘results iti depth will 

have to await further data. ;Müch of the commnient 

so far has. been uninformed, “Superficial, and’ emo- 
tionally and otherwise” biásed.,, pi ag 

The obvious features have, ‘of course; ‘béen stressed, 

: Outstanding à among, them. is the ‘general anti-Congress 
swing. Even in Maharashtra, where ‘the ‘Congress 
has again made an impressive showing, its tally of 202 
out of 270 is a drop: of 13, seats in, terms of number 
and of 18 seats in, ‘teks. of: ratio, , ; because the new 
Assembly is, larger. than the old. ' What is worse, 
there has ‘been, é a 3. 31 er. cent dop in the, ‘popular 
vote. ` 

Tn sonie States, ‘however, ‘like Assam. "ind Madhya 
Pradesh thé: popular, voté is likely to be slightly higher 
than in thé previous election, ‘Even so, except in 
Madhya Pradesh, the ‘Congress, has ‘lost ‘considerably 
in seats. 

In the rest of thé Country,” ‘there, ‘has been a yery 
marked drop ii the Congress popular vote. My own 


guess'is that the drop will be more "than four per.cent , 


in the country, as a whole, ;, 

This is a steep drop,. If, the, Congress , vote is 
around 40 per cent, as: seers ‘likely, it is ‘much less 
than the vote in 1952 which hitherto, had been the, 
worst year for. the. Congress , in. terms, of. popular 
vote. i 

The 1952 election was an, eye- opener. "Recognising 
the danger signal; ‘Nehru persuaded. the. Congress to 
accept a comparatively radical programme with thé 
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Meaning Of The Poll Results 
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Tésült. that the, Congress popular vote shot ap from 
42. 19 per cent in 1952 to 45.41 per.cent in 1957. 

; Between, 1957 and 1962, Congress policy flowed 
along a set course... "While there was no deterioration 


. of policy, there was. no spectacular change either. In 


such a situation, popular responses took the pattern 
familiar, .to. all parliamentary democracies. That 
is, when policy flows along.a set course, the popular 
vote of any ruling party will decline by slender margins 
and in gradual, stages, , This is not only because the 
ruling party, inured to office-and thereby hardened 
to susceptibility, loses. some- of its ethical fervour, but 
more importantly because it will be at a disadvantage, 
whatever its record .of | performance. It is under 
constant . pressure and, criticism, to, which the. other 
parties are ‘not subject.. 

Thus between 1957 and 1962, the. Corin lost 
slightly. over, one per.cent in popular vote. 

“AÑ essential strategy. ‘of any ruling party, therefore, 
should be first to ensure that.fhe drop is not more 
than ‘marginal and’ secondly, over a period of years to 
make up for the gradual drap by. occasional spurts of 
policy. 

Taking the: two extremes ' presented by our four 
General Elections, it seems reasonable to infer that 
thé logic of spectacular posture (symbolised by the 
Avadi ,Eesolution) - , was reflected, in 1957 General 
Electióma and the logic of rapid , deterioration of policy 
has béen: Téflected in 1967. In. 1957, Congress vote 
shot up-by more than three per cent; in 1967 it has 
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provaoly dropped by at least four per cent. Between 
these two extremes, 1962 represented the logic that 
a set course of policy makes it for the normal law 
of marginal decline. 

. A four per cent drop is bound to make a big diffe- 
rence in the composition of the legislatures. That 
is how the Congress Party has lost its majorities in 
eight states ; in other states too, except Madhya 
Pradesh, the proportion of Congress strength to the 
overall membership of the legislature has fallen, in 
some cases, appreciably. At the Centre, the Congress 
has just managed to secure a tenuous majority; even 
this is somewhat illusory ; for, in Bihar and UP 
for instance, the large number of Parliamentary 
seats the Congress Party has got has no relation to 
the vote in its favour. 


Sample Study on Results 


A sample study of the Assembly and Parliamentary 
results in the two states shows that the big difference 
between the Congress performance in the Assembly 
and that in Parliament is less due to cross-voting 
(as is generally supposed) than due to the fact that the 
Congress Party alone, among all parties, had candi- 
dates for every Assembly seat. Let me illustrate this 
further. Take UP for instance. Each Parliament- 
ary constituency has five Assembly constituencies. 
Let us take a Lok Sabha constituency where the 


Congress Party lost all the Assembly seats but won the i: 
My study has*indicatéd that gene-t i 


Parliament seat. 
rally the vote of the Congress Party for the Lok Sabha 
is little more than the total votes of the Congress candi- 


dates for the Assembly seats. That is, the percentage : 


of the Congress vote is more or less the same for 
Parliament and for the Assembly seats. What has 
happened is that the five Assembly seats were shared 
by various Opposition parties like the SSP, Jan ‘Sangh, 
Communists or Independents. ,Most of ‘these parties 
had set up candidates only for a: ‘few of the Assembly 
seats with the tesult that the cumulative vote of ‘ any 
of these parties for the’ Parliament Seat was relatively 
meagre. 

The result has been disastrous for the Opposition 
parties particularly in UP,’ Bihar and Andhra Pra- 
desh. The reverse has happened in West Bengal and 
Gujarat but the loss to the Congress on this account 
is not more than six Parliamentary seats. 

In the balance, the Congress has gained at least 
20 seats more than it deserves on the basis of the 
general Jaw that has operated'in the present election. 
Therefore, I would put the real strength of the Cong- 
ress Party in Parliament at 265 seats, ‘that is, barely 
four more than the majority. 

I can sense the argument that if one went by vote 
percentage, the Congress Party in State Assemblies 
like Kerala has had a raw deal. Tam conscious of it. 
The point I am making is that even by the national 
average standard of relationship between the vote 
and the seats and between Parliamentary and Assembly 
successes, the Congress has got much more than it 
deserved in UP and Bihar. The normal law has 
been rudely broken in these two states. 

A whisper heard in the Capital is that in ‘Bihar and 
UP and most other states the electorate ' preferred the 
Congress for Parliament while rejecting it for the 
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Assembly. A sample survey does not seem to bear 
this out. In fact, in many constituencies the cumula- 
tive Congress vote for the Assembly seat is greater 
than the vote for the Lok Sabha seats. Yet the Congress 
lost all the Assembly seats and won the Parliament 
seat. This has happened in a more marked degree 
in Haryana and Punjab. : 

These observations are based on sampling and 
are therefore tentative. They may have to be modified 
in a fuller analysis. But the general inference is in- 
escapable that there is little comfort which the Congress 
can derive from the Parliamentary results. 

The true state of affairs is reflected by three ele- 
ments. One, with all the benefit derived from various 
factors, the Parliamentary majority has been dramati- 
cally slashed ; two, the popular vote has declined 
steaply ; and three, in the State Assemblies, the 
Congress has got much less than fifty per cent of the 
seats. 

This is the position. Why did this happen? 
Who is responsible for the debacle? These and 
other questions are not very likely to be answered 
by those in authority, because the answers will be 
very embarrassing. Instead, each has already started 
blaming the other, as was witnessed at the meetings of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board and the Working 
Committee. 


nord Theory 


} Thi "is; à separate; matter! fo continue with 
the assessment óf'the results, Mr. Da Costa's multi- 
plier theory has been reduced to shambles. This is 
not because his painstaking effort was based on 
illusions or romantic premises, but because this Gene- 
ral Election has made nonsense of every normal law. 

Over, and above that, a multiplier based on the 
assumption . of Congress majority is just defeated by 
the ‘fact ‘of a' minority. And the limits of operation 
of the multiplier theory ‘have ‘been rather extended 
by Mr.Da Costa. I think he was ‘unduly influenced 
by ‘thie’ fact that iri 1962: the Congress in UP got. 
a'62 vote majority on a 36 per cent, vote. This 
must have béen accepted for’ what. wás, just freakish- 
ness. 

This is only ‘of secondary significance. What is 
more important both for the Congréss and for the 
Opposition is the de rimént or value-of united fronts. 
With forty per'cent pouplar vote, the Congress in 
Madhya Pradesh hasa comfortable majority. "With 
very’ much less, the Congress in UP has secured 
almost 200:seats: With 41.2 pèr cent vote, the Cong- 
ress in West Bengal has less than a majority. With 
41° per cent of the' E vote the Congress in 


her 
1 


. per cént or more'in the ce opui: vote. Where 


there is an organised Opposition, as in West Bengal, 
the. Congress is in difficulty ; Where the dominant 
Opposition forces besides beitig organised, are also 
united, there is a rout as in Kerala and Madias ; 
even without this unity, there is a near rout in UP, 
Bihar and Punjab. 

It is, therefore; ‘reasonable to presume that the 
Congress i in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan has done 
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better, arid the Cotigress in "West Bengal, Kerala and: 
Madras has” done no. worse than the, national per- 
formance ; that the Congress in UP, Bihar, Punjab 
and even Andhra Pradesh has. dorie far worse than 


the national perforiries. RM 


Orissa and Güjarat. - Syro goma d 

in between comes Ge States—Gujarat "and rise: 
Here despité, large-scale . understanding "between the 
dominant Opposition paries, there, „has not, been the: 
kind of Congress rout. which , had been predicted. 
In all these States the, Right alliance has. been able, 
to make little headway. , Orissa is a case, im point. 
The „Swatantra, . Party. put up 101,;candidates . and 
secured : ‘only 49 seats. : The Congress, has, secured 
a total of 64. "Though, the Congress in Orissa cannot 
by any strength of. imagination be described as.a 
socialist party, circumstances, forced, it: rito. a position, 
of fighting an organised. feudal reactionary alliance, 
Viewed thus, the ratio of 75 to 64 between the Right 
alliance and “others i is a revealing fact. And this. must 
be viewed in the context, that the Swatantra,. in, various- 
garbs, had always, been, a, strong force in. Orissa, and 
together with the elements i in the. Congress which, have. 
now. gone over-toifana Congress, its position was even- 
stronger. The outstanding , fact. of; the -eletion in: 


Orissa is, that ‘the progress of, this: ‘Right reaction hası. ` 


been held ;;;the original fears of a, further. sweep-have 
been proved. false ; and the stage is, set for a counter- 
attack .on this. „Right reaction forcing. it to retreat. 
OF this we will seeJater......... | 

Taking all ,factors, “into. consideration, ‘the. states 
in India,can be, divided into..four-categories from the 
point,. of view. of. Congress performance. They. are,, 
in: the. order..of success | as. (follows ;, one,- . Madhya 
pradesh, Rajasthan, and Assam ; two, Orissa, Gujarat. 
Mysore, Maharashtra, and: Haryana ;;;three', Madras, 
West Bengal and Kerala ; qand four UP, : : Bihar, 
Andhra Pradesh and Punjab. 

In Mysore the popular vote'fell by: 2:32'per'cent 
from 50.22 to. 47.9. The number of seats fell. by ten 
in terms of ‘number and’ y almost 14° in M Ed f 
the old); =t 

In ia "Fidis libe: s iba vote fell niya as. 
much as 4:35 pet Cent Pom. 47, 25 to 42.9. The number 
of seats’dropped by only, six iri terms ‘of number, , 
and j in proportion ` the loss was almost ail 'bécause. the 
new ‘Assembly’ is’ ‘smaller. Here ‘the ‘Congress Party 
lost considerably' in popular. 'vote but’ ‘preserved , its, 
number of seats, at, least partly ‘due’ to the division 
in the Communist tanks, 

Another facile inference drawn in ‘certain’ circles. 


in New Delhi also does not seem to be borne out by’ 


facts. It is often heard that the défeat of "Sri Sachin: 


Choudhury’ or of ‘Sti Subramaniam indicates a defeat; 


for their policies. “What, is forgotten is that by the 


same stándard the sliccess ‘of’ Sri’ ‘Asoka, Mehta i is a, 


vindication of his policies ! 


The fact of the matter is that, with rare exceptions, - 
like the’ defeat of Sri S. K: Patil,’ thie ‘performance of, 


Ministers in .the election” largely "depended on the 


States whére they cotitestéd from. Where the Congress , 


was swept away in the deluge, the Ministers were also 
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washed away. "Where it Was swept to power, the 
Ministers benefitted. 

Significant éxceptions are Smt Indira Gandhi 
and Sri Kamaraj In a state where the Congress 
vote is perhaps among the lowest in the country Smt 
Gandhi got, over 52 per i cent, only 48 per cent being 
cast against her of the popular vote.. And in Madars 
where the average vote was 41 percent and where in a 
neighbouring constituency the Congress candidate 
lost by a huge difference Sri Kamaraj secured almost 
as much, as the - winning candidate. 

All this’ to say that while the apparent results will 
no doubt be taken advantage of by one or other of 
the power ‘political groups, the real situation must be 
takén advantage. of by., those who, with a longer range 


_in view, want to further the cause of the Indian de- 


mocratic movement, : 

And there is, much, in the General Election that 
must warm the hearts, of tlie leadership and ranks 
of the. democratic movement. 

The. outstanding . feature of the General Election, 
even more than the spéctacular defeats of the Congress 
and its stalwarts, is the national swing to the Left. 
This is reflected in many ways. Let us examine 
them one by, one. . 


Matter. of Concern: ' E En, 


"The, deep and "vertical ‘division of the Communist 
ranks and the inability., ofthe Leftist forces (excluding 
SSP,. PSP and. 'Republicans), to. come together 
was, a, matter; of, great concern before the election. 
This was. matched. by a growing understanding and 
alliance, of the "Rightist forces like the Swatantra, 
the, Jan, ‘Sangh and Jana, Congress i in Orissa. It was, 
ud aa | feared that in- ‘Parliament the 


‘This 
ee "optimism. WaS.. ` accompanied . by ‘Leftist: 
defeatism which »expláins that the Communist, for 
instance, put up between ‘the two ‘groups only 178 
candidates ‘and in many. cases against each other. 

"Fhereforé, it. . Was, „legitimately , feared that the 
composition of the, new Parliament would: be heavily 
weighed, in. favour. of the Right. , These fears have 
been. belied. because. the electorate’s s support to the 
Left, parties was so' ‘massive, that even the division 
in the ranks could not preyent a substantial number 
of Left ‘candidates from being returned: Nor could: 
the Rightist unity get them more than 80 seats for the 
Swatantra | and. the Jan'Sangh. :On the other, hand 
the Left ‘parties , like’ the Communists, SSP, PSP, 
Forward, Bloc, RSP, ‘Peasants and, Workers Party, 
Republicans’ and others. ‘have got not less, than 100. 
Iam not including the, DMK i in this though DMK’s 
election platform was broadly forward-looking. 

In the State Assemblies the position is even better. 
The Left parties have secured. on a rough count, not 
less than 850 seats compared to, 524 by Swatantra 
and Jan Sangh. . ‘Here too I am not including the 
DMK. If DMK is also, to be accepted as a broadly 
radical party, the Left strength increases enormously. 
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Despite the vertical division of the Communists, 
they have vastly improved their position not only 
in Parliament but in almost every state except Andhra 
Pradesh. 

In States like Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Assam, 
Rajasthan, Madras, Maharashtra and Punjab signi- 
ficant gains have been made. 
candidate defeated the Chief Minister. 

The outstanding successes have been in the Hindi- 
speaking heartland, which was largely neglected by 
the democratic movement. Despite this neglect, 
the people have rallied round the democratic forces. 
The Congress debacle in Uttar Pradesh was gene- 
rally presumed ‘to result in a sweeping gain for the 
Jan Sangh and the Swatantra. ‘It is true that by and 
large, those two parties have gained most from the 
Congress debacle in UP but the Left: parties have 
held their own against the onslaught.’ What is more 
in Bihar,the Left parties have routed the Right forces. 
And Bihar and UP have sent between them a subs- 
tantial number of Leftists including sizable 
number of Communists (for the first. ‘time’ in ‘such 
number) to Parliament. : 


If Left Were Not Timid ] a M o 


I wrote in Mainstream sometime ago (February 11) 
about Sri Kamaraj’s impressions, of-his Northern 
tour. I had reported him as saying that if only the 
socialist parties had functioned in these areas, the 
Jan Sangh could not make any headway. 

How true ‘it has proved !' If ‘only the Leftists 
had shed their timidity’ and fielded, sufficient number 
of candidates, they could have cut iito the Jan Sangh 
vote in a large way. The people 'voted for the Jan 
Sangh only because they thought that was the best 
way of defeating the Congress. |. 

The first lesson to be drawn from the eléction ' is 
that the heartland is sound. The timé has comé for 


the democratic forces to respond to the people's 


mandate. implied in the manner: of their voting. 


Another factor: which: establishes the Left swing' 
is that in two states the democratic parties are form- 


ing Governments and in one other they have a good 
chance of doing so. 


defeated. In fact, even the Jaipur Maharani’ was 
defeated in the Assembly election and lost consisdera- 
bly in her Parliament majority—as much as 70,000 
votes. In Jhunjhunu where the, Right threat was the 
fiercest, not only did Sri Birla win on 2 minority vote 
but the Left candidate polled as much 80,000 votes. 
This proves that blandishments, of Big Money are 
being resisted by the people themselves. 

In Orissa as we haye seen, the Right ‘alliance is 
in a precarious majority. They . have:only 75 in a 
House of 140. Most of these seats were secured 
on a vote less than the national average for the win- 
ning candidates: 
now is the time to force x retreat. 

In Madras, though Sri"Kamaraj's defeat is a sét- 
back for the democratic movement, the DMK cannot 
be dismissed as a parachial and slogan-mongering 
crowd. Its rank and file is dedicated to a Left out- 
look though its leadership is largely romantic, ine- 


experienced demogogic and somewhat opportunistic’ 
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In Punjab a CPI 


As against this, the Rightist' 
hopes of advance in Gujarat and Rajasthan have'been’ 


The Maharajas are now halted; 


(as is shown by its involvement with Rajaji and flam- 
boyant pledges like three measures of rice for a rupec). 
Responsible leaders of the Congress however concede 
that the DMK may be able to put through certain 
economic reforms including land reforms which the 
Congress party was unable to' do because of the 
various pulls and cross-pulls within the Congress. 
Sri Kamaraj seems to have decided to give the DMK 
every ‘chance to translate its programme and extend 
to it his full co- -operation, subjéct of course to good 
faith from the other side. ^" 

The democratic movement has, therefore, cause 
to be happy with the present ahd' hopeful of the 
future. Now is the time to develop a broad democra- 
tic approach, to shelve sectariaitism: and unite to 
accept the people's mandate.' If this unity had 
béen there, the Communist strength in Parliament, 
now at 45, would have been nót less than 75, be- 
cause I have found from the results that in Andhra 
Pradesh, West Bengal' and in other places at least 30 
seats were lost by, in-fiphting. — ' 

So much for-the Leftists. There are certain 
other general conclusions : to be drawn. One is that 
the fallacious concept of strong centre and prejudice 
against regionalism have beert exploded. The language 
policy will also have’ to ‘be drastically revised. As 
Sri Annadurai and’ E.M.S. have rightly pointed out, 
the unity of India can only be possible on the ful- 
filment of the aspirations of 'the coristituent parts. 
The Soviet system 'niay: give us a few guide lines. 

A fear has been expressed that the weakness of 
the’ ruling: party at' théCentre, heightened by the 
fact of non- -Congress governments” in some states, 
may ‘increase the power of bureaucracy: This trend 
will have to be: watched’ but the ‘powerful asser- 
tion by the poeple of their democratic rights and the 
array of giants on the' Opposition’ bopiches are safe- 
guards. 

Will: the ‘mumbling: Treasury"  Benclies 
up to-this ? Time will tell, ^ 


stand 


f 


Account for Steep Fall -. ' i 


Finally, , how does’ “one account for. the steep 
fall in'the popular vote ? Of Course the flabby 
functioning of the Corigress, its in-fighting and power 
intrigulyes do not exactly help the party. But these 
factors have.always existed. What then i is the cause ? 

First, the ‘absence of Nehru must have cost the 
Congress some half per cent of the vote. The disil- 
lusionment of the younger sections perhaps accounts 
for another hálf per cent. Local factors, like the 
Hindi agitation in, Madras have also played part. 

‘Over and above ‘all this, is there not something 
common in all states and in FOURY as a whole ? 
What'is it 2° - 

An unprecedented 33 point rie in the price in- 
dex in one year—is ‘this not the single big factor ? 
Who brought this about, ? ` And who brought about 
a general erosion'of our national ethos by dévalua- 
ation, surrender and begging. 

There in Safdarjang sits the lady who brought 
humiliation to India and debacle for the Congress. 
The people's verdict is clear. . 

‘Let the Congress party ask itself if it can with 
impunity flout the people's mandate. 
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ELECTION IN RETROSPECT ` 


p massive popular upsurge 
in Greater Bombay in January- 
February was not only unprece- 
dented in width and depth, but 
povided an epitome of the 
assertion of the popular will all 
over the country. ‘What has hap- 
pened in Bombay is significant not 
merely for who was elected or who 
was defeated and by how many 
votes, but for furnishing the.key 
to an understanding of the con- 
flicting forces at work in India 
today and the reaction of the 
people to them. The paradox of the 
simultaneous defeat at the polls 
of Sri S.K, Patil, arch-reactionary 
and unashamed spokesman of 
vested interests at home and 
abroad, and Sri V.K. Krishna 
Menon, a dedicated resister of 
entrenched privilege, can be best 
undeisood only on the basis of 
clear comprehension of the under- 
lying signficance of the people's 
verdict and how it came to be 
pronounced. Little is to be gained 
by brushing aside the deeper 
factors involved and talking of 
“strongholds” and “let-down” or 
exaggerating the importance of the 
Shiv Sena, the chauvinistic orga- 
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nization which agents of Big 
Money floated as an instrument to 
break the people’s solidarity by 
rousing regional sentiment, al- 
though it has to be admitted that 
each of these latter had also its 


‘own small part to play in shaping 


the final result. 

If attendance at election meet- 
ings and the response to personal 
appeals of candidates ` visiting 
homes of the electors was any 
indication, the progressive candi- 
dates in Greater Bombay should 
have won hands down. Wherever 
such meetings were held, from 
Colaba Point in the extreme south 
of the city to Mulund and Borivli 
in the north, the turn-out was 


‘immense ; the bigger meetings of 


the progressive candidates ranged 
instrength from 10,000 to well over 
a lakh, and hundreds of such. meet- 
ings were held over the campaign 
period. Feeling against the BPCC 
and its arrogant boss were high, 
and at no stage were Congress 


- candidates able to muster audien- 


ces as big as those drawn by the 
Left-wing candidates. Public res- 
ponse was most pronounced in 


two Parliamentary constituencies- 


“oN 


North Bombay East from where 
Sri Menon was challenging the 
BPCC, and Bombay South where 
young trade union leader George 
Fernandes was directly engaged 
in’ demolishing the man whose 
stooges described: him as | “‘the 


uncrowned king of Bombay.” 


The Battle for’ Bombay was 
thus. essentially a battle between 
the people and the bosses of the 
BPCC behind whom were ranged 
the Big Business houses and cet- 
tainforeign agencies. From the 
point of view of material resources 
it certainly was an unequal fight, 
for money was flowing uninter- 
ruptedly from the top industrial 
houses and from abroad to 
buttress the election campaign of 
the BPCC candidates, notably in 
the ‘two "prestige" constituencies 
of North Bombay East and Bom- 
bay South. Paper organisations 
old and new, known to be financed 
by ‘agencies like the CIA, were 
extremely active in support of Sri 
Patil and Sri Barve. In contrast, 
the Sampoorna Maharashtra 
Samiti’ candidates as: well as Sri 
Krishna Menon and Sri Gokhale 
were struggling throughout and 
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had to depend mostly on small 
contributions from the voters 
themselves. These contributions, 
be it said, came in a steady stream 
made up mainly of small coins 
and a rupee notes. When Sri Patil 
became frightened by the clear 
popularity of his trade unionist 
rival he did not appeal to the 
people ; he summoned represen- 
tatives of ten industrial houses 
and bullied them and succeeded 
in getting heavy donations. 
Quite a substantial part of the 
amounts so raised was spent on 
the two days preceding the elec- 
tions with the help of “dadas” 
and similar other characters who 
“controlled” ^ votes in certain 
blocks. Sri Fernandes on the 
other hand was in great difficulties 
in meeting essential bills, although 
his worries were considerably re- 
duced by friends who undertook 
to collect the needed amount from 
the people themselves. As for Sri 
Menon, he was often moved to 
tears by starving workers coming 
forward with small coins to belp 
him conduct his campaign. 


Misleading Results 


Superficially seen, the result 
of the elections in Greater Bombay 
can be very misleading ; for the 
BPPC has technically won three 
Lok Sabha seats out of five as well 
as the majority of the Assembly 
seats. Only a simpleton would 
conclude from this that the Cong- 
ress continues to be popular and 
representative of the people's will 
in that city. If the mighty popular 
upsurge that was witnessed in the 
period before polling day was not 
duly reflected in the outcome, 
there are various factors respon- 
sible for it, varying from con- 
situency to constituency. There is 
also significance in the fact that the 
two .progressive candidates who 
trounced their BPCC opponents 
are trade union leaders, although 
in the case of one of them the 
electorate was not composed 
substantially of labour. 

How did Sri Fernandes defeat 
the dada of dadas, Sri S.K. Patil, 
so overwhelmingly despite all the 
_ tricks adopted by the BPCC bosses 
-to win back voters ? Sri Fernan- 
des has been conscious for a long 
time of the strong popular feeling 
against Sri Patil's dominatin over 
life in Bombay; and he was 
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equally aware of the frustration 
among thinking sections arising 
from acceptance of the inevitability 
of such domination. Sri Patil was 
hated, but it was felt that he had 
such powerful backing from vested 
interests that he could not be 
thrown out. This feeling was pre- 
valent not only among the middle 
classes but even among trade union 
leaders and cadres. The first task 
Sri Fernandes set himself was to 
demolish this absurd notion. 
Appropriately enough his campa- 
ing was launched with the slogan 
“You CAN defeat Patil.” 


Intelligent Campaigning 


But slogans are hardly enough : 


to kill the canker that was eating 
into the vitals of Greater Bombay. 
The electorate had to be approach- 
ed in an intelligent and organized 
manner, so that the issues involved 
in the election could be explained 


to each voter in the.clearest terms. . 
` This then was tlie second major 


task Sri Fernandes undertook. 
His election meetings were only 
a small part of the campaigning ; 
the bulk of it was done by door- 
to-door campaigning, so that long 
before Sri Patil and company woke 
up to the extent and depth of their 
unpopularity among the people 
Sri Fernandes had put across his 
message most effectively. For South 
Bombay the Samiti campaign was 
a novel experience: no one who 
had contesed against Sri Patil 
considered it necessary to condes- 
cend to meet the voters. Most of 
those who did vote marked 
the “sure winner." Often enough 
the local "dadas" shepherded ‘the 
'voters to the booth, and told them 
whom to vote for. It was all very 
simple. 

Sri Fernandes broke this rout- 
iine and took South Bombay by 
storm. He announced that he was 
going to win hands down and 
called upon the electorate to reject 
Sri Patil who had done so much 
harm to the city as well as to the 
country. At that time not many 
took him seriously: even his 
colleagues in the trade union 
movement honestly believed that 
he was bragging. The present wri- 
ter thought that at the least it was 
a tall claim, till he found the 
change in atmosphere that Sri 
Fernandes’ systematic cam- 
paign had brought about in 


South Bombay and clear evidence 
of mounting panic in Congress 
House. This evidence was furnish- 
ed by the stupid posters put out at 
the closing stages on behalf of 
Sri Patil—the first time the BPCC 
boss had deemed it necessary to 
reply to posters with posters. But 
shocked out of their wits by the 
growing evidence of their being 
unwanted by the people—includ- 
ing sections like the Gujaratis who 
in the past had been taken for 
granted—the BPCC campaigners 
resorted to such blatant vulgarity 
in their electioneering that the 
little sneaking sympathy that might 
have been there for the Congress 
organisation evaporated quickly. 


"To give only one instance, a Patil 


poster said- “Fernandes bhai, 
Delhi bahoot dur hai.” Another 
showed Sri Fernandes trying to 
jump from the Corporation to 
Parliament, with the legend under- 
neath that he would have a “‘dip”’ 
in the ocean to the delectation of 
the voters. These and similar other ` 
posters had the effect of consoli- 
dating opposition to Sri Patil, for 
his meaning was quite clear : that 
"small" men like trade union 
leaders should not aspire to re- 
present the people in Parliament, 
thatthe privilege was of persons 
like Sri Patil who had the neces- 
sary financial resources. The ordi- 
nary citizen was naturally shocked 
at such cheap display of arrogance. 


Effective Organisation 


But the most important factor 
in Sri Fernandes' victory was orga- 
nisation: nothing was left to chan- 
ce. Every house and flat, and every 
voter, was covered. The issues in- 
volved were explained over and 
over again. Thére was hardly)any 
attempt to engage in cheap abuse. 
As the campaign progressed, more 
and more volunteers joined the 
Samiti campaign : students and 
youth, clerks and small business- 
mén, men and women, None ex- 
pected anything in return except 
the defeat of the people’s enemy ; 
and nothing was promised except 
defeat of the enemy and intensified 
struggle to secure the common 
people’s rights. It became clear 
that the people had come to a 
firm decision. All that was needed 
was to be on guard against any of 
the usual election tricks : and here 
is where effective organisation 
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proved its worth. The Samiti 
workers in the constituency had 
been so well briefed and trained 
that they did not at any booth 
allow a stranger unchallenged. 
Plans for bogus votes had to be 
abandoned by noon in the face 
of the constant alertness display- 
ed by the Samiti volunteers in 
South Bombay. Attempts to use 
"dadas" to browbeat voters in 
the slum areas were countered 
sternly. Moves to bribe voters 
were exposed relentlessly. Then 
came victory, as a natural conse- 
quence. í ‘ 


Central South 


Foy 


Similar organisational  effi- 
ciency was in evidence in Bombay 
Central South where Sri SA. 
Dange was fighting Sri Harish 
Mahindra whose main attraction 
was: his fabulous wealth. Sri 
Dange himself attached greater 
importance to the battles in. North 
Bombay East and in, South Bom- 
bay than to his own constituency. 
His argument was that: Sri Patil 
should be defeated if democracy 
was to pervail and that a young 
progressive leader like Sri Fer- 
nandes should get priority. He also 
felt that Sri Krishna Menon 
should win decisively .as, he had 


become the symbol of popular , 


resistance to Rightist domination. 
He advised his'party workers to 
concentrate. on the victory of Sri 
Fernandes ‘and Sri Menon. ^ If 
despite this approach he was able 
to trounce Sri "Mahindra, ..the 
reason was the-effectiveness of the 
disciplined’ trade. union cadres 
working for iim. If he had devoted 
himself.to ` campdigning. whole- 
heartedly, the margin would 
certainly. have been very: much 
greater. © c. 78 sor n 
Thus in these two, constituen- 
cies, the discipline. of ‘the trade 
union cadre proved deicisive ; 
they fanned out,.each to his allot- 
ted task from which nothing could 
distract him. The paid agents of 
the BPCC .were no. match. for 
these dedicated workers, each of 
whom knew what-he was fighting 
for and could convey the message 
to every individual voter: This-is 
being . emphasized only because 
the three people’s candidates who 
failed mainly as a result ‘of 
inadequate organization which 
showed through on polling day. 
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The contrast between pre-poll 
enthusiasm and the result of the 
voting was nowhere more glaring 
than in North Bombay East. Sri 
Menon's personal popularity was 
in evidence every minute of day 
and night ; wherever he appered 
a massive crowd gathered in no 
time at all, and heard him in pin- 
drop silence and cheered him in 
wild enthusiasm. His padayatra 
was reminiscent of the days of the 
freedom struggle. Little notice 
was taken of his rival despite the 
fact that the BPCC's organisation 


_ , Was at thejlatter’s disposal most of 


the time.’ The’ Shiv Sena’s cam- 
paign was not effectively counter- 
ed, especially: in: ‘rural -areas like 
Thana and Kalyan. Sri Menon’s 
election speches were: clean. and 
of ‘high. order : there was. nothing 
‘of personal attack or..abuse, but 
. only clear elucidation of the con- 
- flict: between vested interests and 
democracy, between Big Money 
and the people. But all the 
popular enthusiasm’ generated in 
the campaign was not channelled 
.into the ballot ‚box. What went 
' wrong.? dic sf 
What Went ‘Wrong? . ae: 
What went wrong.was the org- 
:anisation ‘so: essential in such a 
-Situation. Those who were: placed 
in charge of Sri Menon's cam- 
-paigningappear to have considered 
themselves veterans as they had 
been in charge in the two previous 
elections also;.what they failed :to 
take into account was the fact that 
-in the pastthe Congress machinety 
also had to: play its part despite 
‘Sri. Patil’s hostile attitude, and 
Jawaharlal..Nehru’s campaigning 
made allthe difference. Menon's 
. campaign-runners ' ‘also: made a 
much bigger «mistake : they ima- 
- gined from all accounts that they 
were as imiportant as the .candi- 
date himself and a wave .of the 
: hand from them would bring in the 
‘votes in their tens of thousands. 
One hopes that: they now realise 
that it was a sad illusion which 
had: no -basis in fact.. Sri Menon 
was ‘pitted against the .Congress 
.which at least in Bombay has 


; phenomenal material resources and . 


.can command .organisation., It 
- could be fought only by an equally 
.effective organisation. . which 

could make sure of every vote 


being cast and every bogus vote 
being promptly challenged and 
eliminated. Such an organisation 
was simply not there, although 
thousands of enthusiastic volun- 
teers were available for any work 
at any time. On polling day these 
volunteers were running round in 
circles for want of leadership and 
proper direction. Sri Barve had 
only to bring his own volunteers 
from Poona well in time and 
organise them : this he did, and 
.won. Thus Sri Menon's defeat 
at the hands of a person who 
had little appeal for the electorate 
will go down as one of the major 
tragedies of the Fourth General 
Election, for which his campaign 
managers must take the major 
share of blame. -- 


Menon's Contribution 


This is not to say that Sri Menon 
himself did not partially contri- 
bute bis own share to the outcome. 
Over emphasising his own ‘‘non- 
party" label he was in fact very 
touchy about his separate identity 


'and'one'suspects that the'use by 


the Right wing of the words “Com- 
munist" and "crypto-Conmunist" 
against him produced in him 
genuine fear about being identified 
with parties with whose approach 
the did not entirely agree; This was 
‘an wnfortunate complex, for there 
is no: doubt that if he had accpeted 
the proffered help of the Samiti 
at least im respect of organising 
the campaign arid vigilance on 
polling day, he would have been 
returned with a substantial majo- 
rity. The people wanted Sri Menon, 
‘but Sri Meonon's own angularities 
and his campaign manager’s over- 
confidence came in the way of the 
popular will.being translated into 


' an electoral victory which would 


.have had a beneficial effect on the 


: entire political scene in the country. 


But there is a consolation. If 
Sri Menon's defeat was an acci- 


dent to be regretted, a victory for 
. Sri Patil would have been a major 
disaster. for Bombay and the 


country. Also, the progressive 
candidates together have polled a 
larger number of votes than all the 


BPCC candidates together. The 


people of Bombay city have 


„clearly. rejected lackeys of Big 


Business and the US. Let us then 
consolidate the gain and march 
forward. : : 
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qe performance of a govern- 
ment is limited by the 
sanctions behind it. If a 
government can perpetrate with 
impunity the wildest excesses of 
_ national surrender, both the 
‘impunity and the, excesses are 
sanctioned by the prevailing cir- 

. cumstance. 
There are two elements in 
this ‘circumstance. One is that 
' the ascendant ruling class is the 
- determining force of policy. 


| The second is that democratic : 


* resistance to anti-national pay 
is not as strong as it should 
be. Thus, on the one hand 
Smt Gandhi enjoys the ‘security 
of position; on the other, she does 
not (or did not) have. to. fear the 
prospect of an upheaval. 


Conglomeration ' 


Apart from this, Smt Gandhi 
has revealed herself not merely 
as a creature of circumstance, 
Her own volition, make-up, con- 
viction aud action conclusively 
establish the principal fact of 
the last twelve months, namely 
that she is neither a pragmatist 
asshe wishes to be seen, nor a 
helpless victim of circumstances, 
as she may be charitably presented, 
“but a conglomeration of some- 
times negative and more often 
vicious qualities. . 

Viewed thus, her role in the 
dismissal of the first Namboo- 
diripad Ministry will be séen 
‘not as an aberration but as 
of a piece with character 
and conscious preference. That 
'$hé is ambitious needs hardly to 
be emphasised. That she wants 
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CONGRESSMAN. 


to cling to’ power for its own 
sake has been clearly established. 
That she will resort to every leger- 
demain and double-talk to keep 
herself in power can SORTES 
be denied. 


Spurious Philosophy 


Even, more positively she has 
helped in the perfecting of a spu- 
rious political philosophy based 
on the conflict of idealogies. 
This accounts for the Vietnam 
policy; this was the keynote of 
her American odyssey. Thus, she 


' has decided to’ project India. as 
' almost an evangelist in the Ameri- 
_can cause. 


She is at best inane and ambi- 
tious; at worst vicious and dan- 
gerous. This, too, is - implied in 
the article in question. 

From this premise a conclusion 
is built that both the circums- 
tance and the person are worthless. 
The next stage of the argument 
also sounds plausible. That is, 
the only redeeming feature in this 
otherwise bleak landscape is 
her reluctance to suppress the 
resistance. This makes her pre- 
ferrable to Sri Desai. 

The hypothesis may be wrong. 
Her Kerala record does not induce 
a feeling that she will be tolerant 
of the other view. ‘But one may 
let this pass. 

Essentially the flaw in the final 
thesis of the article-is that it pro- 
jects only two alternatives, namely, 
immediate annihilation under Sri 
Desai and the chances of. growth 
under Smt Gandhi. It ignores 
fhe more real and: practical pro- 
spect of gradual erosion, slow 


. What Indira Gandhi Stands For 


"degeneration and final decay and 
collapse. 


My position is that ‘there is 
little to choose between annihi- 
lation and slow death. It may 

my line of 
ithe. end 


be argued that: 
thinking denies 
of slow growth | 
certainty of sloy 


I wish to project iff fiche = 
a course of events that appears'to . 
me very likely if Smt Gandhi . 
continues in power. 





. Megalomania 


The outstanding aspect of Smt 
Gandhi’s behaviour in the last 
twelve months is her megalomania. 


` Three examples of this behaviour 


were given in last week’s article. 
They are her statement about 
country being above party, about 
her uncontested position and 
people being behind her, and 
about her resolve to deviate if she 
thinks it necessary. There is 
another aspect of this megalo- 
mania which is a continuation of 
her melodramatic dash to Haji Pir 
Pass or to riot-torn Madras, a la 
Jean d' Arc. This aspect is re- 
vealed in her craze for (to amend 
the saying) being an angel rushing 
where other species fear to tread. 
She wants to project herself as a 
person unafraid of taking un- 
popular decisions. Thus the fertili- 
ser deal, the Foundation idea, 
Devaluation and now tbe accep- 
tance of the terms for US 
food are all put forward as 
evidence of a decisive person, 
capable of action which a lesser 
mortal would have recoiled from. 
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At the moment I am-not going 
into the merits of these decisions 
or the virtue of ‘decisiveness it- 
self. I am only referring to weak- 
ness for.the image of: decisive- 
ness. So;what appears to others 
asan example of. surrender appears 
to her and her advisers ‘as.'an 
instance of-unexampled courage. 

- This posture has inherent :as 
well as ‘consequential “realities, 
The inherent reality is that every 
act of decisive courage ‘so far has 
been in one conspicuous -direc- 
tion. This couragé;is exercised 
uniformly ih-the negation’ ‘of’ the 
socialist purpose, in-the: destruc- 
tion of the edifice of non-alignment 


built by:Nehru, and in the fürther- 
. ance of American stranglehold. 
When administrative: ‘ controls 
were found'to be corrupt and in- 
efficient, courage..was displayed 
not in making the controls honest 
and efficient nor in dismissing the 
dishonest and inefficient officials 
but in abandoning the" controls 


altogether. Similarly when the 
procurement drive: -and -state 
trading in foodgrains- -were 


thwarted by.the political bosses; 
courage was displayed notin bring- 
ing these bosses to discipline but 
in preferring the course of Ameri- 
can largesse. 
set of decisions would ‘have been 
difficult yet popular: ‘the -other 
was easy, yet unpopular, | a 


The Easier Course | . 


The Prime Minister; At | is Pide . 


in every instance preferred the un- 
.popular to the. popular course. 
But that was .also- the: ‘easier 
course. She preferred the .easier 
and anti-people's: course to the 
more difficult and popular course. 
Courage for unpopularity: ‘is only 
an euphemism for- action. against 


the people and in .the cause: of: 


the. entrenched classes.) ^ =i 

(Incidentally.the claim that the 
people are behind her and the 
flamboyant assertion -of* courage 
to be unpopular go ill together). 

This, then, is- the.. inherent 
reality of the posture of decisive 
courage. This image, not surpris- 
ingly, has been fostered and pro- 
jected by the Big Business press. 
What the jute press advertises as 


decisive courage is in reality a. 


cloak for :anti-people's action. .. 
That much for the: inherent 
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Bependeice on. Coterie 
and independence so painstakingly . : 


In either’ case;. oné ` 


reality. Whatare the consequential 
realities -of -this -melodramatic 
‘streak in Smt Gandhi? 

The first consequence of Smt 
Gandhi’s megalomania is: "extrá- 
party functioning.-‘She has little 


- use for the"Working Committee‘or 


the A. I. C. G:: Whereas -Nehru 
consciously’ ‘curbed’: liis 'towerihg 
stature to: convass party support, 
the reverse is--true‘of his daughter. 
‘Lacking the stature but anxious for 


:onej"she finds’ party consultation 


an irksome and dispensable. factor 
ii -het ‘rise to unquestioned "emi 
nence:: ENDE £n neum det eut 


in, athena bey 


? The "second! , cohiséqüénce, 
whieh really "i$ a ‘corollary’ to 


' first; is ‘lier exclusive depéridence 
"ona coterie in ‘the Cabinet ‘anid ; on 


‘the bureaucracy in general. ' “The 
trend, incfeasingly, is. towards non- 
accountability, Aamin 
despotism; already rampant, . 
bound to grow at a galloping pats. 
This in turn is sure to accentuate 
large scale corruption." zd 

"In'all this one, has” to” ‘keep 
constantly ` in "mind: thé ^ fact 
that'ovér and above, the Objective 
situation, ' ‘Smt Gandhi’s inclina- 
tion; ambition and aristocracy will 
lead the Government under her to 
afbitrariness.' This whimsicality 
will.be"limited only by" the fact 
thàt: she ` needs the support not 
only of the bureaticracy büt, of. the 
ruling “class:! ' 

“Therefore, in the name "of 
réalisni and efficiency; ' ‘and’ ‘with 
a ‘fanfare -of courage; ' the ‘policies 
of the Nehru era will be reversed? 


These policies’ have ‘no “doubt © 


created problems. The next'stage 
would have been to take stock.of 


_ the probelms and carry the poli- 
‘cies: forward.. by 


courageously 
tackling. ‘them: "Instead; courage 
is likely to be: Shownsin Tevering 
the.» policies.: `. Z 

The unbridled gorik “of the 
private sector (in à general climate 


` of lack-of private enterprise) will 


reduce. the scope . of -.account- 
ability for our economic :policies: 
It'is only a matter of time before 
the public séctor projects "are 
handed over to the moriopolists:in 
the: name of efficiency. : Delicen- 
sing-is only the first step towards 
the State becoming the accomplice 
of the private sector. The nation’s 
savings will slowly find their way 
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into the coffers of the monopo- 
lists;.thus diminishing the‘ strength 
of the people.‘ Even -thé- radio, 
‘under ‘the new decision, will: fast 
pecans an adjunt of the. jute press. 

This’. was the-- course of 
events in pte-revolution- Russia 
and in the last days of: thé’ Kuo- 
inibtang regime in China: “But we 
willbe living.in fool's paradise if 
'we-think that a similiar situation 
in ‘India. will produce "a: similar 
‘réVolution!..‘ There! will; undoub- 
tedly; be outbursts ‘of public anger 
-but -such -outbursts 'are: more 


. likelyto bé-a--demonstration of 


helplessness than stréngth. They 
‘will ‘be quelled and “the: general 


`- -sittation of chaos: will-only help 


‘thé consolidation :of.-the death 
grip of obscurantism- cum-mono- 
poly: and an invitation to foreign 
impérialism to ‘the aid of.local 
capital and bureaucracy. (as has 


"happened in Vietnam and may 


happen in Indonesia). 
Distinguishing Feature 


- What is" it that distinguishes 
the ztÍndian ‘situation from ‘the 
Russian or the.Chinesé? In both 
these-'icountries, .a democratic 
revolutionary movement was assi- 
duously built over. decades under 
leaders. of undisputed national 
following. The creeping despotism 
ánd décay of the ruling class was 
accompanied by ^an" appropriate 
answer from the evolutionary 
movement. 

“Not even.the most éncorrigible 
optimist will -say that even: a 
caricature of. a. powerful democra- 
tic ^ movement exists in. India. 
There ‘is :à . democratic» sentiment 
but: not:a democratic movement, 


“And: such movement as exists i$ 


hopelessly- divided. There is.no 
outstanding leader with - vision, 
courage “and tolerance’ who” ‘can 
tally ‘the progressive forcés, pre: 
pare thém for democratic action 
and: resist -the advance of des- 
potism: Not merely that : there 
is'no- immediate prospect of such 
a leader ‘emerging and there is 
no sign of even ‘the first stép 
towards. a unified. and idealistic 
democratic :movement. : It' may 
be that, given a chance’ to grow 
the movement will, at’ -somé 
distant date, acquire some stength. 
But the pace ofits: growth will be 
far outstripped by: tlie advance 
of despotism. And in the mean- 
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time cvery stray outsburst of 
public feeling will be ruthlessly 
quelled, thus progressively weak- 
ening the people’s stamina and 
their faith in democracy. 

Local decadence, despotism 
and corruption cannot for long 
be upheld without foreign sup- 
port. With an aggressive situation 
on our border, the philosophy for 
American support, for which Smt 
Gandhi has already’ canvassed, 
will be complete. Only the first 
steps have already been taken for 
the entry into India of US im- 
perialism in full regalia and with 
fanfare. There are already hun- 
dreds of US agents roaming the 
Indian countryside and filling 
every strategic sector of urban 
life. They have their stooges in the 
Foreign Office, in the Intelligence 
Branch, in the Defence Ministry, 
in the newspaper world—in fact 
inevery field. 


Agriculture Policy 


Sri Subramaniam's agriculture 
policy of new seed variety, greater 
inputs, and more fertilisers, (what- 
ever its inherent merit) is accom- 
panied by a compulsion to depend 
on the Americans for the inputs. 
Smt Gandhi, six months ago, 
flamboyantly posed the choice as 
between starvation and PL 480. 
Now, equally flamboyantly, she 
has declared that she would 
rather have the nation starve than 
accept humiliating conditions. 
That some conditions have al- 
ready been accepted, she admits. 
But she feels they are not humi- 
liating enough. In either case she 
tefuses to accept that there is a 
third solution, namely, monopoly 
procurement, State trading, land 
reforms etc. 

Simple arithmetic would re- 
veal that the average production 
(taking into account the peak 
output of 89 million tonnes) 
of the last three years together 
with the earlier imports under 
PL 480, would make for an 
availability of 84 million tonnes a 
year, At 17 ounces a day (even 
for infants and invalids) this 
means there is sufficient food for 
493 million people. And certainly 
the average population of the 
last three years was less than 394 
million people. It is true that 
allowance will have to be made for 
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wastage and weaknesses of dis- 
tribution. Even if we make as big 
an allowance as twenty per cent 
and assume that the availability 
is only 68 million tonnes a year, 
it works out to 13.7 ounces a day 
for a population of 490 million 
people. Thus, even without fur- 
ther import and making as much 
as 20 per cent allowance for was- 
tage and distribution mischiefs, 
we will not be left to starve, but 
there will be aration of 13:7 ounces 
for every individual in the country 
including infants and invalids. 
If we allot a smaller ration for 
infants and invalids, the adult 
ration will be in the region of 
15 ounces. And if we take suf- 
ficient precautions against wastage 
and tighten the distribution, we 
have enough grain for 19 ounce 
adult ration. And if one were to 
add the massive imports during 
the last twelve months, one will 
wonder where all the grain is 
going. 

All that is needed is to garner 
the food available in India through 
intensive procurement, regulate 
distribution through State trading 
and improve storage and transport 
conditions. Instead of showing 
courage for such a .wholesome 
policy, Smt Gandhi parades her 
readiness to surrender to terms, 
which, even if not humiliating in 
her view, are at least an infgringe- 
ment of our sovereignty. I con- 
cede that the objective situation 
does not permit a radical socia- 
lisation policy in the matter of 
food. My point here is simply that 
decisiveness, for whatever reason, 
is exercised in the cause. of sut- 
render. 


US Leaning 


If to this, one adds her pathetic 
defence of the Foundation idea 
and Sri Subramaniam's input po- 
licy leading to American dicta- 
tion of terms, one will be compel- 
led to conclude that over and 
above the prevailing circumstance, 
Smt Gandhi prefers, of her voli- 
tion, to lean to the United States. 
Smt Gandhi stressed the educa- 
tional aspect of the Foundation 
whereas she should have been 
suspicious about American altru- 
ism in insisting on this type of 
use of PL 480 funds. And Sri 
Subramaniam could at least have 
found an immediate answer to 


the problem of seasonal variations 
by going in for an intensified 
tube-well irrigation scheme sup- 
ported by the new power resources 
we are developing. And on a 
long term, he could have deve- 
loped the fertiliser programmes 
with the use of indigenous raw 
material and the fast growing 
Indian know-how. Such a policy 
would have been well within the 
limits of the objective situation. 
Therefore, while Smt Gandhi’s 
megalomania leads to buereau- 
cratic despotism, .extra party fun- 
ctioning and reversal of Nehru’s 
economic policies, her pro-Ame- 
ricansism will hasten the entry of 
US imperialism. And since she has 
already propounded her theory.of 
conflict of idealogies, even the sli- 
ghtest provocation on our bor- 
der can be the signal for the 
arrival of the American army. 


The first steps have been 
taken towards the Vietnamese 
phase of Indain independence, 
as Partriot and Link so aptly 
put it some time ago. The only 
difference is that while US 
imperialism will find its grave- 


yard in Vietnamese patriotic 
fervour, it will flourish in the 
generous Indian soil, cultivated 


by Smt Gandhi and made se- 
cure by the atrophy of the In- 
dian democratic movement. 


Muted Voice 


Even otherwise, the growing 
isolation of India from the Asian- 
African and socialist world, 
caused by the successive acts 
of surrender, will drive us to 
greater servility before the Am- 
erican overlord. What a far 


. cry from the days of the Korean 


war, -from the days of Suez! 
How one misses the voice of 
Nehru! India’s mighty voice 
has been muted and we stand 
condemned in the eyes of the 
world. 

This is the most likely course 
of events under Smt Gandhi. 
What, then, is the consolation 
that under her the democratic 
movement has the chance to 
grow? For, before it has the 
time to grow it will be overta- 
ken by the momentum of bur- 
eaucratic and political non- 
accountability, of ^ monopoly's 
growing power and of American 
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omnipresence, 
that in less than ten years from 
now, we would already have 
been a defeated people. . Cor- 
ruption, 
would stalk: the land. and 
our independence would have 
disappeared. Sri Krishna Me- 
non.is fond of saying that 
we will soon be the 51st or. 52nd 


state of the United States. 
Only, this 51st or 52nd 
State would not. have the: 


rights and privileges of the other: ' € i 
' used to marvel at the magic of 


constituents of the Union! ' : 
Let no one: imagine ‘that. this ` 
is a picture of gloom, a prophesy. 
of despair rising froma diseased 
mind and morbid imagination. 
This is the striking reality . that 
Smt Gandhi represents. , What, 
then is 


He is less of a 
Smt Gandhi. . 
To me, therefore, the prefe- 


sophist: than 


tence for Smt Gandhi seems mis- : 


placed. On the other hand, a-new 
lease of power for her will only: 
mean the speedy erosion of our 
democracy and independence. Let 
the people of this country and 


Congressmen in particular pause `` 
. frontation, but within the limit of 


and think. 

Whither India ? ` That. “was 
Nehru’s stirring slogan in, the 
bygone days. Indira provides the. 
distressing answer. et 

wae then is to, be done ? 


The chances are * 


despotism and decay .- 


. Some 
' journalist, who had spent most of . 


the choice between. 
her and Sri Desai ? At least '.Sri:... 
Desai may be more hesitant in .. 
inviting the foreigner to our soil. . 


If the paramountcy of the objéc- 
tive situation ‘is conceded, how 
can one arrest the inevitability of 
events ?: 

: It is here that a third choice— 
apart from Smt Gandhi and Sri 
Desai—has td’ be made wisely. 


. That- third choice has to have 
some bearing on the kind of lea- ^ 


dership: that. : Nehru. provided. 
days : ago a veteran 


his career in. Madras, remarked 
'to. me that from the far South he 


Delhi that transformed'a, dreary 


«horizon into a -many-splendoured ` 
: panorama.. He said he used .to 


look: in.vain around him for the 
socialist climate; yet from far 


.away came a. Constitution that: 


gave every citizen a vote without 


his asking, plans and , projects, .. 
„and land reforms, and a new deal , 
for labour. From far off came. the. . 


voice which redeemed us before 


"the world, a voice that struck 


terrorin the imperialists’ hearts and 
evoked love and respect in the, 


.. hearts of millions of downtrodden . . 
"people. throughout the world. 


d yet, as my friend re- 
marked, Nehru, very much fun- 
ctioned within the objective cir- 
cumstances. He avoided open con-. 


the prevailing situation, and cons- 


. tantly kindling the national ethos, 
‘he,.advanced slowly towards the. 
, stage of confrontation. But, alas, . 
he was gtrusk, by Hnc in, April 


1962, and the wolves at home and 
abroad pounced on his failing 
health. 

Nehru's greatest contribution 
was that.he gave the democratic 
movement a chance to grow and 
-ensured that its growth would not 
be outstripped by the advance of 
the ruling-class. If that growth did 


not take place, the fault was not 


his ‘but of the leaders of the Left 
parties who wasted a glorious 
opportunity to develop a mass 
base for democratic advance. 

It is no use crying over wasted 
opportunities. The lesson of the 
Nehru era and the compulsion of: 
Smt Gandhi’s anti-national, anti-. 
people’ s politics is that we must, 
find a man to lead the Government, 
who while recognising the limita- 
tions of circumstances, will at 
least stabilize the situation within 
these limits and not let it deterio- 
.rate further. We need a person of 
sincerity, conviction. and under- 
standing— qualities that are foreign 
to Smt Gandhi. We need a per- 
son whose inclinations will be cor- 
rect, though he may be cribbed and 
confined by the circumstance. 
What we need is not a person who 
will break the circumstance (for 
that is impossible for the present 
majority party at the Centre in. 
today's reality) but whose comp- 
romises with circumstance will 


. leave. enough scope for the steady 


ascendancy of the democratic 
, movement. Under Smt Gandhi, the, 
Scope is for prendy deterioration, 


t 


Sm Gandhi and’ ‘The ‘Objective S Situation’ 


' 


T may be conceded that “when Sri Kane deci- 


r 


"C. N, C. 


ete 


fight EION Right reaction as represented atthe time 


ded that Srimati Indira Gandhi was the right 
person to contest for leadership of the ruling party, 
in Parliament early. last year, both he, and progressive 
opinion generally overestimated her capacity to 
withstand pressures from the Right and particularly. 
from the Western lobby. But it-is difficult to agree 
with the- argument that the objective, Situation was 
such that it was extremely "foolish of. progressive 
opinion to have expected anything worthwhile at all. 
This is not to deny that there is much truth in the 
assessment of the Prime Minister's many weaknesses. 
and predilections. 

What was the objective situation when Smt 
Gandhi was chosen by the Congress President to 
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by Sri Morarji Desai? Although the composition of 
the Congress Parliamentary Party was not such as to 
make Left-Right demarcation possible, and although 
no one had forgotten the ignominious role Smt 
Gandhi had played in relation to the dismissal of the 
Communist Government in Kerala, progressive opi- 
nion as a whole, with the exception.of the extreme 
Left, felt that if the .choice was between Smt 
Gandhi: and Sri‘ Desai; she was to be prefer- 
red. This view was shared by the bulk of the 
people, which-indeed was the chief reason why 
the Congress President decided in her favour and 
worked in own way to ensure her success 
in the contest, Even at that time no one on 
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the Left was naive enough to believe that she was a 
dedicated socialist, despite her many public utterances 
obliquely criticizing Lal Bahadur Shastri for devia- 
ting from Jawaharlal Nehru’s policies. At least 
among the. knowledgeable-it was known that during. 
Jawaharlal's, life-time her influence for what it was 
worth was exercised to keep Government policies 
somewhat to the right.of centre., No one seriously 


believed that she had changed in ‘her political convic-. 


tions, if any, so completely as to. become capable of 
leading a socialist movement; : 
Left preference jv 


Why then did the Left in the country profer e ? 


The simple reason is that the Congress "being in power 
with no prospect of a more progressive party or com- - 


bination of parties being able to displace it from the 
seats of power, it-was felt to be wise tó strengthen the 


Leftist element ir the ruling party, arid it was’ there-- 


fore concluded that the defeat of Sri Desai; represen- 


ting the defeat of Right reaction in its extreme form,’ 


would help keep’ the Congress at least'close to’ the 
path chalked’ olit by Jawaharlal Nehru: 
tation appeared realistic at that time for two reasons : 


first, Smt Gandhi was a centrist, -or at-least ‘appeared’ 
to be so ; and' secondly, Sri Kámaraj, despite his’ pri-' 


mary concern being to keep the party together even if 
it meant compromises here and there, was.cleatly a 
progressive whose influence'as the head of the ruling 
party could help to keep the’ Government to its moor- 
ings, resisting the growing ‘pressures from the Right 


within the country as well : as- from the West, notably 


the United'States. 


The objective situation at the beginning of her 


career as Prime Minister, then, was that (1) her pa- 
rentage had given Smt Gandhi the great advantage 


of popular affection ;'(2) the defeat of Sri -Désai had < 


provided the- circumstances; if she wanted to or had the 
capacity fo, to intróduce positive measures“ which 
could have: ‘created confidence among the “people 


that the- Congress did mean to fulfil its pledges ; (3) 


she had the unqualified support of Sri Kamaraj whose 
prestige among rank and file Congressmen was at its 


height and who had promised her the fullest support. 


in all RAE measures she might venture to un- 


the Congress President, so that the collective leader- 
ship about which both of them had talked could be- 
come a reality ; and (5) the defeat of Sri Desai had 
led to definite and noticeable Weakening of the Right- 
wing within. the Congress, although Rightist parties 
outside were continuing their efforts to: consolidate 
themselves for the electoral. battle -a year hence.: 

‘It is difficult to ‘accept the -proposition that this 
objective situation was not’ such as to enable Smt 
Gandhi to embark upon a clear and- positive progra- 
mme of progressive measures. t is true that these 
expectations were soon belied. ':But why ?* 

First and foremost, Smt Gandhi ‘surrounded her- 
self with advisers ‘belonging to the Smart Set of New 
Delhi whose sights were largely fixed:on Washington 
and who had little understanding ofthe realities of 
India, political or economic. One or two of these 
advisers were in close and daily contact with the 
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This expec- 


“Washington was a piece of scandal. 


Americans. Presumably on the basis of such incom- 
petent advice Smt Gandhi began her career by ignoring 
the Congress President and not consulting him fully 
about the composition of her Cabinet. Against Sri 
Kamarajs advice she chose to include Sri Asoka 
Mehta who over the years had turned from a socialist 
theoretician into an apologist for the West. 

It is known that Sri Kamaraj. went to the extent of 
telling the Prime Minister designate that she was free 
to drop. from. the Cabinet whomsoever she liked, 
from the tallest to the most insignificant, and that he 


‘would lend her his fullest support in case of such 


drastic changes. It.was characteristic of Sri Kama- 
raj-that he would not insist on changes and would not 


insist on the list being drawn up only in consultation 


with him.. One view can indeed be that he failed the 
country by refraining from asserting himself at that 
stage ; but the fact remains that she had the oppor- 
tunity of giving a completely new look to the Cabinet, 
of. bringing in more progressive members of the Party 


-into it and of changing the entire image of the Cong- 
-ress which had been badly damaged in the period after 


Nehru’s death; but. failed to take advantage of it. 
-In other words, the objective situation was quite 
favourable for a positive reassertion in concrete terms 
of the Nehru ideals and of Congress pledges ; it was 
the Prime Minister who proved inadequate because 


.of her.lack of political wisdom and also because of her 


lack of utter dedication to the goal of a socialist so- 
ciety. She naturally preferred, guided by her Wes- 
tern-oriented advisers, to maintain the status quo, 
adding only such elements as could have the appeal 
of her coterie. 


Debacles and Surrenders 


The initial failure to comprehend the nature and 
scope of opportunities open to her to provide dynamic 
leadersliip led inevitably to the series of debacles and 
surrenders for which her brief tenure as Prime Minis- 
ter has become notorious. Lal Bahadur had to an 


"extent salvaged India’s self-respect by refusing to be 


insulted by President Johnson ; Smt Gandhi threw 
away this gain soon after assuming office by hastily 
agreeing to visit Washington and by going out of her 
way. during the visit to please Johnson ; she even ca- 


-lled. him a man.of peace at a time when the US was 


killing thousands of innocent Vietnamese men, wo- 
men and children. The communique she signed in 
That was the 
beginning of the saga of surrender, for the Americans 
saw that India had a weak Prime Minister with advi- 
sers Of their liking and decided then that they could 
put the screw on and get whatever théy wanted. This 
was not part of the *objective situation" for the Cong- 
ress leadership, as represented by Sri Kamaraj, was 
keen on résisting pressures and making the slogan of 
self-reliance a reality based on "national self-respect. 
Devaluation of the rupee came two months later, 
following the groundwork done by Sri Asoka Mehta. 
The Congress leadership was not so much as consulted, 
with the result thát the little communication that had 
existed between Sri Kamaraj and Smt Gandhi was 
cut off. 

The cleavage was made wider by Smt Gandhi's 
advisers who did not hesitate to go about denigrating 
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Sri Kamaraj, even to the extent of making out that be 
was an ignoramus who did not understand the first 
thing about economics. But it was Sri Kamaraj’s 
down-to-earth understanding of the consequences 
of Devaluation that later proved correct, although 
the sophisticated and arrogant advisers who led the 
. Prime Minister into the American trap cannot be 
expected to have the grace to admit this fact. 

On the food front, Sri Mehta and Sri Subrama- 
niam were together able to take the Prime Minister 
along their own course; the result was that foodgrains 


supply became the most potent instrument for arms: . 


twisting, and continues to be so. The Prime Minister 
did not exhibit the capacity for bold decisions on such 
accepted lines as State trading in foodgrains, mono- 
poly procurement and socialisation of banking. At 


least under Lal Bahadur, although the Western lobby - 


did gain in strength, decisions vital to the national 
economy as well as to political policy were taken in 
New Delhi in the final analysis ; but over the months 
under Smt Gandhi the centre of decision has shifted 
outside the country, 
Krishna Menon. The reason was not the objective 
situation and Smt Gandhi’s helplessness before it, 
but her dependence on advisers who in turn were 
advised by others outside India. Smt Gandhi’s 
chaotic performance was thus in spite of the objective 
situation that obtained. i 
No Comparison a E 
` There is no question of comparing Smt Gandhi 

with Jawaharlal Nehru ; nor even with Lal Bahadur 
for that matter. Nehru was powerful enough as a mass 
leader of national stature to afford a compromise here 
or there, and yet assert himself in clear terms when 
the occasion arose, as in the case of the VOA deal or 
the Battle Act Affair, Lal Bahadur was experienced 
as a party man and was capable of understanding the 
pulls within the party, so that he could be trusted to 
a large extent to keep to the middle path, whatever the 
effort involved. Smt Gandhi's-major quality, on the 
other hand, appears to be supreme confidence in her 
own capacity-to handle men and affairs, a confidence 
that has within twelve months proved ill-founded: 
It-also- looks as if she is quite amenable to flattery by 
the sycophants surrounding her, for there-can be no 
other explanation for her attempts to make out, that 
she is way above the party and cari‘ afford to ignore it. 

It was only as the General Election loomed very 
close that her advisers appeared to have felt it necessary 
to tell her that she must pay some attention to the 
party ; the result of this attention has been equally 
disastrous, for by all accounts she has set about orga- 
nising groups in her support instead of assuming the 
role of mediator and peacemaker between warring 
factions as Jawaharlal Nehru did in a.big way and 
even Lal Bahadur in.a more limited way. ES 

In short, despite all the advantages made available 
to her to emerge as a national leader and to take the 
country forward as a self-respecting nation marching 
towards the goal of socialism, she has in twelve months 
ended up as little more than one of the many faction 
leaders in the ruling party. And in this capacity she 
is hardly a match for the hardened faction bosses of 
the Congress familiar to the public. 

The point is that Smt Gandhi herself could have 
done infinitely better in the given objective situation. 
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Unless of course by objective situation one mean 
Smt Gandhi's own limitations which she could not 
overcome. These limitations are chiefly her lack of 
understanding of popular feeling, her incapacity to 
weigh things for herself and drrive at clear decisions 
without the aid of her advisers, and her inability to 
make herself part ofa collective leadership along with 
the Congress. President. And among her positive 
drawbacks must be listed her weakness for things 
Western, mainly American, including ideas, Hence 
-her willing, even eager, accumulation of advisers 
whose claim to advise is based on little more than 
inflated ego and an affected accent. 
Polarisation of Forces Needed 
Some times it is madeto appear that if the 
-choice is between Smt Gandhi and Sri Desai, she 
-is to be preferred for the reason that under her demo- 
cratic forces will get “breathing time to grow." For 
one thing, democratic forces had all the opportunity 
they needed to grow and consolidate themselves dur- 


C i ing 17 years of Jawaharlal Nehru ; they failed. For 
as aptly -pointed out by Sri 


another, if democratic forces will get breathing time 
^as claimed, so: will reactionary forces of the Right ; 
and the advantages will be on the side of the Right 
since it is less likely to be suppressed than the Left. 
This is not to say that Sri Ddsai is to be preferred, 
although there may be some substance in the argument 
that if there cannot be a progressive Government it, 
“would be better to have a strong government 
which situation can conceivably lead to polarisation 
of forces. 
In other words, it will be disastrous for India to 
have either Smt Gandhi or Sri Desai as Prime Minis- 
ter. Is there a third alternative ? Much depends on the 
way .the groups in the Congress Parliamentary Party 
work ; these groups-have not in the past functioned 
on the basis of any known principles, and there is no 
reason to imagine that they willin future. It is no 
secret that a number of leaders in the ruling party 
nurse high ambitions ; even Sri Patil thought that he 
was good enough for the most powerful public office 
-in the country. Despite.all this, there can be a 
worthwhile third alternative if the ruling party plumps 
for a person possessed of both political maturity and 
.dedication to. the -professed ideals of the Congress. 
The -question ‘is. whether. Right-wing dominance in 
the Congress Parliamentary Party and the mutual 
relations of party factions will pérmit such a person 


` to assume leadership. | 
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MUSINGS ON POLL 





Dilemma for Tomorrow 


ASWINI K. RAY 


A Bloodless Revolution’ has just been enacted. 
It is a big jolt for those who were sceptical about 
the possibility of a revolution in India because of the 
“blind ignorance and dumb inertia of the multitude.” 
But, the verdict of history is that, all bloodless revolu- 
tions have not been necessarily ‘Glorious’, although, 
as in this, it has always had excesses, innocent victims. 

The old Gods have failed. New avatars have 
emerged to fill the vacuum. The moloch of Congress 
has cracked up, possibly beyond repair, and sooner 
than one anticipated. Its remnants still remain; the 
same amorphous assortment individually less equipp- 
ed even to facilitate its easy liquidation and give it 
a decent burial. Will the new leaders of the old rule 
be able to withstand the onslaught of the inevitable 
death-bite of fallen giants? 

The arrogance of the political pundits, in taking 
the electorate for granted, has been exposed. The un- 
stated assumption in all the political calculation had 
been a mass that was goaded by inertia, ignorance or 
by patronage. The electorate, by a wild swipe of 
mad frenzy has forced itself upon the sphere of po- 
litical calculation.’ The three elections, if nothing 
else, have enabled the common man to realize the 
effectiveness of the ‘secret’ ballot, and a sense of his 
own importance. Presumably, as the pre-election 
optimism of the felled giants indicates, the common 
man did not appear being self-righteously moral; he 
only voted the way he wanted. No mean achievement 
for democracy. So much for the common man’s 

,uncommon courage. 


Courage of Desperation 


Nevertheless, it was the courage of desperation, 


not of desire. It would have perhaps required greater 
courage, faith and determination to give another 
chance to the old order. Such was the misery of the 
people. . 

That is why it appears like the mad frenzy of a 


hopeless individual, The only method, if any, is that, 
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the axe has fallen upon all that represented the old 
order against which was the reaction. It has cut a 
cross ideology. Patil and Menon have been defeated 
in nearly-identical constituencies; Dange and Barve 
have won from similar assortment of voters; the Big 
Bosses have been defeated, while their portages pre- 
ferred. It was almost a banal glee that greeted the 
fall of successive Goliaths. Cynicism has led almost 
to a nihilism. It is this situation that is replete with 
ominous possibilities. 


Negative Evaluation 


The forces that have emerged stronger out of this 
mauling have yet to establish their bonafides, as not 
willing to cash in on this prevalent nihilism. More- 
over, erroneous expectations have emerged, fanned 
by opportunistic calculations. Here also lurks the 
danger of a further disillusionment and a violent 
swing back in case the expectations turn out to be 
over-ambitious and erroneous. Can this democracy 
sustain the shocks of such violent swings? Henceforth, 
any analysis of the broad political pattern of India, 
has to be regional. Nothing in the recent trend 


- allows room for a comprehensive national evaluation, 


except, in a negative -sense—the collapse of the 
Congress. 


Orissa still remains under feudal tutelege; Gujerat 


‘and MP, in near status quo, unstable coalitions in 


more than one state; Kerala and West Bengal play- 
ing island politics; Tamilnad under DMK. rule; and 
a strong upsurge of communal Right Reaction in the 
Midlands of India; urban Delhi included. Can such 
a situation be conducive to the unity and integrity 
of the country, despite the avowed commitments 
to it, by all the parties, may be, also their honest 
intention. The way to hell, they say, is also paved 
with good intention. Besides, all the parties which 
gained out of the Congress debacles have specific 


issues, than which, according to them, the nation's 
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integrity cannot be more important. Forum of Free 
Enterprise and Cultural Freedom for the Swatantra, 
Hindi and cow protection for the Jan Sangh and a 
series of ‘antis’-from anti-God and anti-Hindi to 
anti-north, for the DMK. 

The Congress is in disarray. There has been no 
all-India alternative given to the electorate for its 
choice. The CPIs remain entrenched in.two far-flung 


to emerge in the way a polarisation of the Right 
forces was expected and desired. 

The two parties that have gained are the Jan Sangh 
inthe North and- DMK in Tamilnad; and un- 
fortunately, they haveto remain régional, because 
of the overwhelming regional charactet ' of their 


appeal and vote -catching images. "What can the po- . 


ssible lines of communication -be, betwéen the DMK- 
dominated Tamilnad and-the Jan Sangh- dominant 
North India? Can we feel safe about: the unity ‘and i in- 
tegrity of the nation? ^ = TE 

Some might argue that the Jan Sangh: is s dikely t to 
curve ‘off its rough edges and" behave more 
responsibly, arid they. say, so the DMK wil be. 
It is difficult to imagine what will remain of the two 
parties if they mellow: down on issues which have 


sustained them. What alternative do they have in 
terms of popular appeal? : 

Moreover, for the Jan Sangh, they have another 
compulsion why they should not soften. It is right 
near the periphery of power, without actually weild- 
ing it. It is conseious of its strengtli and righteousness 
without having responsibility of power. Why should 
it slacken at a stage where ‘its strength could give 
it power? ' 

With these regional parties in the ‘two parts of 
India, sustaining their strength through mutually 'in- 
compatible, often hostile, issues and Slogans, is a dan- 
gerous situation particularly when the uniting force— 
common enmity against ‘the Congress—is taken‘ out 
of the situation. The insular inclination of the South, 
and the aggressive nationalism ‘of the North ‘is likely 
to be more pronouticed, ‘and providé a test case 
whether ours also is ‘an “indestructible union of 
indestructible states".. But is our ‘democracy : strong 
enaugh to sustain the 'shock-of the test? * 

Since the ideological Left: and Right, both have 
failed to emerge as of any all-Indid force to reckon 
with, the possibilty: of Congress perpetuating 
itself as a shock-absorber may defer'the unwelcome 
eventuality of a North-South showdown. À 

The Congress can do'it in two ways : either by;tàk- 
ing up the gauntlet and gathering all its power, whate- 
ver is left of it, to gear up the machinéry and give the 
people a clean, incorrupt.and efficient administration 
which could deliver.the common man with those bare 
necessities of life, without which he remains aggrieved; 
the other is to take the wind out of the sails of the 
communal parties by taking up regional issues and 
communal postures in an opportunistic way, and 
somehow perpetuating itself in power. . 

Of the two possible ways, the former though 
rational and paying in the long run, is more difficult, 
particularly in this difficult political situation and 
a defunct leadership. It looks more likely that the Co- 
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pockets. Swatantra, at least its modern wing, has failed ` 





EPitaph to the Liberators 


Here lies the Congress carcass 

Or what's left of its ugly bulk, i 
“Wounded, bleeding, ‘done to death. 
Once it fought a mighty Empah; 


Hail Liberators!, cried the people. 
“Today they lie about on common dust 
"s Felled down, by the wrath. of people. : 
| This s no time for plain trüths,. 
: But to fetch, a "home-spun shroud 
„To bury the Congress and its infamies. 
. Let S give them. an honest requiem 
ae shed a' tear or two in sorrow, 
For they went the way of all flesh 


. By greed and corruption rotten. 


M «S.N. Menon 





ngress will adopt the latter course and try and beat 
the communal parties in their own games. 

Such a situation calls for a spell of homework 
for all those who have a stake in the values of demo- 
cracy, to preserve which this generation has deprived 
itself of many necessities and most of the luxuries. 

Can there be no foil against the growth of commu- 
nal, and regional politics in India? After all, in the 
context of every country’s particular history, there 
is some: grave danger like private enterprise’ in the 
Soviet Union, socialism in the US, revisionism in 
China, fascism i in Germany, racism in the UK. and 
monarchism in France. Each of these countries has 
been ruthless ‘and nearly uncompromising in trying 
to root them out of its ‘socal context and political 
relevance. ^" .- 

So should coriis and regionalism’ be, 
in this country. The only foil against communal 
politics is to hasten the. polarisation between ideo- 
logical Right and Left, I concede. But to start with, 
can some common front not be found on the basis 
of relevant national issues having national projection 
on which two broad alternatives be placed before 
the people? At the risk of being dubbed un-Marxian, 
even-anti-Marxian, I would even suggest in the context 
of India, to have a-workable agreement between the 
Right and the Left to fight communalism. This will be 
a service both to thé country as well as humanity 
at large. ` 

To those, who say that, it is not possible; and the 
very nature and composition of the Right and Left 
makes it impossibe for any workable agreement; 
it is enough to remember that what is found desirable 
could not be all that impossible. It needs the will to 
agree. 
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ELECTION IN RETROSPECT 


Rajasthan : Challenge of Big Money 


R.K.MISHRA 


HE gruelling electoral battle in Rajasthan has 
ended in a photo-finish. Most of the Right-wing 
propagandists masquerading as pollsters and experts 
as well as the columnists in the Big Business press 
have been confounded. ^ . : 

The Congress failed to get an absolute majority 
in the State no doubt, but the Birla dream of bagging 
a majority of Assembly seats for his Swatantra-Jan 
Sangh stooges has remained unrealised. The Congress 
has won 89 seatsin a House of 184 as against 88 
in a 176-member Assembly in 1962. Though battered 
and maimed in more ways than one, the rank and 
file of the Rajasthan Congress has rediscovered in cou- 
rse of this back-to-the wall fight, its lost spirit which 
had almost disappeared under the debasing influence 
of opportunist companionship during the fifteen years 
of uninterrupted authority. Whether this new awaken- 
ing of the Congress Government would survive the pas- 
sage of time is, however, still a matter of speculation. 


Unprecedented Engagement 


The election in Rajasthan was an unprecedented’ 
engagement between the ruling party and the 
Big Business operating through the Right-wing com- 
bination of the Swatantra and the Jan Sangh. This 
was reinforced by the carefully nursed (and in this 
the Congress is the main sinner) hallow of former 
rulers and the kinsmen who were engaged by the 
tycoons. . . 

But this is only a superficial description. In reality, 
the poll battle in Rajasthan was, in all its nakedness, 
a massive aggression on the minds of 12 million vot- 
ers by the holders of PL 480 Funds. Nothing else can 
explain the source from which the virtually limitless 
amounts of money were poured into the various 
Parliamentary constituencies covered by Big Money 
and its agents and in the Assembly seats under it. 
Those who have not seen the manner in which these 
monopolists, strengthened and pampered by the Cong- 
ress Governments during their tenure in office, have 
squandered money to woo and buy votes can have no 
idea at all of the audacity with which all decencies of 
public life and every clause of the various election 
laws, including provisions regarding ceiling on ex- 
penditure, have been virtually trampled under. feet 
by the campaigners of the country’s biggest monopo- 
list who has grabbed the greatest share in the loot of 
country’s post-independence development made 
possible by the blood and sweat of the common 
masses. 

The naked intervention by Big Money, and special- 
ly the Birlas, completely reversed the equation of 
financial resources between the Congress and the 
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Opposition parties in this election. In thee arlier 
elections, the Congress used to beat its rivals by a 
greater superiority of resources. In the current elec- 
tions the tables were turned on it. 

A close study of the manner in which one of these 
Big Money candidaies went about organising his 
election campaign was amazing in the extreme. In 
this particular constituency the Big Money candidate, 
sponsored by the Birlas, had employed six thousand 
paid workers, with promises of future employ- 
ment in various Birla concerns after the clect- 
tions. The simple calculation made by the Birla ex- 
perts was that if each of these employees fetched ten 
votes for the Parliamentary candidate, he would have 
sixty thousand votes in his pocket to start with. 

Almost all the top executives of Birla’s vast in- 
dustrial empire, which has grown and expanded with 
the aid of various Congress Governments, were ap- 
pointed incharge of the various Parliamentary co- 
nstituencies the Birla candidates were contesting. 
These highly-paid officials, with intimate contacts in 
the various echelons of State and Central bureaucracy, 
had under them about three hundred other paid 
officers of various ranks divided into groups assign- 
ed to each Assembly constituency in the Parliamentary 
area. Under these officers again were hundreds of 
Birla employees, preferrably belonging to that parti- 
cular area, working for the Big Money candidates 
and their Assembly mates. The agents of various 
Birla concerns—textiles, cycles, automobiles, jute, 
etc—ranging from the petty retailer in the village to 
the vig wholesalers were directed to work for the tyco- 
ons. Polling booths were assigned to each of these 
groups and their prospects of enjoying Birla patronage 
in future depended on the vote secured by them in 
their respective areas. Vehicles were available merely 
for the asking and sky was the limit in regard to ex- 
penses. In one Parliamentary constituency, according 
to the Collector of the district, more than three 
hundred jeeps were raising clouds of dust. 


Free Intoxicants 


Intoxicants, ranging from choicest wine and liquor 
to opium, were distributed freely in an attempt to woo 
voters or to immobilise them from going against the 
Big Money candidates. 

Thousands of lunch boxes were served not only 
to the paid workers of the candidates, but also to 
the Presiding Officers and their subordinates on the 
days of polling and counting by the Big Money no- 
minees. : 

Money was distributed liberally to Village heads 
and caste chiefs in order to buy up votes under their 
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influence. High-voltage publicity offensive launched 
in these constituencies was almost nerve-racking; 
posters, hand-bills, badges and other publicity ma- 
terial were showered in lakhs. In one townall the ton- 
gas were hired for two months before the date of the 
poll. Tape-recorded speeches were played round the 
clock and film shows were organised as part of the 
campaign. Though it would appear fantastic, the 
total expenditure in each Parliamentary constituency 
covered by Big Money ranged between Rupees fifty 
lakhs to Rupees one crore. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Chief Minister 
Sukhadia should have now come to the conclusion 
that foreign powers have taken interest in the Ra- 
jasthan elections. Unless the funds held by foreign 
powers in India were placed at the disposal of these 
owners of black-money, not even the biggest native 
tycoon could have deployed such massive resources. 


Funds were not only made available to the Swata- 
ntra party candidates, but also to = Jan Sangh by 
the Birlas. 


Naked Attempt 


The manner in which money was distributed on 
the morning of the polling day and the attempt.made 
to purchase votes was disgusting in the extreme. This 
was nothing but a naked attempt to debase tlie 
public life and capture political institutions by virtue 
of things that money alone could do. 

The cow-question was fully exploited by the Right- 

"wing reaction. It was difficult to find any Hindu voter 
even in the remotest villages who had not been told that 
a vote for the Congress virtually amounted to slaught- 


ering a cow. The fact that there is a total ban’ 


' on cow slaughter in Rajasthan since 1952, has 
hardly been communicated to the people effectively. 
Thousands of paid Sadhus and Sanyasis went round 
the villages drilling into the ears of the people that 
Congressmen were responsible for the slaughter 
of thirty thousand cows a day. ' 


Hardly ever before, even in backward State like 
Rajasthan, the Opposition had ignored so completely 
its own programmes and policies in course’.of the 
election campaign. All the petty irritations that the 
people suffer everyday at ‘the hands of incompetent 
bureaucrats and their subordinates, the ‘harrassment 
meted out to them due. to rèd tape'and. the various 
other annoyances were skilfully and effectively attri- 
buted to the Congress in a. well-planned propaganda 
offensive which ranged from public meetings to whi- 
sper campaign. 

According to reliable sources people were even 
employed to spread rumours, scandals and canards. 


towns and cities on the same day indicated that-there 
was first-class planning and organisation behind it. 
Character assassination, dirty talks of sex-life of 
individuals, family affairs of individuals and similar 
other juicy but mean stories, were openly narrated at 
public meetings; much worse and obscene material 
was circulated through rumour-mongers and whisper 
campaigners. 

Tt is amusing to find Pradesh Jan Sangh Executive 
leading the other Right-wing parties in charging the 
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Congress with misuse of State power for election 
purposes. It is true that the Congress Government 
initiated numerous projects, like drinking water 
supply schemes perhaps with an eye on the elections. 
It is likely that the efficiency with which famine re- 
lief works were executed could yield political divi- 
dends to the ruling party candidates. It can also not 
be ruled out that some local officials did favour to in- 
dividual Congress candidates with whom they were 
on' good terms, but this was offset by the antagonism 
of the officials in other areas where Congress candi- 
dates were not of their liking. It was evident that 
the Congress could not, in any way, compete with 
the Jan Sangh in using the Government employees 
for election purposes, The Congress paid heavily for 
its failure over the last few years in arresting RSS pen- 
etration into. Government Departments. For example, 

a rough count in one Assembly constituency disclosed 
that out of 66 polling booths, in as many:as 44 there 
were Government employees who had associations 
with RSS during their earlier days. They used various 
methods-slowing down the rate of polling, causing 
delay and harrassment to voters inimical to the Jan 
Sangh and Swatantra etc, in order to benefit their 
favourite candidates. This specially marked in areas 
with predominant Muslim or scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe voters. 

. The role-of the press in this context also deserves 
a passing reference. The Big-Business press in English- 
and Hindi,.of course, gave the lead to convince 
the voters about te` inevitability of the Congress 
doom in Rajasthan. Even most of the effective dailies 
and. weeklies published in the State were singing the 
Right-wing'songs. Reports published in the local 
papers credited the; Congress with the likelihood 
winning hardly any specific constituency. And their 
forecasts about the elections, repeated a nauseam 
that the Congress was as good as finished. These 
papers placed the Congress wins in. the State bet- 
ween 55 to 70 Assembly seats and went to the extent of 
suggesting that the Congress might not even emerge 
as the largest single party. All this press offensive 
was not without its effect. The vacillating voter, who 
makes „up his mind at the last minute and swings to 
the winning side, was naturally influeneed by the 
credibility of these reports deviously wrong and in 


many cases inspired though they were. 


Demoralised Atmosphere ' 


The 'atmosphere in the State capital where Nazi- 
type tactics had completely demoralised the chicken- 
hearted Congress workers also injected in the atmosp- 
here infectious cowardice amongst those who wanted 


.to stand up to the feudal and communal challenge. 
The fact that the same rumours woüld floát in different 


Public meetings were disturbed, stones were thrown 
on candidates and campaigners. without inviting any 


. reprisal. While the administraion, with questionable 


neutrality, remained a silent spectator, the Congress, 
in most areas failed to mobilise the political 


l cadre and the will to; combat these terror- tactics of 


disrupting meetings and browbeating the voter. 
Gleeful defiance- of authority naturally attracted 
even the uncommitted youth craving for 
adventure, The life-less.Congress election organisation 
in many areas did not provide any opportunity for 
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satisfy the people. Even Sri Namboodiripad in 
Kerala and Sri Ajoy Mukherjee in West Bengal have 
to answer in positive terms of concrete achievement. 

The Right comes to power only in Orissa. And 
partly in Madras for the DMK is not unlike the 
Congress in its ideological  heterogencity. The 
people will judge them also, comparing Congress per. 
formance with the performance of these ‘Left’ and 
Right Governments. 


Today’s Perspective 


Hence it would be blindness for the Left to realise 
that the period of negative criticism has ended. Now 
we enter upon a period when that force which can 
develop positive solutions for the very difficult prob- 
lems of Indian development alone will be able to 
rally the people behind it. Symbolically, will 
Namboodiripad in Kerala—orSingh Deo in Orissa—or 
Annadurai in Madras—or Naik, Mishra, Sukhadia 
and other provincial satraps of the Congress be able 
to deliver the goods ? Competition in good govern- 
ment—such, in a way is the perspective today. 

And for the Left to win, the call of the day is the 
development of understanding between the two 
Communist wings and the SSP. And end to the 
suicidal inter-Communist warfare, the people have a 
right to demand. Personal differences must be pushed 
into the background. The older leaders full of pre- 
judices and bile, one against the other, must be sharply 
called to order. All differences must be kept out as 
the people call the Communists to come together for 
saving India’s future. 

Let us not underestimate the scale of the Right 
advance. 

In UP, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Delhi and 
Bihar, the Hindi heartland of India, the score of the 
Right is 328 ; the Left 211 ; the Congress 601. And 
this excluses two vital strongholds of the Right— 
Gujarat and Orissa. 

Can this growing menace be fought? only by 
a strong Left, devoted to a clear-cut minimum pro- 
gramme, behind which it will mobilise both the 
Government's it leads and the millions in the country. 
Such an approach will also accentuate a polarisation 
in the Congress; it will compel the Congress to turn 
either Leftwards or Rightwards, either for the mini- 
mum programme or against it. 

The alternative is grim. For already the possi- 
bilities of disintegration and disruption of Indian 
unity is not a distant and remote one. On the 
contrary, we have only to see the Jan Sangh pushing 
forward down the path of revivalism and Hindi 
supremecy, based on dictatorial all-powerful centre; 
and simultaneously EMS and Annadurai pleading for 
greater State autonomy with the latter in full cry 
against Hindi and for English. Failure to develop 
a positive policy of solution of India's pressing prob- 
lems will only lead to the attempt on the part of all 
parties to resort to diversions in order to escape the 
blame for their own failures—diversions of language 
and the cow, centralism versus autonomy and so on. 

These are many ways of walking towards this con- 
solidation of Left unity based on a common program- 
me. Conferences of picked representatives of these 
parties to discuss concrete questions of Indian deve- 
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lopment must be immediately attempted. The rally- 
ing of progressive intellectuals and the harnessing of 
their experience and wisdom to the central task of 
developing a comon programme of advanc for India 
is an imperative—and not only imperative but feasible. 

Let us not forget that as a result of the enormous 
setback to the Congress, the entire country is in 
ferment. Where do we go from here ?—is the 
question agitating the minds of hundreds of millions. 
Are the Left forces and in particular the two Com- 
munist parties and the SSP, wise enough to answer 
this question ? Can they put aside their petty party 
differences and unite for the greater glory of India ? 

May I, in conclusion, very modestly remind my 
Communist friends ? In 1932 you blundered because 
you kept yourselves apart from the nation in ferment 
against foreign rule. In 1942 you blundered by con- 
deming and opposing the ‘Do or Die’ struggle to 
drive out the British. In 1947-48 you turned your 
back on the urgent task of developing a practical 
positive programme for building the free India and 
went in for a negative bankrupt revolution, So 
the lesson of history is clear for all Communists to 
see. Either you write on a programme of solution 
of India's problems which will generate broad na- 
tional and progressive upsurge, or the people will 
throw you aside and choose instead the princes, the 
communalists and last but undoubtedly not the least, 
the Birlas and the Singhanias and the rest. 

And to my friends in the SSP. Do not slut over 
the ideological differences between the JS, the Swa- 
tantra and yourselves. You are the respresentatives 
of the toilers, they of the rulers. What can there be 
in common between you and them? Anti-commu- 
nism—the bane of the Indian socialist movement— 
has been abandoned by your leaders—all honour 
to them. But now comes the need for consistent 
struggle for the socialist ideals that you cherish so 
deeply and advocate so vigorously. 


To The Congress Left 


And finally to the Congress Left. How long are 
you going to talk of Congress unity and compromise 
with those forces of princely rule and monopoly 
capital that are so strong inside the Congress ? Patil 
has learnt very quickly the lessons of the election 
and responded to Rajajís call. His aim is clear 
to achieve a National Government of the Right. 
Are you going toconnive at this by refusing to fight 
him and his cronics, Atulya Ghosh, C.B. Gupta 
and the rest ? or, are you also not going to open up 
the battle fiercely and loudly for consistently progres- 
sive policies inside the Congress itself ? 

And remember that the defeats of Krishna Menon, 
Subhadra Joshi, K.D. Malaviya, Amarnath Vidya- 
lankar reveal that as a result of your policy of com- 
promise, the Congress “Left” has suffered the worst 
of all Congress sections in the wave of Congress 
defeats. 

Today is the testing time for ali progressive, all 
honest patriots, all devoted sons cf India. The flood 
of people's anger is rising high. Will you take this 
flood at its peak and most forward unitedly and 
remorselessly to create a new social order in India ? 

History will not forgive you if you fail. 
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Behind Johnson’s Bombing Pause 
| |. F. STONE 
This is the leading article in the well-known American Journal, L.F. Stone's, Weekly, February 20, 1967 


TI private the White House is telling critics that 
it dare not end the bombing of the North with- 
outa military quid pro quo lest it be caught in 
an ambush by the Republicans. The fact is that if 
the Johnson Administration had wanted an excuse 
to extend the bombing pause while peace explora- 
tions continued, it had.a’ way to do so which would 
have kept domestic opponents off base and imposed 
just those conditions on a bombing pause the White 
House says it wants. It need only have focused 
attention on the apparent decline in infiltration from 
the North. It could have treated this as a possible 
signal of Hanoi’s readiness to reduce its military 
activity. It could have extended the bombing pause 
while this signal was investigated. And it could 
thereby have notified Hanoi that the bombing would 
be resumed if the evidence showed that this level- 
ling off had not continued. Washington in this 
way could have made cessation of the bombing 
dependent on a reciprocal and continued diminution 
of the North’s military effort, and left itself free to 
resume if the price were not paid. 

` The Kennedy Administration “conned”? Khrush- 


chev out of the Cuban missile impasse on far less 


tangible grounds, The failureto engage in a similar 
operation in this case reflects not a difference in 
diplomatic skill but a difference in will. The 
Kennedy Administration desperately wanted a peace- 
ful way out. The Johnson Administration is trying 
to avoid a peaceful way out because it thinks it can 
achieve a military victory: ""This:is why the White 
House and the Pentagon have been doing their best to 
discourage the many reporters, myself included, who 
have tried to check on the fragmentary reports 
which indicate that Hanoi has in fact been de-escala- 


ting. One of the stories which precipitated a flood 
of frustrated inquiries was a cable by Jim Lucas 
from Saigon (Washington Daily News, Feb. 6) that the 
North Vietnamese had “pulled all but one of their 
main force divisions” back across the border. He 
reported that this “in large measure accounts for the 
sharp decrease in enemy infiltration and the old fact 
that they have had no major confrontation with 
Americans since Operation Attleboro near the Cam- 
bodian border last November." 

This story elicited a wide variety of skilful diver- 
sionary statements at the Pentagon but no denial. 
An effort was made instead to argue that this showed 
the efficacy of the bombing. This was reflected two 
days later in a Joseph Alsop column which reported, 
with jubilation, that “the flow of North Vietnamese 
troops into South Vietnam has been reduced by 75 
per cent in the last six months.” Alsop said this was 
“almost certainly because of the bombing—there is 
no other imaginable reason.” Itis not impossible 
toimagine that this was Hanoi’s way of signalling 
its readiness for reciprocal de-escalation. All this 
throws some light on the cryptic reply made by 
Secretary Rusk at his press conference three days 
later when he was asked whether the rate of infiltra- 
tion from the North was ‘‘significantly lower than it 
was last year.” Rusk didnot denya fall-off in the 
rate of infiltration. Instead he replied that he did 
not “know of any information that the infiltration 
has stopped" (our italics) “or that they have them- 
selves undertaken a level of infiltration that “bears 


- with it political consequences." It is a pity-he was 


not pressed to explain what he meant by “political 
consequences.” Did he mean there was a point at 
which the de-escalation would be accepted by us— 





re errr 
The War In South Vietnam As Pictured In A Letter Home From The Field 


“Why talk about the war or the weather? It’s 


just one tawdry incident followed by another followed: 


by another.: We medivacced a woman yesterday 
who had been burned by a white phosphorus grenade 
perhaps five days earlier: She could not move 
because grenade frags were imbedded in her body 
from head to toe along her left. side....She was 
about three months pregnant and we were able to 
find the clearing by listening to the sounds of her 
mother weeping over her...... . 

“A 27-year old Buck Sergeant who loves to read 
Dennis the Menace comic. books (after pistol whip- 
ping an elderly man, breaking his neck and leaving 
him to 'die); ‘If that s———e interpreter 
hadn’t come along, I could have finished them 

f———off with my 45 P 
' “Our platoon medic: ‘I don't want to treat any 
gooks for wounds—everybody understand?’ 

*Mv fire team leader: ‘Remember back in 
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November when we raided that village at night and 
found that family with that Schwinn bicycle? They 
looked so goddamned funny crying after we kicked 
the spokes in I liked to busta gut laughing. The 
average annual income around here is about $85; 
that Schwinn is probably several years of labour. 
How the VC would utilize it I do not know....The 
policy of our gang in treating every Vietnamese- 
Gook as a VC terrorist with a grenade secreted in 
his trachea that he’s ready to burp up when your 
back is turned is surely a self-fulfilling prophecy.. 
The villages that I have seen raided in the last six 


"months may or may not have harbored VC before 
' we raided them; 


they all did by the time we had 
finished." 

—From a letter recently received by a member: of 
the Contra Costa (Calif) Citizens Against the War 
in Vietnam from a young American serving in the war. 
It was published in the CCCAWV Newsletter. 
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a signal that Hanoi was already—as we insist—reci- 
procating? 

Why did Rusk have to go that far in his reply 
to what was, after all, a simple question of fact? Was 
it perhaps because this more qualified reply was 
made necessary by the diplomatic and intra-Adminis- 
tration dialogue going on behind the scenes? Through 
Prime Minister Wilson, the US apparently had been 
telling Premier Kosygin that the bombings would 
“not be called off permanently” (as the Washington 
Star réported Feb. 13 just before the bombings 
resumed) “unless North Vietnam takes some recipro- 
cal step on the ground—such as reducing its flow of 
men and supplies to the South, or pulling back some 
of its regular.troops already in South Vietnam. There 
are people in the government who believe just such a 
scaling down of activity has been underway. It is as 
if Rusk were saying to them and to the other side 
that only if the de-escalation were greater, or move- 
ment of men and supplies stopped altogether, would 
we be ready to grant “political consequence", i.e. 
reciprocal concessions. There are other people in the 
government who wanted to rush resumption of the 
bombing before this scaling down became so obvious 
as to make it difficult to start bombing again. ‘There 
is evidence”, the latest issue of US News & World 
Report (Feb. 20) said, “that Hanoi, while not willing 
to make any open deal with the US has already 
started cutting down its infiltration of the South—: 
perhaps hopeful that the US will finally decide 
to end the bombing without a public discussion in 
return." It reported that the rate had fallen from 
7,000 a month in the first six months of last year to 
1600 a month from July through October. Instead 
of focussing attention on these hopeful signs the 
US miliatry has done its best to blur or hide them. 
“Figures for the past three months,” US News & 


World Report continued, *have been deliberately 
held up by military officers in Saigon." The excuse 
is that the figures are not yet conclusive. Westmore- 
land’s command is not so scrupulous about figures 
when they serve its purposes. 

The crux of the issue is not the reliability of the 


. Statistics. It lies in deeper political and psychological 


considerations, US News & World Report put its 
fingers on these when it said some top officials believe 
that while Hanoi wants the bombings to end “and will 
reduce their infiltration in return," it will not “publicly 
announce any reduction for fear of damaging Viet 
Cong morale in the South." The US on the other 
hand—no doubt for that very reason—wants an 
“open confirmation" from Hanoi. The US is wait- 
ing for “North Vietnam to admit before the world 
that it has not only been directing but actually feed- 
ing the fires of aggression in the South." As the 
Washington Star reported (Feb. 10) after the Rusk 
press conference, Whatis lacking in Hanoi’s pro- 
posal, US officials say privately, is North Vietnam's 
utter refusal to acknowledge formally its involvement 
in the war in South Vietnam. ... Until Hanoi does 
take responsibility foritsrole in the war any talks with 
its leaders would be futile, officials believe." But if 
Hanoi takes responsibility for the war, it excuses the 
US bombings and declares itself guilty of aggression. 
More important, it would thereby open itself to a 
demand not only that it stop sending men and sup- 
plies but that it call off the rebellion in the South as 
the price for an end to American attacks upon it. 
The US has in effect upped the ante for peace, 


because it thinks that its military juggernaut can 
crush the opposition, especially at a time when the 
Sino-Soviet split makes supply more difficult. When 
Johnson says he wants peace, he means surrender. 





When They Do It—It’s Sinister : But When We Do The Same Thing It's 
. Beneficent 


“We have seen large numbers of boats and other 


vessels dashing south along the coast of North. 


Vietnam to resupply their forces in the southern part 
of North Vietnam (Not in South Vietnam, note, but 
in their own country) and in the demilitarized zone. 
Now, this and the large number of incidents indicate 
that thay are not particularly interested’ in an actual 
cease-fire.” 

—Secretary 
February 9.. 

“Saigon, Feb. 11—In making their case for resum- 
ption of the bombing of North Vietnam, US official 
here and in Washington reported with considerable 
detail that North Vietnam was moving supplies closer 
to South Vietnam during the Tet holiday cease-fire 
—evidence, they said, that the enemy is not genuinely 
interested in a de-escalation of the war. But Ameri- 
can military authorities neglected to mention that on 
Thursday, the first full day of the cease-fire, a one- 
day record of 2,762 tons was set for American 
cargo delivered by air to units in the field. 

“The daily Air Force communique in the past 
has routinely listed the volume of cargo and the 


of State Rusk at press conference, 


number of passengers carried. But yesterday, the same 
day the report on the increased flow of materials in 
North Vietnam was released, these figures were miss- 
ing and there was only a line about ‘normal resupply 
missions. An Air Force officer said the US head- 
quarters command had ‘told us not to’ release the 
cargo figures yesterday. When the Air Force was 
questioned again. the figures finally were supplied, 
They showed that US planes, not counting truck 
and ship movements, carried 7,402 tons of supplies 
and more than 17,000 men during the first three days 
of the cease-fire.” 

—Chicago Daily News Service in Washington 
Post Feb. 12. 

“In Washington a State Department spokesman 
confirmed the US was continuing resupply missions 
in Vietnam. Asked how this differed from North 
Vietnamese efforts, he said the North Vietnamese 
activity was ‘clear evidence of their intent to continue 
their aggressive action’ while the US was committed 
to combat aggression.” 

P —Added by the Washingtion Post to the story 

Oye. 
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p ihe "political: plenior in India today i is ' confused 
with the' parties of Right: and 'Left' working out 
empirical : combinations and: permütatioris résulting 
in a kaleidoscopic ' ‘pattern of power, this has to-bé 
viewed as an:-inevitable situation! “arising” from. thé 
interplay of historical forces: ) 

The often paradoxical and’ tohfiugdirig alliaineds 
produced in the effort to'catry' out the mandate- of'the 
people for: the formatioii- of "alternative" goyetnments’ 
is a direct result of two factórs'that'have been dominant 
in the past few years: first; the political parties- have 
necessarily "had ^to- "reflect ° ‘popular dissatisfaction 
with the monopolistic hold on the: seats ‘of: the power 
of the Congress. Party for two! ‘whole decades ; and 
secondly, frustration (over "the; 'seémingly incredsing' 
distance from power” had: led’ to infier"conflicts and 
contradictions within the progressive partiés,: with the 
result that at the moment of historic ‘Opportunity 
provided by the fourth General Election they were 
in no position to sweep the polls as they could well 
have done if Left unity had been carefully worked out 
in advance and a clear alternative provided to the 










ae “LEFT: PERSPECTIVE. 





sou sS 


people: In thase! circumstances it was inevitable that 
strange’ and incompatible bed-fellows should have 
been sought ‘out in a bid to break Congress hold and. 
ensure the expression of mass discontent in unmistak- 
able terms. | ^ 

Judging ‘by - ; performance on the basis of election’ 
fianifestos alone, the people’s verdict is clearly, in 
favour ‘of the progressive forces and against the part- 
iés of vested interests and agents of foreign powers. 


. But lifé being larger’ and more complicated than mani- 


festos, the.position is that the parties of the Right, 
despite patent non-fulfilment of their electoral ambiti- 
tions, find'it possible to seek to create the impression 
that the vote is against the ideology of the Congress, 
while the'fact is-that-the ruling party had paid for its 
failure to implement its socialist. pledges and for its 
assistánce to big business and feudal interests to 
efitrench themselves more securely at the cost of the 
common people. 

Whatever the justification the progressive Opp- 
osition parties found in the recent past for alliances 
with Rightist and reactionary elements in the con- 
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text of the need to reduce the Congress to the normal 
size of a national political party, the time has come 
for rethinking on the question of the new kinds of 
alliances: required in the coming period to ensure 
that the vested interests do not misuse the anti-Con- 
gress verdict to enhance their own hold on the national 
economy and political life. Delay in addressing our- 
selves to this problem can be disastrous for the 
country. 

In this context Sri K.D. Malaviya’ s proposal for 
the formation of a Left alliance assumes considerable 
importance. Despite his awareness of the powerful 
Right-wing influence in the Corigress---of whichtheéz 


provided the tendency to prefer the wat. 
antra Party and the Jan Sangh.to the .Congress-is 
not unduly encouraged: The- Left: has -:little- to: gain 
and much to lose by. getting ‘too closely entahgled 
with the reactionary parties. While; keeping.:an open 
mind in the case of parties like the: DMK—which is 
yet to reveal its political complexion and economic 
direction—would certainly be in order, it would be 
fatal to get tied up with the parties known to be mouth- 
pieces of Big Business and feudal relics merely out 
of hatred for the Congress due to. lingering memories 
of the past. Hence the importance of Sri Malaviya's 
/ Cátitionjand: ‘Appeal. It is quite possible that efforts to 


himself has been an outstanding ‘victim’ twicéc-Sti--rid^ the Coigress* ‘of Rightist elements whose proper 


Malaviya has pleaded for an effort to include the 
Congress in such an alliance. This approach stems 
from the belief that, despite,the manoeuvres which have 
` secured high position’. for reactionaries. like Sri S.K.. 
Patil in the party hierarchy, its professed’ ideals, as. 
- well as the inclinations. of its rank-and-file member- 
ship give room for hope that the Congress,. can: be 
brought back:to its legitimate.moor ings. The, electoral 
defeat of the pronouncedly | progressive, elements: in, 
the top leadership of the Congress. only. indicates, that; 
in the popular mind aversion. for. thé party in: power: 
is so deep-rooted that the,,the. merits..of. individual; 
candidates.and their performance i inthe past ‘have gone, 
unnoticed; this should cause, heart-searching among 
Congressmen rather, than; ; despair; and. there.,are ins. 
dications that at least, at.some levels of the. party | or-. 
ganization there is an attempt to: understand, the signi- 
ficance of the verdict. . 
: No great harm will be done 3f the: ‘Left, parties; ‘of. 
the Opposition i ignore. the Congress. for: ‘the. time: being, 
partin 
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“Congress party. In. Parliament : 
A Moment For. Decision’ 


Bb massive “anti Conatess voll ‘has | reduced thé ^ 
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colossal irrelevance." Whoever becomes athe: Prime 
Minister clearly will have no popular sanctions behind 
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issue of Prime "Ministérehip to a state of almost, a 


place is in the Swatantra Party may not wholly.suc- 
‘cessful; nevertheless the attempt is worth making. 

Pending. such a;deyelopment, it/would:be: advisable 

for the, progressive: parties—-mainly the. CPI;:the CPM, 

the SSP, the PSP,and the smaller ; ones—to. start: a. 

a, dialogue , on, the,.best-, methods,-of- consolidating. 


. Leftist unity ‘which has; received aj big impetus ‘at. the 


polls despite the pettifogging. :of,- some. of the. Left 
parties ; in. certain; States,..Ifj. the: progressive. parties 
desire. that: at-least at-the.next.General Election ade- 
cisive. mandate . ‘should; be: obtained. from; the; people 
for... socialist : governments’ natu 1 the: + Céntre; 
and.i in all, the; States, there: is:no; alternative. but toi 
devote, the next five: years to;building a; powerful: so: 
cialist, moyement. in. thé, country... this can. be; done, 
‘successfully, ‘only. on, the. basis of. ‘unity, ¢ of the» Leftist. 
forces.-Failure-in,this,respect may«well: lead to further: 
. accession, of strength for the. reactionary, parties: and 
the emergence of a, combination of. monopoly: capital, 
and fascism. og tn 
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vp: Stablishes the fact that if in-tliisi countryias 
je and in, WP and Bihar-in-particular,:thé:people: 
ejected. the Congress for the Assemblies, they have; 
rejected the Party, for the Lok .Sabha even: more! 


her or him. This is what twelve months of Smt-~' decisively: Thexvote, iby any standard;,, was: massive; 


Indira Gandhi have done to that great organisation 
the Indian National Congress . 

The honest and honourable. course; would -have 
been for Smt Gandhi to. bow. to the people's will. 
The Congress strength of 280 or so in a;house of 521 
is barely 20 more than the majority. Even this 20- 
seat majority is illusory. The Party's total vote for . 1 
the Lok Sabha is a smaller percentage, of the. valid 3.1 
votes polled than for the Assemblies. 
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"Agaitist'the"fdira-led Government. 


7777 - As figures of popular votesare-neleased.: everyday, 


it, -becomesincreasingly Cleanthatif:the kind. of Opposi- 
tion understanding which routed the Congress i 
' Keralasand :Madras—and even;in West:Bengal—had 
' beenrachieved elsewhere, the.Congress: , position in 
most State, Assemblies y would .haye been far worse 
-thamin - these. three. States; « decisively:, lost. "for. the 
7 aCongiess:s T The pees exceptions. rarer. “Mysore; 
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Maharashtra. and Gujarat. > © -« E ther party ánd riot follow her own whirns and fads: 
In all other- States «including - Assam, Andhra She has, however, made reasonable-discussion almost 
-Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, the ‘Congress would impossible by introducing an element of caprice in 
have been in. nearly.as great difficulty. as iiə Keen; pohoies, . 
“Madras and West ‘Bengal: e cub css This indifference to TE besides PEET caprice, 
"The ‘worst’ Congress performante thas bèii in has also“ led: to the ascendancy of extra-party and 
` Srimati Gandhi's:home State—-Uttar. Pradesh. An “extra-parliamentary coteries. Within the ‘bureaucracy 
already perilous 36, per cent has béeii further drasti- — she depends on ‘a-group-of unpatriotic sell-out men. 
ally: slashed. -If ‘there had‘ been even a rudimentary Outside the Government, she depends. not on the 
uriderstanding among the major Opposition ‘parties, ‘Congress Working Committee or the AICC, but 
the Congress would have got little more than ahand- ‘on a small coterie of fashionable, slick, immature 
ful of seats in the Assembly.and not more thanhalfa and ‘opportunistic advisers and on the lobbyists for 
-dozen or' so in the Lok.Sabha. . In:30 UP Lok Sabha Big Money and US’ imperialism. 
constituencies: for which’ figutes- are readily available : — This was how devaluation was brought about. 
and which the Congress has won, one would find that This was:how ‘the fértiliser deal was put through. 
except for three constituencies, the Congress had won, This was how' the food'policy was evolved. 
on a pitiable minority: vore; in many vases: as low as ` ‘In all’ this there was not even the rudimentary ` 
31. or :32: per cent. ius Cabinet, Party ‘or parliamentary consultations. 
Thé results cry: out: oné fact. Jf tlie e cout Under `a' dubious théory of secrecy, conspiracy was 
- rejected the Indira Government, the Uttar Pradesh inspired by a cabalistic coterie, perfected by a set 
has rejected it even more. Evenüf'Smt Gandhidoes of hacknien and put through by the Prime Minister. 
not wish to heed the rest. of the country she must'at Where consultatión took place, genuine advice based 
"Jeast .bow to the :will ‘and inandate jof the people ‘on the/couhtry" $ interests as well as the party's future 
"if her own ‘States! s .6 o'o was‘brished'aside. In the event, the people suffered 
Only a little while ago, Salt! Ganihisput: ‘forward and the party was' routed. Its name is mud. And 
the fantastic piece of effrontery—that the people are ‘our ancient land lias been ‘put to humiliation. 
“behind her and:the country‘is ‘above ‘the party: Of ' The" inherent mischief in ‘the ‘Prime Minister's 
course the country is‘above the party; but if she did ‘style is to the system of party government. Her 
- not have faith that:the party is for the country; that own political party is nowhere in the picture where 
"the. Country's ‘welfare'can. best ‘be ‘promoted through policies ‘are ‘made. | And Parliament is held in ridi- 
«the party, and;the party "s'électoral'suceéssistherefore, ^ ‘cule, - '" 7.7 è 
in the interests: of: the country, she would have little | Sint: -Garidhi 'hàs taken the country a long way 
justification in remaining in the party and less’ busi- ‘towards personal rule and: bureaucratic over-rule. 
‘ness to be the Prime" Minister ofa Congress ' "Gov- This must be a matter of serious concern for Congress- 
-ernment'andomuch' less businéss‘to' lead the party to mën, but of even giéater’ concern for all parties in the 
the polls and to debacle. This is an extraordinary country. ` ‘Can anyone - contemplate with equanimity 
‘display of loyalty to the party, to ‘say the léwst: ` the continuance’ of a ‘personalised set-up: that will 
One does not have to comment on her assertion undermine the basis of our democracy ? 


that the people are ‘behind her. The people have The danger was very much present in her state- 
„themselves given, fitting. answer. -to_.this infantile... .ment-that-while-some -of--the-Gongress :-government’s 
impertinence- policies under Nehru were good, she reserved for 


Smt Gandhi seems to hold the Congress Party in herself the right to change them. Certainly, policies 
contempt and i is ‘HOP Worried © ‘over: its Scdllapse.. But ^. "cannot fpes Sacrosanct for all . tinies. But if they are 
can Cogressmen accept this position? Thisis one of ` tobe changed one presumes a method will be followed. 
the factors they must consider before choosing their If the Congress had accepted a policy which needs 
leader on Sunday. to be changed, the Congress Party ,in its appropriate 

The writing on the wall-is cleat: A<furtherlease forums likes -the, Working Committee and the AICC 
to Smt Gandhi—and Congressmen can just write off should consider how it may be revised. 
their future. " Smt Gandhi's attitude, can hardly foster demo- 

Not that the éountry^ will: 'goito pieces ifithe'€on-", . ‘cracy in^this, ‘country. While, the threat from this 
gress Party falls." But that i$ not how à " Congress- attitude to our democratic system is of concern to 
man, with any bit of loyalty to his party, can, look at all, the threat to the policy-making powers of the 
the matter. Deni]! voi ave pet. 51 (Congress Pailiameftary ` Party- and  consesquently 

There is, however, one aspect of Smt Gandhi's to the Party's prestige, must particularly agitate the 
indifference to her party which should concern mem- minds of Congressmen. 


bers of the Opposition as much as members of.the . The fact is as.is becoming distressingly clear with 
Congress Party. She has “tidde'a’" mockery “of the: ‘each passing * - day, iliat Big Money is backing Smt 
parliamentary system of government... syn g Gandhi, ina, big way. The rumour that her suppor- 


The Prime Minister, in Our He toric a Setup; "ies seem to favour Sri Ghanshyam Das Birla for 

is clearly expected to pursue a policy proclaimed by the Presidentship of India may be unfounded and 

- _ mischievous. But that it not only gained currency 

. : in Capital rapidly but was not rejected by anyone 

Next week N.C, will cover the Making of the as unworthy of thought indicates how much 

-Prime Minister 1967 in New Delhi Skyline. herinvolvement with Big Money is the subject of 
m : E _talk in this country. 
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Is it for nothing that the Birla and the Goenka 
circles are working overtime in her cause? Is it for 
nothing that the biggest tycoon in India “made a 
personal attempt to tackle Sri George Fernandes 
into the idea of Smt Gandhi .continuing as Prime 
Minister? This- tycoon said he asiwell as the 
Americans are backing Smt Gandhi. Sri Fernandes 
had to tell the tycoon that he was not a Congressman 
and the tycoon was wasting his. time.’ _ . 

The Capital is brimming with the rumour that 
that this biggest tycoon, aided “by his another news- 
paper. magnate, is going about with bagfuls, -to . buy 


votes. It is likely that much of this rumour:is wn- 
founded.. But two things have to, be. borne in 
mind. One is that there is widespread know 


ledge of the fact that Big Money.is behind Smt. Gandhi. 
The second is that members of the Congress Party 
are being unnecessarily and unjustly , maligned;. It 
‘is for them to repudiate this insinuation in the manner 
they think best. 

There is also -another dE. ` Whom does “the 
US want in India? This may appear bizarre but 
theré is widespread belief that Smt Gandhi's Govern- 
ment very often takes the cue from elsewhere: Devalua- 
tion is given as an instánce. More recently, during 
the election, there was an American news. agency 
report that PL-480 money was used i in getting- a few 
people elected ` and getting a. few others defeated. 
Sri Bhagvati of Delhi "University in a-letter to, New 
York Times has ‘said that the common rumour in 
India about the alleged use of PL-480 money.in 
influencing the electorate against Sri Krishna ‘Menon 
in North East Bombay, gan no doner be ded 
'as outrageous. 

-~ All this heiglitens the suspicion that in “key areas, 
the.US and Indian Big Money influenced the election 
in a consistent direction. If to this is added the 
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interest shown by the US and Indian Big Money in 
the election of an individual.as Prime Minister, a 
certain inference will:not .be unreasonable. Parti- 
cularly , the inference will be strengthened by the fact 
that the individual with the. big ‘Business and the US 
backing tried till.the eleventh hour to ‘get a. ‘CEC 
decision revised in, favour of some- ' applicants in the 
pay iof the.; Birlas,' . 

It is also. - well- known that.. while the AICC' had 
very little funds, certain. Congress., leaders, including 
the individual who is now. backed by. Big Money 

.had huge funds to, distribute selectively. . : 

dt is for: the: Congress-Partyi to.: consider. how. it 
is going to: resist- the Big: Money blackmail. It has 
also to take into account the .opportunism of.a person 
who, after , saying all kinds-of things in the-US,started 
,on another international ,:voyage. with a`- broadcast 
opinion from Delhi which was: modified in Cairo, 
further changed in, Belgrade.and given. up in. Moscow. 
-And on return.to New Delhi,..the Moscow commu- 
„nique was, > virtually, Tepudiated, by the. person who 


Signed. it. . 


Is this the hail ak: of a leader of 500 million 
people and ofa time-honoured or pmianon ? Of this 
its not the leader, ^ who. is? - 

The answer must be found. within, a certain frame- 


s "work; First the leader must have some basic loyalty to 


.his organisation:.,He : must, be committed to party 
‘policy. He must accept -party”,methods of function- 
;ing,and consultation., -He. must ‘curb - tendencies ‘of 
arbitrary, ‘governments: »He«must have respect for 
“Parliament. Above all, ‘he mist Tepong ‘to the 
- people’s: Verdict... nuu sa 


n.. Who.is that man or woinan-t. "That i is: a. question 
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RIGHT OR LEFT ? 


Opposition Balance In Lok Sabha 


NC °° 


HE spectacular decline of the Congress strength 

in Lok Sabha from 358 in 1962.to 280 today natur- 
ally invests the Opposition with much greater signi- 
ficance in national politics than it has ever wielded in 
the past. There is no doubt that the dwindling strength 
of the Congress will be reflected in a sharp decline 
in its influence as well in national politics. 


Congress Disunity 


It is in this new context that the Opposition will 
be playing a role of almost decisive political impor- 
tance in the period that will unfold itself with the con- 
vening of the new Parliament next week. The point 
to note is that the Congress Party itself is not a homo- 
genous body and on many of the crucial issues the 
party whip may prove to be ineffective. The serious 
undermining of the prestige of the leadership on the 
Congress Parliamentary Party during the last one 
year coupled with the party's debacle at the polls 
wil make it difficult for any authority to enforce 
rigid discipline.on the Congress benches in Lok Sabha. 
Already signs of sharp divergence are evident. On the 
one hand, Sri S.K. Patil has given a call for closer 
collaboration with the parties of the Right and on the 
other, Sri K.D. Malaviya has come out with an 
appeal for an equally closer collaboration between 
Congressmen and parties of the Left. 


Tn this fascinating political spectrum that one will 


come across in the new Lok Sabha, it will be therefore 


of considerable significance to follow the role that the; 


parties of the Opposition will be playing : in,fact they 
may provide a lever for the direction of national 
politics in the coming period. In the past, particularly 
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under Nehru, the direction for national politics was 
held with almost unchallenged authority by the Treasury 
Benches and the Opposition whether of the Right or 
the Left acted as ginger groups. Towards the end of 
Nehru's days, particularly with the Chinese aggre- 
ssion of 1962, the Right Opposition mounted its 


offensive and together with the Right elements inside 


the Congress forced many decisions. In fact, the serious 
inroad of US influence in Indian politics in the recent 


` period has been facilitated by this combination of the 


Right. The weak leadership of the Government under 
Lal Bahadur Shastri and more pronouncedly under 
Smt Indira Gandhi strengthened this Right lobby. 
And it was forecast by many a political pundit that 
it is the Right which would sweep the polls and would 
comé'out as the mainstay of the Opposition in the 
new Parliament. 


Right Gains 


A careful scrutiny of the poll results so far as they 
are available uptodate belies to a large measure this 
impression of Right ascendancy. Perhaps this impres- 
sion has been generated by the striking success of the 
Swatantra and Jan Sangh in capturing a large 
number of seats in Lok Sabha. From 18 in 1962 
the Swatantra Party this time has got 42 in the new 
Lok Sabha . Jan Sangh also has increased its strength 
from 14 in 1962 to 35 this time. But if we look at 
the percentage of total votes polled, we find that Swa- 
tantra rise is from 7.42 in 1962 to 8-34 today, while 
the Jan Sangh has increased its percentage from 
6.07 in 1962 to 8.95 today. In other words, the rise 
in the percentage of these leading parties of the Right 
is from 13.49 in 1962 to only 17:29 today, although 
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Right have increased their total strength in the Lok 
Sabha from 32 in 1962 to 77 in 1967. 

Now let us see what the position of the Left Op- 
position is. It is important to note that both the Soci- 
alists and the Communists have split in the period 
between the two General Elections (1962-1967). This 
has naturally sploit the chances of a number of seats 
that they could have captured had there been no in- 
fight between the two wings of the two movements, 
the Socialist and the Communist. An example of the 
.enormity of the loss sustained by the Left in Parlia- 
ment as a result of this fratricidal war is provided by 
the position of the Communists in Andhra : in 1962 
the CPI had returned as many as seven members to 
the Lok Sabha. Today this is reduced to only one. 
This time there has been direct conflict between the 
two parties, CPI and CPM, in as many as eight seats. 
Despite this tragic division in the Left it is surprising 
to find how the Left parties have improved their posi- 
tion in Lok Sabha this time. 


Left Improvement 


The Socialists in 1962 returned 12 seats to Lok 
Sabha; this time the SSP has bagged as many as 23 


Vac 


and PSP 13, making a total'of.36: In terms of percent- S 


age of total votes polled, the Socialist score in 1962 
was 6.81 ; today it is 11.56 (SSP 8:59, PSP 2.97). 
The Communists in 1962 captured 29 seats. Today 


wee a7... NETTE. china 

CPM. 19, "PSPI t PWP 2, Forward Bloc 2 and RSP 2. 

In this connection it will be worthwhile to take into 
account the position of the DMK which has got 25 
members, the Sant Akali Group with 3 members, 
Kashmir National Conference with one member, 
and the Assam All-Party Hill Leaders’ Conference, one 
member. Although there is considerable pressure on 
the DMK leadership to line up with the Right parties, 
it is unlikely that the DMK in Parliament will take a 
consistently Rightist posture. If their past record is 
any guide, they have more often sided with the Left 
parties on crucial issues like Devaluation than with 
Swatantra. As for the Sant Akali Group’ also, their 
leanings can be regarded as anti-Right. The Kashmir 
National Conference under Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
mud is also not likely to take a Rightist posture while 


. the Assam APHLC is still a body without any 


$ 


CPI has to its credit 24 (one Republicanmember belongs " 


to CPI) and CPM 19, making a total of 43 Communist 


members in the new Lok Sabha. In terms of percentage’ 


of total. votes polled i in 1962 the., Communist scored 
9.99, This time it is slightly, Tess : 
4.28 for CPM; making à total of. 9. 08' ‘ 


In. other words, the. Socialists have’ improved their , 


strength three ‘times’ in térms ‘of seats captured, 
from 12 in 1962 to 36 in 1967; “the” ‘Communists have 
raised their strength | from‘ 29 in 1962'to . 43 in 1967. 
In terms of percentages of votes ‘polled, ‘the Socialist 
rise is from 6.81.in 1962 to 11:56 in 1967, But the, Com- 
munist progress is from, 9.99.in 1962 to 9.08 today. 

Taking the overall Left, - - position, . there’. 
considerable improvement in Lok, Sabha this. time» 
In 1962,'the total number of seats ‘held by Socialists 
and Communists came to ‘only 41 (29- for Communist 
and 12 for Socialist) ; today the total number of seats 
held by the two Left’ movements comes tó 79 (36 for 
Socialist and 43 for Communist) in Lok Sabha. 

A little detailed study of the position of thé Right 
and of the Left in the new.Lok.Sabha.will perhaps be 
of interest. It is difficult at this stage to find out the 
complexion of the large number of.. Independents 
returned to Parliament. , Their total is as. much, as 
41; a number of them have been sponsored by the 
Right parties, and. perhaps an: equlally. large number 
have been sponsored by the Left parties, while quite 
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political label. 

It would however be a mistake to regard the en- 
tire Left as a homogenous entity. And this is true also 
of the Right. On issues of foreign policy particularly, 
the dividing lines between the Right and the Left are 
likely to get blurred. On the basic question of non- 
alignment, the PSP approach will tend more towards 


‘ “the ‘Swatantia and the-Jan Sangh than to other Left 
‘parties. And this may also be true of the PSP stand 
: on many issues of US pressure on India in the garb 


of defending India against China. 
On the issue of Kashmir a very interesting line 
up is expected : for settlement with Sheikh Abdullah 
and concessions on the question of sovereignty in 
the matter. of-Kashniir's ‘accession’ to ‘India, the Swa- 
tantra, the PSP and the.CPM are likely to find them- 
selves on one side while the CPI the SSP and the Jari 


: Sangh, ‘might Tange themselves" ‘on’ the’ other. 


Approach: on' China, Atom Bomb . m7 "a 


On the ‘issue of settlement with China the two 
Communist parties are likely to press. for, a positive, 
approach though there is considerable difference in 
the assessment of the Chinese. position and. the pos- 
sibility of a:Sino-Indian settlement between the CPI 


: and the. CPM on this issue, the SSP, the PSP the. Jan 


a few would be genuinely neutral. in any tug-of-war ` 


° between the Left and the Right. It is therefore safe , to, 
leave them out of considération at this stage.. ‘Among 
the confirmed parties of the Right, one can ; include 
Swatantra, Jan Sangh. and Muslim League. "Their 


total strength will come to 79 (Swatantra , 42, Jan Sangh. 


35, Muslim League 2.) . 
" Against this total Right strength of. 79, the ‘Left 
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Sangh and the Swatantra are ' likely to be for a no- 
truck .approach towards China. 

..On-the issue whether. India should go in for the 
manufacture of a nuclear bomb, the SSP , the. CPM 


„and the Jan Sangh may favour the idea, while the CPI 


the PSP and the .Swatantra will be opposed to it.. 
* However on the.crucial national issues,.the ques- 
tion of food,..PL 480, fertilizer deal, nationalisation 


"of banks, curbing of monopolies, all the: Left parties 


have a common. stake and .a:cómmon stand. 
On: some. of: these issues (like .'fertilizer.deal and PL 
480) it is:possible that the Jan Sangh: will demarcate 
itself from the Swatantra. : 

- The total picture that emerges . makes it dene that 
desis the squandering .of opportunities and was-: 
tage of resources over mutual squabbles, thé Left in 
Parliament has emerged stronger than the Right. 
All the high powered publicity at the command of the. 
Right parties cannot conceal the fact that it is the 
Left which is the most significant political factior that 
is S emerging in India’s national politics today. 


MAINSTREAM 


AT. one stroke the’ electorate of Madras" achisved 

two, temarkable ‘things: the Congress, Party 
which was confident of'securing a’ stable majority 
despite its many failings was simply’ swept out of 
power ; and the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, which 
despite public declarations did not hope for anything 
more than ‘being avery ‘powerful ' Opposition" in 
alliance with. other parties, was given a ‘very 
comfortable : majority in the’ State ‘Assembly. | Hn 


The surprised parties are the Congress and’, the 
DMK who now find their roles reversed totally; ‘the 
chagrined party is ‘undoubtedly Sri C. Rajagopalachari 
who had hoped. that the Swatantra Party and’ the 
Muslim League , would’ hold ‘the. balance and be able 
to exercise pressure ‘on the DMK constantly to ‘shapé 
its policies as required: The assumption’ of. office by 
the DMK solely on its, own stréngth, is the bitter core 
of. the sweet pill of revenge for the, aged ‘mentor of 
vested interests—in this situation he must. be finding it 
extremely difficult even to ‘gloat over the defeat. St 
Sri Kamaraj which he had been E for’ Over. al- 
most two decades ` now: / 


Of course,’ ‘the DMK kadehin. my be aped 
to be conscious of the fact that the anti- Congress. 
sentiment whipped up by the alliance and the “adjust-: 
ments" over seats helped the party augment its strength. 
to a large extent ; at the same time, they must. be! 
aware that the Swatantra Party, :the Muslim. League: 
and the. PSP haye gained substantially more „than; 
what, their real electoral, support. warrants.,! The; 
losers are the Communists, whose. disunity. prevented: 
them from gaining. the. maximum advantage from, the; 
anti-Congress upsurge., In, any event, the DMK^ 
Ministry is.for the present not likely to:do anything: 
which will create the impression.that it .has:no more: 
use for the seven-party alliance; on the contrary; the. 
effort may be to go out.of the way‘to give the feeling: 
that the alliance partners are not an unwanted burden: 


It is not to be expected that Sri Rajagopalachari 
will admit. that his- carefully worked out calculations 
have gone ‘wrong. There are two’ reasons for’ this i 
one is'that his own campaigning has' been so vigoróus ; 
that ‘he cannot easily be forthright about thé new 
situation that"has' emerged ; ‘the other, and’ more 
important,’ is-that'he is aware that thére is a section’ 
in the: DMK ‘leadership which is heavily inclined", 
towards Swatantra thinking, and would' rather help’ 
this section to' gain ' ascéndancy. On the whole,” 
however, there is bound to be a serious’ attempt, even 
if not'overt, ámong the otlier partners in the alliancé 
to assess the DMK in the new context. , 

' Such an assessment is by no means easy, for the 
DMK. can neither be dismissed as a party of vested 
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"Assessing The DK . 


C. N, Chitta ‘Ranjan’ Eea 


intèrests nor hailed as a progressive party without 
réservations. The composition of its leadership and 
at least part of its past would seem to bear out the 
first ‘contention,’ while the class ‘character of its rank 
and file niembership would appear to substantiate the 
second. The’ party's real character and aims can 
émerge only i in the coming period, when as the party 
jü power in thé State it will be called upon to take 
hard: decisions. on major issues affecting the people 
as a whole as. well: as vested interests., A reasonable 
expectation can be that its mass base will compel the 
leadership to'adoptà Progressive attitude ; butit would 
at the same time be unwise to ignore the nature of the 
type of leüdership the Kazhagam has thrown up during 
its chauvinistic tíb-thumping phase. ` 

"The tussle: that has'beén going on in the DMK 
leadership: over the: years is'no secret: ‘The party's 
thost powerful organizer is decidedly a Right winger— 
Sri M. Karunanidhi.’ Its most level-headed leader 


‘I8-more or less à: centrist—Sri V. R. Nedunchezhian— 


but his direct hold over rank and file membership is 
not substantial.’ Sri- Mathiazhagan i is, reputed to be 
Left-inclinéd: The" ‘effort’ to keep the conflicting 
pressures: at bay; ‘is’ reflected i in the composition of 
the Cabinet: The veryfact'of Sri ` Annadorai assum- , 
ing thé office of Chief Minister must be attributed to 
this factor, for otherwise Sri Nedunchezhian should 
have been chosen for that: high office. In all the 


' internal tussles im the pàrtyin the past, itis Sri Anná- 


dorai, with his mass appeal and’ his’. poise, who has 
held ‘the’ ‘warring factions together and’ acted as the 
cémenting' force.’ His: decision now.to give up: his 
Lok, Sabha’ seat and bécome Chief Minister would 
seem: tö reflect his anxiety that ii his absence the 
quarrels should not conié ‘to the fore and break up. 
d unity he has: built up over the years’ with much - 
effort. ' 

' In^sóme' Téspetts the: DMK is like ‘the Congress 
of the old days, minus of course the lattér's back- 
ground of sacrifice aid suffering: It is made up, at 
any ‘rate at 'the top, of heterogeneous elements which - 
have coiué together not'ás a result of agreement on 
ideology,or economic policies but on: the basis of 
various and often mutually contradictory factors which 
have little relevance to present tasks of solving the 
socio-economic ‘problems facing the common people. 
The’ Support’ tHatthe DMK: has received, massive as 
it is, cannot be said td bé based on thé acceptance by 
the ‘people of ‘any specific economic programme or 
ideology, for the simple réason that over the years the 
DMK: did not plàce any before'the people. All that 
can be safely‘ asserted: is that hostility to those enjoy- | 
ing power has helped the DMK romp home to victory, 
although the part played by the powerful oratory- 
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ef some of its leaders in bringing about this result 
eannot be brushed aside. 

The Madras vote is in effect an-anti power vote, 
and in the context in which the electoral battle took 
place it had necessarily to take the- form of an anti- 
Congress vote. 
by its chauvinistic appeal in the first instance and by 
its consistent attack on the ruling party in the second 
made it the only seemingly viable alternative. 


The Swatantra Party has little appeal in Madras ;. 


the Communists by their own quarrels and’ ‘general 
ineffectiveness were unable at any stage to take over 
the rank and file ofthe DMK. It is not uncommon to 
hear it said in Madras that the rank and file member- 
ship of the DMK is in reality material which should 
have been helpful in strengthening the Communist 
Party. ` The vast majority of DMK supporters in the 
State are from the working class and the middle 
class. 
in character and outlook from the, leadership of the 
ousted Congress Party. Caste and other ‘considera- 
tions are as much a factor in-the DMK’s internal and 
electoral’ politics as they have been in the case of. the 
Congress. i 
It would no doubt be ‘unfair. to hold. the DMK's 

past against it in the new. circumstances, but..no 
assessment of the party now in. power. in Madras.can 
be complete without a brief study.of the stages through 
which the DMK and its leadership have. passed. Such, 
a study of the past takes us to the pre-independence 
years when Sri Annadorai and..some of the other 


older leaders of the DMK were, lieutenants of: Sri: 


E.V. Ramaswami Naicker. engaged. at that time in 
Brahmin-baiting and a virulent'anti-North campaign. 


The break from the. Dravida Kazhagam, which led to. 
the formation of the DMK under Sri Annadorai's: 
leadership was not. based. on any basic. ideological . 


conflict but merely the result of a clash of powerful 
personalities. Sri Annadorai, by reason of his youth. 


and his unquestioned powers as a speaker, was able- 


to win. over the younger elements and build his new, 
party. as the party of youth, But it was.some consi- 
derable time before he,could openly say that-his,party 
did not believe in denoucning Brahmins ; 
then some of his lieutenants who had. learnt their 


politics. at the.feet of Sri Ramaswami , Naicker-took 
itas no more than a political stratagem, although. 


it must be said to Sri Annadorai's credit that'he was 
able increasingly to assert himself on-this question till 
a stage was reached when he was; able to accept Sri 


Rajagopalachari as his chief adviser. without causing. 


a furore among his lieutenants in the party leadership, 


Perhaps this was also accepted as another of Sri Anna-. 


dorai's calculated stratagems—at any rate there seems 


to be acceptance that it has paid rich dividends in, ii : 


general election. ^ 


It took much longer. for the DMK. to. gloss. over , 
in, fact, it required: the Central. 
law forbidding secessionist propaganda to make the- 


the anti-North line.; 


DMK give up.its a separatist slogan, although it had 
become evident much earlier that -the Dravidastan 
cry did not cut much ice outside the borders of Tamil- 
nad and that even in Madras State itself-not many. 
looked upon the plan with equanimity, If large-scale 
riots over the language issue took place in Madras 
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The mass base created for the DMK ' 


Its leadership, however, is not very "different. 


and: even. 


State during Lal Bahadur Shastri’s Prime Minister- 


‘ship, it was not so much duetothe spread of the DMK. 


philosophy as to inept handling of students by the 
then Chief Minister, Sri Bhaktavatsalam. The riots 
would have taken place whether the DMK was there 
to encourage them or not. In fact, the DMK played 
a very subdued role in the period immediately follow- 
ing the start of the agitation. One theory is that, 


‘having instigated the students, the DMK leadership 


was-in no position to control the massive tide of 
public: ‘unrest and decided to watch the situation ; 
another is that the DMK leadership was not in a 
mood to face drastic punitive action by the Govern- 
ment which could not be ruled out in view of Sri 
Bhaktavatsalam’ s ‘record. | 


. However; even against this background, it- -woud 
be wrong. to dismiss the DMK. as a reactionary party 
which will not bend to the people's will, although it 
is difficult to.predict the effect of enjoyment of power 
on the basis of a;stable. majority. It is a known fact 
that. where. the DMK has in the past gained control 
of the, civic.administration, as: in Madras City, it 
has riot ‘been able to root out corruption ; on the 
other hand, one has heard it said by ordinary people 
that corruption, has become open and widely-accepted 
as part of life instead of secrét and open to condem- 
nation as it was in the earlier years. Again, it would 
be unwise to. predict that the same pattern will be 
repeated in the State administration in the coming: 
years. Much will depend on the pressuré that the 
rank'and filé of the pàrty is able to exert on the 
leadership. 

"While it would be unrealistic to 'expect the DMK 
Ministry to fulfil all the wild promises made during 
the election campaign (the flamboyant slogan of three 
measures/of rice per rupee is an example); the possibi- 
lity of a genuine attempt to redress legitimate popular 
grievances ‘cannot be ruled out. In fact, the DMK 
leedership may find it necessary to resort to dramatic 


- measures which will'have an impact on the people for 


the sake of survival. Sri Annadorai's observations 
after his party's victory at the polls provide enough 
indication that the DMK  Cabinet's primary concern 
in the coming months will be to retain the 
confidence of the masses. But : the DMK’s 
backers include powerful vested interets in the State ; 
itis not.difficult to see that at'some stage a conflict 
may atise between the claims of these sections and the 
public interest; and the political maturity and wisdom 
of the party's leadership will then’ be on test. Its 
future. will depend, on the course it chooses. 

; Whatever the DMK's own plans and hopes, it 
may be. expected that the Right wing outside it, led 
by Sri Rajagopalachari, will constantly endeavour to 
influence. its policies and decisions, especially on eco- 
nomic issues. It is not certain thatthe Communists 
in the State, obsessed with their own pointless con- 
flicts, will be able to exert similar pressure from the 
Left. Steady pressure. from the. Left wing, given the 
mass base of the DMK, can conceivably result in the 
formulation and. implementation of progressive poli- 
cies despite the presence in the DMK hierarchy of 
influential spokesmen of vested interest. The ques- 
tion is whether the Left has the purposefulness and 
stamina needed for the task. 
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ELECTION IN RETROSPECT `= >: 
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` Madras: Reasons For Goings! Rodt. "RM 
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«(qoNoness "President Kamaraj's: Horie: State’. has 
hit the headlines in‘the, national: and world, press. 


The massive and. conclusive, rejection, ofthe ruling. 


party by the, electorate in.a: state, hitliento: considered 
to be the citadel :of Congress-. ‘power: was : naturally 
first-grade news! `t BO uuseol uc JH 
Almost everyone. has- reacted as ‘expected. ‘Many: 
a dignitary, and columnist has conféssed to being 
“shocked”. , Even: to the, victorious DMK. leddet; 
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Sri CN. Annadorai, the extent. of., victory came.as) .. 
a most pleasant surprise.’ But a. sober: analysis of.the: 


verdict, its nature and pattern would: Show that it could 
have been: fairly: anticipated... The Madras electorate 


did not act in any:manner, that could be construed as ` 


a departure.from its.past.; On the other. hand, it 
acted much the same. way. as in;all the previous-elec: 
tions. What really brought’ about«the big change in 
results was the. capacity of the opposition. parties to 
draw maximum. benefit; from:,the. traditional. anti- 
Congress vote that. had; all along, ‘been - ineffective 
because of inter-opposition conflicts. .,Once:the major 
opposition parties joined, hands, the Congress pus S 
traditional advantage., vanishedy w `? i 


jua, arava’: 
Arithmetic Wins ap aly 


Without labouring the Soni it "cant bé stated that 
simple arithmetic: has. won.the,,day.. If its impact 
was, not understood, the fault -lay squarley on .those 
who, refused, to believe. that;simple arithmetical cal; 


culations could have. anything to do with the. ecu 


ised field of anticipating events: | 4 0, v 

- The Congress .fielded : candidates i for all the; 334 
Assembly’ and ‘39 Lok Sabha seats; For- one Assem: 
bly seat (Tirumangalam) there was.no polling, because 
of the death, of the: Swantantra ‘candidate. — ... 

.: The Congress -party polled in,the Assembly con- 
stituencies a total, of -..63,72,826 votes, or. 41.8 ‘per 
cent of the total. „polled votes.i i This would seem an 
improvement over-the last elections in terms: of-total 
votes polled which: then stood at 58,.48, 974. . Since 
however, the number of: seats: in; the. Assembly / had 
gone up ‘from 206 to 234, the actual i increase in. votes 


polled, did not-impress in terms of. percentage to ‘the . 
There -had actually. been .a-fall’in percentage, - 


total. 
from 46.1 in 1962,to 41.8: now.. The fall can also- be 
ascribed to dislike:of: the; ;party- among the, nearly; 19 
per cent. new voters. 

The fact, however, remains ut the; ' Congress 
was able: not only -to maintain its: past ‘showing ;in 
terms of votes.but to. bring about an increase.of about 
half a million votes, : ‘If despite this it. was routed, it 
was because, its vote-strength was ‘a minority.’ of the 
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total in the context of the. votes: ‘against it having been: 
collected! together. to register. positive preference for’ 
the DMK‘ ii the? main’ tand-its ‘allies in the United. 
Eront: MER "un ume 
iic The«United ¢ Front, partnered . by the DMK, iie 
Swatantra;. the. CRI (Marxist), the PSP, the SSP and 
the Muslim Ieague;polled:a:totalof 79; 84, 371 votes’ 
oriabout:53.1;pericent ofithe'totál. - This was strength-' 
ened-furtheroby.'an.. additional.3 per- cent polled by 
Independents supported: by. the United Front. Even’ 
leaving out the Independents, the difference between 
the votes polled by the United Front and the Congress 
is only 11,3, per, cent. , There, was actually.a difference 
of, 18. 4. per, cent’ ‘between, the. Congress, and its next 


-) 
FN sali! in. 
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major contender, f for office (DMKE)i in the last elections, 


giving, .139 seats, t to.the.Congress and only ‘53 to the, 
DMK merely, because this, difference worked in favour 
of. the, Congress. ye Tn, the. previous elections the 
anti-Congress ; votes did rnot -have,, the, opportunity 
to: show, clear preference | for any one ‘party in the 
conglomerate’ opposition, camp. This time however, 
when the, small difference .of 11.3 per, cent came to be- 


iti 


veste with, ithe, capacity; for. assertive. expression, the 


Í Congress found. the tables t türned. against, it, Tt could. 
* secure only, 49. "Assembly, seats against, the -DMK’s: 


138, and only3 Lok Sabha, seats;against .DMK's 25, - 
e - DMK ; being ; the; prinçipal.. beneficiary of. the 


United, Front because, -as its; iarchitectcand dominant 


partner, ‘it ‘contested. 173 seats in the ARCA and: 
23 inthe, Kok. Sabha... ....^ 


. Nearly: 20: ;pen ‘cent ‘of the. electorate has a ‘dear: 
cut ‘alternative—between, the Congress. and the DMK. 
and its partners in 50. ‘straight contests, for as many 
seats. Nearly ` 90. of, the 105, triangular contests. in- 
vpne a angther . 37 Per cent, of the electorate of 21 


partis for 145. seats it: Was-a.. battle oo between the’ 
two formidable, camps, a battle in which the traditional 
minority, : 'of;votes ipolled by: the Congress, could not 
save. it, Jin: the face. ef. ihe, „united | strength, of the 


Front PAFIS Sysas asi sh et are 


DMK: Siow ^ v. a mri ie : 
rij Nol emit pn Rat n? ERI A 

y T he, DMK: Won. 33 of ‘the 149. straight c con- 
tests Linyolying;,it. < Likewise; it won: 57, seats in tri- 
angular contests, in which, the, presence of.the Jan 
Sangh-and the Toilers?. Party. simply: went. unnoticed. 
In 10, triangular contests, the:CPI and odd indepen-: 
dents did register some :impact, but.this.was only to 
the: extent. of. narrowing down, the. DMK. majority. 
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Where this impact was absent the DMK. majority 
was decisive, ranging between 8,000 and nearly 30000 
in each Assembly constituency. 

In the Lok Sabha contests, the DMK’s perfor- 
mance was superlative. All its 25 candidates 
returned by decisive margins. Central Ministers 
Subramaniam, Alagesan and Patabhiraman, and 
Smt Maragatham Chandrasekar and Dr. Soundaram 
Ramachandran were defeated by, margins, of, between: 
20,000 and 1,00,000 votes: $ Gr 3 3,551 it 


It would be incorrect to assume that E Duk Nor is it inclined to make big claims. 


then, it should not be concluded that the CPI played: 
the role of splitting the votes of the Marxists in favour 
ofthe Congress. The CPI's defence was that without 
the DMK's prop, the Marxists would have polled far 
less than it did, the concerned seats falling within its 
own legitimate sphere of influence. Whatever the 
truth of the conflicting claims, the fact is that the 
‘Congress secured at least five seats because of the clash 
of the J two CPs. .., 

t UUTHe PSP has nó ‘organisation worth the name. 
It was the 


was returned wholly on a negative. vote 1 visa:vis “MK ‘which thrust on it four Assembly seats to count 


Congress. Sri Kamaraj is inclined to concede that 
the people had voted. for.charigé«of, government and: 
not just against the Congress in anger.: For;173: 
Assembly seats the DMK polled :62,15,143'votes or. 
40.8 per cent of the total. This is a big improvement 
on its earlier performance of.34,35,633 votes or-about 
27.1 per cent of the total: + JÉ the DMK.: benefited: by 
its partners it was im respect. of registering bigger ànd' 
larger margins over the Congress..Iniother: words, 

the DMK by itself ‘has ‘impressed! the !electorate: as: 
being a depennd able? (alternative) tothe ruling: párty. 
bat tat aB Cutan al 
J wit P Eun 


The Swatantra Party stood. to‘ Teap the maxitiiuim' 
benefit from the ‘partnership, gut’ “Of all: “proportions 
to its static following in’ the State. 
tions its 94 candidates polled a an aggtegate’ of à million 
votes. Orly 5-of them were! successful. - ‘The’ rest 
succeeded only in cutting ‘into’ Sppoettion Votes. to’ 
make, principally for' the DMK; all he difference bet: 
ween’ marginal defeat’ and marginal! victory ' im 40 

constituencies. Sri Annadorai'™ drew, thé " correct 
lesson from this'expetiénce and 1üade it ‘his: policy to 
woo the Swafanttá': ‘Partý’ vigorously" "and" convert’ 
its marginally ‘placed’ following’ into!’ ‘positive’ support 
for his own’: party. ` > 
*exploited'" but not’ for nothing“ ^It eńsúred dflássive 
support for itself- from.thie" Well:oiled' DMK' ‘election’ 
machine. : Its 27--carididates* ‘polled? an ‘Aggregate e'of 
8 lakh votes and 20' of them ` were! successful!’ "For 
much the same voting figure, six "ofHts: 8 Lo i Lok Säbha 
candidates were rétürned; ‘Thanks to ‘the backirig of 
the allies, principally the DMK and" toa Considéarble’ 
extent the ‘Communist Party (Marxist) it'wón" "eight 
seats in the Assembly in sane contests," six in tri~ 


' 
Le cCatutst 


Big Beneficiary . Pi uir; 


Swatantra Asher a! major presb 


The CPM for the 22 ‘Assembly’ “seats: odtested ` 


polled a total: of 6,23,114 ‘votes: “Two of the candi! 
dates filed their nominations iri violation of the! alliance’ 
understanding but by the time the party ‘asked thém 
to withdraw, they had been listed as.officiab candi; 
dates. They were deemed to have “retited”” from the 
contest. -Of the remaining 20, eleven were’ ‘successful, 
one in a straight contest: “with: ‘the. Congress, five ‘in: 
triangular contestsand the ‘2 ‘remaining five in -multi- 
cornered : contests. The :Marxists lost: 5:'seats' by’ 
narrow margins in triangular contests mainly'because 
of the presence of CPI candidates who polled’ ‘far less: 
than their erstwhile comrades in the:movement. But 
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‘Ti the’ 1962 'elec- : 


Swatanitra’ allowed! itself,’ to" bé ' 


it as a distinguished ally. With its poor total of 
1,44,188 votes:it was:able. to secure all. the-four-seats ` 
contested; two'of them in- triangular and thejother 
two. in amulti-cornered: contests. "Similarly the SSP 
won'two of the 3./Assembly seats’ it contested with 
a'total of 84,000 votes for all. of them. 

The CPI went alone, and fielded 32 candidates for 
the Assembly and:six for the-Lok Sabha. Only: two 
were ‘successful in’ the Assembly: contests and none in 
the Lok. Sabha contests. ` If it had not ‘fielded a can- 

. didate:for the Nagapattinam Lok Sabha seat, Marxist 
leadér V.P. Chintan would have won by a margin of 
8,000. ji The CPP's-grievance was that its gesture in 


' withdrawing Smt: Parvathi Krishnan in Coimbatore 


in favour: of Marxist nominee Ramani went unappre- 
ciated and therefore it was compelled to field a rival 
to Sri Chintan in Nagapattinam: The four Marxist 
candidates’ -—— Sri P; Ramamurthi (Madurai) Sri. 
K. Ramani (Coimbatore) Sri R. Umanath (Puduko- 
ttái) and Sri K.'Anandan Nambiar (Tiruchi) owe their 
success to the absence: of CPI rivals ,though their 
party! had. made common cause with the DMK. in 
defeating ‘CPT ‘stalwarts ‘like Sri M. Kalyanasun- 
daram and Sri Manali/Kandasami in the haint 
elections. "WE 


Significant Feature .. 


iXThe emergence: ‘of. the Muslim Demei is perhaps 
the most significiant feature of the elections in Madras. 
By ‘itself the ‘League’ could not have gained any re- 
presentation : in the Assembly’. becauè ‘its following 
_is scattered all over the State, ' "though in marginal 
strength în odd ‘constituencies. ‘To ‘gain tepresen- 
tation for its: political forum, the Muslims have nece- 
ssarily: to make common cause with the’ platform of 
one or other: ‘political party." The DMK. successfully 
played upon communal: ‘sentiments and'' secured the 
firm support of ‘Sri Mohammed Ismail. As alliance 
partner, the'League fielded fout candidates for the 
Assembly and 3 of them were elected . ‘It also won 
the: Ramanathapuram Lok Sabha seat." ‘'’ 
nutMany: Congressmen realise now that their party 
had long ago” ceased: to reflect popular sentiments 
and’ feelings, The student and.. youth " upsurge 
against the ‘Congress was. largely the result of the 
attitude of the Bhaktavatsalam Ministry. The senti- 
ments concerning the language of the people could 
not be suppressed by a show of force. "The Bhakta- 
vatsalam' Ministry never attempted to allay student 
fears about “Hindi imperialism” but sent policemen to 
collegé ‘hostels to suppress “troublesome elements". 
Youth vowed to defeat all the Ministers and the Con- 
gress President. They have redeemed their pledge. : 
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"Meeting George Fernandes 


GR George Fernandes. has not 
merely won an election ; he’ 
has not just defeated America's 
number one henchman ;: he 
provides healthy stimulants for. 
a proper Left-Wing perspective. 
Last week he stormed the' 
capital, admonished the workers 
for returning the ‘Jan Sangh: 
candidates and swept’: Delhi’s 
press corps off their feétby his 
sincerity. of ‘purpose, enthusiasm 
and practical understanding : of 
the problems :.of ' organisation.. 
After Sri Fernandes’ ‘Press 
Conference in New ‘Delhi, I had 
the opportunity of seeing him 
alone for.a fairly ‘candid. talk. 
Naturally the first subject of-dis- 
cussion was the paramountcy of 
understanding the significance of 
the historic times in which we are 
hving. I felt.Sri Fernandes is 
not going to be frustrated by any 
initial setbacks. , He-,will. throw 
himself heart “and soul'into the 
struggle for democratic unity, un- 
dismayed by: the, first, symptoms 
of sectarianism or ideological 
purity. This, springs from his 
conviction (though he belongs to 
the: SSP) that -a genuine, demo- 
cratic movement: has . necessarily 
to. be sperheaded by, an alliance; of 
the SSP and other. leftist. iforces 
particularly the two wings, of the 
Communist movement. This'is a 
turning point in India's politics— 
a moment that.’will not repeat 
itself often. ^ Sri Fernandes 
would take the occasion by the 
forelock. ai "LT 
Need of Awakening =" > , 
Not on this alone ;' but on 
several other matters, Sri: Fern- 
andes impressed me by his under- 
standing of the need.of awaken- 
ing among this common people. 
He explanined that. the-days are 
gone when the leadership gives 
the slogan of “Bandh”. We are 
now living in times when: the 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


beaple: ‘give the locam ind thé 
leadership which déos: not- need 
the voice of the people willjust 
be brushed aside, for: the people 
have little patience. with a hair: 
splitting leadership. " 
‘When I met Sri" Fernandes, 
I raised thé question of how con- 
cepts like. administrative freedom, 
audit inviolability and public 
service  . commission «.-in epen- 
dence have beén:: misused! ‘in out 
class-ridden system iri'the intérests 
of the classes and against the 
masses. I suggest that good’ in- 


. Stitutions;: well meant,:have been 


turned. into extra-Patliamentaty 
authorities for. enshrining" ‘the 
privilege of the: elite. ee NG 


2A daa 


Ministerial Corruption. AL WEN 


' I also raised with ' him ‘thé 
TN ‘that the ' SSP's ` -over- 
obsession with' ministerial’ corrup- 
tion: has "helped" ; bureaucratic 
despotism. , I posed. before, him 
the problém that while “go. many 
Ministers: ate. corrupt, only those 
come to trouble! who: have ‘either 
presented: a “radical ' budget, or 
resisted, ' the "World. Bank ‘or 
alienated’ ‘the international " “oil 
monopoly. , Does not” tlie , SSP 
in ‘joining tlie" Swatantrà chorus 
against corruption help the Big 
Business conspiracy:?,,,Does, it 
realise that the corruption slogan 
isa conveniént- cover for the! Big 
Business to: -hide“ its’ nefarious 
designs: 2. Does it" realise ‘that this 
isthe instrument which the’mono- 
polists will use’ to: discredit' the 
popular ‘governments "in' Bihar; 
Kerala. and West Bengal? " 

Sri Fernandes did :not: reply 
immediately. He agreed that this 
was a matter to'be looked: into. 
He seemed: to'be of the view that 
in the: political -battle which ‘the 
Left is engaged in, it: ‘just cannot 
in: all conscience: make ‘a dis: 
tinction between one. ‘Minister 
and: another in the’ "Congress 


ta 


government. How can anyone 
continue to be a socialist and 
yet remain in the Congress? 
Even: if there were doubts at 
earlier stages, there is no room 
fop- doubt now. Sri Fernandes 
appears tó be of the view that 
the’ first’ expression of socialism 
should be to reject the Congress. 
If thére are socialists in the Con- 
gress, they must prove their so- 
cialism ‘by' leading the Congress. 

Even so, Sri Fernandes seemed 
conscious of how Big Business 
clothes its intentions in outward 
altruism and high purpose. 

George’s understaning is also 
noteworthy ‘about the possible 
tones of: mischief which the 
monopolists, : utilising their re- 
sources arid the press, aided by 
American imperialism, and 
abetted: by the Congress govern- 
ment in'the Centre, would pursue 
to. discredit and ‘displace the 
people's : governments in the 
States. He hopes to take the 
first. opportunity 'in' Parliament 
to:warn thé mischief-makers of 
the.:consequences of mischief. 
He will-take the wind out of their 
sails. :.There will be no second 
Kerala; The people ‘are wide 
awake: If any such nonsense 
is ‘attempted the democratic re- 
presentatives in Parliament will 
seek toget the Lok Sabha dis- 
solved and go to the Sounas and 
the people. 


Clear ‘Understanding 


' Sri Fernandes impressed mc 
itio: with his clear understanding 
of: the" growing menace to our 
independence,” sovereignty and 
socialism from the large-scale 
presence on our soil of US 


imperislism and its agents. He 
was prepared to admit that PL 
480 money was used not only 
against.the Opposition candidates 
but'also against some Congress 
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candidates whom some people in 
authority, toeing the Birla-John- 
son line, hated most. That was 
why, he said, Congressmen 
should not object to his demand 
for a probe into the use of PL 
480 money in our elections. 
Another aspect of this under-, 


standing was revealed -when of i 


expressed my misgivings about 
the SSP’s eagerness for unity with 
all the Left parties. I said one 
of. them is only: ;progressive in 
label. Many of ‘its leaders are 
known to be pro- -Americans, Sri 


Moe 


of this fact but his, “point: was 


that the rank,and file was genuine, 


and the people also yoted for,this 
party in. good faith., He would; 


therefore, work. for unity at the l 


level of, rank and file and iif, the 
leadership, . did: not change, -its 


ways, it: could ' be? exposed à inno. 


time. LOW oad rst r 


Ansiver' to. Tinpettalisin ^ Sm 2 E 

And,. he seemed) io believe, 
the. only effective: dnswer `: to 
foreign: imperialism ‘and: : docal 
treachery. is to” build democratic 
resistence, of, which, thë people 
have given evidence in the election: 

Now. that.. ax: quantitatively 


democratic. Opposition: thas ;em- 
erged in. Parliament;- ;;táctics; 
hitherto adopted, would naturally 
have to change. ' .One .hopés 


energies will not: be. unnecessarily 


"wasted or exhausted:'. We: must 
conserve ‘our , nervous n:energy. 
We. must : plan. every ‘assault .so 
that it progressively.shatters the 
édifice of reaction and imperia- 
lism. - Corruption ;. is «bad; -But 
the. main enemy. ‘is the:exploiter 
and -his agents. We. must:-train 
our guns. properly’, we: mustuse 
our ammunition.: wisely vand:in 
good purpose. wan ter 

Sri Fernandes has no ,donbts 
that the National GoVernnient 
slogan is only a’ subterfuge‘ for 
an anti-people's front. He himself 
exposed it at the press,conference. 


The Swatantra knows . “that, the. 


Congress Party is: £ cracking, Ap 


and that its Parliamentary,majo-' 


rity is tenuous. But -instead, of 
aiding this wholesome’ process, 
the Swatantra wants to’ buttfess 
the Congress party with “the 
slogan of National .Government:;; 

.A .word. to the socialists 
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. altruistic.idealism:: £o 


minded Congressmen. In last 
week's Mainstream, the “Left 
Independent" correctly exposed 
their irrelevance to national poli- 
tics so long as they remain in the 
Congress. He mentioned some 
mes To that list T would add 
name-« of Sr. Kamaraj 


introspection. His 1 Tamilnad Con- 
‘présst is’ nó' noté! Ctlian fa’ coterie 
of power-seekers and careerists. 
In; New. Delhi he is sometimes 
surrounded by: ..-.petty.: political 
advisers who.cannot'see in poli- 
tics, anything: i more. than" errand 
running. Ts Sri-Kamaraj not partly 
responsible, forj,:the,.ascendancy 


in.the Tamilnad Congress~of. the 


influence; of unscrupulous. trans: 
part. operators.. and their, odd job 
a v «And, docs Si; ‘Ramaraj redise 
that while. the: half-hearted drive 
for. thej collection. „Of: concealed 
money:and: arrears „of. isales'' tax 
alienated ithe traders ! (even. in 


his owg: ‘constituency),: it-did- not . 
. make: the! Congress’ very popular 


among the; masses? Does he realise 
that while the: AICC. resolution 


on urban property. limitation 


created  misgivings: *anióng ` -the 


, traditional Dimples of the Con- 
as well. as , qualitatively strong . 


while’ his’. pud eun atn 
in private conversations “of: the 
fértilizer deal’, PL:480, and devas 
Jüátion; ‘cost shim” ‘the. support .of 
fhe :, basses, ... his, disinclination 
(froma ‘mistaken: sénse of loyalty 
to, the g organisa ion),to come out 
in. the Open. row d ‘his image 
in, the, public" ‘mind?. 


Party: ‘Loyalty: 
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Kamaraj: cannot. easily give up 
an association, lasting almost. half 
a- century. His -Joyalty,-to his :or- 
ganisation. is commendable párti- 
is to invest, the: act of; deserting. 
the -sinking ship with- an air of 

4Let.. him : ;notj; abandon the 
Congress. in a, hurry. But- let him 
consider yif; ;Congress;^can “any 
longer, be;. the- instrument ofso- 
cialism. . an he» be ‘just another 
S.K. Patik or, Atulya "Ghosh or 
Sanjiyar Reddy or Morarji: Desai 


yie "m arias ^ 


Lacan understand., that Sri ` 


or Indira Gandhi? 

One is loyal to the organisa- 
tion because one thinks the or- 
ganisation serves a purpose. Abso- 
lute loyalty to the organisation 
in any circumstance is a kind of 
obstinacy which would not even 

earn anyone the place that Casa- 


Set S Kimin pdb- 2 | Bit of) bita earned by standing on the 


burning deck. 

Is Sri Kamaraj i in the Congress . 
because that is an article of his 
faith or. because he .wants the. 
Congress to serve a purpose?. If’ 
that purpose: cannot be served by 
‘the Congress, “where then is’ his 
position? +, 

„And. those who. ate still in n the 


` Congress—are they the real. Con- 


gressmen or those. who have let: 
it~—Dr. Lohia, "Sri :Dange, Sri 
Namboodiripad: and now. Sri 
Krishna Menon. : 

xI am..not suggesting that Sri 
. Kamariij ‘should: join any other 
political: organisation nor: should 
Sri. Krishna, Menon do so. .Their 
task is fo! give articulation to the 
socialist: urges . of. the .common 
people.'.The time has come when 
he: has :to:serióusly codnsider if 
that ‘can .be: done by. staying in 
the e gi doing nothing 
about, if." B s 


New. ‘Movement -. 


ij 


“Anew. mmiovemenit is ‘sweeping 
Támilnzd: ‘Sri Kamaraj must not 
try’ to''stifle ‘it, ‘He shoüld rather 
channelise it: 'along thé right lines, 
Salvage it from: opportunism. With 
his steadfast": ‘purpose, he, can 
ensure that the Annadorai govern- 
mert'keeps'to the: DMK's pledges 
of'a radical policy. He can help 
Sri-:Anhádorái' resist: both the 


; chauüvinists ` in’ the’ DMK and the 


treacherous advisers outside the 
MK.. 


‘Sri’ Kamaraj should realise 
we are living in‘no Ordinary times. 
The- ‘people arë not just looking 
to. the! leadership to guide them. 
They are ready to act, 

At this historic moment is 
Sri Kamaraj's place by the side 
of the: bosses: or. ‘by the side of 
the. masses? ~ 

‘For long ‘this thought must 
have remained with’ me,’ latent 
and submerged. in a welter of 
confused torment, Sri- Fernandes, 
A course, did not:speak to me 

. But ‘my: meeting with him 
helped. restore the prospective, 
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MUSINGS ON GENERAL ELECTIONS 


Zig-Zag of Political Power 


VR KRISHNA TYER 


pae Fourth General Election has established that 

the Indian people are mentally and morally alive. 
They have shown the Congress and thé world that 
they are not dead wood. The complacent Congress 
leadership has been rudely awakened by the electoral 
blows delivered from the Right and the Left, in the 
South and in the North. í 

Under the spell of self- hypnotism ‘the Congress 
Party imagined itself irremovable. Its real character 
has been capitalist-cum-feudalist, with a sprinkling 
of verbal socialism. Its chameleon complexion has 
now been exposed, because the common people, all 
over the country, have come to realise. that the 
Congress has been guilty of abuse of power, of 
feathering its own nest, of -hypocrisies - and false 
poses and of criminal indifference to the common 
people’s basic needs. 

The people found that - neither the country’s 
security nor its economy, nor its national honour 
could be safely left in their hands. The people 





The author is a well-known progressive leader of 
Kerala who was Minister of Home and Law in the 
Namboodiripad Ministry, 1957-1959. 
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found that while talking socialism the Congress party 
and the Congress governments served the interests 
of monopolists, bankers and the Big Business. 
While talking of economic building up of the nation 
through the public sector it was ‘pressurised easily 
into obeying US Big Business, as in the case of 
devaluation. The country stood shocked at the 
prating about non-alignment. and, an independent 
foreign policy, and of taking sides with the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world, while, in . practice, 
unblushing carrying out of US behests as in the 
case of.PL 480, trade with Vietnam and Cuba, etc. 


Repudiation 


Many instances of double- dealing came to the 
notice.of the people, in Parliament, in the State 
Assemblies and outside. While boasting about 
democracy.the Union and the States under Congress, 
choked the people through an irresponsible bureau- 
cracy. Corruption became universal in the country, 
misuse of political power to suit the personal and 
party interests of tiny and big Congress bosses 
became common, regionalism and communalism and 
linguism of the party which bragged about national 
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unity and integrity became notorious—and the result 
was all-round disgust. 

In short, the immorality and incompetence of 
the Congress regime and the agony of the common 
people at being denied, twenty years after freedom, 
even. food and clothing, produced such insufferable 
misery that they just exploded the Congress nearly 
out of existence in many places. The results of the 
elections do mean substantial repudiation of the 
Congress or rather punishment for its accumulated 
sins; they mean more—a demand for change. Indeed, 
the driving force behind the coming together of 
disparate political parties was the widespread hatred 
for the Congress among the people at many levels. 
In this context, it is interesting. to remember that 
both Bafaki Thangal, Muslim League leader, and 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, the Communist (Marxist) 
leader, have stated, when asked why each in- 
congruously associated with the other, that they were 
prepared to ally even with the devil to defeat the 
Congress. 


Negative 


It is, however, true that the lesson of the polls has 
been merely a censure of the Congress. It was neither 
the spell of the Jan Sangh nor the popularity of the 
Marxists nor the hypnotism of the DMK and 
certainly not the free enterprise slogan of the Swatan- 
tra, that produced these adverse avalanches. 
That is why, even where these parties were fighting 
each other at the polls or some of them were too 
weak to impress, the Congress has been universally 
routed. That is why Congress defeat, in terms of 
seats, has far exceeded the political predictions of 
Opposition astrologers. Of course, the provision 


store has been a stronger political influence in these. 


elections than prestige projects and China and Pakis- 
tan. Even the cow has attacked the symbol ofthe 
bulls in Delhi and UP. It wasalla kind of Opera- 
tion Annihilation of the Congress. 

But taking an overall view of the whole country, 
the trend has been towards the Left in some States 
and towards the Right in others. The truth is that 
the people were disgusted with the Congress and 
Iternative ballot box which 





bout with Morarka or the thumpuam worn w 
the Maharajas and Maharanis or of the victories of 
the militant Hindu near-reactionary Jan Sangh or of 
the double-dyed champion of vesied interests, the 
Swatantra, in many States. In some measure, there 
has been indiscriminate electoral assaults on the 
Congress irrespective ofthe individual worth of their 
candidates orthe reactionary complexion of the 
alternative party. No progressive Indian would 
be happy at the thought that the Jan Sangh 
and the Swatantra have forged ahead in Parliament, 
or at the sight of princes and tycoons making an 
impressive debut in the Lok Sabha. 

A broad conspectus even suggests that, while the 
terrible shocks given to the Congress were just and 
necessary, the ultimate shift in political balance has 
been too sadly to the Right—more towards the 
US than towards the socilist world—  notwiths- 
tanding the ‘slaying’ of Sri S.K. Patil and men 
of his ilk. Iregard the “Marxist” slogan “1967 in 
Kerala, 1972 in Delhi" as false, misleading and 
dangerous nonsense. We have a greater battle to 
fight in 1972 to unseat Reaction in Delhi. Congress, 
as such, is not the enemy. It is Right Reaction and 
US Big Business who lie more entrenched in certain 
non-Congress organisations. 

Speaking of Kerala, we must view the results here 
in the broader background of India. The responsibility 
of providing a progressive and Left-looking adminis- 
tration is all the greater on the Seven-Party United 
Front, when we discern the disturbing shift to the 
Right in the North. The people have dramatically 
invested political faith and powerin them. Will the 
consortium rise to its role? It is not easy to do the 
job, for ideological and class divergences and even 
sharp conflicts do exist among the seven parties. 
There is an unreality in repeating the number 'Seven' 
since some of them have only a token existence and 
have obviously come in as there is no other means 
of getting into the electoral picture of Kerala. How 
else can you explain leaders of the anti-Communist 
front becoming doughty champions of and being 
backed by Communist Marxists? 

On basic questions the class cleavages among 
the seven parties will manifest themselves. Essentially, 


the leadership of its political parties. Sucha vision 
would inspire the people as a whole. Unfortunately, 
the United Front of seven parties has blossmed out of 
a plan of sharing spoils, on the assumption that poli- 
tical power is to be shared only by political parties 
because the seven parties put together are equal to 
the people. The individual antecedents of many, 


way new vistas open before non-Congress Kerala, 
given imagination and dynamism on the part ofits 
new rulers. 


. Talent Needed 


There is the fact that no government can be good 
unless there is competence and talent. On this, it is 


candidates have been. uninspiring, .if not , positively, .oo-eárly to-predict about,the Seven-Party Front. "Will 


vicious. The roles of certain parties in ‘this group in" 
' the past have not been good, either. The tendency to 
make hay when the sun shines can be associated with ° 
some of those who have been returned to the Assem- 
bly on the -Sevén-Party: ticket. ,; Indeed, even the 
people :;have not minded. the: candidate's, worth in. 
their blind.fury against the Congress: That.is:why the 
numbers returned- on ‘the Seven-Party ‘ticket have 
exceeded the calculations:of the leaders of: the Front. 
How far party:cells and bosses will use governmental 
power to their own or their Petty: 8, rand d m 
-to be seen. - SESQ y oM 


Clear Mandate sto qu ME M Sd 


The people want ‘a’ elean- -admiinistration—not a 
change of label but of content. The orie clear mandate 
given thistime has been that the people want food 
and resoniable price levels: First things first, ind food 
is the first ‘thing for lifé. Will the ‘Seven? «Party Gov- 
ernment ‘stand united,” ‘work unitéd arid rouse’ the 
patriotic, productive : forces inside: the State arid: turn 
_ their enétgies against anti-social elenients?: Or will 

it degenerate into a slightly better-than-the Congress 
performance? By ‘Congress misrüle, people have lost 
faith and trust ‘in 'evetything. "We must regenerate 
confidence im a disillüsioned “ people. Will the class- 
interests of the’ various parties in the new.‘ set-üp' be 
able to overcome the. vices of epee cofnririna- 
lish and pulls? — ^" s ^ t 
' In short, can’ we ask’ for a "dlean, icone nbl 
progressive, harmonious ‘administration ‘which will, 
every moment; be with the-people,' struggle.: to meet 
‘the. most primary requirements of:the community and 
subordinaté the anti-social’ tendencies of the ‘classes 
to the larger pürposés -of the ‘masses?'Commitinalism 
has been the báne ‘ of” the Congress’ party: But these 
tendencies: were. nourished’ by the“ commiinity at 
' large from which: havé sprung the’ Sevén Parties also. 
Will they be sensitive to Communal pressures, - which 
may somé time appear' dressed as minority: claims, 
as backward class claims, ‘as ‘réligious ‘groups’ tights? 
There is vast, scope for ‘patriotic ' ‘service, ‘But will 
presbyter be’: ;only priest writ large? 

"The opportunities are brighter ‘now thai ‘in 1957, 
when we ‘were alone' 'and” fragile and, the ‘Congress 
utider Néhru was powerful. "Today there are: aS many 
non-Congress as Congress Ministries, thé Nehru spell 

‘is gone; the church is weaker; "the Seven-Party Front . 
is absolutely mighty. ‘Moreover the ‘present “Madras 
‘Ministry is well disposed and dynamic and will make 
common ‘cause With Kerala ` in’ issues against : the 
Centre. Kerala can give the hiingry’ industries 'of 
Madras cheap power ih ' plerity and ‘ask for Tanjore 
rice. Our project allotments can be'/revised by ` fight- 
ing together witli' Madras. Our State frontiers cari be 
sealed off effectively against smugglers and tax evaders 
by the active co-opératioh of both Governments. Any- 
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itthrow up enough dynamic, imaginative and efficient 
administrators? After all, to work within the Indian 
Constitution, to bend the, obsolescent, contaminated 
and conservative institutions and bureaucratic cadres 
to serve’ progressive policies, requires adroitness which 
is not-easy to obtiain'in'the electoral market. ` 

"The first few "months will: show 'whether the 
“new. adniinistrátion ‘ ‘will answer the challenge “of 
“the ‘people. Can they, will they deliver thé goods? 
"The great’ possibilities, the grave problems, the large 
hopes, the, tremendous goodwill, all these are there. 
"Let us: wish: the new team all success. Let them now 
aim. at ‘sométhitig positive, not negative. 

The elections. have ' given 'an opportunty for the 
ee Congress ; to serve'a historic role. Its obituary 
notice, when it is written, will, certainly. mentior that 
the Kerala Congress, though ‘saturated. with sincere 
Christians, did purge ' politics Of sacerdotal.” interfe- 
rence. But the most , invaluable achievement: of the 
"Kéfala elections, has .beén the nonehtitisation 
of . that | long-paraded ' communal counterfeit, 
Sri. -Manriath, Padmanabhan, who “had , been lured 
"back into the, Congress to.dó élection propa- 
ganda, He has. been , debunked utterly, totally, and 
.this is good for: thé ‘Congress and, the State, Indeed 
pis. propaganda, has". boomieranged - on the - Cóngress , 
this. time. ‘He. i is, of course, ; a Padma Shree! 

AS. for the Congress party in. Kerala,. and perhaps 
‘in India, the only honest course left-open is to adopt 
Gandhij? sold ‘advice—to dissolve. and no longer to 
dissemble. Too long has the Congress. been so many 
things at the same time; and in the,- modern „world, 
polarisation of politico- “economic, forces is." necessary. 
Let it- frankly become : the Conseryative Party of 
India. But the chances are:that ‘till - they perish, they 
‘will squabble for office, for loaves. and fishes. There 
zis no place in it. NOW for honest socialists. 

"The shake-up of the Congress Party has intro- 
dived instability and. many new political and consti- 
tutiorial/problems.'In the wake of the polls in: Kerala 
and: West. Bengal and the demonstration by the CPI 
that their'strength: is. equal (may.be more extensive 
. than-intensive).:a frest dialogue should be begun 
‘between the . Marxists ;and the Communists. They 
-have pledged to the people to govern * together. Left- 
wing forces: will gainistability in: the-country if a 
«moratorium. on their : ‘polemical: . warfare could be 
- declared! by .the two parties: This: is Mem potest 
duty in India 19677. 

The Kerala results ‘and the all-India €—' ‘are 
likely. to ‘produce as” much ‘international as internal 
‘repercussions and reasséssments. I wonder whether 
both Moscow and Washington: ‘could not ‘be 'startéd 
' bythe new hues on the Indian Horizon: India‘is becom- 
ing a political puzzle! after all. It is moving, at least 


'—at last; but whither? Zigzag? ' © ' 
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Face of Extra Parliamentary Authority, 
| KAUSHIKA. EOM = 


QE a few df our problemas: arise fom: tié 
fact that many constitutional provisions, .ori- 
ginally included in high purpose. for . ensuring 
justice, equality, honesty and, independence, have 
tended in practice to reduce the: sovereignty. of the 
people and increase the privilege of.. the elite. Take 
_courts of law, for instance. In our country, judges . 
are held in great reverence. Even when they perform 
functions which are not completely judicial, - their 
word is quoted, with deference und. respect against 
that of the politician.. This, in ideal circumstánces, 
is as itshould be. Butin conditions which are not 
ideal, this may lead to gullibility. 

In.thé' Mundhra enquiry, several procedures. were 
adopted which were not strictly judicial.. The enquiry | 
began with'a flamboyant assertion by the Commission 
that there were no parties to the dispute and that 
the Attorney-General was _ not representing the 
Government but was there only. to’ assist the’ Com- 


mission in arriving at the truth. Later, when Sri. 


H.V.R. Iyengar sought to be represented by ‘counsel 
(Sri Kanga) the Commission. raised its eyebrows and 
‘said, “Listen, Sri Kanga, how can a witness ‘seek | to 
be represented ? There is nothing which the 'Com- 
mission has against’ him. ' There: are only three 
parties to be disputed—the LIC represented by Sri 
Sachindra Chaudhury, Sri H.M. Patel for whom 
Sri K.M. Munshi appears and the: Finance Minister 
for whom nobody appears." Now, how did, the 
Commission:presume in advance that while ' arriving 
atthe truth nothing would be found against the 
Reserve Bank ‘Governor ? More important, ‘how and 
when did the Commission’ change its original’ decision 
and conclude that there were parties to ‘the dispute? 
Even assuming this was valid, how did . it conclude 
there were only three parties?, 

That was.notall The next day Sti T. T. Krish- 
namachari went before the ‘Commission ‘with a 
request for counsel. This was on the ground that 

‘he has been specifically named a party the :previous 
"day. The Commission's response was rather start- 
ling. It wondered how Sri TTK: as a ‘member. of 
the Central.Cabinet, functioning within the: principle 
of joint responsibility, cóuld ask to be: separately 
respresented. . It added that in any event the Attor- 
ney-General was there to represent the Góvernment 


' . which included the. Finance Minister. 


Now, if the, Commission felt that Sri TTK. hid no 
identity in the matter separate from the Cabinet, it.had 
little business to name him specifically as a party. If it 
did or presumed to do so; then clearly, he was entitl- 
ed to separate representation which he was denied. 

And when did the Attorney-General suddenly 
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cease to aek ne Commission in arriving at the 
_ truth and become‘ counsel for the Government? 

i. And 'did' 'the ..Attorney-General represent the 
Government in fact? One has only to read his 
address.to know: he did nothing of the kind. He, in 
fact, pleaded against the Government. He spoke of 
‘pack-door: nationalisation, étc.: 

Thus, neither SriTTK nor the Goveeniient had 
counsel. And there were counsel opposite. The 
Commission thought it fit to proceed to give ‘its 
opinion on such basis... Nehru was naturally cons- 
,trained to remark . that it was : a, one-sided, presenta- 
tion of the'case. 

-" Nor, was. this all. If one goes through the evidence 
. one will be struck by the near-unanimity of. almost 
.all the concerned witnesses that on the day the LIC 
purchased the -Mundhra shares, they. would have had 
no hesitation in buning the shares themselves. The 
witnesses , were all experienced businessmen and 
dealers in. the share and stock markets. They said 
the identity of Mundhra would not have inhibited the 
purchase... „Against all „evidence the Commission 
gave its-opinion. that it should have - ENDS, the 
purchase. 4: 

Nehru raised a ‘pertinent vont The main refe- 
rence to the'Commission was if -the LIC deal . was 
according to sound business. principles and if it was 
_not, why.and how. That is, if the deal, instead. of 
‘resulting in a loss ; ‘of. Rs one.crore or more had 
yielded.a profit, there-was., nothing to enquire into. 
. So the limited,question was why there was a loss. 
The business witnesses deposed that while they 
. would have bought the shares, they. would.not have 
. paid.that price. ^ Who was responsible for paying the 
price? Evidence indicated the officers, ‘but the 
judgment was heavily against the Minister. 

. What the-people forget is.that.all the fanfare was 
‘prearranged. Sri. [IK had been.a marked. man 
from the day he presented his revolutionary May 

1957 budget...The maneater had finalised every 

‘detail of the: plan to throw -out the Minister. The 
people paid for their gullibility. ‘The only gainer 

-was.monopoly. s 

Did the matter., end here? A further Commission 
went into the conduct of the officers concerned, and 
found them guilty, though, in the process, it was 
. tempted to.issue obiter dicta about some quid pro 
quo between Government and.. Mundhra entirely 
-without evidence and- without even seeking to record 
-evidence.,. The Commission went beyond its terms 
to make statements which got . cheap popularity. 
- Again Nehru had to protest. i 

‘But the irony of. it all was that the UPSC 
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constituted itself into a Super Commission, rejected 
the findings of the Commission of enquiry and 
exonerated the officers, The UPSC thought it fit 
to be more judicial than the judicial enquiry. 

In the end, therefore, the Minister suffered.: The 
top bureaucrats stuck together and saved members 
of. their tribe from dishonourable - dismissal. The 
class succeeded. The people lost. And, is. it any 
wonder that one of ‘the. lucky officials, Sri H.M. 
Patel, is now a pillar of the Swatantra Party? Nehru’s 
pathetic question where, if there was no guilt, was 
constructive responsibility:and why Sri TTK had 
to resign at all, was lost in the din raised cleverly by 
the manipulators. . Poo spe n x 

I will give one moré instance. There was a dis- 
pute over the Madras legislation" giving protection to 
tenants. The High Court hearing the case remarked 
severely on the conduct of a Collector, holding him 
to have been partisan to the tenants. The, Secre- 
tariatadvice to Sri Kamaraj, the Chief Minister, 
was to take action against the Collector. Sri 
Kamaraj stoutly declined saying that. the Collector 
had done no more than implement the legislation. 
The court's comments were at best an.opinion, The 
court had every right to pronounce on the validity 
of thelaw. Government would be bound: by such 
judgement but not by its opinion. There was furore 
in the press and much pompous show was made of 
the rule of law etc. -At this time the veteran leader 
“Periyar” entered the battle and went on squarely 
denouncing the Court. A demand ‘was made that 
action should be taken against . “Periyar”. 

: Kamaraj refused to do so on the: ground that the 
Court had plenary powers to take contempt action. 
The court finally took this action. “Periyar” repeated 
his charges in the Court and was let off ' with a ‘fine 
though he could have been sent to jail under the law. 

I am citing this to say in the first instance that 
obiter dicta sometimes may affect honest men; and 
secondly to poitit out that the .press.and the people 
expect Government 'to. ‘make -politically untenable 
decisions in orderto uphold a Wague dignity when 
even a court would not ‘go beyond imposing a nomi- 
nal fine. © e AO Cups eR de 
: Nehru once raised.a storm of ‘protest for saying 
that the Courts must reflect the social:climate. He 
was told that this was: the . concern ‘of the legisla- 
tures and not of Courts. But the burden of his state- 
ment was missed.. How. ‘correct he'was. has been 
proved subsequently. In deciding quite a number 
of cases involving the fundamental rights of citizens, 
Courts have often upheld: various: acts -of wanton 
arrest. But where such rights were claimed in de- 
fence of property, .they were often granted, such as 
the judgement holding the various land: acts ‘invalid 
or propounding the principle that..even the quantum 
of compensation was.justiciable. There is, of coutse, 
the classic case of the Wage Board award for 
journalists. Interpretation.of càpacity to pay was 
fully extended. jecur de nd . 

It is not my case that the Courts. were influenced 
in any way. Butin effect, though not in intention, 
the sum total of. the judgments heavily leans on 
the side of the status quo. The Courts are supreme 
in interpreting the law. And all that Nehru meant 
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Sri, 


was that such interpretation must reflect the urges 
of the people and must not result in an advantage to. 
the status quo. . Í 
The concept of judicial independence, without 

doubt a very eminent concept, enshrined in our 
Constitution, in effect results in circumstances which 
the “classes” are able to take advantage of more 
than the ‘“masses”.' The people must beware of 
asking for the Minister's head on the basis of 
obiter dicta. Such morbidity will: lead us close to 
judgment by majority opinion, for the popular 
demand for .a Minister’s head creates a climate for 
opinions being expressed for the sake of popularity, 
as, I am certain, happened in the Mundhra case. 

" ' If obiter dicta can remove a Minister or a Chief 
Minister or à Prime Minister, we will be introducing 
an extra-Parliamentary form of Government wherein 
the Ministers, instead of being answerable to 
Parliament, will be at the mercy of extra-Parliamen- 
tary organs. Slowly, the sovereignty of the people, 
which Parliament symbolises, will yield place to the 
privilege of the elite. ©“ t 
.' This is not to say that corrupt Ministers should 
never be judged. I; make two points here. The 
first is that seldom does a’ demand for action against 
acorrupt Minister gather dangerous momentum 
unless it isin the interest of the ruling class. There- 
fore, people must beware of the frequent clamour. 
'Secondly, a system must be devised whereby either 
the Rajya Sabha under the Vice President, or some 
other body of Parliament is given the power to 
investigate and pronounce on Minister's guilt. The 
sovereignty of Parliament should not be surrendered. 
^... Of course, whatever the procedure, the theoretical 
possibility always remains that the majority party in ` 
Parliament may elect a leader even after he is 
pronounced guilty. In fact it very nearly happened 
in Orissa. Do we respect the concept of democracy 
or not in such a case ? I think we should. For, after 
all the party which elects, accepts the responsibility 


for the resultant. unpopularity. Ithas to go to the 


people which can reject it. In every case, even if it 
means condoning of corruption, the people must be 
accepted as the masters. 

Corruption, bad as it is, is not India's greatest 

problem. India's real problem is poverty. The 
choice is not easy between an honest man who is 
static, incompetent and unenterprising and a corrupt 
man who is dynamic, competent and full of ideas. 
This was Nehru's conflict in the case of Sri Kairon 
and Sri Patnaik. 
. Apart from this, while corruption is bad and 
inefficiency worse, past experience unmistakably 
establishes that their exposure and subsequent punish- 
ment are always the result of Big Money campaign to 
defeat socialist policies. Sri Malaviya might or 
might not have been corrupt; but he had to go for 
his socialism. Sri TTK’s first resignation was the 
price he had to pay for his May 1957 budget. His 
second was the price for his resistance to the World 
Bank. Sri Krishna Menon might or might not have 
been a good Defence Minister. But he had to go 
s for his lapses but for his fierce and fearless socia- 
ism. 
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Are these the only Ministers either (supposedly) 
corrupt or inefficient? What about the others ? 
Why is it that the others have escaped and only these 
suffered ? This is a question the people must ask 
themselves. Sri Patil may or may not be responsible 
for the Railway disasters. But if instead of Sri Patil, Sri 
Menon had been the Railway Minister would he have 
escaped attack and finally overthrow ? Conversely, 
if instead of Sri Menon, Sri Patil had been the Minis- 
ter at the time of the NEFA reverses, would. he. have 
been forced to go ? Would the Big Business at home 
and American Imperialism. abroad; their managed 
press and their lobbyists in Parliament have let down 
their showboy and :henchman ? Not’ a ripple: was 
heard when. we-had to withdraw in Kutch.. I: am not 
blaming | ‘Sri Chavan, for. the odds in Kutch were 
against us.as they were in NEFA. And Sri Chavan 
proved his merit during the subsequent conflict with 
Pakistan. But, if Sri Menon had been the Defence 
Minister at. the time of fhe Kutch. Teverses, what 
would have been his fate?-1 5. uos 

Now let us take up the institutions - a the 
Auditor General. and the.Public Service Commission. 
Of course; the PSC has a: somewhat lower | consti- 
tutional status. In the case of" the , Auditor, General, 
every remark of. his is held.to be sacred, ‘It would be 
good to hold it so, provided the -bonafides are, clear, 
In one case, at least, the, Auditor General’s continued 


remarks against a Minister and the way he’ timed an . 


Audit report eyoked suspicion of colourable. exercise 
of function. The suspicion was heightened by. the 
fact tbat another Minister who had, reason. to, be 
happy. with the „Auditor: General’s action appointed 
him to a Salaried post (after retirement) contrary to 
the, lettet and spirit of" the Constitution. , Latet this 
ex-Auditor General ‘accepted a: lucrative - post. ina 
private firm. 


And who are the people: chosen to, fill: the: post? 


The present , Auditor General’ again is an ICS 
official whose. ‘association with, a: Big Business 
was talked about freely. jn the Capital. ‘Is it proper 
that a remark from such a person must be held to be 
sufficient’ to .demand, the resignation ‘of a Minister 
and even the Prime Minister? May.be the argument 
isthat such people should not be made Auditors 
General. But'my position is that i in the present : “class” 

structure, these authorities are bound to act’ for the 
“class” against, the people i in any case, mes 


Parliament  " ^," ' ^ it 


M 


And finally the pitiless of Parliament. ‘Every | 


member of Parliament must no doubt have absolute 
immunity for anything said or done in exercise-.of 


his Parliamentary function. But there, the privileges | 


must stop. Sri. George Fernandes did a.great .service 
to the rights and sovereignty of the people by uphold- 
ing himself before the Privileges Committee. Parlia- 


ment enhanced its reputation 'and- digni by its 


judgment on his case: 
To sum up: concepts like adniinisttative and 


judicial independence and the'inviolate authority of 


bodies Jike: the Auditor General: and the Public 
Service Commission are all intended - well. But in 
effect they have been used to introduce extra-Parlia- 
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‘the - sovereigntly -of' Parliament: 


mentary government. Though the people are romanti- 
cally attracted to such concepts, their gullibility and 
innocence are exploited by the ruling class. Similarly 
the privileges of Parliament, however well intended, 
may have sometime the.effect of defeating the people. 
In any case we should not become prisoners of con- 
cepts. It is well to remember that more often than 
not those concepts: ate only a camouflage for the 
erplonanon of the-people. by the ‘‘classes”, 

-The Swatantra: Party, by invoking the sanctity of 
these. concepts, advances the cause of the ‘‘classes” 
and at the same time appears to be principled. The 
progressive parties, sometimes ‘fall into the trap. 
They should not blindly succumb .to the temptation 
ofsinvoking extra-Parliamentary concepts. . 

.; Does.it mean, then; that there are to be no judi- 
cial, audit and other checks at all.? Will such a posi- 
tion not lead to extreme arbitrariness ? 


Real solution. 


' It is here thàt thé socialist Sondeo comes in. Only 
in.a socialist society. where the **classes" have been 
abolished. will all such concepts work. Only in such 
a society willthe source:of corruption ‘be eliminated. 
Thisisone of the.most powerful reasons for socia- 
lism.'& non-socialist.society is- essentially an unethi- 


cal ‘society. If authorities with statutory independence 


are to:function honestly, they must be released from 
the ¢lutches' of the classes: That can be done only 
if the'classes are’ abolished. This is an essential 
rationale ‘of socialism. By missing this point the 


.Santhanam:Committee got enmeshed in sterile pro- 


positions.:Of. course, Sri “Morarji Desai cannot be 
expected’ to have either the imagination or conviction 


'to"understand all this. Hence his infantile suggestións e 


of. Lok Pal etc. A 

. Till such time as: we five’ a socialist society. all 
‘concepts will operate in favour of the classes. The 
‘nearest approximation to people's'. soveréignty is 
` Though the ruling 
party might’ commit excesses, it can be fought politi- 
cally..But the insidious tyranny of concepts is more 
difficult to resist, for'.the people’ are imprisoned in 
romanticism and rendered numb and inactive." 

: ‘Of course even in a. class-ridden society such as 
ours, institutions -like Courts, Auditor Generaletc. 
will. function, though inadequately. There will even 
be limited gains‘from:such institutions for the people, 
lam not pleading for' the immediate abolition of 
these bodies. But their usefulness must be understood 
in perspective. While their limited usefulness may be 
exploited, we: should not invest them with undue 


“sa netity. 


‘Honest discussion’ of any issue becomes difficult 
in India becausé eveni the victim does not understand 


.the'cause and source’ of ‘the victimisation. Casuistry 
reigns- supreme as when the “Statesman” 


comment- 
ing on. Harrison Salisbuty’s plainspeaking on Ameri- 


-can tyranny in .Vietnam had nothing more to say 


than compliment the democracy that allowed a 


5a lisbury to call a.spade a spade! 


' In the end, concepts. and Slogansinthe name of 
nationalism, democracy, justice and respectability are 
always twisted to suit the needs of the **class", There 
must bea war on this 'subterfuge. 
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pude Scale I ndustries 


In. Indian Econmy . 


i DHANRAJ ACHARYA 


re phenomenal 
small ‘industries - during the 
last decade is impressive and 
encouraging. There has been an 
increasé in the number of units, in 

the volume of production, in the 
wide range of new products and 
mobilisation of resources by small 
entre preneurs haying | no past 
experience of such .enterprise. 
While appreciating these. éfforts 
ofa new class of entrépreneurs, 


‘growth of 


we have to understand the 
innumerable difficulties . faced 
- by them. 


' deco n 


Diversified Activity et p pt 


Before the begining of. Seoni 
Five-Year Plan, the. Planning 
Commission realised the need for 
diversified industrial activity all 
over the country,, and so. Ford 
Foundation experts were invited 


to study and advise on the future: 


course of development. They 
made valuable suggestions about 
the technical, marketing and 
financial -assistance to be offered 
for the development, of. small 
industries. These views- ‘were 
subsequently endorsed by the 
Government, and steps , were 
accordingly taken by them. The 
Kurvey Committee, which drew 
up plans for the development of 
village and small industries in: the 
Second, Plan, recognised , the 
urgency of their , obtaining in- 
creased supply of consumer goods 
and for reducing’ unemployment 
and under-employment. ‘The 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956, while emphasising’ the rolé 
of village and small , iridustries, 
mentioned that the aiii of ‘State 
policy was to ensure that the 
decentralised sector ^ secured 
sufficierit vitality to be self-sup- 
porting and its development was 
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UN QA ERS ur 
integrated. with that dt large- 
scale industry. ‘The State would, 
thérefore, concentrate on'measures 
designed to improve the'competi- 
tive strength of the ‘small-scale 
producer. ‘For this,’ it was essen- 
tial that the technique of 'pro- 
duction should be continually 
itnptoved and modernised. - 

"Thé industrial map ‘of India’ 
after 18 years shows ‘further 
concentration `of ° industries at 
developed centres. ' The economic 
implications of dispersal’ of indus- 


- trial activities have not been fully 


comprehended by our rulers, The 
policy and allied structure evolved 
out of" these ' efforts was the crea- 
tion of ‘a. Development Wing at 
tlie "Centre ‘looking ‘after the 
interests of large-scale industries, 
and development of ‘small indus- 
tries ‘was entrusted to th? State 
Governments, Though the Second 
and” Third ‘Plans were’ mainly 
devoted tó industrial develo pment 


it only proceeded in a very lop- 


sided manner— with development 
based on imported machinery 
and ràw. materials and foreign 
collaboration. : 


Large Industies | BEN aay 


' During the last 10 years, we 
have heard much about foreign 
collaboration and high premium 
on scarce imported raw materials. 
In fact, development should have 
been in..the .reverse direction. 


` The 'entire generation of indus- 


trialists. which | courageously 
participated | and supported the 
national . liberation , Movement 
against foreign imperialism : ‘for 
independent ' indystrial, develop- 
ment, got so fascinated by foreign 
collaboration, .technica] | know- 
how and raw materials, ‘that it 
shed all national considerations, 
If one looks at the scramble for 
foreign ‘collaboration, , high 
premiums on imported raw mate- 


rials and the consequent. shortage 
of foreign exchange, one has to 
bow. one's head in, shame. 

Our vast country. is under- 
developed. It has immense natu- 
ralresources, labour power and 
a robust and healthy nationalism, 
Any policy which ‘tends to make 
the best use of these resources is 
the only policy in the national 
interest, Let us now review of 
the last 10 years., jus ur 

At present, there are approxi- 
mately two lakhs of registered and 
unregistered small industry 
factories employing nearly . 1:33 
crores of .persons, scattered all 
over the country. This number 
could have been. multiplied, had 
not, the.. Central Government 
adopted. a step-motherly attitude 
towards small industry. 


Excess To Big Business? a 
. The industries registered ünder 
the “Development -Wing of. the 
Central Government are assured 
of everything required. to .run 
them successfully. They got 80. 
per cent of their raw ‘material 
requirement, imported and indi- 
genous. There is a long list of 
foreign collaboration deals to, their 
credit. The . major. part of the 
social surplus . through institutio- 
nal finance is, offered to. them. 
As..for, the market, they have 
unrestricted . freedom to, charge 
the consumer exhorbitantly, which 
ends to influence the Industrial 
Policy of the Central Govern- 
ment, Even then they lack the 
desire and enthusiasm to develop 
indigenous resources and -there 
is.also'no such compulsion from 
the authorities. Today we see, the 
total absence of such orientation. 
There is no foreign. exchange, 
no local resources based on 
agro-industries at the lowest level. 
Even sprayers and dusters are 
imported from America. i 
Small industries can very 
successfully emerge .as ancillary 
units, For ancillary industries 
large-scale units have to offer all 
possible encouragement, technical 
know-how and all resources to 
small. units. Clusters of indus- 
tries can develop even outside the 
periphery of crowded centres 
like Bombay. For example, if 
Bombay possesses a heavy 
automobile base, then ancillaries 
can.be started Outside, Bombay, 
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ptopérly backed by large units. 
But the whole trend is to create 
‘an ancillary just neat the factory 
under different names and agen- 
cies. Because of such trends, 
technique, knowledge, organisa- 
tion and capital do not flow to 
the lower levels. 

The Central Government 
propagates the concept of anci- 
llary industry; but there is ‘no 
administrative measure to imple- 
ment the concept. In these 
circumstances the placing of 
the | development of ancillary 
industry under the State-is not 
proper, because it has: no control 
whatsoever over the large-scale 
sector. We, therefore, find that 
the development -of - ancillaries is 
neglected because -of the : non- 
cooperative attitude of the: large- 
Scale sector. -The co-operation 
and support of thé large-scale 
sector is the prerequisite’ of 
ancillary development as it is 
assured of market and raw. 
material. i 


Import Quofa ice 


In spite of this: discouraging 
atmosphere small entrepreneurs in 
many States have ventured on 
items produced : by the large 
sector. For example, in radio 
manufacturing,’ there "are 30 
large-scale units and 800 small 
units all'over the country. The 
small units are given 30 per cent-of 
imported components ‘while 'the 
large-scale units get 70 per cent. 
Even then the smaller units are 
not wiped out but promise better 
quality. Here again the: State 
Governments ' have done little to 
influence this course of develop- 
ment. If we look at the entire 
allotment, we find there is great 
scope for improving the situation. 
The State Governments: have 
constantly to  pressurise the 
Centre to release necessary raw 
material and financial resources 
in favour of the small units. ` 

It is a very difficult task even 
to obtain meagre allocations for 
small units. The major -portion 
is manipulated in favour of deve- 
loped centres in the country. 
There is an almost complete 
denial of opportunities to the 
small scale sector. The remarks 
of the International Perspective 
Planning Team are thought-pro- 
voking: “There is a high premium 
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on getting raw materials by pres- 
suring Officials or operating in 
the open market. Too much time 
and energy of officials are being 
diverted from real development 
problems. The need to be near 
the raw material control authority 
and the open market centre is a 
strong centralising ’- force ‘that 
opposes attempts to Iduuy i tor, 
outlying areas.’ ryt 


Two-ptice Structure 


This policy of raw. y saterial 
allocation has resulted in creating 
a two-price structüre. The raw- 
materials; which 'are supposed to 
be scarce are available in abun- 
dance. in the open market’ at 
a high" premium, Normally the 
source of these ,Suppliés , can ónly 
be located at a point. of surplus 
obtained in large units which is 
used for speculative gains. Recep- 
tly the ‘enactment of. the Scarce 
Industrial Material Control Order 
suddenly brought down the rates 
of copper from ‘Rs 12/- to Rs 8/- 
per Kg. This shows that, the 
artificial ‘Scarce. conditions ‘are 
created to pressurise í Government 
for higher allotments án. favour 
of large units. 

Secondly, as regards ' “credit 
facilities, " also the situation is 
alarming. The studies conducted 
by the Working Group for Small 
Industries in planning reveal that 
for each rupee, invested by the 
Government Rs 5/-is mobilised; by 
large-scale industry, whereas in 
the small ‘scale sector for every 
rupeé of Government the’ enter- 
preneur has mobilised Rs. 8/- 
from private resources, . friends, 
relatives and money-lenders. The 
entirefinancial structure Of the 
country is set towards commercial 
financing. Institutional finance is 
more or less geared up for the. big 
industries.  " 

The commercial banks: in the 
country have rot responded to the 
credit guarantee’ scheme’ “of the 
Reserve Bank designed for small 
industry. The State Bank ‘suffers 
badly in this ‘matter. The outlook 
developed over: so many decades 
prevents them from’ adopting a 
promotional attitude. - 

Financial institutions ‘like the 
State Financial Corporation have 
evolved such a complicated struc- 
ture of procedures and rules that 
it has not ‘made any headway in 


the under-developed regions. 11S 
necessary that a realistic assess- 
ment coupled with a promotional 
outlook be adopted immediately 
so that no set-back is experienced. 
Merely. multiplicity of organisa- 
tions does’ not assure tangible 
help to small units. Unless these 
changes ^ are brought about 
there ‘is no future for small 
; industries in the under-developed 
areas. 

The other difficulties faced by 
the small: industries are also 
serious. ‘The country has no 
tradition of technically-oriented 
industries. The: people have ‘been. 
producing. goods. ‘with the 
same: ‘old’ techniques and as 
such they "are not ` acquainted 
with modern" processes. Govern- 
ment institutions like the Small 
Irdustries Service Institute should 
lave à' wide network iri the under- 
developed areas and also training 
programmes for candidates coming 
from: these regions. The impor- 
tance of this is not edequetely 
understood.  - 

If any smali industrialist is 
asked “to comment ori the activi- 
ties! of these: institutes he would 
frankly say ‘that -the schemes 
prepared by them. and the assis- 
tance offered are'far from provi- 
ding practical guidance toa new 
entrepreneur, particularly in the 
less developed regions. It is ridicu- 
lous to present-a scheme prepared 
ten years back to'an entrepre- 
neur when the entire’ cost structure 
has undergone: radical change. 
But'then; the Institute. does not- 
feel it' necessary to revise its 
scheme: and. guide the entrepre- 
neur properly: 


Marketing . 


‘For any. sags of industrial 
production, marketing i is a serious 
problem. In this respect also the 
small industries’ are facing keen 
competition from the large indus- 
tries. . The "ordinary ` processing 
industries have to face competi- 
tion, from. the large-scale sector 
which ‘is receiving 80 per- cent of 
controlled raw materials much 
below market rates. Because of 
the two-price "structure prevailing 
in the country, the flow of capi- 
tal is naturally towards the indus- 
try promising quick returns, The 
tendency of earning profits on 
scarce materials cannot be checked 
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by sermonising but only by a 
concrete administrative mechanism 
aimed at eliminating the price 
differance. ` 


In the Government’s purchase 
programme a concession of 15 
per cent price preference has been 
offered to small units which 
further gets nullified by complica- 
ted procedure and rules, so that 
small industries normally do not 
find it profitable to participate 
in the Government purchase pro- 
gramme. 


Marketing of products is a 
major problem for small units. 
They are unable to build up a 
big edifice of advertisement, sales 
organisation and financial support. 


All State agencies must be geared 
up fully so ‘that small units can 
market their products profitably. 

The Government has not come 
out unhesitatingly and unreser- 
vedly in favour of the develop- 
ment of ‘small-scale industries. 
They are fed on residue material 


and at the convenience of the big. 


monopolists. These large-scale 
industries have surreptitiously. 
introduced a new element of specu- 
lation in the garb of few large and 
small units-in the industrial sector 
whose Operations are only to, earn 
profits by.speculation on scarce 
raw material and create shortages 
‘to earn better profits for the large- 
scale industries. The Government 
must come down heavily on such 


Bihar ; : What Elections Have 


rus ‘outcome of the recent 
General Elections in Bihar has 
proved both the. Congress opti- 
mists arid the Left cynics wrong. 
Only a few weeks before the 
elections, a Congress leader ex- 
pressed the hope that the Congress 
would come to’ power in Bihar 
with a bigger majority and he re- 


marked that no raj had lasted in ` 


this country for less than a hun- 
dred years. On the other hand, 
a Left intellectual held that in.the 
' present era, the Hindi States, parti- 
cularly Bihar, had no revolutionary 
role to play and they would con- 
tinue to be the stronghold of 
reaction and chauvinism. In his 
opinion, only Kerala, West Beng- 
al and Andhra have a progressive 
role to play. The Congress which 
had always taken Bihar for gran- 
ted, has got only 128 out of 318 
Vidhan Sabha seats. In 1957, 
Congress got 210 Vidhan Sabha 
seats and in 1962 it won 185 Vi- 
dhan Sabha Seats. No Congress 
leader ever thought of this situa- 
tion in which the Congress would 
be thrown out of power. 

Bihar had been facing a diffi- 
cult situation since the middle 
of 1964. In 1965, the situation 
took an unprecedented turn, and 
the police had to open fire near 
the Patna Secretariat, and then 
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began a rein of terror — the 
people were beaten, arrested and 
insulted indiscriminately and the 
situation was aptly termed by Sri 
T. J.S. George, the then editor of 
Searchlight and a victim of repre- 
ssion, as ‘Revolt in Bihar. ~ 


Digging Own Grave * ^ . 


;, The Chief Minister Sri K. B. 
Sahay and his lieutenants did not 
pay any heed to the public dis- 
content and went on intensifying 
the repression and trying to solve 
the problems of food, prices, un- 
employment, dearness allowance 
etc. by making, ‘speeches’ and 
shifting the blames on. the Oppo- 
sition leaders and parties, parti- 
cularly the Communists. His 
alliance with the backward castes 
inside the Congress turned the 
upper caste leaders against him 
and in the Bihar Congress Elec- 
tion Committee he found him- 
self in a minority." The central 
Congress leadership, unlike du- 
ring the days of Nehru, was divi- 
ded. The Congress President hel- 
ped and stood by Sri Sahay while 
others were against him and help- 
ed the intrigues against him, But 
all the central and the provincial 
Congress leaders ignored the most 
important element, the “voter”, 
Everyone of them took him for 


speculative elements occupying 
vantage positions in the industrial 
field. Speculators in close collu- 
sion with big monopolists and top 
bureaucrats have almost wrecked 
the whole spirit and substance 
of the Five Year -Plans. They 
have been able to turn even the 
politicians into a purchasable 
commodity. Industrial progress 
indicates the health of the Nation. 
But the cancer of monopoly and 
speculation has gone so deeply 
into the body politic that it can 
only be removed by a strong 
organisation of genuine and 
influential industrialists, inspired 
by healthy nationalism and support 
from the Central and State 
Governments. 


Revealed 


granted. Prices kept on rising 
and the public discontent moun- 
ting. Students were dissatisfied 
and the teachers angry, for the 
situation inside the universities 
and colleges had deteriorated 
considerably. The Education 
Ministers had, in the name of re- 
forming the educational world 
always tried to establish the do- 
mination of their castemen. The 
Government tried to pacify the 
students by firing on them. The 
police and the students clashed at 
a number of places and each time 
and at each place, few precious 
lives were sacrificed. The Chief 
Minister refused judicial probes in 
me beginning but agreed to later 

The people failed to under- 
aad his logic. He said, there 
was no case for enquiry and the 
firings were justified. The people 
retorted, if the firings were jus- 
tified, why the Chief Minister be 
reluctant to order the enquiry and 
he must order the probe without 
any fear, to prove himself justified. 
The way in which the enquiry was 
ordered in the Muzaffarpur firing 
increased the suspicion. 


Shadow of Satan 


Administrative inefficiency 
and corruption made the drought 
situation worse. The BDOs 
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and MLAs worked hand in 
glove and they successfully sent 
foodgrains into the black market. 

Everyday the Congress. Go- 
vernment proved its inefficiency 
and inability to look after the aff- . 
airs of the State. The talk of the ` 
imposition of the President’s rule 
was yet another proof of the break- , 
down of the administration. The 
issue of Chief Secretaryship ex- 
posed the Government. 


Mistakes 


The Congress leaders 
mistook the public anger as a 
sign of discontent only against 
the Sahay Ministry and not against 
the Congress as a whole. The: 
three other leaders — Sri M.P. 
Sinha, Sri Satyaendra Sinha and 
Sri Binodanand Jha— combined 
together to oust Sri Sahay and 
they gave an impression that 
they were with the people., The. 
outcome of the ticket distributions’ ` 
disappointed the Raja of Ramgarh 
and his mentors—Sri Binodanand 
Jha and Sri Dinesh Singh. The 
Raja could not get sufficient num- 
ber of tickets for liis followers and 
his remaining inside the . Cong- 
ress seemed to be impossible. 
Inside the Congress, he would 
have been only a small chieftain, 
could not have wrested the. lea- 
dership of the Rajput group, not 
to say of the Chief Ministership. 

In the beginning, the Raja 
thought of sending his’ mother 
Smt Sasank Manjari Devi out of 
the Congress and. reviving the 
Janata Party and fighting the 
adversaries, but later he realized 
the futility of this move and he’ 
left the Congress with his suppor- 
ters. It is to be noted’ that he 
could not take all his supporters 
out of the Congress. Some of 
his supporters such as the Raja 
of Maksudpur and Sri P: 
Ghose did not accompany him 
out of the Congress. The Raja 
along with Sri Mahamaya Pra- 
sad Sinha revived the Janata Party 
under a new name 'Jan Kranti 
Dal’. Sri Mahamyaa 'Prásad 
Sinha was elected President of 
the Dal and’ he announced that 
he would contest against, Sri K.B. 
Sahay from Patna West consti- 
tuency. It is to be remembered 
that the Raja and Sri Mahamaya 
Prasad Sinha had the blessings of 
Sri Binodanand Jha. lt was 
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announced at one stage that Sri 
Jha himself might join the Dal. 

. The Raja had grievances agai- 
nst both Sri K.B. Sahay and Sri 
Satyendra Narain Sinha. He 
had always been against Sri K.B. 
Sahay. He turned. against Sri 
Satyendra Narain Sinha as he 
thought him. responsible for wor- 
king against him' in connection 
with the ticket distribution be- 
cause Sri Satyendra Sinha did not 
like the leadership of the Rajput 


. faction slipping out-of his hands. 


- The: Raja filed his ‘nomination 
papers from ‘both ‘the -places— 
Jalalpur in Saran and. Nabinagar 
in Gaya—from where Sri Satyen- 


' dra Narain-Sinha was contesting. 
` Many prominent leaders of the: 


Congress including the great par- 
liamentarian Sri Satya Narain 
Sinha, Sri Binodanand Jha, Sri 
Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav, Sri 
Kedar’ Pandey; .Sri_. Satyendra 
Nardin Sinha, Sri M.P. Sinha and 
Dr. Ram Subhag Singh changed 
their constituencies. This ‘along 
with Sri Sahay’s filing his papers 
from 16 places.and later withdraw- 


‘ing from 14 of them. created an 


unfavourable impact on the minds 
of the people and proved to. be 
an indication of weakness. 


Election Machinery, 


The Congress election machi- 
nery . remained ineffective, the 
Congress worked against’ one 
another openly arid a- large rium- 
ber of prominent ‘Congtessnien 
süch-as Sri, Kamalnath Jha, “Sri 
Dasu Singh, ‘Rani Jyotirmayi 
Devi, Sri Surajnath Chaubey ; Sri 
pene Pe Sri- Mahádevanand 
Giri, '€Chunkà: Hembrom 
and sh Sanath Raut revòlted and 
worked against'the Congrėss'can- 
didates. Every ‘caste leader of 
the Congress worked for the su- 
ccess of his followers and' the vd 
feat, of others. 


“The Congréss failed to attract 
good and young people to it ‘and 
the’ tickets were, given to’ persons 
belonging to the families of ex-za- 
mindars’. and businessmen. "To 
give some examples, Smt. Prati- 
bha Devi, daughter of Sri C.P.N. 
Sinha, Sri Chandra Madliav Pra- 
sad Singh, son of.Sri Parasnath 
Singh who was once private sec- 
retary to Sri G. D. Birla, Raja 
Narayan Bikram Shah’ and : ‘Sti 


ae 
1 


P.D. Himmatsingka were given 
tickets. 

Sri Binodanand Jha’s strate- 
gy was a carefully devised one. 
He thought, he would try to bring 
the JKD (Jan Kranti Dal) with 
the Congress and head the Go- 
vernment after the General Elec- 
tion. 


Editor’s View 


The situation of the Congress 
party during the election was des- 
cribed by the editor of the Indian 
Nation (February 26, 1967) in 
the following words: “And 
where was the Congress in Bihar 
on the eve of the General Elec- 
tion? There were the majority 
and minority groups with a num- 
ber of subgroups and eventually 
they failed to submit an agreed 
list. Candidates were then im- 
posed upon Bihar Congress by 


the Parliamentary Board.” The 
: editor further remarked : 


“it is 
the anxiety of certain castes to 
establish their Raj which has 
brought Congress to this stage 
and if the tendency is not given 
up, tlie next election may reduce 
the Congress strength still further.” 

" A united front had been for- 
med towards the end of the year 
1965. The SSP, the CPI, 
the CPM, and a number of minor 
parties had joined the front.’ The 
Raja and his party, JKD, joined 
the front in January this year. 
The PSP and the Jan Sangh re- 
fused to have any truck with the 
Front. The Jan Sangh put up 
267° candidates for the Vidhan 
Sabha and contested almost all 
the Lok Sabha seats. The PSP 
contested 181 Vidhan Sabha seats. 
All attempts to bring the PSP 
into ‘the Front failed. Its leader, 
Sri Basawan Singh had a strong 
dislike for the SSP leaders and 
he, acting with the blessings of 
an erstwhile PSP leader and 
now à virtual saint, did not seem 
to be interested, in the defeat of 
the Congress. 

The Congressmen expected to 
come to power again becasse both 
the PSP and the Jan Sangh 
were out to help them by spli- 
ting the  anti-Congress votes. 
The Jan Sangh and the PSP 
contested Patna, Monghyr and 
Jamshedpur seats to help defeat 
the Opposition candidates. Be- 
sides the Jan Sangh and the PSP 
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two other parties CPM and 
the Swatantra Party, unwillingly, 
contributed their might towards 
the Congress success. The CPM 
having no effective say in the 
politics of the State, and. acting 
under the influence and advice of 
some of the ultra-revolutionary 
leaders of their party in West 
Bengal, set up candidates in Jam- 
shedpur and helped the Congress 
candidates to win. The .CPI 
lost three Assembly seats and one 
Parliamentary seat in Jamshedpur. 
On the other hand, the CPI 
leaders acted tactfully and with 
reason. They helped the CPM, 
and with the help of the CPI, 
the Left Communists could win 
four Vidhan Sabha seats. The 
Swatantra Party under the lea- 
dership of Sri Jaleshwar . Prasad, 
a. relation of late Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, put up 128 candidates. 


Patna Firing 


On January 3, a meeting of 
the Congress candidates was held 
in Patna where the AICC elec- 
tion in-charge Sri Gulzari ' Lal 
Nanda spoke. According to re- 
ports, Sri Satyendra Narain Sinha, 
the leader of the Congress dissi- 
dents was not actively taking part 
in the meeting. Every Congress 
candidate was given a-jeep and 
about three thousand rupees in 
cash. The Congress candidates 
also got financial resources from 
the private funds of' the group 
leaders. While they were jubi- 
lantly returning to the constituen- 
cies, the police opened fire at 
Patna January 5 and about a do- 
zen people were killed.’ The 
trouble started at two places— 
on the by-pass road near 
College of Commerce and near 
the Chajjubagh residence of Sri 
Sahay. The major incidents in- 
volving the State Transport and 
a few students were ‘aggravated 
by the tactlessness and repression 
of the police and the officers. 
The Indian Nation reported on 
January 5, “Gandhi Maidan was 
littered with stones, bricks and 
hume pipes". The ' Khadi Bha- 
wan was burnt. It is said, an in- 
quiry was pending’ against some 
officials of the Bhawan and: the 
Sth of January.was found to be a 
God-send occasion to get rid of 
the enquiry .The people’s ‘anger 
crossed the limits, and firing, loot, 
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arson and the arrests became the 
order of the day. The Congress 
leaders were insulted and at places 
beaten. The anti-Congress wave 
which started on January 5, topp- 
led the Congress empire in Bihar. 
Since then Bihar has seen frequent 
incidents of violence. 

Sri Sahay rejected the demand 
for inquiry into the Patna firing 
and to make. the situation worse 
he described the incidents of Jan- 
uary 5.as “a drill for seizure of 
power by the Communists, aided 
and abetted by disgruntled: ele- 
Tents." The. Cabinet © patted 
the police and the officials on their 
back. >. 


Rough weather 


Since then the Congress was 
‘unsuccessful in holding any pub- 
lic meeting. Big Congress lea- 
'ders like Sri Kamaraj, Sri' Morar- 
ji and others had' to face rough 
weather.' Sri :Morarji, the. so- 
calléd ‘iron man’ and *future Prime 


Minister" had ‘to’ come back froin. 


Bihar without addressing a single 
public meeting. ‘The Chief Mi- 
nister, Sri Sahay went: to file his 
nomination. papers: under a heavy 
police escort. ‘He could: not add- 


. ress his constituents in Patna for 


Weeks.' In Patna, Sri Mahamaya 
Prasad Sinha's victory seemed in- 
evitable. ‘Sri Rewatikant 'Sinha, 
the -President of Bihar NGOs 
pledged : active' ‘support to ‘Sri 
Sinha. Sri K.B. Sahay and his 
liéütenants were. still confident 
of victory because they bankéd on 
the Ahir, Kurmi, Muslim and 
the majority of Kayastha votes. 


.To woo the NGOs, Sri Sahay 
increased the D.A. He promised | 


a bridge at Patna connecting Nor- 


‘th and South Bihar, increased the 


salaries of the policemen and pro- 
mised all help to the private sector. 
The Bihar Government introdu- 
ced subsidised mid-day meals at 
the Secretariat and promised to 
get 45 water coolers for;the emp- 


loyees-during the summer, season. ` 
‘issued a 


The' Bihar Congress 
mianifésto promising the ábolition 
of land revenue and speedy.comp- 
letion.of'irrigation projects. One 
crore „rupees was sanctioned. for 
relief work. 

. Both Sri Sahay and Smt 
Gandhi attacked the Communists 


and harped on the theme of unity . 


and stability. Sri Sahay admi- 


tted that significant progress was 
not made by the State ; but he 
said stability should get priority 
over any progress to be made. 

But the wind was definitely 
blowing against the Congress. 
Rabi crop had failed and prices 
had started reaching new heights. 
In Naugachia,. Arba rice was 
selling at Rs 115 per maund and 
coarse rice cost Rs 75 per :maund. 
In Darbhanga, the coarse rice 
was.costing Rs 81 per maund 
and maize Rs 46 per maund. 
The stoppage of supply of food- 
grains to the ration shops during 


the time of elections added fuel 


to the fire. The people believed 
sincerely that a vote for the Cong- 
ress was a vote for hunger. On 
the other hand, the rich peasants 
and landlords were isolated, for 
they received levy notices inspite 
of the failure of the Rabi crop. 


: Their complaints were.not heeded 


to by the administration. 
‚It is reported that Sri J.P. 
Narayan helped Sri Sabay. In 


‘view of his associations with Sri 


Sahay, it does not seem unlikely. 
Sri J.P.’s past association’ with 
so-called “Kadam-Kuan Brain- 
Trust” is known to all The 
people of Bihar know well that . 
Sri J.P.’s association with caste- 


.politics is not new. During the 


late fifties he wrote a number of 
letters to the then Chief Minister, 


JDr. S. K. Sinha pleading for Sri 


Sahay. Dr. Sinha in his replies 


charged J.P. with casteism. The 


J.P. Sinha — correspondence': was 
published in the Bihar newspapers. 


,. He failed in running his Ashram 
"successfully and he was: given 
.,the present relief work to manage. 


Both Sri Sahay and Sri J.P. 
needed each other. Sri’ Sahay 
wanted to shift the responsibility 
to some one and Sri J.P. needed 
some work because all his ventures 
E ls aac to Kashmir had 
ailed. 


J P's role 


Sri JP issued appeals and 
money and gifts started pouring 
in from foreign countries. Many 
people sympathetic to Sri J.P and 
wanting to make his image bright 
started sending money to. him 
and not to the Central or the State 
Government. Newspapers, parti- 
cularly those belonging to Sri 
Shanti Prasad Jain, with whom 
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his friendship is very old, started 
boosting him. 

Sri J P has been actively con- 
nected with the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom for a long time. 
He went abroad to attend its 
meeting. According to the recent 
disclosures, this organization is 


financed’ by CIA. He has been’ : 


recently praising .the RSS and 
the RSS volunteers have . taken 


over the relief work at.any places ` 


with the blessings of JP, the 
Jiwandaniji. The .Nawadah 


(Gaya district) Distribution Cen- 


tre of RSS, ‘sponsored . Akal 
Peerit Sahayata Samiti for Bihar 
and U P, was inaugurated by J P 
during the third week of February; 


the State Sanchalak of the RSS - 
presided over the meeting. At this ` 


meeting, J P said: “In theelection- 
charged atmosphere all around, 


the Sangh Swayam Sevakas are , 


busy doing selfless service and 
are helping the drought-hit people: 
That isa matter of great ‘satis- 


faction. No Prime ‘Minister can 
match these Swayam Sevakas ‘in| 


this respect.” (Organiser, February: 
26, 1967). 


Sri JP could not ante Su 


Sahay win ; but he succeeded in 
giving some respectability ‘to a 
communal fascist organization. 


The polling was heavy: in 
Bihar. Out ofa total ‘of. 
2,77,02,503 ^ votes, ‘1,36,84,999 


votes were polled. In the Vidhan 
Sabha, the party position. is as 
shown in Table I. 

In the Lok Sabha, the párty 


Bihar Vidhan: Sabha’ hiss 
Total Seats 318 A 


Tias 


. lature party,. Sri K.. 


position)is as follows : Congress 
34; CPI 5; SSP 7; PSP 1; 
Jan Sangh 1 ; $5 TED 3; Indepen- 
dents 2. 

If we look ‘al the Vidhan 
Sabha results district-wise (Table- 
ID we find that the Congtess 
lost - its ^ "traditional 
strongholds namely, Champaran, 
Saran, «Darbhanga, Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur and Patna. The, Cong- 
res$ had: previously its strength 
mostly in North.Bihar and South 
Bihar. The SSP lias gained most 
in Monghyr; Saharsa, Dar bhanga, 


‘Saran and: Muzaffarpur. Among. 


other things, the merger .of:a big 
chunk of the former PSP work- 
ers under the leadership of two 
respected men, Sri Ramanand 


Tiwary and Sri. Karpuri , Thakur, 


and the presence, of Sri Madhu 


.Limaye.as a Lok Sabha candidate - 


haye helped , the SSP most.. In. 


Saharsa, its., ‘victories ‘are mainly 


due to the. „support ` of .Ahirs. 
Inside the depleted Congress legis- 
B. Sahay’s 
group is still the: biggest. 
' - The: PSP has not fared ‘well. 


Its leaders, Sri,Baswan Singh and ` 


Sri Suraj Narain Singh lost. 
The Jan. Sangh has increased 
its strength: manifold. It has. pro- 


. fitted by the prevailing anti- 
Congress atmosphere and the. 
Indo-Pakistani war to, which, it. 


gave. a communal colour. Jt 


‘fielded a large number. of candi- 
: dates. It gave tickets to all who 
' sought them. Wherever. there. was 
no candidate | by fhe other parties, ` 


" "Opens 





TABLE I 
"Seats | Seats Valid votes’ 

Parties. _ contested won — polled z 
. . Congress 318. 128 . .42,81,756 
SSP 198: - 68%” 2141182 
JK Dal St ie» .': 26° 10,28, 949" 
CPI... . ces 97 /" 24, 9,599430, 
Jan Sangh  ..  ... .. (5 267 ...26 . 13,94,934 
PSP je rcd 181 .. 18°... 8,8:452 
Swatantra i; 128 "' 3 :3,39,681- 
CPM ; 32 4 ULALAIS4" 
Independents 629 . 21 19,11,562 
Invalid Votes - 6,37,399 
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': missionaries 


' Congress. 


 ..(February 20, 1967) the 


solid, 
. Jamshedpur 


the anti-Congress wind made the 
Sangh candidate victorious. Its 
victories are mainly from the 
urban and semi-urban areas such 
as Motihari, Sagauli, Chapra, 
Bhagalpur, Banka, Rajgir, Deo- 
ghar and Ranchi, where the cow- 
politics could be exploited with 
the support of the local Marwaris, 
both in men and materials. Be- 
sides this the Sangh has gained in 
Chotanagpur tribal areas .where 
a vacuum .was created after the 
merger of the' Jharkhand Party 
with the Congress, and where the 
CPI and the |SSP have failed to 


‘maké any . significant headway. 


(Thé activities of the Christian 
‚provided ^ ample: 
scope for the: Jan Sangh's com- 
munal.propaganda. It is howevre 
worth noting that all sitting Jan 
Sangh MLAs have lost their seats 
this time. ' 
The CPI has got 24 seats, 

and four seats were won by the 


‘Left.. Communists. One Indepen- 


dent. Sri Bhola Prasad Singh, a 
lecturer at Bagusarai College has 
won with the CPI support. .If 
we look at the number of votes 
polled: by ‘the CPI, its progress 
is noteworthy. The SSP contested 
198 seats. and polled 21,41,182 
valid votes, the Jan Sangh con: 
tested 267 seats and got 13,94,934 
votes, the’ PSP . contested 181 


‘seats and got only 8,48,452 ; but 
the CPI with only 97 candidates 


got 9,59,430, votes. In the number 


‘of votes per candidate fielded, the 


CPI. comes next only to the 
The CPI could have 
got more seats if the Left Com- 
munists had behaved - sensibly. 
According to the Indian Nation 
. CPI. 
(Marxists) seemed to have made, 
a’ fetish of fighting out the. CPI 
and this resulted in the Communist 
votes being divided ^ while 
the ` Congress votes remained 
The Communists lost 
and their leader 
Sri Sunil Mukherjee, an able 
parliamentarian, was defeated. The 
Communists failed to send their 
mucli-respected leader Sri Indra- 
deep Sinha to the Lok Sabha be- 
cause they took the.decision re- 


- garding his candidature. very late. 


However, they will have a’ good 
team consisting of - popular 
Kisan leaders such as Sri Yoginder 
Sharma, Sri Ramawatar Shastri, 
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TABLE It es A = 

Districts 3 E 7 a g S 5 E E 
Champaran | tug ov oa 6 1 2 2 5 3 I ME 
Saran ^25 9 7 2 $5 d. did 
Muzaffarpur 28. 16 7 1 2 . hl; 
Darbhanga . 30 1 13. Y, a Xo lo. 
Saharsa 13 5 7 LU 2 
Purnea 21 12 1 5. 1 S718 
Santhal Pargana. 18 4 Ss Um 2 
Bahgalpur 2^ 2 2 wW ui 3 "d 
Monghyr ' 22 2°14 .! 2-559 2 
Patna Wak 2: 13: 3 v 3t; 
Saliabad' 22 12 $3 1 2 
Gaya | T 2 12 5 r123. © 1 
Hazaribagh 3) 16 5 dj 19 , 
Dhanbad . dc. Taa 4. 1 
Singhbhum i 14 T12 A ee ee S 
Ranchi 35^ Sunga 31 aeons ew sae 2 
Palamau e 8 6 1 r í : 

Total 318 128 68 26.26 18 24 4. a, 
Sri Bhoginder’ Jha, Sri Kariala ' The - Cómmiünist-Marxists, have. 


Mishra and'Sri Chandia'Shekhar 
Singh in the Lok Sabha; 

The Raja of: Ramgarh, Sri 
Kamakhya Narain'Singh'has won’ 
the election with his family and 
retinue; but a‘ careful: scrutiny. 
reveals that’ his strength has gone 


down; In Hazaribagh his party’ 


has wor only nine seats this"timie 
while im 1957 he annexed all tlie 
sixteen ‘seats. 
won 26 seats in'all! He has per- 
sonal hold ovér not more than- 12 
members-of the- Vidhan’ Sabha: 
The Congress has- expressed 
its inability to form-the, govern- 
ment: The first - non- -Congress: 
ministry: is to- rule ‘the State. It 
will Have representatives- of all 
the parties excepting the' CPM; 
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This: party has: 


promised' to'support' the’ Govern: 
ment ffom' outside: ‘This’ Minis- 
try will release all the students, 
teachers and -political workers: 
arrested in connection with vår- 


rious agitations. But there are 


‘other difficult: jobs to do. The first 
problem is ‘food. With the failure’ 


` of the’ Rabi crop, the’ State‘ will’ 


pass: through’ a' very, difficult time 
till the-first week of October. The: 
distribution of' foodgrains can 


question’ is of’supply: Thé supply 


depends on the attitude: of the ' ` 


Central‘ government: The: Cong- 
ressmen' are'"silently hoping for 
the failure of'the new government 
in this respect: 

Secondly, the new ministry 


has promised to conduct engui es 
into the concrete charges of 
corruption against former Minis- 
ters and officials, but what will 
happen to the charges against the 
Raja of Ramgarh? The new 
Ministry has promised to end the 


` "zamindaris* of the'Tatas. and the 
Dalmia-Jains in Jamshedpur and 


Dalmianagar. Let us see how far 
the new government succeeds in 
this direction with the JKD, 
Jan*Sangh and' the PSP as its 
constituents. — Abolition: of land 


‘revenue also seems to be a. difficult 


task. One: is yet’ to see’ how: the 


© Ministry will evolve' its relation- 


_ Ue'properly managed ’but:the’main' ° 


"| woman member. 


-ship-with the' Legislative Council 
, and the' bureaucracy: 


Doubts’ are expressed as to. 
the Success of. this.new Govern- 
ment. The people are also a little 


cautious as: the. present. govern- 
ment. has its grounding only in 


pragmatism and anti-Congressism. 


' To'Win Péoplé's Goodwill. 


, Jf this Government' succeeds 
instreamlining the administration; 


, accelerating the speed of the exe- 
'cutio of the irrigation projects 
' andin’ cleansing’ the educational’ 


world, this Ministry can' win the 
support ‘and goodwill ofthe people: 


` "The"present Government'Has not 


included: any’ Muslim, tribal and: 
This may’ be: 
exploited by the Congress. - 


‘The anti-Communism ‘of the 
PSP, and the Jan Sangh: and 
romantic adventurism of: Dr. 


' Lohia and. the CP (Marxists) 


may also provide strains for the 
new ‘Ministry. Baniyas will not 
like the Government! to run its” 
affairs smoothly. The Jan Sangh’s 
central leadership with its RSS 
background is not happy with the 
Jan Sangh’s entry into the cabinet. 

The- Indian: Nation has alréady 
started expressing. concern. over’ 
the: victory of Communists. It: 


said: in' an‘ editorial’ on. February 


23:7 “Ittis'a coriservative- area. but’ 
it seems the sickle has. begun to: 
penetrate. The- sickle cari still ve 
blunted.” r 

The need of the hour is to be 
caréful' for the new: Government 
and to see that Bihar develops on 
healthy lines. Communalism and 
reaction must not be allowed to 
take deeper roots. 
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Fourth ‘General Elections : Tts Dimension and Dialectics . 


EUR MP AC 2 ^ SULEKH C. GUPTA 


wer had PU in India: as a Tesult of tlie. finesse, can be explained only in terms strictly Indian. 
Fourth, General Electionsása virtual , political. These can be, analysed and understood only with 
revolütion. The Indian National: ‘Congress has lost -reference to the specific characteristics of the Indian 
the right torulein eight states? ofi UP,. Bihar, West ^ people, their political and moral ethos, the socio- 
Bengal; Orissa, Madras, Kerala; Punjab and Rajas- economic structure of India as it has evolved during 
than and in:the Union Territory of Delhi. . past twenty years, and India's political evolution 
These States in themselevs-comprise an absolute ^ during the past fifty years. No cliches or formulas 
majority of the Indian population, the Indian electo-, would be adequate as analytical devices. No bor- 
ráte, and of the total Assérfibly ; seats in all the states rowed analogies and comparisons will ‘adequately ex- 
of India.’ Of the 495'inillion people. (1966 estimates), plain this unique event in world history. 
of Indià, as many as 301 itiillions ‘live in ' these States. Those who seek to interpret Indian democracy i in 
Of the’ total 250 millions.“ of’ ‘Vdters, .as many as, terms of models and.experiences based on the British 
150 millions ; (approximately) live in ‘these’ areas." system are only fooling themselves. Britain has never 
And of the total 3457 Assembly Seats, , as mány as. been like India, nor has it ever understood India, . for 
1818 are in these States (excluding Delhi). „It'is thus that reason. It has. only ruled over her in the days 
evident that the ‘Congress has lost the right to rule in, gone by which. will, never.return. Britain's tragedy 
the major part of India after the elections. Thisisa' is that here leaders and thinkers have become pathe- 
serious breach i in, the Congress mpnopoly of political ,- tically addicted to view the rest of the wolrd only, 
power. - a . through the image of their own country since their 
The, political parties to ‘which this right to rule imperialist .days. Hence, the: narrowness, of their 
has been lost are different , in; ‘different states. In outlook and the limitations of their understanding. 
Kerala;and West Bengal, ‘this. light has been taken Let. us, therefore, try to analyse the political, rẹ- 
away by a group of Left. parties among whom the sults of the Fourth General Elections in the context . 
Communists are the most prominent. .In Madras, of the basic ethos of the Indian people as a nation, 
the, DMK. has. wrested power, from the well estab- ' "and their socio-economic evolution in recent times. 
lished leaders of the Congress, „In Orissa, the Swatan- Then alone, we would be. able to understand their 
tra and Jana Congress. alliance has liquidated ‘the meaning and significance and also ‘visaulise the 
miniature political empire of Sri Biju Patnaik. In’ probable course, of events which i is likely to follow.in 
Bihar, UP, Punjab, and.. Rajasthan, the situation “the years to come. 
is fluid.’ Yet, a mixed group ‘ofiparties, including... . These election results, ‘have stunned everyone, in 
Swatantra, Jan Sangh, SSP, PSP and the Com- thé world, including even those millions of illiterate, 
munists : as wellas Independents and other es have ill-fed and ill-clad voters themselves who navi brought 
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world as well. - Tn India, of. :Course,. it, has “never, a Sine over large:.parts of India what the 
happened before. . But in: wotld. history too,. there are;; Jacobins.in France in, 1789, the Bolsheviks in: Russia: 
no parallels to compare. , Nowhere have the; ;:Oppo;, „in 1917 and the Red Armyin China in 1949 were able. 
sition parties (including the Communists) seized political ' to achieve only, with bayonets;and bullets. Little did. 
power from their rulers over such.large t territories and, „they. i imagine as individuals.that while casting.a vote,. 
such large numbers of people through the, ballot-box. »; ' they, were literally in the process of seizing - political 
The newly liberated Afro-Asian countries; do, not; offer power from. the bands of, the. corrupt, fossilized, and 
any examples even remotely similar. This is, there- . rootless leaders of the Congress. - governments. in .as 
fore, an altogether new phenomenon, unique for India’. < many.as eight largest.states of India. And that is the- 
and the Indians. -}, aar tas ie reason. why;, when they began to learn from the All. 
"Consequently; ‘as . a." political phenomerion, , the. » India. Radio, ‘what every voter had done at the polls, 
General Elections in India, which’ have brought; they were all excited, shocked, surprised and almost 
about such cataclysmic: changes in the Indian polity,, | overwhelmed. Andashe listened, he felt a tremendous 
with such rapid. intensity, and -with such a grace 2 and, „release. of.new life and new energy within himself. It: 
“came like a volcanic, dynamic. power. : He.is imbued, 
A well-known, ‘agro- - economist, , ihe 'author is Visiting. „n with anew faith, a new self-confidence which came 
Professor. of the Gokhale, Institute of Politics and ` from the feeling of collective strength. He acquired. 
Economics, Poona. |... >, ` s ripp sos O9 new, consciousness; - of, himself, a new sense of 
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»cu-1causatton. and a new sense of power which came 
' to him as one of this vast Cols of 495 muon 
people that is India, : . ~ Srt 

Thus, the results of the General Elections as they 
were announced have already become ' ‘an "intense 
, emotional. experience of the nation... This fact, in 
itself, has taken the roots of democracy deep into 
every Indian heart and. made it safe for long.-: No 
one from now onwards would dare tamper with: the 
right of the Indian working people to.. determine their 
own form of government, the'r. political institutions, 
their economic and. social policies; their own: culture. 
Whosoever tries to-dó'so, whether from the. Right.or 
the Left, would be resisted with all:the strength and 
determination which this:.emotional. experience: hus 
given to.every.Indian, perhaps for.thé first time.: 

However, questions: arise in one's mind’ as E 
did the announcement .of the 'election results: make 
such a deep impact on, every.’ Indian: mind? .., Why 
was there a sense of shock-and surprise to begin with, 


and a sense of immense joy.and elation.almost imme- 


_ diately thereafter 2. Why: were the:results-of the elec-. 
tions. so much beyond even thé wildest ‘dreams’ of thé 
Opposition parties, and the’-worst fears. of the. Gong- 
ress Party? Why did.so many giants.,and'- stalwarts 
of the Congress,Party, competent and clever individuals 
as they were, fall like.a DUE X of cards. and go dovndinto 
the dust., 155, 2 dey E E 

Jita dw ns noeh] 


Questions" of Tagology” s n ^u Ubi 


Dau NT 


Then there are some questions of ideology. Why 
has the voter not' ' distinguished: between - the ‘Right 
and Left ideologies: of political: parties ? ' "Why has 
he installed such a-wide' assortment of'small patties 
into- political power ‘which compels them ‘to: come 
together for ‘the government of. the: country Y Ts ‘the 
Indian voter as mature‘as he-appears to be“ from these 
results ?:- What is the' future of demociacy in India ? 
What will be: the state! of: Centre-State realtions in tlie 
next five years/2^ What will happen’ ‘to the Left- and 
. Right parties which are arraigned: against. éach: other 
in almost, equal -strength ' both'in: the Parliament as 
well'as-in some of the ' ‘largest ' State” ‘Assemblies like 
' UP-and Bihar? "Will: ‘they not come into' ‘conflict 
and lead the country: towards economic: and: political 
disaster ? © What’ will- happen.“ to ‘the: ;Congréss 
Party in the-coming years ?' Will'it' disiritegrateas it 
has done'so far’? .' Will it-divide itself-between Left 
and Right and. split; asectión going to-the Left’ parties 
and another merging'“with’ the Right ?- ‘Will’ these 
developments ultimately lead ‘iri the direction“of æ 
violent political upheaval as in some other counties 
of India’s size like Russia and China 7 
, AJL these are very. important: and serious i ques-. 
tions, They. are. difficult too: . For obvious'reasons,: 
it is not..possible :to provide ‘answers::to: all. these. 
questions in any great detaikat.this.stage. It is, ihow-! 
ever, possible to develop: a. provisional framework: oft 
analysis: in which it.may become possible to analyse: 
these questions and; find: out.tentative ;answers.. s 
- ‘In this, analysis, the .pride of place.müst be: given. 
to.the working masses of India, to.those: insignificant, 


non-descript,. impoverished and illiterate. masses of» 
human beings who labour in our farms and factories, - 


workshops and offices: - It is they who. constitute the 
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vast majority:of our population and it is they who aré 
India’s heart and soul.‘ It is they who determine the 
basic features! of. creative life and -culture in India 
‘and govern its. destiny for the future. Their labour 
provides thé:motive power with which the wheels of 
India's economy move and. India's civilization ‘ad- 
Vancés... Politics and culture, science-and technology, 
press and radio, in factthe entire edifice of civilization 
has to be!in tune:and harmony with them.. Empty 
slogans, insincere: sophistry; quibbling about words, 
escapist.compromises which are so rampant in our 
Congress ruling.classes,"as little influence India's 
social and politica] life as the moon affects the carth- 
quakes. u Vat as lte . 

India's i. working: ‘people ‘are not aggressive or 
violéntuby. natürb; They live a simple and peaceful 
life:'ini,a..country: well-endowed: by: nature with all 
her: gifts..:‘Fhey. ‘have never committed aggression 
upon ‘other people but. have. always: been: aggressed 
upon.» Théy ate accüstomed.to love and work under 
severe codes of social morality in India’s sprawling 
villages. and:towns. :Whenever. any - ruler: has given 
them. a«framework.within-which to express their life 
atid:‘culture, they -have..accpeted ‘it peacefully -and 
observed it-to the lettér of the law. The Brahmins gave 
them a religious code of behaviour which .they 
accepted, and.observed for hundreds of years. The 
Moghuls gave thema system of lawsiand adminis- 
tration; which they; accepted and, observed for,.several 
centuries, The. British gave: them a code; of. laws and 
regulations which they.again scrupulously followed for 
no less than, 150, years.,And ‘now, after Independence, 


_ they have; equally, peacefully accepted the democratic 


Constitution, its Preamble,and the Directive Principles 
of. State Policy; providing, for social and economic 
justice, and -utilisation of national resources in -the 
interest of, the whole nation. But, whenever the rulers 
have violated, their, own political ‘and moral codes, 
which the. working, people, on their own part have so 
patiently., and, scrupulously observed, they have been 
deeply angered... They have risen in revolt, with or. 
without, violence, depending upon the extent of COr-. 
rection, required, the: degree of deviation that has 
ocurred,. and the instruments for revolt which are 
available, at any particular. moment. And, with 
ruthless severity, they haye changed; their: rulers. 


Moments’ ‘of Destiny. . i 
“If we ‘look at: the “resulta of the General Bisctions: : 
in b iIndia- ‘in. this context; almost all its aspects are 
easily;.explained.'Thése two weeks of February: in. 
1964. were. precisely. the 'period..during which India's 
working mass came into motion and acted according:: 


_ to this historical law. ‘These aré those great moments 


of India's history whose importarice the contemporaries 
fail to. realise ‘because they are so close to them. in. 
time: But. the loss is entirely of. those who fail to see,’ 
not of; those who britig them ‘about. 

"During: Ahe'past three years, especially since the. 
death of: Jawaharlal Nehru, the deviations.from the 
accepted national policies of this country had been: 
thè: most blatant..: The Congress ruling -circles had 
forgotten: their'owri moral'and political codes, their: 
own laWs:and constitution; their own principles and. 
policies... They had begun to behave entirely contrary: 
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to the law of history we have mentioned. 

Amongst them, there had arisen groups and fac- 
tions, cliques and syndicates, sophists and word- 
magicians, dadas and goondas, all of whom.acted and 
lived as if they were above the laws of nature and 
history. They, indulged freely in palace intrigues, 
mutual.rivalries, personal aggrandisement, and ugly 
battles, of succession .on .a.gigantic scale. In their 
arrogance and drunkenness with power, .they forgot 
that, this.is the land of Gandhi aand ;:Nehru-;whose 
major. weapons of struggle against the British, also 
had to be essentially moral, namely,- truth and non- 
violence. Fhe direct heirs .of these- two. great. men 
indulged-in actions and policies contrary to this moral 
heritage, and derogatory to. this national tradition. 
They behaved with callous disregard: for the.national 
interest and the working people.’ ‘They roamed'ábout 
in the country like gladiators and impressarios, shed- 
ding crocodile tears over people's misery and making 
empty, meaningless, insincere : and. , hypocritical 
speeches. They treated the.country as if it is their 
fathers’ private property which they. could squander 
with open hands. It is these.attitudes.and béhaviour; 
policies and pursuits, which are the major,cause ofthe 
Congress debacle .at the’ polls in:the "General 
Elections. : - 

Politics in India has been so much invested with 
this moral tradition. in the past. that almost every 
individual who wants to -take- politics is ‘obliged ‘to 
live an austere, selfless, sincere personal life. Maha- 
tma Gandhi was the first man-who' stirred the Indian 
masses into political action in recent times. From 
him the Indian working people have known the high 
standards of social morality which their political 
leaders are required to attain. Not.that they expect 
every political leader to be a Gandhi.’' Yet, they hope 
that some of the basic’ qualities of: India's moral 
tradition which unites this land are: possessed by those 
who claim to lead them. These qualities are a sense 
of personal detachment to power, a sense of selfless 
dedication to the service of the unity that is India, and 
no personal aggrandisement at the cost of society. 

Consequently, political work in India requires a 
high sense of social morality, an almost puritanical 
sense of self-sacrifice and dedication. It imposes a 
strict social discipline the observance of which in 
India is watched from day to day, almost moment to 
moment. Anyone who disregards these standards is 
almost instinctively identified and marked as a target 
of attack at the opportune moment. 
guillotine almost invariably acts with a degree. of pre- 
cision which is amazing for its accuracy and artistic 
in its execution. 

It is this social guillotine which has been i in. „active 
operation during this General Election on an un- 
precedented scale. It is this weapon which. ‘has 
brought down so many well-entrenched giants and 
pillars in so many parts of India. The corrupt has 
paid the price of corruption. The timid and the weak 
in the Congress has paid the price of cowardice and 
cringing servility. The opportunist has paid for his 
opportunism. The individualist has paid for his 


unethical individualism. The-mighty have paid for 


their social arogance. The bully has paid for his 
bullying methods. In short, the voters, in their 
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“has been the ‘youth of the Indian electorate. 


And.the social 


instinctively moral and collective wisdom, fiave cut 
almost everyone to his proper size. And those who 
have escaped this time will not be able to escape for 
'very long. 

It is this elemental moral fury of the collective 
masses of India which explains some of the puzzling 
and paradoxical features of the.elections. It is this 
basic. factor which explains the downfall of so many 
individuals and of the Congress. Party in so many 
regions.of India. 

‘In this perspective, it is edeni how irrelevant 
have been the election: propaganda and all the money 
that has been wasted on it, Indian and foreign, The 
Indian, voter had.already made a choice very much 
before.the election campaigns had: even begun. Over 
the past.years, he had been keenly-watching.each and 
every . individual in India's political: ‘life. And-he had 
chosen ‘his. targets .of attack. : One. wishes that. our 
politicalileaders would at Jeast understand the basic 
ethos ,of their. own: people. they lead. 

Another important factor in the Congress.debacle 
This.is 
important not merely because. more than half of the 
electorate was .below 45: years of age. But: this 


' acquires significance mainly because the moral sensibi- 


lities of.the youth.are far more sensitive and volatile 
in. matters moral than of age. Y oung.people's reactions 
atainst tyranny of corruption, irregulrities of adminis- 
tration and social and economic injustice against their 
countrymen are loaded with dynamite. Their com- 
passion for the poor and the needy, their capacity for 
selfless service and their love for the.,country possess 
a raw elemental vitality and a virgin innocence about 
it. Once.the young men,of à nation take it into their 
heads to.do a thing it does not take, much time todo 
it. India. replenishes her population.every year by as 
many as 12.5 million children.. All of them. grow 
young and hence the dynamic vitiality of India 
always continues undiminished. In that lies India’s 
take away from her. 

., The,Congress had not only ndgectsd the youth but, 
had positively antagonised them by their hypocritical 
moralising, . Their, ;holier-than-thou attitude towards 
the, student’ community, when they themselves were 
loaded: with so many, sins, had; bitterly angered the 
youth and alienated: them for ever. ‘Infact, it is no 
mere coincidence that the. .Congress: has failed to 
gain : absolute majorities only, in- those States. where. 
students had been drawn into, the whirlpool of 
political struggles during the p few. yoazs: 


Outlet for Youth 


This is also partly. he. reason: for the phenomenal 
suceess.of Jan Sangh which has. provided some sort of 
an ideal of.service and sacrifice for the young. .: This 
idealis shrouded in mystical, theological terms: of a 
Hindu Nation. But it provides an outlet for the 
nationalist urges of the middle-class youth, and their 
innate desire to serve the country. They flock into 
it.in view of the complete vacuum. left by the with- 
drawal. of all.other parties from.amongst the student 
community in the regions where the Jan Sangh has 
succeeded. ` 

The sch debacle i in the General Elections has. 
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therefore come because a qualitatively’ new sitúa- 
; tion had been éreatéd: by the ruling party in the last 
one year by their corruption and hypocrisy, sophistry 
and wordmagic. For'that reason, all the contradic- 
tions of social, political and economic life in ‘India 
had been acutely sharpened in the; pre-election’ year. 
The values of political life had deviated dangerously 
beyond the inherent political.and moral ethos:of- the 
Indian people.. Gap "between. promise and: perfor- 
mance had widened to an unnatural extent: Duplicity 
between words arid deeds had become alarming. 
‘Accepted national -. policies. had been flouted in a 
manner..which gave a;slap on the face of. the entire 
national freedom:movement: Surrender of. national 
sovereignty .had.reached a dangerous point: of :no 
return. National humiliation all ‘over'the world was 
complete...And, to crown it all, the standardsof 
personal life and conduct. of the leaders and their 
minions .had ,become-outrageously ostentatious and 
immoral in.the context of Indian values.. It: became 
inevitable, therefore, that this shell of artificiality: and 
hollowness in political flife must burst: asunder,' and 
the leaders made to face the:socio-economic-realitiés 
of India's: material life..- And . the naien ‘people 
have done so:in ene: brilliant stroke. : 6. 


i [a doa 


t 
Critical moments P T 


hae "e 


"To restore these vaticus kinds of organic unities— 
Meio motal and ‘material life; ‘political ‘structure 
and economic realities, ;policies' i in words and’ ‘policies 
‘in deeds, poromises: and perforiiance, social '’consurap- 
tion--and- ‘declining production, -etc!—and' to reduce 
‘these unnatural gaps, it was 'only^natüral that: the 
“Indian people-had ' to behave,’ as they have done; like 


‘all' the’ other peoples who Have behavéd siifilarly i in- 


*histoby: in such critical moménts. "Fortünately.. the 
‘Indians ‘had. the opportunity, to express’! ‘themselvés 
through the ballot-box’ which other: ‘peoples * ‘did not 
have. `. Otherwise; they“ would ‘have’ also,’ fiseir in 
revolt. ‘And they would-still do so, if their problems 
‘are not solved, and their franchise is, sought, to be 
taken away, ° ! 

' Now-we' turn ‘to: tlie questions öf ideology‘ The 
"Ihdian ‘workifigman is not! ‘indifferent -to ideas“ ‘and 
ideology.. In fact; he’ is keenly inferested in both. 
"He listens, and reads if he is literate; ‘most sincetely 
all that is? ‘spoken and written“and i is relevant: to his 
‘problenis. “But, with?his robust’ ‘cOnimoniserise ‘and 
understanding’ of” realities, he almost intuitively sélects 
these ideas"ánd idéoloBies - ‘can, be" fitted into’ “his 
framework of reference. He goes móré'by the moral 
‘qualities of: the persons who espouse these ideas! and 
.ideologies.ráther «thai. by 'mere' "ideas' in abstract. 
‘For him .:dynamiic personalities, with clean morals, 
and: witha sensitive understanding of his problems of 
poverty, employment, food, clothing’ and ' sheltér are 
‘objects: .of far -greater ‘veneration than meré’ideds. 
Of course; during his contact ‘with ‘his leaders,’ in 
-the course of struggles, he is vigilantly watchful of the 
intelligence and the sincerity of his leaders: He bears 
“with all -genuine!i mistakes‘ committed’ by them in 
-honest execution of: duty. ` But What: he doés not 
tolerate. are: meré "words! without action, slógaüs 
without substance, and use of intelligence and: ‘clever- 
ness for personal careerism using him as the pawn. 
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In this context, it appears that the:working masses 
‘of India have adopted as their leaders all those parties 
and: individuals,. who: have appeared to them as 
‘trustworthy in ‘the present situation of Congress 
‘misrule, and whoever have offered themselves as the 
alternative in -different regions of ‘India. If: any 
tOpposition-party mistakes: its success as an approval 
of -its :ideology,: it-will be grossly mitaken. The 


-Indian voter appears to-have decided to'put all: idéas 


and ideologies into the crucible of practice, even though 
-for a short time. -He wants to examine the real vitality 
of these ideas and' ideologies in solving his problems. 


"And-those who fail to. „prove their merit in the battle- 
- ground of: practical action on the economic front would 


be. ruthlėssly rejected ‘and given up very"soon, Jan 
Sangh's: dream of a Hindu nation will not inspire!him 
unless there is food and clothing for him. Nor will 
*the vision of a socialist révolution iri the neár future 
‘pacify » him: 'Swatantra’s hostility to planning will 
‘make him ‘immediately: hostile : Deculiso then he ‘will 


“be thrown to-the wolves. 


Therefore, Virtually: all parties; whether of the 
‘Right or: the Left, are: severely constrained in their 
freedom to. ‘push through: their respective ideologies 
in practical life... ‘Fhey-are restricted not only by the 


"Constitution but also ‘by the existing socio-éconómic 


structure of India. . They have to first complete our 
unfinished revolution for complete independence and 
freedom; "They havelito' implemént many accepted 


-national policies enshrined in the’ Constitution which 
thaye been badly diluted: and ‘modified: by Congress 
“governments. - 


They have-to prove their effectiveness 
-iù beingiable to promote the establishment of'a society 
"based on' social; economic and political justice, and 
‘apply: their! ‘respective Adeologies to this ' task int a 


‘dynamic ft ‘mantier. 


ai iu "n 


Sense of Discrimination i n ay i ee 


' The Indian voter" s sense of dicanai aboüt 
ER ‘and, idéologies is àlso proved in his choice of 
Ministers for ‘electoral ‘punishment, : ‘One finds that 
‘almost in all" Statés where the Ministers have been 
défeáted—wliich has been ‘almost everywhere—Minis- 
ters, of food; Agriculture, community development and 
éducation have béeri specially chosen for defeat. 'This 
‘proves ‘his total réjection of the présent food, agricul- 
‘tural ahd. educational ' , policies’, ‘of ' the, Congress 
"goverlitieht. : And it iş'in those’ fiélds that various 
‘ideologies’ will have'' to be ploughed ‘i in ‘almost imme- 
diatély, "The existing ' socio-economic Structure ‘of 
‘the ‘Indian ‘village’ and” our edücational institutions 
are desperately topsy-turvy. To remedy their struc- 
-tural:‘ maladies,’ órie requires herculéan energy and 
“mature wisdom." ' And that 'fact'in`itself will help to 
-deflate ” may ‘fanciful iiotions. and romantic images 
iof abstract’ '‘ideologies:-- Each party will have to’ live 
in competitive ¢o-existence in order to achieve common 
‘tasks. ' The voterin ihe meanwhile will be watching, 
-vigilantly, carefully, sympathetically. Those who fail 
will receive the same’ ruthless treatment, perhaps 
worse this time! The ‘Indian voter is quite civilised. 
‘But he ‘would not’ wait till eternity. ^ 

"However, for the sake of caution, it must: be 
iddéd that ithe success of any ideology will depend 
upon its dialectical unity with the moral and matrial 
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life of: the working:people. It, will have to. adapt itself 
to the: political. and.moral ethos of the people; as well 
as to the problems of. their material life., The-chang- 
ing material conditions in -India’s economic life will 
also necessitate changes -or modifications, in -given 
ideologies from :time, to- time. .Contradictions are 
bound to arise in this process :between .conventional 
doctrines and the socio-economic realities. of Inia’s 
complex economic structure. >, There is nothing. more 
educative, in. these matters. .than. responsibility . for 
change and the.actual. practice of doing it. Existing 
concepts and notions will have to be revised. , Simpli- 
fied theories will-have to be.put into the crucibles of 
practical.politics. And from this dialectical process 
will emerge-a successful.ideology which:will be essen- 
tially.a continuation, :..and. yet a synthesis of our 
national tradition. NCC M E "ou 

In this ideology, Gandhian. standards. of personal 
austerity. will have;to be revived and mingled with 
Nehru’s dream -of.a modern, socialist; India -using 
advanced science and technology in'every branch -of 
her economy. . In fact, both these.will be complemen- 
tary to one; another for a long time to come. «Such 


an ideology alone will guarantee.a rapid rate-of eco- ` 


nomic development which India so desperately needs, 
.and.without which not merely ideologies but.allleaders 
and political parties will persih in ithe wrath of.the 
people. Fortunately: itis also in:conformity with the 
:present. moral; and material life of, the-people as, well. 
,. Let us now-deal-with the probable-course of events 
likely. to follow in the ‘years -to,icome: . Obviously, it 
is difficult to.visualise concretely the shape of -things 
to -come since --there ; are: so. many, .imponderables. 
The .Opposition groups.-have «taken the ' reins 


.of. government in -their -hands...,. Responsibility - 


is a ruthless teacher. And -much.,,will.: depend 
upon how sincerely and wisely the responsibilities of 
State Administration are fulfilled. “With «what ‘ruth- 
lessness -and severity the, rotting skeletons in. the 
-Congress cupboards ‘in“ various states ate cleared, 
and how mich initial! confidence is created all round 
‘will determine thé ‘future... Contradictions, conflicts 
‘and differences amongst various groups in the coali- 
tion governments are bound to. arise on minor and 
major ‘matters. Much’ will. depend, on, how. widely 
these are handled. “But ‘the ‘solution. of all these 
problems lies in,taking the country into full confidence 
in almost" every matter...Let these differences, be 
‘fully exposed ‘to, puplic, view and. be judged ‘by the 
people, ‘One can entirely depend ‘upon their wisdom 
of judgement. "And théy must be thie: only; cotirt of 
appeal. ^ ^: "'"' E ANDE ae EM 
If these. simple rules, of the game ‘are.obseryed, 
there seems ito 'be.no cause for, worry about the in- 

` stability of mon-Congress -governments,in-the States. 
Similarly, ifthe Centre jalso takes the people-into-full 
confidence and explains its point -of -yiéw, reasonably 

: and convincingly, there .is.no.ikelihood of frictions 
turning into :explosions.in the,Center-State relations. 
Nevertheless, the furies ‘of private, and vested in- 
terests have.strange ways. ., They (have.brought. down 
governments and ruined empire, entirely. because, of 
narrow, selfish-and sectional interests... All those, who 
indulge in this, game will ineviably, invite the wrath 
.of the people. -And. whenever such , problems arise, 
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-they must be brought into the open lest they- smoulder 
"beneath ‘the placid-surfaces of underhand | political 
‘batgaining. x ae e 
-As: regards the.Congress Party, one hoped that-it 
Would show some:sensitiveness to.its present andthe 
future. -But-it-appears to have become too old and 
-ossified «even -to-kriow-what has ‘happened to it. dt 
2continues ‘in: the -same-old- ways. At this rate, it will 
-soon-disintegrate .and its splinters will;join existing 
Pparties'of the:Opposition: . .- °° 1 
_ :Amongst. the Opposition parties, a:process:of ùn- 
fication: is. inevitable, first amongst ‘the twothalves of 
-each party: and dater between- parties: But how:long . 
it-willstake is difficult to say; . ‘Their Ieft.and ‘Right 
"hues.areialready known from thein existing ideological 
positions. But how: much ‘they will :change! and 


. how-soon in course of grappling with:econornicireali- 


"ties is difficult to say. "Of'coure, change: they must. 
‘On present indications, Swatantra and Jan.Sangh 
are likely to veer towards each-other,:but:not with'a 
magnetic ‘power since Swatnatra.is -the: big dish;and 
and Jan. Sangh the small. . ‘But ‘in ‘so, far as they ‘are 
"both ish, they belong.to ithe sme specie. -It iis also 
Jprobable.that, through :expérience, at least ‘some of 
the small fish might feel. more:secure in the company 
of a different specie which does not consume small 
fish. This would be, of course, for its owri survival. 
Amongst the-Left parties, the differences are more 
semantic, temperamental, personal and textual than ` 
anything else. In-so far as they: all swear by 
socialism,, they all belong to the-same.specie, whichis 
different from that of.the Swatantra and Jan Sangh. 
Let us hope they: will soon discover. that, viewed 
-in:the context of India’s realities, "all. brands- -of 
socialism mean the same thing in -her present stage 
of economic -developement. .In -this .regard, -the 
Left parties have to learn many more ‘lessoris than 
theCongress or the-Rightist parties, if only ‘because 
they have really come to power for -the first time.... 
It is the dialectics ofthese diverse’ processes which 
will determine the future-course of political evolution 
in India. However, even more decisive for.this dialec- 
tics will be.the:policies of the: Western bloc towards 
‘India and the attitudes of different Opposition parties 
towards these policies. . Those who betray the national 
trust, -and endanger. India’s sovereign freedom jin . 
collaboration with the,foreigner will: inevitably be the 
‘victims of ruthless vengeance by the.masses, -But 
those who will defend the country and help it to 


"become genuinely selfreliant, and independent will 


„enjoy their confidence. ~- ` ALT PLN 
It is-insthis zigzag.course that-the present.political 


revolution of-India-willl transform itself into.a-united, 


genuine, ‘socialist revolution. ‘But’ the peaceful 


revolution has already begun. And let our :revolu- 
` tionaries recognise'that it has come: ‘Nature ‘leaves 


no;gaps and vacuums; Whenener the.objective and 
subjective conditions for.a revolution become tipe 
in a-society, it must:come whether the revolutionaries 
.are prepared for it'or not. Such conditions for a 
peaceful revolution.through theiballot-box had already 
been ,created. But mo one seemed to know. This- 
;proves that India is:;still much bigger than :all ‘her 
political parties, and still remains to ibe discovered 
-by them, a es ie vd - ; 
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| Indonesian Tragedy: Tra 
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A COMMUNIST RE-APPRISAL 


Ti he done rising. of -1965 has come: “to be: known as, the. September. 30, movement. , 


Recently a document circulated’ by the. ‘Marxist-Leninist. "Group. of. ihe ' Communist Party of. 


Indonesia (PKI) makesa reappraisal'of the entire episode. 


The document is, captioned : “To 


` Brothers:at home-and Comradés abroad fighting against imperialism for. Independence, Peace, 


Democracy. and Socialism :-For: a.Sound' Indonesian. Revolution.” 


abridge: version: of; this document. 


Ox ‘year has; elapsed: since: the world was: shocked: 
by. reports, from , Indonesia: saying; that.on: October 
1,1965, a military. and; political, action had: takem 
place i in the capital of the Republic: of Indonesia: 
which has become. known as the September t ae Moves 
ment., T 
According. to. those. "who. participated i in: it the 
movement was spearheaded against, the subyersive: 
plot hatched. by, the so-called Generals’ Council, a 
group. sponsored, by tlie, CIA,, and aiming. to, imple- 
ment criminal;plahs against the Republic of Indonesia- 
. and the Revolution. The September. 30.Movement, 
set up a Revolutionary Council comprised. of 
NASAKOM elements- which; they: contended, was, 
consistently to carry out: the: Five Principles of. the, 
Revolution, as laid: down im President Soekarno’s 
teaching, and to continue the pursuit of an indepen- 
dent, active and peaceful foreign, policy against neo- 
colonialism, colonialism and imperialism. 


- However; the- progressives-and- revolutionaries in . 
‘Indonesia and in the world at large, began to har- ° 


bour certain doubts that: -this movement would 
‘promote: the revolutionary cause: in effect it proved 


__ 


- ito be merely a counter-coup which failed to secure : 
,active support by the Party and the working people ` 
. ‘and, therefore; stood aloof: from: progressive revolu- . 


;tionary doctrines. In all their actions the Commu- 


‘nists follow the ABC of the Revolution according , 
‘to whichgt is: impossible, for-any/ movement.to- win a * 
t victory if its ideas and goals lack the support of ' 


‘ broad sections of the working people. 
i 
‘were confirmed by facts. . The attempt by the Sep- 
itember 30 Movement to engineer a counter-coup 
‘failed. The counter-revolutionaries have succeeded 
.in gaining control of the situation and consolidating 
‘their forces. 


A ruthless campaign of white terror | 


ensued which transgressed all the limits of inhuman- . 
.ity. Hundreds of thousands of progressive revolu- ` 


"tionaries andtinnocenti péople: ranging: from babies ' 


` 


‘toold men lost their lives in this unprecedented ' 


. massacre. 
; progressive organisations were thrown into ‘ership, | 
‘and Concentration camps, the top Party lea rshi » i 
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Hundreds of thousands of activists from : 
: subjective , 


i 


. the terror campaign., 


Here. below , is. given, an, 


EN "n zou anus "n s et Pe "s 


including Such; profiinent men. ‘as Comradés D.N. 
Aidit, M.H. Lukman and Njoto, also fell victim to 
, In, fact, the. Communist Party 
of Indonesia., (PKI). dnd; other ' mass . revolutionary 
organisations. . were, : “paralysed,” The. Indonesian 
revolution; ‘suffered’, a: major, "setback. “Counter- 
revolutionaries rejoiced; at-their victory... 

The failure, of. the September. 30, Movement has 
greatly harmed: the, cause, of, the - national Indonesian 
Revolution: and,’ the, jüternationaL.: front, of. anti- 
imperiálism. and p 

Naturally, dea di "their hearts all progressive , 
people--and. revolutionariés . in: ‘Indonesia. and .in the 
entire. world’, began t to ask themselves how it could 
have happened: that, a. Small ,group,.of leaders of the 
Communist. Party of Indónesià, a. Party seasoned, by 
a, heroic 45 year-long, sttygale,, a, Party. that, demons- 
trated’ its strength during the, celebrations of its 45th 
anniversary, a Party, that: ‘commanded. ‘admiration 
among friends. and fear among, foes,.. got. themselves 


involved in, the September, 30 Movement, which, was 


of a; ‘purely, adventüristic . natüre, and, was.used by 
reaction, to,strike- aj blow’ at the, ‘Party, a. blow. that 
has, stunned, it, and, left, it, unconscious for a: long 
time... Where. does,” our, maii mistake. stem from ? 
Or has it been ‘preordaitied , that Such, - ‘a’ tragic fate 
should. have. befallen ‘us,?, "Did, we. haye to Pay. for 
the Revolution, so dearly,’ andi in vain; Pe. 


Important Question ; Ju dh 
‘While ` "making a "rétfospéctive" 


i Mots To 5 (a 


"study of the 


` September 30, Movement, .which, has: "written a 
These doubts have proved well grounded and ; 


black; page, into; the. history of ‘the. ‘Indonesian 

Revolution, we ‘inevitably’ fácé a nuthber of impor- 
tant questions; . such,as the . following: what is the 
conterit.and nature; of tlie. September 30 Movement, 
what political: ‘aim, Was. pursued” by this movement ? 
Was. this. movement. ‘a, “revolution or merely a 
military’ purge ‘aimed. at following: thé. plot hatched 
by ..the, Generals” "Coüngil: (DD),.; or.a' politico- 
military adyenture:t to,seize, power in the State’ [M 

. Af the September; 30^ “Movement , was ' concieved 
as à revolution, wére ' there any objective. and 
conditions, for, a. ripe evolutionary 
situation at thé time?" If it wás“ not: 8. řéėvolútion 
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but simply an adventuristic counter-coup, how 
then could some of the leadership of the Party, 
steeled during the 45 years of struggle, have possi- 
bly become involved in a movement utterly alien 
to Marxism-Leninism? 

Why, then, after all this, did the Party prove- 
unable to cope with the white terror that followed 
the defeat of the September 30 Movement? ~;~ 

Such are the crucial questions; y Which; whether ¢ 
we want it or not, must be answefed “with full 
responsibility and a cool head. 4h 
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i Analysis 


An analysis of* thé facts’ “demoristiatés ' that ne 
September, . 30" Movement" Was" \ triggered ^ ‘off by” 
several units of- the" "Indonésian " Republic" "Armed "^ 
Forces, the ' Army in" “particular, "Conipriséd "of ‘ihe: 
most progressive servicemën. ^"The Movement’ coii- 
centrated in Djakarta. In other words, it was àn 
action started in the centre, in the hope, that it 
would “extend fo. all ‘the 'i regions’ E thé . . Mother: 
land. ' ant ue 

Thé followitig góáls were pursued; ^' di di : 

1." To foil. the plot ‘of’ the! cals ‘Counc 
and purge ‘the’ ‘Armed Forces of the”conspitators.’ oe ? 

2: "To set' up?a, Revolutionaty’, Council’ a$ ait 
organ of assistatice’ to" NASAKOM ‘which’: would 
be.a precursor of a ‘people’ S democraéy, a ‘body, that 
would . “consistently havé to! ‘implement the’’ five 
principlés (Paiitja ‘Azimat) of the Indonesian’ 
tion. It is quite clear, that . the September 30 Move" 
ment was ‘a movement ‘spearheaded : ‘against the’ ‘coup, 
a inóvenieit that overthrew ‘the’ ‘Generals’ / Coüücil 
and was at the same time’ a ‘ fevolutionàry" movement, 
aimed ' at the establishment: of. a “state ' power that, 
would bé a harbinger of a. people" S. . demoétacy. ' ve ‘In’ 
reality, 't this’ ‘Movement’ ‘developed ` into g E 
adveritüre, and was foiled. - 

. The primary cause OF | thé jé defeat: of the September’ 
30 Movemerit was ‘tot’ ‘that’ enemy, confrontin us; was 
tod: strong, or that we Jacked courage, that our - 
fighters lacked’ ‘courage. "The Subjéctive cet "lie in 
recklessnéss' ori ‘the part of.some’ leading I ;Párty"quar- 
ters, in the ideological, political" 
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‘and ‘oibanigetfonl 
muddleli¢adedness, which was ‘the ‘objective’ result of 
the’ petty-bourgeois ideology ^ of révolütionisril | in 
excessive ‘revolutionary ‚zeal, ‘a dësire to achièye”a 
quick victory, in’ forcing: the development’ of! the 
revolution which miscarried, in -gamblingronocthe 
balance of forces, in indulgence in adventuristic 
failtasi¢s, | ét. om b e 

These chief, t 'misiákes got, off a a "Chain “reaction of 
other" Setióug" ‘errors, conimitted | durin ing | the Move: 
men t NC f : : hor. 

Let us. ndw. consider ‘the’ “political ^ situation’ ‘whith 
obtained oh the eve of the September 30 Movemenit; 
so as (o see’ whether thefe had’ been’ "any" subjective 
and 'objéctive conditions for. a ‘revolutionary explo: 
sion in Indoncsia then., ‘Lenin taught’ us-that feyolu: 
tions ‘are not made" ‘to order.” JÀ' ‘revolution’ must 
be preceded” by,. a ‘ révoluticnary, ‘situation. “The 
objective, symptoms, “of a evolutionary” ‘sittdtion are 
as follows ^. en 

“E The | inability , of the’ ráig ‘élasyes, to’ - Hold 
poweér in its old forni? gp M E gau ORASE 
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Revolu: ; 


2. Usually, it is not enough for a revolution to 
occur when the lower classes do not want to, and the 
upper classes cannot live as before; 


3. The unprecedented aggravation of the impoverish- 
ment and sufferings of the oppressed classes, which 
is fraught with extreme intensification of spontaneous 
action by the masses. 


a ‘Lenin | also, said that the existence of such a 
t revolutionary. situation does not automatically lead 
to revolution. Added to this should be subjective 
: , Conditions; j. ethe ability of the revolutionary class 
‘to wage à Coutageous and self-sacrificial struggle and 
fi the Presence of an. experienced revolutionary party 
which’ effects: _Strategiéally '. ‚ahd sactteally, correct 

Jettdershin. 7 Ceo que 
v The: Fourth. Plenary. Session of the CC of the PKI 

d (Máy, 1965) made the following conclusions: 

At the .present.time; Indonesia: : finds" herself in an 
ever increasing and maturing revolutionary argues 
-which. has the following characteristics: i ` 
-Jbi7The- popülar masses ‘ate! ‘actively ‘fighting for. 
changes. ‘that. could: "be' "itistrinmerital ‘in’ improving 

their living * conditiótis; : PE C 
» 2 Arti: popular” aspects ‘of political | power . "dg 
increasingly replaced by popular aspects, , while thé 
governmentpolicies are increasingly" adapted: to the 
demands 9f the p&óple. "-- * 
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: Sate Biogdéning," "which; 
riis in the evér- -growing ‘role of the’ popular’’ masses: 
arid-their ? à decisive : ‘importance in the life. of society 
and’ state’ politics. - d 
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Johnson’s Bombing : Fraud Exposed E mod 


L F. STONE  '. -: Ad ha 


This is the leading article in the telkinai. American Journal, 1 F. Stone’s Weekly, February 27; 1907 es 


ras principal excuse for resuming the boinbing 
of the North will.turn out, when the full truth is 
available, to.be a fraud. President Johnson.. said 


he had “no alternative but.to resume full-scale’ hostil- . 


ities” because North Vietnam had used the 4-day 
Tet truce.for “major resupply efforts of their.troops 
in South Vietnam” rather than to seek a. peaceful 
settlement.: In London Prime Minister Wilson went. 
even further and told the House of Commons next 
day that “the massive southward movement of troops 
and, supplies in the north.... threatened to create’ 
a severe military unbalance.” Neither Saigon nor 
Washington had claimed that troops as well as suppliés 
had been. móved-south, much less that the movement 
was such as:to create a “severe military unbalance." 

This would have been too silly an exaggeration for 
"our military ‘to venture. Even if we loaned Mc- 
Namara and the Seventh fleet to 'Hanoi, it couldn't 
change. the military balance of: power in the South 
—in four days: yet ! Harold Wilson was the foremost 


victim—and tlie most. far-out echo-—of a US. propa-, 


‘ganda campaign. .' 

. This campaign was initiated by Secretary’ Rusk at 
his press conference, February 9, the second day of 
the truce. . He said “we have seen large numbers of 


boats and other véssels dashing south along the coast: 


of North Vietnam to resupply. their forces in the south- 
ern part of North Vietnam (our italics) and in the de- 
- militarized zone."". He declared this “indicates that it 
is their intention to continue the. operation." Few 
.stopped to notice that the Secretary. did not:say the 
. supplies were crossing the 17th parallel. Nor did any- 
one ask whether supply was a violation of the truce, 
especially when it occurred on North .Vietnam's own 


territory. The Secretary's remark that. the North |. . 
was resupplying troops in the DMZ ‘was not true.' 


Raymond R. Coffey..of the. Chicago Daily , News 
Service cabled from Saigon next day that “for all the 
road, sea and air traffic sighted in the north, US 
officials acknowledge that they still do not hàve any 
reports of men or material moving into. the demili- 
tarized zone of South Vietnam (sic). ‘The farthest 
south any traffic has,been sighted is. around Dong 
Hoi, 20 miles or so (It's closer to 40—IFS), above the 
zone." But. for every .reader who . saw  Goffey's 
dispatch there were. millions :who. got the intended 
picture of the Communists crassly violating the truce 
to move massive supplies across the border. Time, 
for example, said (Feb. 17) that Hanoi used the truce 
*for reinforcement and: replenishment .of its troops 
below the 17th'parallel. Army trucks rumbled down 
canopied jungle-trails' into South Vietnam and cargo 
_ vessels sped down the coast with impunity...” Like 
an orchestra leader striking his baton, the Secretary 
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the truce. 


. at treetop level. 


of State had launched a iens that was to be specus 
and amplified from Washington and Saigon to prepare 
the public.mind for a resumption of the bombing. 

The: day after Rusk’s .press conference, State 
Department spokesman : Robert .McCloskey «was 
asked whether supply activities were a violation of 
He replied coyly tha* he did want to get 
into that “since J don't have sufficient information 
to specify what are violations and what are not viola- 
tions in the technical sense.' 

According to the Coffey dispatch fom Saigon we 
have already quoted, “while questioning North 
Vietnam’s activity, US military authorities also were 
trying to quietly ignore the US movement of men 
and supplies that has continued all through the 
cease-fire.” Coffey reported that the first full day 
of the truce *a new one-day record of 2,762 tons was 
set fot. cargo delivered by air to units in the field." . 


‘He said the daily air. force communique: had in the 
"past routinely listed the volume. of:cargo and passen- 


‘gers carried... But .the.:day after the Rusk press 


'corference—the day the US -military in Saigon 


first issued its sensational charge that supply missions 


` in the north were “five times the normal"—the figures - 


on: cargo.and passengers ‘carried were missing from 
the daily air force communique. “When asked for 
the figures and why they were missing,” Coffey 
reported, “an Air Force officer said the top US 
headquarters command: had told us not to release 
them". "When Coffey finally got the figures “they 
showed that. US planes—not counting truck and 
ship thovements at all—carried 7,042 tons of supplies 


‘and more than. 17,000 men: during the first three days 
"of. the. cease-fire.” 


The most vivid glimpse of US supply efforts 
was printed in Le Monde N: 12-13) that week-end, 


ät said :. 
zu , While the Anaia services report a cotisiderable 
intensification of road, rail, river and cóastal traffic 


in North Vietnam, press correspondents Friday were 
able to verify,.on the road from Saigon to Tay-Ninh, 


‘that, American supply missions had also been able to 


profit.from ‘the Tet truce to increase the resupply of 
troops in combat rations and munitions. Long files 


‘of trucks belonging to the military iransport companies 


were stretched out along this North-west road. They 
were protected by tanks and by helicopters flying along 
In-the town of Tay-Ninh itself, huge 
trucks and tractors were hauling loads of shells for 
10S-mm ard.155-mm cannons to American units stab- 
lished on the outskirts of the Vietcong Zone C. 

. "This did not appear in the US press but R.W. 
Apple,.Jr.,.cabled from Saigon Feb.12 ‘n the New 
York Times of the same date, that while US briefing 
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officers said resupply efforts in the North "called 1nto 
question the good faith of the North Vietnamese 
high command” and “asserted that the allies had 
made no move to take advantage of the truce—” 

Correspondents in the provinces north and north- 
west of Saigon said, however, that the highways were 
much more crowded than usual with US convoys.: 
Officers in the American First Infantry Division and 
25th Infantary Division confirmed that they were 
moving extraordinary amounts of food, fuel and amm- 
unition to forward positions." 


But before the truth had thus begun to jek out, 
the US press was treated to a tidal wave of misre- 
presentation about what was going on in the North. 
They day after Rusk’s press conference, the US 
military in Saigon pulled out all the stops. Their 
propagandistic purpose was faithfully mirrored in 
the night lead from Saigon by Alvin B. Webb, Jr., 
on the UPI wire Feb. 10. -He cabled that. “US 
scout planes and ships Friday reported helplessly 
watching North Vietnam take advantage of a 4-day 
truce to build up their forces with massive supplies,” 
and “American sources said the Communist ‘Satura- 
tion push’ has all but killed hopes, of extending the 
cease-fire.” The military didn't want the cease-fire 
in the first place, and were afraid Johnson might 
somehow be drawn into peace talks. Jt was not 
surprising that US officials, added,” according to 
Webb, that *any hopes for extending the truce to 
allow for peace talks" had “vanished in the dust of 
the Communist supply convoys.’ One commander 
became so alarmed, Webb reported, “that he urged 
American planes breakoff their cease-fire ‘stand down’ 
and immediately resume bombing the flood of 
North Vietnamese ships, trains, (this is the only 
dispatch I saw that implied the trains were again 
running down the North Vietnames panhandle). and 
trucks ferrying arms to South Vietnam’s Comm- 
unist guerrillas.” One could almost see the guerrillas 
waving happily from the ferry slips as the boats came 
in. 

The figures given out in Saigon on Feb. 10 pro- 
duced headlines that the North Vietnamese were 
pouring 35,000 tons of supplies “southward” (but 
still, as few paused to realize, in. North Vietnam). 
The UPI that morning in its enthusiasm even said 
the barges and the “trucks stacked up at. enemy 
infiltration routes..could handle up to 70,000 tons 
of supplies” but the figure on which the military settled 
was 35,000. By the time Saigon had to put it in writing 
this was reduced to 25,000 with many qualifications. 
But the press generally showed a happy capacity for 
ignoring the fine print. The traffic was declared to be 
five times heavier than “normal” but nobody. stopped 
to point out that “normal” has been a condition of 
constant bombardment, in which trucks and ships 
dared only move under cover of darkness. No 
American dispatch that I saw raised the question of 
how the military could be so sure that none of the 
truck and ship loads carried civilian supplies». There 
are 17 million people in North Vietnam and perhaps 
2,000,000 live in the area between the 17th and 19th 
parallel. Keeping them supplied under bombard- 
ment cannot be easy. Could it be that none of this 
was food and fuel for civilians? The only dispatch 
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1 saw wnién toudhed off ums Bowe was in we uvuuou 
Times Feb. 11. Its man in Saigon said the military 
*conceded" (apparently when he asked them) that 
“some of the supplies could be for civilians". “Quite 
a few people after all," he noted dryly, “live in the 
Southern ‘panhandle’. However," he added, “Ameri- 
can sources are *persuaded' they are mostly military." 


The Pentagon press office claimed it knew no more 


"than was contained in the communique when I tried 


to raise these and other questions about the figures. 
The communique claims the sighting of 2200 trucks, 
though admitting nervously in two places that there 
may have been duplication. North Vietnam has been 
getting trucks from Soviet bloc sources, but that is 
still a lot .of trucks. Total US truck and bus 
exports to all of Europe East and West in 1965 
was 2,752. f 

Most of the Soviet trucks are 23 tons—so I learned 
at second hand from government sources here—some 
are 4 tons.. How did military intelligence . estimate 
their loads ? In the -US, where single trucks go as 
high as 15.tons, the average load per truck carried in 


‘1965 (Motor. Truck Facts,:1966) was only 2.65 tons. 


Tf they average two tons per load in North -Vietnam 
they are doing miraculously well: ‘This would mean 
4400 tons carried by those 2200 trucks. ‘Let us make 
it 5,000 tons to even it off. This still leaves 20,000 
tons to be accounted for. 

The ‘communique says about 1570 vessels were 
spotted between the 17th and 19th parallel but 
admits that 600 were “moving north", while *approxi- 
mately 970 were observed moving south." Obviously 
ships heading north were not carrying supplies for 
the guerrillas in the south. So this leaves 20,000 
tons to be carried by 970 vessels. Let us round ‘this 
off to 1,000 vessels, which means 20 tons per vessel. 
But from all I can learn most of the vessels in Vietnam 
are sampans which do well if they carry 500 pounds 
or a quarter ton. They would have to make 80 
round trips in four days to deliver 20 tons.. Not 
even MACY in Saigon claimed these sampans had 
speedboat motors with which to scurry up and down 
the 100 miles between Dong Hoi and Vinh that fast. 

It turned out in addition that waterborne supply 
was hampered by bad weather and heavy seas. When 
the truce ended. the US command admitted there 
had been. a “considerable decline" in the southward 
movement of North Vietnamese supplies but did its 
best to hide the cause. “This could mean”, the AP 
from Saigon said the military explained (St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch Feb. 12), “that with ‘extra munitions 
(nobody had turned up proof of munitions at all) 
piled up on the border (nor that any shipments had 
actually been spotted at any border), President Ho 
Chi Minh’s regime did not want its trucks and boats 
exposed unnecessarily—loaded or empty—after Sun- 
day's dawn" when the truce ended. It was only in 
Wm. Tuohy’s dispatch from Saigon next day in the 
Los Angeles Times that I learned “the level of water- 
borne shipments down the coast of North Vietnam 
decreased because of high surf.” 

Between the high surf and the tall tales, the truth 
was easily lost to sight. .The US military—with the 
State Department and the White House—have never 
pulled off a more successful Operation Brain Wash. 
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O0 final aim can only be a classless society 
with equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of co-9peration, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 
—ultimately a world order. Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will often 


be necessary. 
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. Seldom has one 
cigarette combined 
the virtues.of the 
finest tobaccos with 
the efficiency of 
a modern filter so 


WELL OVER TWO MILLION 1 
WILLS FILTER TIPPED CIGARETTES 
ARE ENJOYED EVERY DAY. WHY? 
















In this part-—rich, 
golden-brown tobaccos, 
Expertly blended for 
taste, for flavour. 


ne Here’s where 1 
exquisitely as t you get the 
2: satisfaction : 
1 


Wills Filter Tipped. 
‘Millions have found 
new satisfaction 

in it. Why don't you? 


AND 


nita, 









And in here the.filter 
that preserves the taste, 
releases the flavour 

while it makes the smoke 
uncommonly smooth, 


INDIA'S LARGEST-SELLING FILTER CIGARETTE BY FAR 


IWTWF 2979.2R 
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KASHMIR 


invites you 


Spring has come to Kashmir. Every vale and glen with 
colourful almond blossoms is a floral paradise. Come and enjoy the 
grandeur of nature. 


For making the tourists! trip to and stay.in Kashmir comfor- 
table, a number of amenities are available. 


1. There is a direct air service between Delhi and Srinagar, 
besides a daily shuttle service between Srinagar and Jammu. 


2. Comfortable taxies and Deluxe Buses play between Pathankot _ 
and Srinagar. 


3. Well furnished and sanitary-fitted Dak Bungalows at Jammu, 
Kud, Batote, Banihal and other stations en route with excel- 
lent catering arrangements. 


4, House-boats with all modern facilities and catering arrange- 
ments in the Dal Lake, Nagin Lake and Jhelum. 


5. Well furnished tourist huts at Gulmarg, Pahalgam, Kokarnag, ` 
Sonamarg, Yusmarg, Achhabal and Cheshma Shahi. 


6. Sight-seeing Deluxe Buses available for all places of tourist 
- interest. f a: 


For other particulars please write to : 


DIRECTOR OF TOURISM 
JAMMU & KASHMIR GOVT. 
SRINAGAR (KASHMIR) 
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THE LAST CHANCE 


Suum Indira Gandhi -appears to have decided 

on the composition of her Cabinet partly to -re- 
ward loyal supporters and partly to accommodate 
group interests in certain States on a quid pro quo 
basis and in the bargain, she has. brushed aside the 
Congres leadership. 

The choice of persons for elevation or induction 
to Cabinet rank hardly bears out her claim to be 
anxious to follow a policy “Left-of Centre”. 
There are not many in the new team: who can 
be described as being committed to progressive think- 
ing or policies; on the other hand, there is quite a 
Sprinkling of individuals known for their fondness 
for the Americans and their way of life and the Right- 
wing is duly represented in key portfolios despite the 
gratifying absence of Sri Patil. One man who should 
not have found a place in the Cabinet considering 


what he has done to planning has in fact been included . 


with additional portfolios. considerably widening the 
area of mischief. A well-known economist -known to 
believe in planning has been shunted off to an inno- 
cuous Ministry. “An old stalwart”, taken in perhaps 
under compulsions of factional politics, has been given 
the Food portfolio, presumably to neutralise his 
importance in the future. 
- Gandhi has done is to defy the Congress leadership 
in a mood of petulance, presumably as retaliation for 
Sri Morarji Desai having been foisted on her in the 
name of unity. 

While it may well be argued, that the Prime 
Minister’s choice of personnel is circumscribed by the 
_ Congress members elected to Parliament, it must be 
pointed out that even here she has not made the best 
possible selections on the basis of merit; and in any 
case, since she has brought in men from outside 
Parliament, like -Dr Triguna Sen and Dr Channa 
Reddy, there seems to be no reason why she should 
not have chosen persons dedicated to the. professed 


policies of her party. The only legitimate inference . 


is that she has carefully chosen a team which by and, 
large will ensure consolidation of what has come to 
be seen as her personal rule. 

Smt Gandhi may take pride in the “young 
blood" she has brought in, but the country, while 
.Welcoming the emergence of youth at the highest level 
“of administration, is quite aware that the Prime 
Minister's tragic performance i in the past year was the 
result-of dependence on advice from some of the 
persons in the lower age groups now in the Cabinet. 
A Government's performance will obviously not be 

judged on the basis of age groups but on the basis 
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‘let time slip ‘by as in the past. 


In short, what Srimati . 
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of its stern prevention of erosion of national indepen- 
dence, its capacity to understand the mood of the 
people and initiate policies in keeping therewith 
and its ability to provide speedy relief to the masses 
by equitable distribution of essential commodities 
at reasonable prices. The country will not forgive 
pampering of Big Business and feudal interests in 
order to enable the Prime Minister's chosen team of 
youth to stay in office. In other words, Smt Gandhi 
would be welladvised not to take the people for 
granted as she did in the past with the known 
consequences. ` i 

All this does not mean that Smt Gandhi should 
not be given a fair chance. At least this’ time the 
responsibility for whatever her Cabinet does or fails 
to do is entirely hers, for with one solitary exception 
the team is of her own deliberate choosing. The 
people no doubt will give her a little breathing space 
to get her team working; but the time at her disposal 
is very short, and the Opposition is in no mood to 
At this stage, when 
the people await concrete evidence of change in oüt- 
look and of determination to solve problems speedily, 
clever parrying of questions as in the case of bank 
nationalisation wili not -take Smt Gandhi or her 
Cabinet anywhere. If she wants to be a successful 
Prime Minister she has to take immediate and radical 
steps to correct mistakes of the past, chief among 
these mistakes has been the failure to implement 
honestly the policies and programme laid down by the 
Congress Party. Smt Gandhi must remember 
that if she fails she will not last her term; an when 
she goés down, she will drag the Congress down with 
her to its final doom. Let her not then dissipate the 
goodwill she has at the moment among the people as 
well as among the newly formed non-Congress State 
Governments, 

The Congress leadership, too, has a major respon- 
sibility even if they felt having received shabby treat- 
ment at the hands of the Prime Minister. If it merely 
keeps aloof and goes on in the old ways, the end of 
the Congress will come sooner than it needs to. If 
as is claimed the Congress leadership has done serious 


.heart-searching and honestly desires to implement 


its promises, it has at least to remain alert and boldly 
and publicly criticize the Government when it 
adopts wrong courses against the interests of the 
common: people. As for the Opposition, while it 
may not embarrass the Government unduly for the 
time being, it cannot be blamed for waiting impatiently 
to take over the reins. 


New Delhi Skyline 


THE MAKING OF THE PRIME MINISTER 


P[PHREE times in course of three ` 


years, the search for a Prime 


Minister has provided high drama . 


for New Delhi although . there 
has been a. continuation of the 
same party government through- 
out the two decades that the 
Congress has been  enthroned 
in power. Im 

But each of these occasions 
has had characteristics of its own. 
In June 1964, the main question 
was how to keep the team together 
after the departure of the Titan 
who reigned with unchallenged 
authority for eighteen years : and 
the measure of the apprehension 
bordering on nervousness on the 
_-part `of the Congress leadership 
was provided by the evolution of 
the famous Consensus by the Con- 
gress President which put the 
crown on the head of his favourite, 
Lal Bahadur Shastri, to the 
chagrin and bitter disappoint- 
ment of Sri Morarji Desai. 

By January 1966, the Congress 
leadership had earned sufficient 


self-confidence— particularly after , 


the euphoria generated during the 
Indo-Pak conflict—to permit an 
open contest for the leadership 
of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party; but that too only after.the 
Congress President and the Chief 
Ministers constituting a sort of 
Lateran Council had decided 
- beforehand upon the candidate 
who they. thought could firstly 
be more effective as the vote- 
gatherer in the first General 
Election after Nehru; and secon- 


dly, would by and large, go by. 


their advice and consent, rather 
than strike out a line of aggressive 
independence, if not insubordi- 
nation, once he or she was elected. 
And, on both these counts, it is 
well to remember now, Smt 
Gandhi was preferred.to Sri Desai 
to succeed Shastri. So, the risk 
of an open contest for leadership 
of the ‘Congress Parliamentary 
Party was taken with due safe- 
guards and only after the powers 
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that be in the party hierarchy had 


made sure of the candidate of . 


their choice. 
This time, the position was 
different. The shocking reverses 


at the poll had already warned the. 


chieftains of the Congress power 


structure of the danger of any. 


division of ranks at the Centre 
following an open contest for 
leadership of the Parliamentary 
Party; and this danger was epi- 
tomised in the slender majority 
that the Congress could now 
command in the Lok: Sabha, a 
precarious situation which the 
Congress had never had to face 


during its tenure of power since - 


independence. 

Against this-background, the 
luxury of a contested leadership 
was foregone despite the fact 
that this was perhaps the last 
chance for Sri Morarji Desai to 
make a bid for the Prime Minister- 
ship of this country. So, once 
again the consensus has 
enforced, but with this difference 
that while in 1964, it left Sri Desai 
and his group in a state of dis- 
gruntle, this-time he himself could 
be. mobilised in the Government 
itself, leaving no focal point for 
a challenge to leadership inside 


the Congress Parliamentary Party 


itself. 

There is no doubt that if the 
Congress had fared better at the 
polls, this new consensus could 
not have worked. It is open 


. secret in New Delhi that as late 


as December last, after the Central 
Election Committee had finalised 
the list of Congress candidates 
for the General Election, there was 
brisk speculation about the pro- 
Spects. of different personalities 
for Prime Méinistership. While 
both Smt Gandhi and Sri Desai 
had declared themselves openly 
in favour of contest, there was 
a section of Opinion; not very 
vocal: though quite substantial, 
which felt that perhaps the weak- 
ness -of Smt Gandhi’s regime 


been: 


+ 


could be overcome by drafting 
in the Congress President himself 
to head the Government team. 
Sri Kamaraj himself had never 
given any hint that he would 
contest for the Prims Ministership; 
it was clear in his mind that a 
Congress President could not 
possibly take over the reins of 
Office unless that became the 
common and pressing demand 
of all sections in the party. His 
only concern throughout this 
period (particularly after the 
Devaluation controversy and the 
alarming slump'in the Govern- 
ment's prestige) had been how to 
keep effective party control over 
the Government; and he was 
toying with many ideas about 
setting up the machinery for such 
a control. 


However, there were others 
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who with their abounding [faith 
in. the capacity of Sri Kamaraj 
and their own ability to persuade 
him to stand, calculated that out 
of the 542 members of the old 
Congress 
(Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha 
together) over 70 per cent would 
support Sri Kamaraj if he himself 
stood for Prime - Ministership ; 
but even in that tabulation Smt 
Gandhi was well ahead of Sri 
Morarji Desai. 

Their calculation was based 
on several factors which did not 
come out as was expected. First, 
they relied on the assumption 


that the Congress would 
bag as many as 330 Lok 
Sabha seats, while its actual 


score turned out to be less by 50. 
. Besides, the three States while 
promised to provide the strongest 
support for Sri Kamaraj perso- 
nally, came out very poorly at the 
polls: Madras could return .only 
three Congress MPs while it was 
expected to fetch over 30. Similarly, 

Bihar which returned 34 Congress ^ 

MPs was expected to bring 10 
` more.. In West Bengal too, 

: Sri Atulya Ghosh had calculated 
that with a divided Opposition 
he would be able to win over 20 
seats; actually he could. manage 
to secure only 14. 

' Secondly, the Syndicate as a 
powerful driving force lost much 
Of its strength and prestige bé- 
cause of the shocking defeat of 
two of its stalwarts, Sri Patil and 
. Sri Ghosh. In the case of Sri 
Sanjiva Reddy, results of 
Andhra election did: not come 
up to his expectations since Sri 
Brahmananda - Reddy could 
manage to. secure the loyalty of a- 
larger number of MPs than was 
the calculation: in December. 
It was only Sri Nijalingappa who 
could keep the Mysore team toge- 


ther though in the case of Mysoré’ 


also, the returns fell short by at least 
seven of the expected yield; with- 
‘out dissociating himself from the 
Syndicate ' Sri Nijalingappa 
preferred, most of the time, to 
move cautiously on his own. 
Sri Biju Patnaik, a distant relative 
of the Syndicate, had had to face 
a debacle and consequently had 
- very little role to play-in shaping 


events in New Delhi last week. . 


Thirdly, one has to take into 


, account Sri Kamaraj’s own. posi-- 
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Parliamentary Party 


' Jeàdership battle. 


the 


tion. Throughout his career at 
the all-India level, the strong 
point in- liis favour was that he 
was the man who could keep 
DMK at bay.in Madras and 
secured for Congress a comfor- 
table majority in the State giving 
it a Government whose reputatión 
was not tarnished by allegations 
of large-scale corruption. The 
sudden collapse of the Congress 
house in Madras and the spectacu- 
lar return of DMK to power 
inevitably brought a slump in 


Sri Kamaraj's standing in New 


Delhi. Added to it was the 


shock of his stunning defeat at- 


the hands of a mere student 
candidate: with all the reports of 
clandestine preparations to .get 
Sri Kamaraj defeated in his own 
-constituency one. could 
escape the growing impression— 
, perhaps also fostered by interested 
circles—-that the Congress Presi- 
dent's prestige was'at a very low 
ebb, in view of the defeat that 
his party had to suffer in his own 
home State. In ‘fact, when the 
Congress Working Committee 
met on February 27-to finalise the 
time-table for the election of the 
leader for the Parliamentary Party, 
the general feeling in New Delhi 


circles was that Sri Kamaraj 
would be playing `a very 
minor role in the ` entire 


“It was only 
at that meeting when the famous 
debate as to who was responsible 


for the debacle came up—the- 


Government or the Party—that 
one could find: that Sri Kamaraj 
was nót a totally isolated figure. 
But even then it was.clear that 
the possibility of his mobilising 
majority support on his own was 
out of question and as a realist 
Sri Kamaraj had at no stage 
entertained that possibility, rather 
-he maintained an enigmatic 
silence. . 

By all calculations ‘of thé 
past few months, it was taken 


"for granted that he would b: 


unwilling to extend  uncondi- 
tional sipport to Smt Gandhi's 
candidature. At the same time, 
it was difficult for liim to back 
Sri Morarji Desai asa candidate 
despite the improvement of 
personal relations between: the 
, two, and despite the fact‘ that 
” Sri Desai made open declarations 
about his political loyalty’ to the 


not ` 


Congress President. 

At one stage. there were 
reports that Sri Kamaraj might 
back a third candidate and the 
name which came up was‘that of 
Sri Jagjivan Ram. It is true. that 
Sri Jagjivan Ram has remained 
loyal to Sri. Kamaraj but 
it is also true that this time 
Sri Jagjivan Ram had on his own 
initiative favoured Smt Gandhi. 
Besides, as an old veteran he 
knew the danger for the party's ' 


' own future form an open contest 


for leadership. So he was moré 
of a neutral in favour of Smt 
Gandhi while remaining close to 
Sri Kamaraj. 

An important actor in the 
drama was Sri Chavan. In the 
past it was thought that in case 
of a deadlock between Smt Gandhi 
and Sri Desai, the Home Minister 
might be chosen as the compro- 
mise candidate for the Prime 
Ministership. But with his astute 
understanding of the political 
Jay-out Sri Chavan realised that 
the general mood in the party was 
against an open show-down and 
a patch-up unity between the two 
-would be the line that the Congress 
President might be taking. From 
the very first meeting of the 
Working Committee he threw 
his entire weight on the side of 
Smt Gandhi. 

Why did he do so? There 
are many interpretations of this 
development. According to 


. Some, since Sri Chavan has of late 


been found to be friendly to the 
Americans he might have taken 
the cue from them to back Smt 
Gandhi. Similarly, others inter- 
preted that since Sri Birla was 


. reported to be in favour of Smt 


Gandhi's continuation as Prime 
Minister, Sri Chavan took up her 
campaign. There  aré , other - 
reports -which seemed plausible; 

with Smt Gandhi as Prime 
Minister Sri  Chavan himself, 


. might have thought that he would 


be the real power behind the 
throne; and if harassment in 
Parliament becoming too strenu- 
ous for Smt Gandhi, she decided 
to retire after a. few months, Sri 
Chavan could step in: through 
a toshu of the Government, 
* * E 

E story of the day-to-day 

developments of the tension- 


i charged fortnight that began with : 


" CIL NE UE. 


the Congress Working Committee 
meeting in the evening of February 
27 and ended with the ritual of 
unanimous election of the leader 
by the Congress Parliamentary 
Party in the morning of March 
12 provides interesting reading of 
the working of the power-struc- 
ture that rules this country. 

At the Working Committee 
meeting itself, Sri Desai lost the 
first round of the battle: he was 
interested in putting off the lea- 
dership election till after the Lame- 


duck session of the Parliament - 


so that the outgoing Cabinet 
could 'get' one more round of 
mauling at the hands of the Op- 
position, thereby adding an extra 
dose of discredit for Smt Gandhi. 
But this was opposed by the Con- 
gress President, who was more 
interested in stemming the breach 
in the party than letting a few 
more weeks of electioneering for 
Prime Ministership at the expense 
of the party's depleted reputation. 

By March 4, when Sri Kamaraj 
met President Radhakrishnan, it 
was already known he was dead 
set against any contest for Jeader- 
ship; at the same time, he himself 
Was extremely careful not to give 
out his own mind how the tangle 
could be solved, Unlike his stand 
in 1964 and 1966, this time the 
Congress President till the. very 
last round did not show his hand; 
so much so that at one stage some 
of Sri Desai’s supporters were 
found to be banking on the pros- 
pect that he would be able to 


mobilise the Congress President's: 


support'in the event of a show- 
down. 

This Mona-Lisa silenoe was 
maintained by Sri Kamaraj even 
on the night of March 7 when the 
entire Syndicate met at his place 
to work out its line of action. 
By then, Sri Patil had found out 
that Sri Kamaraj was opposed to 
'a contest, and so he himself sug- 
gested that keeping Smt Gandhi 
as the Prime Minister, Sri Desai 
should be accommodated. Earlier 
than Sri Patil, Sri Atulya Ghosh 
also had made the discovery of the 
Congress President’s opposition 
to a show-down, and so he tried 
to sell the idea of an Indira- 
Morarji? meeting. Eventually, the 
Syndicate decision was in favour 


of getting Sri Morarji Desai as - 


Deputy Prime Minister with Smt 
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Indira Gandhi continuing as 
Prime Minister. Throughout the 
discussion that night, Sri Kamaraj 
did not open his mouth, though 
his silence itself was interpreted 
as his consent; in realily, it was a 
new Kamaraj Plan without Kama- 
raj claiming to be its author. 

For the next two days, New 
Delhi, saw an almost non-stop 
round of talks among different 
leaders, and the two principal 
participants finally shifting from 
their seemirigly inflexible positions. 
The climax was reached on March 
10.. The day began with Smt 
"Gandhi calling on Sri Desai and 
then both meeting Sri Kamaraj 
but without any settlement. Two 


~ hours later, Sri Desai announced. 


to the world press his decision 
to contest as “a-call of duty at the 
hour of crisis". As part of his elec- 
tioneering campaign, he gave out 
that some business houses were 
opposed to him—presumably to 


shed the presistent prejudice aga- - 


inst him as being a staunch Righ- 


tist. Within an hour, Smt Gandhi ~ 


too fired her broadside, while 
rather defensively denying any 
backing for her from the business 
world. 

But the casting vote was still 
retained by Sri Kamaraj. At a 
brief session of the Working Com- 
mittee in the evening, he neatly 
narrowed down the points of dif- 
ference between the .two conten- 
ders: Smt Gandhi should concede 
Deputy: Prime  Ministership to 
Sri Desai, who on his part should 
not insist on getting the Home 
portfolio as well. Until that 
moment, Smt Gandhi had refused 
to go beyond the Number Two 
position for Sri Desai, who in his 
turn wanted both Deputy Prime 
Ministership and Home. 

After this Sri Desai realised 
he could not hold out longer, 
since he knew that without Sri 
Kamaraj’s support, there was no 
chance of his forcing Smt-Gandhi’s 
hands; and if he alienated the 


"Congress President. and went in 


for the contest, then he was in 
danger of losing not only the 


Prime Ministership but the Deputy 


Prime Ministership as well. 


On the other side, Smt Gandhi 
realised that if she held out against 


Sri Kamaraj's advice and refused , 


to concede Deputy Prime Minister- 
ship to Sri Desai and thereby 


precipitate a show-down there was 
no certainty that the Congress 
President would not join hands 
with Sri Desai and brought about 
her defeat; or in the alternative, 
she might win a precarious victory 
with the price of total alienation 
from the organizational leadership 
of the partyi at this point she 
was equally anxious to remain 
on the right side of the Congress 
President. 

It was at this stage that Sri 
Chavan went in for a rearguard 
action. If Sri Desai must get the 
Deputy Prime Ministership, “why 
not make two Deputies, so that 
he could be one and Sri Desai the 
other? This new development 
would have almost scuttled the 
settlement had not Sri Kamaraj 
put his foot down and Smt Gandhi 


- also reconciled herself to having 


Sri Desai as her only Deputy. 
Meanwhile, a -short-lived re- 
bellion was staged by Smt 
Gandhi’s own entourage. Headed 
by Sri Asoka Mehta and with the 
blessings of Sri Chavan, Smt 
Gandhi’s political batmen raised 


` the clamour that the Prime Minis- 


ter must be left unfettered in choo- 
sing her team and no party boss 
must interfere in the matter. A 
deputation of them went to the 
Congress President (these included 
Sri Mohan Dharia, Sri V. C. - 
Shukla, Sri Bhagwat Jha Azad 
and Smt Nandini Satpathi), but 
Sri Kamaraj dismissed it after a 
sharp admonition. 

By sundown, the beating of 
the retreat was over, and Sri 
Morarji Desai philosophically ex- 
plained away his change of roles 
from a lone crusader to a loyal 
cooperator—“Yesterday was yes- 
terday.....” 

* * R 


AN important feature’ of this 
drama about the election of 
Prime Minister is a realisation 
by both Smt Gandhi and Sri 
Morarji Desai that even if either 
of them could win the battle thro- 
ugh a contest, there would be 
no guarantee’ of stability of’ their 
regime. Because, whoever got the 
the majority would have left a 
defeated and disgurntled minor- 
ity ready-to create. trouble through 
either constant harassing of snip- 
ing in the Lok Sabha; and it was 


‘being openly talked about by 


the more aggressive militants of 
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both the camps that if they lost, 
they could bring the Govern- 
ment down by staying away, a 
step which with the- depleted 
majority of the Congress in Lok 
Sabha would have immediately 
forced the resignation of the team 
in power. And there is awareness 
that in the event of a mid-term 
election forced by disension in- 
. side the Congress Parliamentary 
- Party, the Congress- would lose 


heavily, thereby making it im-. 


possible for either of the two 
contending sides to come back 
to power. 

It is this aspect of. the entire 
episode which distinguishes it 
from the leadership election after 
Shastri’s death in January 1966. 
A contest in today’s background 
would have paved the way for the 
very disintegration of the party: 
by instilling this conscjousness 
among a large body of Congress 
MPs, the wiser elements could ` 


win the day in the counsels of the > 


party. 

There was als another im- 
portant factor which helped to 
bring about the’ final adjustment 
between the rivalgroups. Both 
these two groups by themselves 


did not constitute the entire 
membership of the Congress ` 
Parliamentary Party. A very 


significant constituent was the 
support which Sri Kamaraj him- 
self would muster. 


Here one has to demarcate 
Sri Kamaraj from the Syndicate 
itsef. It is true that the individual 
members of the Syndicate did 
play an active role in the course: 
of the entire development. But 
as a team they could hardly move 
and whether it is Sri Atulya Ghosh 
or Sri S.K., Patil (more perhaps 
Sti Ghosh than Sri Patil) they 
acted mostly as couriers between 
the different. camps or as for- 
mulators of contending arguments. 
At best they were honest brokers; 
at worst they were only messenger 
boys. 


What really mattered” was the ` 


effective role of the Chief Minis- 
tersandin this respect 1967 made 
little difference from either 1964 
or 1966. This time also in the mak- 
ing bf thé Prime Minister, the 
Chief Ministers . played a very 
important role. There is howe- 


ver one difference. This time it is 
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the Chief Ministers of the major 
States where Congress has won 
majority, it is they alone who 
played an effective role. These 
were those of Maharashtra (in 
this case it is, Sri Chavan more 
than Sri V.P. Naik who acted 
as the leader), Mysore, Madhya 
Pradesh and Andhra. The con- 
tingents from Bihar, Rajasthan, 
West Bengal, Madras or Orissa 
had very little role to play; the only 
exception.perhaps was the leader 


-from UP - Sri `C,B. - Gupta who: 
` apart from his ‘standing in the 


Morarji camp could go and remind 
Smt. Gandhi that one could not 
be the Prime Minister only on 
thé strength ‘of the support of a 
State like Maharashtra ; he could 
.claim as many as.71 members in 


the Congress Parliamentary Party: 


as the UP contingent. 
Sri D:P. Misra has long been 


: known. in New Delhi as a staunch `- 


supporter of Smt Gandhi. At 


the ‘same time his association with ' 
.Sri'Morarji Desai is also. known. 


Last year when there were moves 
to get Sri Desai into Smt Gandhi's 
cabinet, . Sri Misra playéd an 
important role. This time, however, 
it is interesting to watch.that in- 
. Stead of aggressively campaigning 
for Smt Gandhi in the style of 
Sri Chavan, Sri Misra while ex- 
. tending his support for.Smt Gandhi 
exerted considerable pressure for 
a settlement with Sri Desai. He 
told one of the lieutenants of 


Sri Desai that.he should not.be. 
regarded as, a member. of Smt - 


Gandhi’s Kitchen . Cabinet; 
rather he was all for unity 
between the two contending lea- 
ders. Similarly, Sri Nijalingappa, 
who is known as a ‘Syndicate 
stalwart, preferred this time to 
. persuade Smt Gandhi to pay heed 
to the advice of the Congress Pre- 
sident. 

" It is thus clear that the ‘no- 
truck with Desai’ 
main support from only Sri Chavan 
and the:Maharashtra contingent 
„rather than from any of the other 
“major components of the Parlia- 
mentary Party. 

Why did the Chief Ministers 


“of the majority States by and 
large preferred a settlement rather 


than-a show-down? 
Because they knew 


1 


to defeat Sri Desai. 


slogan got its ° 


that - 
despite. the majority that they 


could command in their own 
States, any reverse for the Cong- 
ress in the Lok Sabha election 
would have its inevitable repercus- 


_ sions on the politics at the State . 


level as well. 

In terms of electoral arithipetiog 
in normal times; Sri Morarji Desai 
with the blessings of Sri Kamaraj 
could have won the battle, defeat- 
ing Smt Gandhi, just as in 1966 
it was Sri Kamaraj’s support 
which could help Smt Gandhi 
But with 
all the painstaking cultivation of 
Sri Kamaraj’s friendship by Sri 
Morarji and with all the allergy 
that has grown in the last 
one year between’ Smt Gandhi 
and Sri Kamaraj, it is the fear of 
& defeated party facing a for- 
midable Opposition in the Lok- 
Sabha which impelled the over- 
whelming majority of the Congress 
MPs-to pray and strive for the 
avoidance of a contest at the top. 
The compulsions of retaining power 
are- too overwhelming even for 
men with limited vision and petty 
interests. 

At the same time it would be 
wrong to conclude that the absence 
of a contest for the post of a leader 
of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party:means the emergence of a 
unified team—unified in approach 


` and understanding. A unanimous 


election does not necessarily mean 
the disappearance of factions and 


‘this is true of the Congress Party 


as of any other political party 
in the Sony today: 
* * 

qu Kamara s: was a short- 

lived triumph. He succeeded in 
averting a show-down and thereby 
saved the party for continuing in 
power; but he could not bring 
about unity in the leadership. This 
was clear from the- way Smt 
Gandhi promptly chose her Cabi- 
net. The fact that she announced it 
within a few hours of her election 
(without any sign of her tempera- 


. mental dithering, so much.in evi- 
' dence in January last year when 


she formed her first Cabinet, and 
again in November. when she 
tried to reshuffle it) is clear proof 
of the fact that the list was in the 
main ready beforehand. 

While it would perhaps be 
incorrect to label Smt Gandhi's 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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CENTRE AND STATES 


Need for A Political. Approach 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


Now that the country is slowly settling down to 
the fact of a completely changed political set-up in 
the States as well as at the Centre, attention in the 
coming months will be focussed on ‘how the relations 
between the Central and State governments develop. 
- The Congress has retained power in many States 
either with a safe margin or through manipulation, 
while at the Centre it is holding on by a precarious ma- 
jority. It is thus in no position to think in terms of 
the strong-arm methods it used to employ in the past 
in the case of non-conforming State regimes, 
as in the case of Kerala. Gone are the days when it 
was thought. that there was no alternative to the 
Congress monolith, although it is too early to claim 
that a purposeful Opposition with a clear-cut socio- 
economic alternative to the Congress .programme 
has emerged on the national scene. Despite the lack 
of a totally coherent Opposition, however, the people 
have clearly demonstrated that they are prepared to 
risk a certain amount of confusion in the search for 
an alternative. 


Learning Right Lessons 


The unity efforts in the Congress initiated by Sri 
Kamaraj and resulting in the unanimous election of 
Srimati Indira Gandhi as Prime Minister and her 
acceptance of Sri Morarji Desai as her Deputy Prime 
Minister have their basis in the desire of the Congress 
leadership to draw the right lessons from the rout at 
the polls and to prevent continuance of the kind of 
cleavages that have marked the functioning of the 
Union Cabinet since the death of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
What remains to be seen is whether this patchwork 
unity can hold in the face of the pressure of events. 
The point for the present is that there is awareness 
of the need to close ranks to ensure the very survival 
of the Congress as a national party. 

Another feature is the realization on the part 
of the Congress leadership that a new and construc- 
tive attitude has to develop in dealing with non-Cong- 
ress State governments which have come into being 
not as the result of “freak” voting here and there but 
because of the clearly expressed desire of the electorate 
to seek and find an alternative so as to end the he- 
gemony of the Congress. The voters, despite the 
prevalence of massive illiteracy, have ‘demonstrated 
political meee. and courage of a high order; 
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they have made it abundantly clear that they can no 
longer be taken for granted. If in many States they 
have not been able to secure the kind of government 
they would have liked to have, the fault is that of the 
political parties which over the years had failed to 
arrive at unity based on firm ideological foundations. 
It is open to doubt whether the Congress leadership, 
organisational and administrative, has grasped the 
implications ofthis aspect fully. It is futile to; look 
for an answer in the facade of unity worked out under 
the guidance of Sri Kamaraj, for it represents nothing 
more than an attempt to prevent the collapse of the 
Congress at the Centre as a result of continuing ten- 
sions between groups known to be hostile to each 
other. The hostility is not based on any basic differences 
on policy: Srimati Gandhi, despite her talk of socia- 
lism, has: proved in the last fourteen months that she 
can bea willing tool in the hands of pressure groups 
and the American lobby, while Sri Desai can by no 
means be described as an’ enthusiastic subscriber to 
the socialist platforms despite his justified claim to 
be a disciplined member of his party. 

While the complexion of the Union Govern-- 
ment may not therefore be expected to be very diff- 
erent from what it was in the past, there can be no 
doubt that there will be reassessment of the problems 
arising from the existence of non-Congress govern- 
ments in many of the States. Such assessment will 
not, however, be easy in view of the fact that the non- 
Congress governments that have come into being are 
not of the same kind: for instance, the Governments 
in West Bengal and Kerala are clearly Leftist in char- 
acter, while that in Orissa is unquestionably Rightist; 
and the DMK Government in Madras is still unde- 
finable in such terms, and the same perhaps may be 
said about Bihar and Punjab. Differences in complex- 
ion, though perhaps less marked, may also come to 
the surface in the case of the Congress Governments. 
This is the situation in which the new Central Govern- 
ment has to consider its attitude to the State govern- 
ments. 


Not Mere Constitutional 
It is inevitable that in such a situation the tempta- 


' tion should be to engage in hair-splitting over provi- 


sions in the Constitution in this regard. Constitutional 
pundits are not wanting in this country who will . 
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examine the Consitutional position under a micros- 
cope and come out with what may at first sight appear 
to be unassailable propositions in terms of law. But 
the point to be remembered is that relations between 
the Union and State Governments in the new context 
cannot be decided merely on the basis of the words 
in the Constitution and their.interpretation by the 
courts of law, however important it may be to- hold 
the Constitution in esteem. It must be borne in mind 
that (1) at the time the.Constitution was framed the 
scale and depth of assertion of their democratic right 
by the masses in. February 1967 was hardly contemp- 
lated; and (2) despite the narrow, conservative view 
taken by the Supreme Court in its latest judgment, 
the need for changes in the Constitution to meet the 
requriements of the changing socio-economic situa- 
tion has been recognized in the past by the elected 
representatives of the people. 
Therefore it would be unrealistic, if not perverse, 
to try to base Centre-State relations in the coming 
period on the rigid provisions .of the. Constitution. 
On the other hand, the effort will necessarily have to 
be seen how far these provisions meet tbe needs of the 


. new situation thrown up by.the electoral verdict and 


make such changes in the Constitution as will ensure 
the smooth functioning of administration all over the 
country; this is the only way to honour tbe verdict 
of the people and ensure that democracy prevails. 
The working out of the relations between the 
Central and State Governments is thus a political 
problem rather than a legalistic one. Here is where an 
understanding of the socio-economic purpose of the 
governments at the Centre and in the States will help 
those entrusted with the task of handling these relations. 
.So far as the Congress is concerned, it is morally 
committed to the implementation of a progremme 
which will usher in a socialist society, although the 
Character and composition of the party has 
prevented it far from.carrying out its pledges to the 


people. These basic ingredients of the Congress have . 


not changed, and the pressure groups of Big Business 
and Western powers which have consistently thwart- 
ed implementation of promises are still powerful in 


it. The composition of the Central Government under 


Smt Gandhi is not such as to guarantee 'that the 
influence of the pressure groups will be nullified even 
to a small extent. f E 


: Qualitative Difference — | . 


. There is, however, a qualitative difference in 


- the situation brought about by the emergence of 


pronouncedly Leftist governments in some: States 


‘and aggressively Rightist governments in some others. 


This means that pressüres on the Centre—exerted.so 


' far from within the ranks of the ruling party mainly— 


-will now: be more openly and more effectively applied 
from -outside through the. instrumentality of State 
governments. In view. of the known strength of the 
Right-wing within the Congres and the disaster that 
has ovértaken the Congress Left at the polls,the chances 
are that the Centre will in the coming period be under 


. mush greater. pressure from the Reactionaries than 


the progressives. Hence the need for the Central 


leadership to comprehend the basic questions 
. involved and decide on its attitude to the State govern- 
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'ed' policies 


‘people. 


-hoped to. 


ments as well as to the, lobbies within the Congress. 
In arriving at the right conclusions the Central leader- 
ship will have to be guided largely by the rank and 
file of the Congress Parliamentary Party whose re- 
sponsibility today is much greater than ever in the 
past. On their clarity and wisdom will depend the 
survival of their party as a force in national politics. 

Theoretically at least the Congress stands for the 
creation of a socialist. society. It is committed to the 
curtailment of monopoly, elimination of concentration 
of wealth and economic power, socialisation of the 
means of production, ensuring equitable distribution of 
the national product, and so on. In practice however, 
influential elements in the party have been permitted 
to sabotage accepted programmes and to help Big 
Business, feudal interests and other reactionary sec- 
tions at the cost of the people. The formulated program- 
mes of the Congress find reflection in the programmes 
of the Leftist governments that have come into being, 
while the actual policies pursued by’ the Congress 
at the behest of the vested interests at home and abroad 
find reflection in the Rightist governments that have . 
emerged in certain States. The question before the 
Union Government and the Congress leadership is 
therefore simply this: will they decide to find equations 
with the State Governments on the basis of their declar- 
and programmes, or ‘merely on 
the basis of the pressures under which they have 
functioned so long with the resulting catastrophe at 
the polls? Will they align themselves with the forces of 
change and progress, or with those fighting for the 
status quo or for the revival of outmoded values 
leading to stengthening of interests diametrically 
opposed to those of the common people? 


People’s Verdict 


In deciding the issue, the leaders concerned will 
have to bear in mind the nature of verdict given by the 
It is admitted on all hands that the vote all 
over the country has largely been an anti-Congress 
vote, and that the verdict reflects popular dissatisfac- 


tion with the Congress as a result of its failure to 


implement its many promises. If the outcome has 
Éot been the establishment of Leftist governments in 
the majority of States, it has been chiefly because of 
lack of cohesion among the Leftist parties and their 
inability to provide a clear alternative with a definite 


.hue. The Rightist parties, despite of their unity and 


despite having openly rejected the Congress ideology 
of socialism, have done infinitely worse than they had 
Even where they have-been able to form 
the government, it is not on their own legislative 
strength. The conclusion is obvious: the electorate 
have rejected the Congress wherever they have deci- 
sively done so only because of its failure to live up to 
its socialist promises: they have installed a “mixed” 


"but Left-leaning government wherever the Left parties 


have been able to unite sufficiently tó offer something 
of an alternative; and they are reconciled to the for- 
mation of non-Left governments wherever the pro- 
gressive parties have not been able to work out terms 
of unity. : f : 

- In these circumstances, it is not difficult- to see 
where the duty of the Central Government run by the 
Congress Party lies. While undoubtedly it has to 
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hold the balance even as between States whatever the 
nature of the governments involved, its natural sym- 
pathy must lie-with those governments which are dedi- 
cated largely to the same ideals as have been placed 
before the people by. the Congress over the years. 
The effort should be to enlist the full cooperation of 
such States in the task of introducing radical measures 
which will take the country towards the goal of society 
based on equality, social and economic. Their sup- 
port will have to sought over drastic measures to scale 
down inequalities of wealth and income and to ensure 
for the people’s control over the commanding heights 
of the national economy which till now has been no 
more than a piece of ornamental phrase-mongering. 

If the Congress adopts such a constructive attitude 
towards building up the ecoriomy, it can command 
much more than its own numerical strength in Parlia- 
ment; the Right wing ean be reduced to its proper 
proportions in áccordance with the verdict-of the elec- 
torate. 

The Left-dominated State Gevernments have a Jig 
responsibility, too. It is their duty to find out coim- 
mon-equations with the party in power at the Centre 
on the basis of mutually agreed socio-economic pro- 
grammes. The total-anti-Congress attitude must now 
give place to a constructive-approach based‘on-ensuring 
for the common people their rightful role in shaping 
the national economy in the larger interest. ‘It is 


-unprecedented opportunity to bring this about. 


coliceivavie LIAL JIE tung ValvVik ate ancgace "s | 
Congress will be found to be a stumbling block; but 


it should be the endeavour of the progressive State’ 


governments to make intelligent use of their strength 
at both the State level and in Parliament to neutralise 
the pernicious hold of the Right wing. The task will 
bé made simpler, if, to start with, the progressive 
State governments arrive at more or less complete 
understanding as between thomselves on the common 
measures to be adopted in the States and those to be 
pressed on the Centre. 

The people expect the coming moriths to be devo- 
ted by the progressive governments in the States as 
well as the forward-looking elements in the Union 
Parliament to working out the basis of cooperation bet- 
ween the Centre and the States not asa matter of ad- 
ministrative convenience but asa necessarg precondi- 
tion for eliminating the'holdon the national economy 
of vested ‘interests of various kinds and for ‘bringing 
in the people as the decisive factor in undertaking 
basic changes in the socio-economic structure of the 
country. The Left has talked for long polarisation ‘of 
forces: the new ‘situation in the country gives it an 
To 
the extent they succeed the people would have suc- 
ceeded in asserting themselves; if they fail the people's 
verdict would have been a futile exercise signifying 
nothing, 


The Left Mandate 


MOHIT SEN 


rper results of’ the Fourth General Blections have 
proved to be extraordinarily good for the Left 
and democratic parties and forces in the country.. It 
would have been difficult even for the most optimistic 
of the supporters of these parties to have anticipated 
such a welcome outcome before the poll. India has 
moved Left—this is the chief trend-of the votes. 

If we take the voting figures for the State Assem- 
blies, the Jan Sangh and Swatantra have won about 
22 million votes, that is, 15.5 per cent- The traditional 
Left parties’ (the two CPs, SSP, PSP, PWP and RSP) 
corresponding figures are about 26 million votes, that 
is, over 18 per cent. The figures of the Forward Bloc, 
RCPI, Workers Party and some other smaller 
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parties have not been taken into consideration. It 


would not be too "unfair to include the votes 
of the Bangla Cohgress, the Sant Akalis and 
the Maha 'Gujarat Janata Parishad which worked 
in alliance with the Left. parties.. Finally, oné 
should consider the strength of the DMK which has 
& Left programme, though it has very strong lihks 

with the Swatantra through the iinmense influence 
exercised over its leadership by Rajaji. 

Further, the ‘geographical distribution of the Left 
or Left-of-Centre forces is more widespread than that 
of the Right, the latter being confined to UP, MP, 
Rajasthan, Gujarat and“Orissa. Moreover, the Left 
has broken into the Hindi-speaking heartland of 
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India in a big way for the first time, where most 
commentators believed only the Right could figure 
as an alternative to the Congress. 


In no stronghold of the Left has the Right made 
any Serious inroad. The solitary inexplicable loss of 
the Left has been in Tripura and that, too, to the 
Congress. In Andhra, the failure of the two CPs to 
adjust and to go in for a trial of strength has meant 
a disastrous erosion of seats and but a far less serious 
dimunition of votes. Any kind of unity between them 
would fairly easily and quickly restore Andhra as 
one of the strongest bulwarks of the Indian Left. 


Trend Towards Left 


Asa matter of fact, the trend to the Left has so 
clearly manifested itself in spite of tbe very unfavour- 
able factor of the split in the Communist movement 
which was and quite clearly still remains the stron- 
gest Left force in the country. Additionally, the 
ambivalent attitude of the SSP towards the question 
of Left unity and its rather sectarian stand in UP 
has also held up the swing ofthe pendulum. If Left 
unity or the unity of the Left and democratic Opposi- 
tion had been forged prior to the polls—somewhat 
along the lines of what was achieved in Kerala and 
has now been established in West Bengal—the ques- 
tion of “After Nehru, Who?” might have been 
settled in these early months of 1967 itself. 

It is true that, perhaps, the Congress today has 
moved more to the Right in terms of leadership and 
policies. The prominent representatives of the 
Congress Left have been more or less eliminated, at 
least as far as the Lok Sabha is concerned. But then 
there is the compensation of the defeat of Sri S. K. 
Patil and Sri Atulya Ghosh. It would be rather 
difficult to predict at the moment which way the 
Congress (with its 56 million votes, that is, 40 per cent) 
is going to move. It may, indeed, present a different 
stance in different States and characteristic wobbling 
atthe Centre. It may well be that the further 
process of disintegration will mainly take the form 
of various types of Jana Congress together with a 

minority of breakaway groups approximating to the 
Bangla Congress or what Sri Krishna Menon can 
still gather around him. 

1t should be remembered, in this connection, that 
disaster has overtaken the Congress against the back- 
ground of its steidy shift to the Right, its step by 
step abandonment of the Nehru legacy and policy 
pronouncements. The  disgraceful  anti-national 
s atements and actions of the Ind'ra Gandhi Govern- 
ment have certainly helped considerably to bui'ding 
up a tidal wave of anti-Coneress revulsion which 
has now spectacularly roared into India. Nobody 
can claim that the adoption of the Jan Sangh— 
Swatantra programme by the Indira Gand?’ Govern- 
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able. The capacity of the Left to thrust into the 
power of the Congress, centralised in Delhi, has been 
far mor» enhanced than that of Right. 

Finally, in terms of class shift the beginning of 
the end of the undisputed hegemony of the national 
bourgeoisie over India—which can be said to have 
begun in 1885—is an outcome which can mainly 
favour the workers, the working peasants and the 
working intelligentsia, which form the class basis of 
the Left in India at the present. Nobody should 
underestimate the power of the monopolists and of 
the semi-feudalists nor their capacity to attempt a 
political coup and establish their exclusive control of 
the Indian State. This danger remains and has, to 
an extent, even increased. 

But the striking emergence asa contender for 
leadership has been that of a different constellation 
of class forces—as yet very far from fully formed, let 
alone approaching anything like political coherence 
—which alone can end the hitherto undisputed hold 
of capitalism over India. The contradictions of 
medium capitalist development are beginning to take 
shape as polarities. But to see the polarity alone 
would be insufficient. The weight of electoral 
evidence tilts the balance in favour of the Left 
opposite. And its potential, given unity, is quite 
visibly enormously greater, not in the sense of some 
distant and broad historical perspective but quite 
concretely and very much in the present. The posi- 
tion can be fairly rapidly reached when the Left and 
the Centre in Indian politics can approach each 
other on terms of equality and with a view to 
coalesce to take our country forward to the com- 
pletion of the purposes of the freedom struggle. 


Obstacles 


In states where the Left and  Left-of-Centre 
coalifion are in charge of the administration, possi- 
bilities open out—undoubtedly limited and tram- 
melled—for the adoption of non-capitalist mea- 
sures in the interstices of continuing capitalist develop- 
ment in the country as a whole. Restriction of 
capitalism by nationalisation of transport, trade and 
of some industries, by extending the Public sector in 
the States, by radical agrarian reforms and, above 
all, by far greater mass participation in the affairs of 
the State, can be accomplished. Additionally, in the 
Centre as well vigorous as well as successful attempts 
could. be made to increase the weight of the public 
sector through the nationalisation of banks, for 
instance, and by generally increasing the efficiency of 
such public sector projects as are already functioning. 
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MUSINGS SINCE GENERAL ELECTIO NS 


Perspective of a New Period M 
A LEFT , INDEPENDENT 


quas results of the General Elections are now com- 
plete. And the picture of the Governments that 
have come to power in the States as a result of these 
elections has also become clearer. 

-~ In Kerala Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad heads a 
team of the Left United Front. In Madras, Sri C.N. 
Annadurai is the Chief Minister with a solid DMK. 
majority in the Assembly. In West Bengal, Sri Ajoy 
Mukherjee leads a team of members from both the 
progressive United, Fronts, a government whose 
coming to power has been received with unprecedented 
enthusiasm. 'In Orissa, the Swatantra Party chief Sri 
Singh Deo, in alliance with the Jana Congress has 
formed his Ministry, assured of a solid majority again. 
In Bihar, the Janakranti Dal and the SSP are the 
two leading parties in the Ministry in which both the 
CPI and the Jan Sangh are included. 

To Sum up the post-election situation as a whole, 
I think the following three propositions emerge : 
Firstly, an end of Congress arrogance’ based -on 
thé monopoly of power of the Congress at Centre 
and in the States ; 
secondly, an end of Opposition irresponsibility, 


based on Opposition frustration at being kept.out '. 


of power both in the Centre and the States ; and 
thirdly, the 


**peaceful competition? in good Government 


because every party today has its feet inside one . 


State Government or another. 
All-Party Food Conference s DA 


Thus, it will no longer bẹ- possible for the Prime 
Minister to ignore the call given by the Communist 
Party of India six months ago for an all-Party food 
Conference. On the contrary already news is there that 
the Prime Minister.is going to call a Conference of all 
Chief Ministers and Food Ministers to discuss the 


urgent critical food situation. Obviously, this will . 


be something of an all-Party food’ Conference since 
all. parties. are represented in one or other, of the 
different State Governments which have come to 
power as a result of these General Elections. 

Thus right at the start we can see. that there is no 


question of the Congress going its own arrogant way in " 


the manner in which it has done these last twenty years. 

Secondly, the absolute negativism of the Oppo- 
‘sition parties also has.to go. No longer can the Oppo- 
sition parties sit of the side-lines and content them- 
selves with negative ‘condemnation of all that the 


The author who prefers to remain anonymous 


was in the leadership of a Left party for nearly three 
decades. 
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. Concrete Problems. 


beginning ‘of a new period of . 


Congress Government is doing. On the contrary 
from their positions inside Government they have to 
work out their own rival concrete solutions of the 
different problems of Indian development. Thus, 
one can characterise the present situation as ending the 
period of Opposition irresponsibility and opening up 
a period of hard constructive work in the struggle 
for of a proper path for India' s development. 


-— 


Many concrete problems immediately press 


forward for solution. 


First is the problem of Centre-State relations. . 
This has been raised jn a very sharp manner from three 
different places. Firstly by Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad, 
Chief Minister of Kerala ; secondly by Sri C.N. 
Annadurai, Chief Minister of Madras; ad lastly by 
Sri Ajoy Kumar Mukherjee., None of; these three im- 
portant leaders has stated what exactly is wrong in 
the present relationships between the State and the 
Centre. But all of them have pleaded for greater 
autonomy for States. Sri Annadurai has gone to the 
extent of suggesting in a gerieral way that only Defence, 


. Finance and Foreign Affairs ' ‘should’ be left at the 


hands of the Centre, but even this statement has been 
put forward not in a dogmatic manner but as a sort of 
a feeler. 

I do not think that there can be any cut-and-dried 
answer to the quetion : what should be the changes 


` brought about in the relations between the States and ` 


the Centre. On the contrary, I think the situation 

calls immediately for the appointment of the Council 

envisaged in Article 263 of the Constitution. That 

Article reads :— 

` “Jf at any time it appears to the President that 
the public interests would be served by the establi- 
shment of a Council charged with the duty of— 

(a) inquiring into and advising upon disputes which 
may have arisen between States ; 

(b) investigating and discussing subjeots in which 
some or all of the States, or the Union and 
one or n of the States, have a common 
interest ; 

(c) making RET üpoh any such sub- 
ject and, in particular, recommendations for 
the better co-ordination of policy and action 

` with respect to that subject, 
it shall be lawful for the President by order to establish 
such a Council, and to define the nature of the duties 
to be performed by it and its Organisation and pro- 


‘cedure.”” 


Now we, have had fifteen years of Centre-State 
relations under our Constitution, 1952-67. Complaints 
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have been made that the States have been discriminated 
against and that State autonomy should be increased. 
Would not the most important need immediately be 
to refer to this Council the task of reviewing the deve- 
lopment of inter-State and Union-State relations over 
the last fifteen years and of making recommendations 
from the point of view of the consolidation of the 
integrity and unity of our country ? Even those who 
plead for greater autonomy like Sri Namboodiripad 
plead for such increase in State autonomy in order to 
consolidate Indian unity and not to achieve disinteg- 
gration. The approach, it appears to me, of Sri 
Namboodiripad is that greater State autonomy will 
lead to greater democratic activity and also to reduc- 
tion in the overcentralised bureaucratisation that has 
developed in the Centre during the last fifteen years. 
Such an approach needs examination in the concrete. 
The formation of the Council envisaged under Article 
263 which should include the representatives of all 
politica] parties in our country, would be the best 
method concretely to deal with a live problem and 
work out a constructive solution based on a proper 
study of India's experience of fifteen years. 

Tt is my view also that a leading economist, an 
eminent civil servant and an outstanding jurist should 
also be members, associated with the work of this 
Council. Then the political leaders who are members 
of the Council, will have with them experts in their 
different fields who will be able to give effective advice 
in working out solutions of the difficult problems. 


Economic Zone Theory 


The urgent need for the appointment of such a 
Council is to be seen from the statement ascribed to 
Sri S.A. Dange in Trivandrum. Sri Dange is 
reported to have stated that attempts be made to 
create a common economic zone between West Bengal, 
Kerala and Madras and that this would not be diffi- 
cult in view of the fact that these three States are 
connected by sea. With all respect to Sri Dange, 
one of the veteran Communist and trade-union leaders 
in our country, it is beyond my comprehension how 
such a zone can be built without disrupting the general 
economic unity of our country. After all, West 
Bengal's economic neighbours from the point of 
view of inter-State trade and commerce are Assam, 
Bihar, Orissa and Andhra. To talk of two particular 
States, with whom of course West Bengal has the 
same close economic relations as it has with the rest 
of Indian union, would be to develop an imbalanced 
situation, dangerous to the unity and integrity of our 
country. The mere accidznt that certain individual 
parties happened to have formed the Ministries in 
West Bengal, Tamilnad and Kerala and that the Cong- 
ress has been decisively defeated in these States should 
not form a basis for the attempt to separate these three 
States economically from the rest of India. One may 
well ask whether with members of his party in the 
Government in Bihar, Sri Dange will revise this pre- 
vious decision and include Bihar also in this new 
“economic zone" that he envisages ? 

Sri Dange’s statement in my opinion underlines 
all the more sharply the need for setting up urgently 
this Council under Article 263. This will put an end 
to general observations and theories on Union-State 
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relations by different individual leaders of different 
political parities. It will lead to the controversy 
being transferrred from the public platform and the 
press to the table of a Council, charged under the 
Constitution, with the performance of a task of great 
responsibility; the task of working out the proper rela- 
tionship between Centralism and State autonomy, 
that is suited to the genius of our people and to the 
needs of our economy. 

Equally important is the question of the Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Sri N.C. Chatterji M.P. 
has issued a very important statement where he has 
brought into the foreground the dangers inherent in 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court. As he has 
pointed out it amounts almost to emasculation of the 
power of Parliament, the supreme people’s authority 
in our country. Here again, the principle of bringing 
together of persons with different ideas for discussion 
of the problems that necessarily arise out of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court must be adopted. 


Public Sector 


Thirdly, comes the public sector. On all sides 
criticism is pouring in on what is inefficient in the 
public sector, its incapacity to make any profits ; 
the maladministration and enormous wastage of 
money and resources and men. Urgently it is necessary 
for the parties of the Left to demand immediate in- 
vestigation of the position in the public sector and its 
reorganisation on proper economic lines, so as to 
see that the public sector really contributes to the 
development of the prosperity of the nation. Expe- 
rience of the countries in Eastern Europe consequent 
on the implementation of the Lieberman line of 
development during the last three years must be care- 
fully studied and applied in our country with the 
modifications necessary. Here again probably the best 
way forward would be the setting up of a small com- 
mittee which should be charged with collecting facts 
and making investigation of what has happened in 
the different sectors. 

More autonomy for the individual organisations 
in the public sector together with introduction of a 
revolutionary system of incentives payment is probably 
the best way for our people to save the public sector 
from the shambles to which it has been reduced by 
the bureaucracy. But, here again no advance can be 
made unless the progressive parties, particularly the 
parties of the Left, press forward with concrete sug- 
gestions and solutions. So far as the parties of what 
may be called the Right are concerned, they do not 
bother because the more inefficient the public sector 
the more powers will come to the private sector. 
The responsibility lies on the Left very heavily in 
this area. 

So far as the food situation is concerned, it is a 
truism to say that it cannot be solved unless all pull 
together. Kerala depends on Madras, West Bengal 
depends on Orissa. Many deficit areas in our country 
look to the surplus State of Andhra. Bihar faces 
famine. In Kerala the Left United Front rules, in 
Madras DMK rules and in Orissa the Swatantra 
rules ; in West Bengal again a Left coalition. In: 
Bihar another coalition. How can the food problem 
be tackled unless all these parties and Governments 
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come together with the Union Government to work 
out a solution based on the independence of India and 
the most rapid assistance to speedy development of 
food production ? This is the area where the maximum 
cooperation is vital, for without that cooperation 
India will go only to disaster. 

These few examples only show the outlines of 
the new political situation developing in our country. 
We can sec the many areas where there is abundant 
room for cooperation between the different political 
parties in our country ; it is the party that is ablic to 
show the way forward that will be the party that will 
rule thc India of the future. That is why one can 
characterise this immediate period as a period of 
competition between Governments ; of competition 
between different political parties to show which party, 
is capable of solving the problems facing our people ; 
of competition between different parties in their 


struggle to get the Indian people to adopt the linc of . 


development which they consider to be correct. No 
Jonger will it be possible for any party to satisfy itself 
by mere denunciation of the policy of another party ; 
on the contrary, for every denunciation that any party 
makes of the programme or practice of another party, 
it will have simultancously to come forward before 
the people with its own solution of the problem that 
has been the subject matter of denunciation ! 


Healthy Situation 


That is crux of the new political situation in our 
country, a healthy situation, a situation which none 
expected or forecast, a situation rich with possibilities 
for democratic advance. Who could ever have forecast 
that the Jan Sangh and the Communists of both hues 
would sit inside the same Cabinet room ? Who could 
have forecast that in four States in the Indian Union, 
Communists both Left and Right would be cooperat- 
ing in Coalition Governments, after the Gencral 
Elections ? 

But this has àll happened because the Indian 
people through their-votes determined to see that the 
Congress be taught a lesson and forced to cooperate 
with other parties, and equally that the Opposition be 
taught a lesson and compelled to shoulder thc res- 
ponsibility of government. The greatest democratic 
experiment in the world, namely the functioning of 
Índian democracy, used to be the target of mockery 
for many foreign papers and Indian writers. But the 
Indian people in a most striking manner in this Elec- 
tion háve given a fitting reply to all those who sneered 
and scoffed at the working of Indian démocracy. 
Who could have imagined that over 200 million people 
would have gone to the poll throughout the length 
and breadth of this vast sub-continent and voted freely 
and. calmly at the vast majority of voting centres and 
then with all this calmness decisively broken thc 
exclusive power of thc Congress and equally decisively 
brought to power every single significant political 
party in our country in one place or other ? Such is 
the’ historic achievement of the masses of our people 
in this most astonishing Fourth General Elections. 

Lenin was fond cf a saying of Goethe; “theory is 
grey but green is the eternal tree of life". Our 1967 
SUD have proved thc truth of this a hundred 

old ! 
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Let us hope that thc leaders of thc political parties 
in our country will learn the lesson and sit down round 
the table to fight out their disputes in the realm of 
ideology and programme. I do not ask that any party 
should desert its ideology or programme but every 
party should understand that the Indian people have 
decided that each different party should be given the 
opportunity to carry out the struggle for its own pro- . 
gramme and ideology in the field of practical govern- ' 
ment; not in the field of demagogy and platform ' 
agitation but in the field of actual practical life, of . 
governing the’ country. : 


The situation in Rajasthan remains unclear. Sri 
Mohanlal Sukhadia fought the elections on an antj- 
feudal anti-princes policy. And the Ministry he seeks ' 
to form has as its principal opposition the princes and 


.Big Business of the Swatantra Party. Yet such is the 


wave of anti-Congress feeling sweeping throughout 
the country that the Governor’s decision to call Sri 
Sukhadia has led to the first post-Gencral Election 
tcargas and arrests ! It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the Congress leaders have not reckoned 
with the enormous wave of anti-Congress sentiment 
sweeping across the country and by their failure to 
do this, have provoked the clashes in Rajasthan. 


In Punjab and Uttar Pradcsh also the position is 
in the balance. But here again it would be wiser for the 
Congress to allow the Opposition parties, if they are 
capable of uniting, to form the Government. For 
such a course would reflect a proper recognition of 
today's Indian reality and an understanding of the 
character of the Congress defeat at the polls. 


Away From Reality . 


No doubt we still have Sri P, Suridarayya of the 
Marxist Communist Party raising the cry that the 
vote for Marxist Communists is for a vote for its 
pro-Chinese policy. No doubt he continues to harp 
on his theme song that the Marxist Communists are 
the only ‘true’ Communist Party and they will not 
recognise any other Communist Party. Well, for my- 
self, let him say all these things because they are so 
far away from reality that they have become of very 
little importance. The very Marxists for whom he 
speaks have been compelled by the electorate to work 
with the “non-Marxist’” Communists in Kerala, West 
Bengal and Bihar. And further their pro-Chinese linc 
has been decisively rejected by thc vast majority of 
our people, for the total vote of the Marxist Com- 
munists in elections to Parliament is somewhere in 
the region of four per cent. Hence life itself gives the 
reply to Sri Sundarayya pointedly and sharply. Per- 
haps one day soon he will sec the hollowness of his 
claims and will try to correlate his theories to actual 
practicc and life. : 


But in conclusion let us not be diverted into acri- 
monious controversies to no positive end. This will 
only make impossible the learning of the lessons which 
the Indian people have taught the leaders of all parties 
in the historic General Elections of 1967. 


6-3-1967 
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Freedom, Self-Reliance And- Socialism 


SULEKH C; GUPTA M 


T India, in is crucial moments of her history, 
struggle for complete and total self-reliance is the 
real struggle for socialism. And what else is the 


struggle for self-reliance except the continuation and ` 


extension of the struggle for national freedom and 
independence? 

Socialism in India cannot flourish: except as a 
means of strengthening, consolidating, and deepen- 
ing our national freedom and unity. It cannot follow 
the same routes as in the USSR or in China. The 
simple reason is that Russia under the Czar was 
not a colony directly ruled by the imperialist 
powers, Nor was China a British colony in the same 
manner as India, China was at least ruled by the 
Chinese, even though it was brutally and mercilessly 
exploited by the. British, the Japanese, and the Ame- 
ricans. India; however, 'has had her historical evolu- 
tion on different lines. Consequently, all parallels and 
analogies drawn from other countries are often worse 
than useless, in fact,: irrelevant. 


Distinctive Features 


India’s struggle for national freedom = had 
''some distinctive features of its own. The most 
significant aspect was the united struggle for natio- 


nal freedom and independence by all the classes’ 


except the direct -lackeys and stooges of British 


imperialism 'in India. The bourgeoisie, the working: 


classes, the peasantry, the middle class, and all the 
intermediate strata of Indian society had been drawn 
into the whirlpool of this. struggle. The struggle has 
affected each and every segment of our. national life, 
essentially because freedom was the sine qua non for 
the solution of all our problems, economic, political 
and social. 

The defence, retention and maintenance of this 
freedom are once again the sine qua non of our 
national survival to-day before we build a socialist 
society in India. Our national freedom is in serious 
danger today. In fact, it has already been partially 
eroded, cut into, ‘and surrendered to new forms ‘of 
imperialism. Compared to this surrender the seizure 
of some areas Of our country by, Pakistan and China 
pale into insignificance. While they are serious, we 
must first guard against those erosions of national 
freedom and dignity which were (before the elections) 
and are proceeding at a rapid rate and will also 
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determine our ability and capacity to defend and 
retain our national frontiers. 


These erosions of our national freedom havecome 
through our economic dependence upon imperialist 
powers for our food, economic aid, and private’ 
capital. This dependence has corroded our agricul- 
ture, our industry, our balance of payments, our edu- 
cation, our planning, in brief, the entire fabric of our 
national economic and political life. It had fragmented 
our national political will, our socialist ideology, our 
political unity. The evil and immoral consequences 


_ of our economic dependence were threatening to tear 


us apart as a nation. It is only through these means 
—our division, disunity, dependence—that the imperi- 


_ alists could have taken hold of our economy, polity 


and society. The only answer to these dangers is to 
start immediately and forthwith a ceaseless struggle 
for total and. complete self-reliance, whatever be 
the consequences. No consequences can be worse - 
than the loss and surrendér of our freedom to the 
imperialists. 

After all, what can.be the consequences of our im- 
mediate declaration of complete self-reliance? Don’t 
we have enough food for everyone in the country 
to share equitably and survive? Haven't we already 
built our industry enough to beable to grow at a 
rapid rate, provided we make the best use of all we 
have in the national interest? If not, what are all the _ 
achievements of the last twenty year’s rule of the 
Congress Governments which our political leaders 
were bragging about before the elections? 


Food and Population 


Our political leaders used to tell us: , We have 
enough food to survive but our population i is grow- 
ing fast and our agricultural production i is not incr- 
easing fast enough to feed this increasing population. 
Hence we must continue to import food as long as we 
are not able to develop our agriculture sufficiently. 
We would like to ask them: Is increasing population 
a sufficient reason for surrendering our freedom and 


not beginning to rely on ourselves? Shall we, ever 


be able to start reorganising our agrarian economy 
solong as wecontinue to depend on foreign food? 
Shall we ever begin to take care of our increasing 
population until we depend on the PL 480 imports? 
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It can never and will never be. 

Our leaders used to tell us that our industry is 
still dependent on foreign components, spares and 
maintenance imports,and our rate of economic growth 
‘is still too low even to begin thinking of self-reliance. 
But we would like to ask: Who has made our indus- 
try so dependent on foreign imports? Shall we ever 
be able to build our industry and become self-reliant in 
industry so long as we continue to depend on foreign 
aid and foreign private capital? Can we ever achieve 
self-reliance by the slogans of ‘More aid to end aid’? 
Will foreign food, imperialist aid and foreign private 
capital give us self-reliance? It will never be so: It is 
only a world of illusions and make beliefs. 

Our political leaders used to talk of the danger 
of starvation and unemployment of the masses. 

But is it not better to feed ourselves with slightly less 
quantities of food and suffer some ` temporary diffi- 
culties of readjusting our employment patterns in 
order to retain and maintain our freedom than to 
build hopes of a full stomach and greater employ- 
ment on foreign doles and charities? Shall we ever 
banish hunger and unemployment from this land 
with foreign food, imperialist aid, and foreign pri- 
vate capital? Or these two curses of India’s economic 
life can be conquered permanently only on the basis 
of our own efforts? 


Absolute Necessity 


Had we not thought of freedom and national 
independence,as an absolute necessity for removing 
hunger and unemployment from the country? Have 
we not been brought up in the cradle of struggle ‘for 
freedom and independence in order to achieve man- 
hood under conditions of economic welfare and pros- 
perity? When Tilak had declared: *Freedom is my 
birthright; I must have iť did he think of the 
millions of people who would die for having these 
words on their lips? Had Gandhi thought of the 
economic consequences of his actions when he laun- 
ched many a struggle for national freedom and in- 
dependence? Had Nehru faltered even for a minute 
to think of these mundane matters when he had given 
the call to the nation: ‘Freedom is in peril; defend 
it with all your might’? Why then are we conjuring 
up these shadowy ghosts today? i 

Is it because our Congress leaders are afraid of 
immediate and complete self-reliance? 

Js it their love and solicitude for the hunger and 


poverty of the masses, or is it their fear and uawill- - 


ingness to take those measures of policy which will 
relieve hunger and unemployment which makes them 
conjure up these illusory dangers? , 

There is no evidence of any solicitude in them or 
in their policies for the poverty and hunger of the 
people. In their personal lives they rollin luxury. 
They merrily engage in bitter personal feuds for 
power and indulge in their petty whims with comp- 
lete impunity, in utter disregard of the fact that the 
masses are groaning under the weight of poverty and 
unemployment in the meantime. They organise 
palace revolts and conspiracies, whisper càmpaigns 
and mutual homicide groups, while the Government 
and administration of the country go to dogs. They 
did not agree on equitable distribution of food. 
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They did not implement land reforms which would 
have increased employment. They fought for snatch- 
ingthis project and that while the work on the 
project was delayed and the country lost both 
production -and employment in the interrugnum. 
They sought, privilege, patronage and profits while 
talking of socialism. They forged financial links 
and relationships with industrial houses and economic 
barons while glibly talking about regulation of 
monopoly and establishment of equality. Were they 
really, sincerely, and seriously interested in the 
welfare, poverty, hunger and unemployment of the 
masses ? If words have any meaning, if objective 
truth has any reality, they were not. Nor are they still. 

Why then do they conjure up these shadowy 
ghosts of poverty, starvation and unemployment of 
the masses, while continuing to rollin luxury, hold- 
ing onto power and seeking privileges, patronage 
and profits over their truncated empire ? 

Is it only because they are afraid of the masses ? 
They are afraid of socialism. They are afraid of the 
immense social, economic and political implications 
of building a socialist society in India. They are 
mortally fearful of the ‘consequences that will have 
to follow if they declare India to be totally and 
completely self-reliant. They know fully that India 
cannot be self-reliant except on the basis of socialism. 
They know that once they give a call to the nation 
to be self-reliant, they will have to undertake 
measures of policy which will sweep away all privi- 
lege, all patronage and all monopoly profits. It will 
sweep away all the hypocrisy, deceit, lies, and dead- 
wood that form the sum and substance of the politi- 
cal leadership in the Congress Party in India 
today. 

Is it because they are afraid of the rupture of 
relationships with those foreign and domestic powers 
and interests which sustain them, nurture them and 
make them flourish on the pyramid of Indian 
politics ? Is it because they are deeply and inex- 
tricably entangled, by their personal psychology, by. 
their value-systems, by their economic and material 
interests, by their lust for power and money, into 
those intricate economic, political and social relations 
which have paralysed their wili and sapped their 
energies for genuine freedom, national independence 
and socialism ? 


No Longer To Fool People 


But the history of India has now taken a turn. 
New forces have emerged on India's political hori- 
zon. In spite of all division and disunity amongst 
socialist ranks, a peaceful political revolution has 
come in large parts of India. History in India is on 
the march. The working people of this ancient land 
are rushing head-long towards their tryst with 
destiny. If the Congress leaders still do not see the 
writing On the wall, they will go down the way all 
corrupt regimes and reactionaries in history have 
gone—into the dust under the feet of the triumphant 
working people, 

Let them beware: It is no longer possible for 
them to ride roughshod over the people; to fool them 
with words, promises, slogans. Their words’ are 
lies. Their promises are dishonoured. Their slogans 
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torn their hypocrisy, sophistry, deceit, opportunism, 
‘selfishness and timidity, all into a thousand shreds. 
Their feet of clay, so far hidden behind an iniposing 
' facade, ‘stand exposed ' before the people. Their 


moral bonafides are confiscated. They stand exposed 


~-~ to public gaze with their, pants down. . 


fos 


T forgiving and forgetful; 
If they are prepared to, take a holy dip . 


Let: 'them, therefore ‘consider seriously. Would 
they like to go on as hitherto or would they. come to 


the path of redemption? Would they choose .a life 


vanishing luxury ahd.coinfort for a short time and the 
perpetual ignominy of national betrayal or a life of 
labour, honour, honesty and dignity in a genuinely 
free, modern, socialist India? Indian masses are quite 
' Indian religions provide for 
‘prayaschit’. 
in the torrential Ganges of the united battle for self-. 


'. reliance and socialism, the Indian .people will still: 


forgive them. Ty ui a Very large heart." But if 


they refuse to own their sins and retrace their steps;. 


the people wil hunt them out and cremate them 
forever without even. the ceremonial 
rites. 


The struggle for: ‘freedom, self-reliance ahd social- . 
ism has been in a continuous _ process of dialectical 


evolution during these .years. Suddenly, without 
anyone knowing it, a qualitatively new stage has 
‘emerged in this process: The direction has, therefore, 
to be changed. And .the new forces of history will 
do it. However, it will be much sooner and much 
more economical if-a united India changes the gear, 
against all those imperialist powers which are com». 
manding us against our will, and those. Indian inter- 


ests which are in leagtie with them. Congressmen’ 


would, therefore, do well to ponder. Would they 


side with freedom, self-reliance and socialism in unity ` 
with others” or ‘with betrayal, decay and death in d 


league’ with pergit: p 
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Importance of ihe: ‘Président’ s Office 


> n : PS 53 i M. v. SÜBBARAO i ] s : | i uiv 


promn. or. this” fist time in: the iion: "ef 


our country the election of the’ President has. 


become ‘so “important. ` that a' number of. 


prominent luminaries have been: suggested for- ‘the - 


highest office inthe land. Under the towering per- 


sonality of Jawaharlal’ ‘Nehru’ this problem, never’ 


earned its due recognition. While laying the: foundati- 


on of the building’ of the Indian Law Institute in New ^ 
Delhi on November 28, 1960, Dr.. Rajendra Prasad, ` 


' the first President of India who was also the President: 
.of the Constituent Assémbly complained against the. 
genetal belief that “‘like.-the Sovereign’ of Great 
Britain; the’ President of Indià.is also à Constitutio- 
nal head and has to act ‘according. to the ‘advice of his 
Council of Ministers”: and urged the. constitutional . 
experts to, study and investigate “the extent to which, 


and the matters in. respect of which, if "any, ‘the. 


powers and functions . of the President differ . from 
those of the: Sovereign of Great- Britain.” Nehru, : 
however, characterised ‘his views as acanal remarks” 

ànd asserted i in a press conference held. in New-Delhi 
on December 15, 1960 that «the President “had no 


executive . authority and could not Overruls any, 


decision of the Government". 
À Careful Assessment. 


The fact that the Congress - -Party,, divided within. 


itself and dévoid of! alender like Nehru, has’ been 
returned to. power at the’ Centre with a slender 
majority and the formation of non-Congress goverti- 


ments in some states with Coalition cabinets , in most ` 
“i stresses that “the essential point is whether the Presi-` ` 
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of them, aber the provien all the: more important, : 
of the ., 


Thérefore a close and careful assessment 
powers and functions of the President of India in 


the light of the changed’ circumstances ul put the 


problem in Proper , perspective. 


Varied Interpretations OY ge B nm 


` The relations of the President of india with the 
Council of Ministers constituted-a fertile: field for 
^acctimonious . debates - and heated discussions. 
-Whether the President. of India can independently 
exercise the powers constitutionally vested in him, in 
utter disregard of the advice of the Council of Minis- 
ters, is: a. moot point in this context." The relevant 
Articles 53, 74, 75 and 78 of the Constitution of India 
‘have . “been variedly . interpreted, N various 
` scholars. ^ Eie 


Article 53 which states that “the. executive power 


' of the Union shall be vested iri the President and shall | 


be exercised by him eithér directly or through‘officials 


subordinate to him," may be interpreted to mean ' 
that the President can; if he so desires, become-an ' 


autocrat,’ Taking a juristic view Dr. B.M; Sharma 


„concludes that “this leaves a clear scope to the Presi- 


: dent, if he so.chooseés, to become a real ruler and 2 
a mere nominal executiye of the Union." . ` 


‘Article 74 provides that “‘there shall be a. Council 
of Ministers with.a Prime Minister at its head to aid 
and advise the President in the discharge of his 
functions". Professor D.N. Banerjee emphatically 


dent is legally-bound under Article 74 (0) 


accept the advice of Enn Council of Ministers under 
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all circumstances. My submission is that he is not.” 
In the light of the above observations, it seems legally 
speaking, that the powers of the President of India 
are not merely nominal, but real. 


Article 74 (1) 


.  Butthis juristic view is vehimently contested by 
others. Article 74(1) has also been interpreted to 
mean that since there is always a Council of Minis- 
ters with the Prime Minister at the head to aid and 
advise the President in the exercise of his functions, 
the President cannot act even for a single minute 
without the aid and advice of the Council of Ministers. 
Hence, secking the aid and advice of the Council of 
Ministers in some respects to the exclusion of the rest, 
appears to be clearly unconstitutional. Also no Court 
is to enquire into the question whether any or what 
advice was tendered by the Council of Ministers to 
the President. Thus, the necessary inference is that 
the Council of Ministers constitutes a ‘de facto’ 
executive under the Constitution of India. 


As a matter of fact, the Constitution of India 
nowhere clearly imposes a duty on the President to 
always accept the advice tendered to him by the 
Council of Ministers. The Constitution is obviously 
silent on this point. Under such circumstances the 
intentions of the framers of the Constitution serve as 
a useful guidance to arrive at pragmatic conclusions. 
No more evidence is needed than the explanation of 
Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, who was the Chairman of the 
Drafting Committee of the Constituent Assembly 
as to the intentions of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. He says: “The President occupies the same 
position as the King under English Constitution. He 
is the Head of the State but not of the Executive. 
' He represents the Nation but does not rule the 
Nation...... The President of the Indian Union will 
begenerally bound by the advice of his Ministers. 
He can do nothing contrary to their advice, nor can 
he do anything without their advice." 


Dr Rajendra Prasad has also taken a similar view. 
He says: “Although there is no specific provision in 
the Constitution itself making it binding on the Presi- 
dent to accept the advice of his Ministers, it is hoped 
that the Convention under which in England the King 
always acted on the advice of his Ministers, would be 
established in this country also and the President 

. would become Constitutional President in all mat- 
ters.” "According to our late Prime Minister Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, “We did not give him any real power but 
we have made his position one of great authority and 
dignity." 


Thus, the source of all this controversy, as to the 
position of the President under the Constitution of 
India, is the silence of the Constitution on this vital 
point. A written constitution is intended to minimise 
the chances of friction between the different bodies 
by clearly defining their powers and functions. But 
the wilful omission of a mandatory provision in the 
Constitution to make the advice of the Council of 
Ministers legally binding on the President 
of India, by the framers of the Constitution, 
can be justified on the following grounds. If 
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the Lok Sabha passes a vote of no conhaence 
against the Ministers, they will have to quit their 
Offices. It is possible that the Ministers may flatly 
refuse to resign their posts. Under sucha contingency 
the President must be free to dismiss them. There- 
fore the framers of the Constitution wisely left the 
Constitution silent on this point. 


The President is to appoint the Prime Minister and 
the Prime Minister is to advise the President regarding 
the choice and appointment of other Ministers. The 
Ministers hold office during the pleasure of the Presi- 
gent but.they are collectively responsible to the Lok 

abha. 


Prime Minister's Duty 


To keep continuous touch between the Cabinet 
and the President, the Constitution imposes a duty 
on the Prime Minister to keep the President informed 
of the administration of the affairs of the Union 
and the proposals of legislation. If the  Presi- 
dent so requires, the Prime Minister must submit for 
the consideration of the Council of Ministers any 
matter on which a decision has been taken by a 
Minister but which has not been considered by the 
Council. 


The above Constitutional provisions in effect 
establish a parliamentary government in India with 
all its distinctive characteristics of responsible govern- 
ment, collective responsibility and the leadership of 
the Prime Minister. 


Although the President of India is a repository of 
all executive powers, he will in general leave the 
functions of the government to the Cabinet which 
will normally conduct the administration of the 
Union Government through the various departments, 
formulate the policy of the Government, determine 
its legislative programme and use its initiative in the 
introduction and passage of all government legisla- 
tions. It is the Cabinet that will prepare the budget 
and move demands for grants. The forcign policy 
of the Government of India shall be an expression of 
the foreign policy of the Cabinct. Even the emer- 
gency powers of the President are actually to be 
exercised mostly by the Cabinet and the President 
will be reluctant generally to move a step without 
the concurrence of the Cabinet. 


Ifthe President happens to disagree with the 
Cabinet on any matter, he may try to persuade the 
Ministers, butin case he dismisses the Council of 
Ministers, he will have to find out another Ministry 
having a majority in the Lok Sahba. If theout- 
going Prime Minister does not have a solid majority 
in the Lok Sabha, the voice of the President becomes 
very significant in the making and unmaking of the 
Cabinets and his powers will then find a real ex- 
pression since he is to rule the country, as the 
custodian of the Constitution, through Ordinances 
till a stable Cabinet is formed at the Centre. 


Since the prevailing political situation is pregnent 
with such contingencies, the office of the President 
is invested with great significance calling for dynamic 
leadership. 


MAINSTREAM 


Parliament. and Fundamental Rights 


NEED FOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Recently the Side Court of India has declared by: a majority of one that the Parliament 
will henceforth have no power to amend any of the provisions of the Constitution dealing with 
Fundamental Rights. Three Advocates of the Supreme Court, Sri D.P. Singh, Sri R.K. Garg 
and Sri S.C. Agrawal, deal with the far-reaching implications of this judgment in the article below. 


; I is surprising that Sri C.. Rajagopàlachari has. 


claimed credit that the Supreme Court decision 


'on.the Constitution: Seventeenth Amendment is an ` 


acceptance of the Swantantra Party view of the Amend- 
. ment. The Seventeenth Amendment has not been 
struck down and the rights conferred under it are^ 
not in jeopardy. —. 

With great respect, it is necessary to point out 
that Sri Rajagopalachari’s attention does not appear 
to have been drawn to the judgments of the Supreme 
Court. The views of the Swantantra Party on the 
sanctity of the right to property as a fundamental 
right are too well known but they are not the views of 
the Supreme Court. 

- Mr. Justice Hidayatullah, one of the six learned 
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Judges; who -delivered the majority opinion has cate- 
gorically held that it was an*étror to put the right to 
property in the Chapter of Fundamental Rights. 
The Chief. Justice, delivering the separate judgments ` 


- on behalf of the other judges who comprised the 


majority, did not express a dissent from the views of - 
Justice Hidayatullah on the right to property or 
Article 31. Does Sri Rajagopalachari accept this view 
asthe correct exposition and would be accordingly 
make changes in.the Sante party platform of 
action ? 

To clear any misunderstanding, it would be wört. 
while quoting the views contained in this authoritative 
pronouncement of Justice Hidayatullah : 

"There is no natural right in property. It has 
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a system of monopolies and the right to monopolise 
lies at the foundation of the institution of property. 


“Our Constitution accepted the theory that Right 
of Property is a fundamental right. In,my opinion 
it was an error to place it in that category. Like the 
original Article 16 of the Draft Bill of the Constitution 
which assured freedom of trade, commerce and in- 
tercourse within the territory of India as a fundamen- 
tal right but was later removed, the right of property 
should have been placed in a different chapter. Of 
all the fundamental rights it is the weakest. Even in 
the most democratic of Constitutions, (namely, the 
West German Constitution of 1949) there was a pro- 
vision that lands, minerals and means of production 
might be socialised or subjected to control. Article 
31, if it contemplated socialization in the same way 
in' India, should not have insisted so plainly upon 
payment of compensation. Several speakers warned 
Pandit Nehru and others of the danger of the second 
clause of Article 31, bu‘ it seems that the Constituent 
Assembly was quite content that under it the Judiciary 
would have no say in the matter of compensation. 
Perhaps the dead hand of S. 299 of the Constitution 
Act of 1935 was. upon the Constituent Assembly. 
Ignored were the resolutions passed by the National 
Planning Committee of the Congress(1941) which had 
advocated the cooperative principle for exploitation 
of land, the Resolution.of 1957 that land with its 
mineral resources and all other means of production 
as well as distribution and exchange must belong to 
and be regulated by the Community, and the warning 
of Mahatma'Gandhi that if compensation had to be paid 


we would have to rob Peter to pay Paul. In the Con- 


stituent Assembly, the Congress (which wielded the 
majority then, as it does today) was satisfied with 
the Report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Commi- 
ttee, 1949 which declared itself in favour of the elimi- 
nation of all intermediaries between the State and the 
tiller and imposition of prohibition against sub- 
letting. The Abolition Bills were the result. 
Obviously the Sardar Patel’ Committee on Fundamental 
Right was not prepared to go far. In the debates 
that followed, many amendments and suggestions to 
alter the draft article protecting property, failed.” 


Serious Lacuna 


These views naturally pose a problem how can 
the error be rectified and Article 31 be removed from 
the Chapter of Fundamental Rights since it was put 
there under the dead hand of section 299. A serious 
error had crept in the concept of Fundamental Rights. 
We need our Sovreign power in full to correct these 
errors in the Chapter of Fundamental Rights, 
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firmly declared that Article 368 itself provides a ' 
machinery for all changes necessary in the Consti- 
tution including the Chapter of Fundamental Rights. 
But it is felt that a serious lacuna has been created by 
the majority view of the Supreme Court. It is suggested 
that we are left with no means to rectify even such 
fundamental errors. 


Sovereignty Under Restraint 


The country is, therefore, rightly agitated on the 
consequences of putting our sovereignty under restraint 
and denying us the power to amend the Fundamental 
Rights to meet the needs of growth of our dynamic 


' society. 


It is therefore urgently necessary that all democrats 
in the country should raise their strong voice for full 
sovereignty to be restored, if need be by a suitable 
amendment of Article 368 itself which is expressly 
made permissible. No citizen of a free country can 
countenance a view that any provision of a written 
Constitution should be allowed to continue outside 
the purview of the Sovereign power to amend the Con- 
stitution. The Supreme Court hitherto had declared _ 
that to be the true interpretation of our Constitution. 

The surest way of destroying the Constitution is 
to deny the power to amend the Constitution in 
howsoever small a measure. The Supreme Court 
decision has also rendered the fundamental rights in- 
secure if Parliament can make a law by a bare majority 
that a body, called a “‘Constituent’ Assembly" can 
take them away. It was far better that no change in 
the Fundamental Rights could be made without the 
two-thirds majority of the two Houses of Parliament 
and Article 368 controlled all amendments of the 
Constitutions. : 

In the words of Justice Hidayatullah, “A Republic 
must possess the means for altering and improving 
the fabric of the Government so as to promote the 
safety and happiness of the people" How can 


' happiness be secured if property remains in the hands 


of the few and the State cannot touch it without paying 
full compensation at the rate of market pre ? And 
prices know no limits. 

Article 31-was not intended to be a Charter for 
eternal poverty of our citizens nor was Article 13 
intended to be a charter of our slavery to tbis errone- 
ous concept of Article 31 which was erroneously made 
a fundamental right. 

We shall do well to remember the warning of ` 
Mahatma Gandhi that to pay compensation it was 
not permissible to “rob Peter to pay Paul.” Dis- 
possession of vested interests without compensation 
is necessary if freedom is not to lose its meaning. 
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Wr Our Foreign Policy Reconsidered 
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“yar few dps indeed would- ‘Howadays dis h " Afro-Asians. If only the evaporation of idealism had- 


up cudgels on behalf of Indian foreign policy. As 
» jn most other fields, here too we have béen content. to 


‘drift along in the last few.’ years. Old slogans, old con: 


been accompanied by the adoption of.a successful 
.hard-headed realism, one "Would not have minded. 
. All we have .done is, to sacrifice the moral basis of 


_ cepts’ have become so ‘many cliches with no opera--';our foreign policy and along with it whatever degree ' 


tional validity whatesoever. But those..in charge of 
‘ these fields continue to serve this reheated: hash. time | 
` and time again to any apathetic and ' indifferent 
audience. ` 

Quité a change, ‘one. could remark: ruefully , from 
those heady days ten years àgó when tô be an Indian . 
in most foreign lands was to be a privileged and hónour-,' 
‘ed guest,-and most; óf the slogans and concepts were 
meaningful. During: thé.1965 Indo-Pakistan conflict 
we found ourselves facing’a: world which was at best’ 
unsympathetic and, at worst,:stridently hostile. 

What went wrong? Why; with the- honorable 
exceptions of President Makarios of Cyprus,’ Presi- ' 
- dent Tito] Premier Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore and . 
the Tamil’ delegate of Malaysia to the UN, did we 
- find ourselves alone? Something must have obviously ' 


goné wrong, ‘and’ this something: goes to the funda- * 


"mentals of our foreign policy. One can only-hope that. > 
Sri Chagla, by far the most perceptive and sagacious“ 
. member of the Government, has-taken stock of things ' 
and that he will take energetic steps to put his house. 
in order now thar he returns, to South Block. 
Abdication || i s aa = x 

; There seems to bé no doubt that ihe. decline in. 
- India’s - international influence stems fiorh-our abdi- 
cation of our moral responsibilities as.the first of the. 


` “colonies” to achieve freedom, From this it was an , 


easy step to leadership -òf the anti-colonialist and 
anti-imperrialist group of nations. We occupied this ` 
position for some time and. we gloriously lived up 
to expectations during the Suez crisis. But that was the 
curtain call for India, thé last time ‘we actively stood 
up for the rights and aspirations of the Afro-Asians. 
. The huge stock of goodwill that we. earned during 
, the Suez crisis, we frittered away in thé years, after. 
- The end came with the ‘departure of Sir' Krishna 
Menon, the champion ofall is just causes of the 
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‘of freedom and room for'manouevring we had. Long- 
term policies have been réplaced by day-to-day tac- 
tics, well-thought-outstrategies by ad-hoc measures. 
One. sometimes wonders -whether the only aim of our 
diplomacy is to wrangle -over the Security Council 
non-permanent: membership. 


Any: ‘scheme’ -for reformulation of Indian 
foreign policy: must recognise the supreme impor- 


. tance of the interconnection between’ domestic poli- - 


tics and foreign relations." The progressive diminu- 
tion of Indian anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism 


; Was.accompanied by (if not caused by) the giving up 


whatever ‘little socialistic ambitions we had at home. 

The steady increase of the Free Enterprise, the Cul- ' 
tural. Fréedom, the Moral Rearmanent chorus at. 
home has. its inevitable impact on Indian postures, 
‘on „Vietnam. After all, those who come. out 


‘in favour of-our’ economic policies being decided 
. on the banks of the 
‘to’ have any soft: feelings on murdered Vietna- 
mese. Also the senior cadres of the Foreign Service, 
. staffed by “the Last (!) of the Englishmen" are hardly 


.Potomac, ‘dre hardly likely 


` the right . people to project a pregressive, forward- 
looking foreign policy. Some of these Kala-Angrez 
have in fact caused the most ridiculous aberrations 
of Indian foreign policy, the major one being the 
'Anglo-Saxon bias. To staff the Paris Embassy with 
people sporting affected Oxbridge and execrable 
French is not the easiest way to represent our country's 
interests properly. Therefore any complete reorien- 
tation of our foreign policy must of necessity be’ prec- 
‘eded by a thorough overhaul omthe domestic front. 
However, there is diplomacy and diplomacy. 


‘If our aim is to get as’ many friends as possible in the. 


‘quickest possible way, then I suggest that there are 


oe which could be: M C and: which- do nót 
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require a drastic realignment on the domestic poli- 
tical front. These are policies which command the 
widest possible support in Parliament from all parties. 
The only things that are required to carry out these 
policies are the traditional qualities of diplomacy 
throughout the ages—finesse, tact and determination. 
The surprising thing is that these ideas have not hit 
the mandarins in the South Block as yet. The nation 
as usual is paying too high a price for mediocrity. 
Let me take up these policies continent-wise. 


Africa 


Our neglect of the awakening continent of Africa 
has been fatal. But it is not too late to do something 
even now. We can cash in on the Chinese unpopular- 
ity in most of the African countries. We must stand 
up and take an active stand on two issues which con- 
cern every African—Rhodesia and South Africa. 
Though we stopped our negligible trade with Rhod- 
esia, we have not taken a strong enough line against 
Jan Smith and his White trash. During the last Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, we acted as 
Wilson’s honest broker and tried to pacify the Afri- 
cans and make them swallow his assurances, surely 
an incredibly stupid thing to do. It is time we acted 
with Presidents Kaunda and Nyrere and put Britain 
in the dock in the UK. If we again side with Wilson, 
the Africans would never forgive us. 

We must aid Zambia which is hard hit by the 
Rhodesian crisis. Even technical assistance would win 
us lasting gratitude from the Zambians. Sending Indian 
staff to man the Zambian Railways which have been 
badly affected after the Whites tried to sabotage it, 
would be a very welcome move. I think we should 
go further—recognise the Zimbabwe African Party 
which is now operating from Zambia as the official 
Rhodesian Government in exile. We should try to 
train its militant members in India if possible or send 
Indian military personnel to Zambia or Tanzania. 

As far as South Africa is concerned, we cannot do 
much on the economic front since we cut off trade 
with her in 1950. However, we should publicize this 
fact since the Chinese have a substantial trade with 
South Africa. We still have some avenues of action— 
penalising Indian branches of British firms which 
have profitable investments in South Africa. Cer- 
tainly no orders or contracts must be placed with firms 
which are investing heavily in South Africa or car- 
rying on trade with them. Every encouragement should 
be given to the African countries which are trying to 
fight the evils of apartheid. If the African countries 


ever contemplate military action either against Rho- ' 


desia or South Africa we must support them whole- 
heartedly by military or other means. 

Moving away from Africa we come to Cyprus. 
The Indian attitude towards Cyprus and its President 
Makarios has been shameful. Even after Turkey openly 
supported Pakistan on all issues, even after Makarios 
backed us during the Chinese attack, we hummed 
and hawed during, the notorious Turkish air 
attacks on Cyprus in 1964. We must clearly sup- 
port the legal Government of Cyprus and show our 
sympathies to the Cypriots who have been saddled 
with the infamous Zurich Agreement by the British. 
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Such a stand will not only gain us the support of 
Cyprus but of Greece as well. 

As far as Israel is concerned, this is one of the 
Indian progressives' pet hates which is beyond com- 
prehension. Whatever the merits or demerits of Zion- 
ism, it is clear that Israel is very much an establish- 
ed State today and there can be no turning back of 
the clock. What we get out of not recognising Israel 
is beyond me. When 90 countries in the world have 
diplomatic relations with Israel without necessarily 
having bad relations with the Arabs, it is difficult to 
understand why India should not be able to do the 
same. The loss of Arab support in the UN as a 
result of our recognising Isreal has also perhaps been 
over-played. Morocco, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Iraq all 
support Pakistan while the UAR, Syria, Algeria 
and the Lebanon are neutral. The progressive block 
among the Arabs is also the more realistic and there 
is no reason why President Nasser should interpret 
Indian recognition of Israel as a blanket support 
for Israel. After all the USSR, which has always 
supported the Arabs was one of the first countries 
to recognise Israel. On the other hand, the very fact 
of diplomatic recognition would automatically ensure 
Israeli support to India as well as that of a number of 
African countries with whom Isracl has excellent 
relations. 


France 


The lack of contacts between India and contine- 
ntal Europe is astounding. Despite the fact that there 
has been very little cause for friction between us and 
the continental Europeans, relations have not assum- 
ed the expected degree of cordiality. The lack of 
any rapport between India and the most important 
Western European country, France, is ridiculous. 
Now that the Algerian affair, which really was a stum- 
bling block in the way of betrer Indo-French relations, 
has been settled to the satisfaction of all, there is no 
reason why the two countries should not be the best 
of friends. France's brilliant economic recovery, her 
wise and independent stand on Vietnam and the Ger- 
man problem, her: desire for world peace—all these 
strike a responsive chord in Indian minds. But on the 
government- to -govennment level there seems to be 
no communication at all. France has written off India 
as an Anglo-Saxon domain partly because of our 
membership of the Commonwealth but also because 
of the predominantly Anglo-Saxon orientation of our 
elite and the recent subjugation to American black- 
mail, ranging from Devaluation to Reita Faria. 

It has now become all the more necessary to cor- 
rect our image in France not least of all because France 
is the kingpin of the European Common Market and 
in any future attempt on our partto gain Associated 
Member Status, as Nigeria has done recently, it would 
be invaluable to have France on our side. Besides, 
France is one of the very few countries in the world 
to devote more than one percent of its Gross National 
Product to foreign aid. What is essential now is a 
high-powered diplomatic offensive to gain French 
friendship. President de Gaulle should be invited to 
India as soon as possible, trade contacts should be 
widened; French tourists should be encouraged 
(a visa-abolishment agreement is overdue) and every 
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attempt should be made to’ project an independent 
Indian posture (independent of the Anglo-Saxons). 

As far as Eastern Europe is concerned, the 
picture is a little: more. encouraging. But’ here 
too- our: diplomacy has been lax. However on such 
fertile ‘soil, a little: more effort should reap a 


reach. harvest. In -very few regions of the world is there: 


such a fund of goodwill for India as in these parts, 


.and if we go along with: them: on the issues that affect. 
`- them inost (and which we ' must do both on moral and 


political groünds) then a, lasting basis for friendship 
will be assured.. We’ must demonstrate our support 
to the East Europens against West. German expansion- 
ism and aggresiveness, pull our weight behind East 
European objection:to West Genman nuclear rearma-, 


P., ment, and in support of their moves towards European 
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Security. We must show the Poles and the: Czechoslo- 


“vaks that we in-conimon with all civilised people i in 


ew, 
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the world support them against any German attempts 
to ‘recover lost trrriiories’, or claim any ‘homeland 
rights' for the Sudetén Germans. , 


I have kept my ‘recommendations for this farcial 


- circus till the end. Very few people in India have any. 


illusions left about a jamboree which affords a diminu- 


‘tive and diminishing :John Bull a psychological al- 
‘ternative to the-lost Empah. Besides [have my doubts 


whether membership of, the ‘British’. Commonwealth 


| and a Republican India can be anything but mutually - 
"exclusive... By jettisoning the Commonwealth, we can ` 
. increase our stature in the eyes of the world and i im- 
mensely widen our scope.for diplomatic manoueve- : 


ring.;But most of all it might compel the Indian elite 


to giveup their angrez ma-baap attitude. And that 


alone would be'a lasting gift to the future genera- . 
-tion “of: Indians. 
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INDONESIAN TRAGEDY-I | 
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1965 Overthrow and After : 


A MARXIST APPRAISAL 


Recently a document circulated by the Marxist-Leninist Group of the Communist Party of di 
Indonesia (PKT) makes a re-appraisal of the rising of 1965 which has come to be known as the 
September 30. Movement, Here below is the second and concluding instalment of an abridged 
version of the document which is captioned, “To Brothers at Home and Comrades abroad 
fighting against imperialism for Independence, Peace, Democracy and Socialism.” The first 
instalment appeared in Mainstream, March 11, 1965. 


res President's deteriorating health started specu- 
+ ]ations in Indonesia's political circles. Playing 
on President Soekarno's illness, the new Right-wing 
trio, Sukarni-Hatta-Chairul, attempted to engineer 
the seizure of state power in Indonesia, This attempt 
backfired, as a result of which the Murba party was 
banned and its leader, Sukarni, arrested. . 
Simultaneously, the conspiretors from the Gene- 
ral’s Council and their brains trust (Hatta-Nasution) 
were taking more and more concrete steps toward 
thorough and well-planned actions which were hard 
to expose since they were not known beyond a group 


of the: topmost officers of the Armed Forces and in . 


a number of regions. Nevertheless, Subandrio and 
his central intelligence organ, the BPI, got wind of 

" these actions, reported them to the President and 
informed the Party. 

As soon as they received word of the danger of 
the Generals’ conspiracy, the high Party leadership, 
called an expanded meeting and made conclusions, 
then took preventive steps which boiled down to the 
following: : 

Necessary action was undertaken. to prepare the 
Party for any emergency in case the Generals’ 
Council dared to carry out their dastardly plan; 

Consultations with the President and Left-wing 
nationalist leaders was held in the event of possible 
complications that could set in connection with the 
danger presented by the Generals’ Council. 

Had a consensus been reached at that period by 
the joint front acting againstthe Generals’ Council 
to destory the conspiracy, great political progress 
within the country could probably have been achie- 
ved, Indonesia's progressive forces could have been 
consolidated and the Gotong Rojong Cabinet—the 
objective of a long drawn-out struggle—could 
probably have been formed. At that time, even 
President Soekarno himself was already more resolu- 
tely inclined to renovate his Cabinet along the lines 

‘of the Gotong Rojong^ Cabinet, in spite of 
strong pressures brought to bear upon him by the 
Generals Council Reports had it that in the 
Generals’ Council itself there was no unanimity as 
to the timing of their actions: some believed that 
the anniversary of the Armed Forces should be the 
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‘how true Marxists prepare for an uprising. 


day (October), others were inclined’ to fix a later” 


date inthe belief that Armed Forces Day should be 


. turned into a show of force, so as to prevent the 


formation of the Gotong Rojong Cabinet. 

. Following the return of our leaders from a trip 
abroad, which also included one of the Asian 
countries (July-August, 1965) it became known that 
the Party leadership had taken a rash decision to 
begin preparation for playing the role of a “saviour,” 
with or without President Soekarno and other demo- 
cratic forces. And all this happened at a time 
when there was no revolutionafy situation in evi- 
dence, no instability was manifest in the position 
ofthe ruling quarters, the broad masses were not 
prepared for armed action. There was but a danger 
of counter-revolutionary plot, and there was diseased 
kidneys of President Soekarno. Had a revolution 


T occurred it would have been based not on the revolu- 


tionary situation or the support of the revolutionary 
masses, but would have rather hinged on Soekarno's 
lesioned kidneys. Truly, that was gamble of the 
first water which had nothing to do with the 
Marxist theory of armed uprising. 

Lenin taught us that to be successful, an uprising 
should rest not upon a conspiracy or any one party, 
but on the progressive class. That is the first 
precondition. An uprising must be based on the 
revolutionary wave of a popular upsurge. That is 
the second precondition. An uprising should coin- 
cide with the most tense moment in the history of a 
revolution, which sets in when the activities of the 
vanguard of the people reach their peak and when 
instability in the enemy ranks and among the weak 


-and inconsistent allies of the revolution is at its" 


highest. This is the third precondition. The exis- 
tence of these three preconditions in posing the 
question of an uprising differéntiates Marxism from 
Blanquism. 

Lenin demonstrated, and not only theoretically, 
He 
quoted a practical example of how one should 
appraise the maturity. of the situation prior to a 
revolutionary explosion, When the dual power in 
Russia ended (July 3, 1917) in spite of the termina- 
tion of the peaceful period of the Revolution, Lenin 
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said it would be sheer madness to attemptan upris- 
ing at that period. Only after the reactionary 
mutiny of General Kornilov had been crushed, and 
it became evident that there wasa real change in 
the power balance in favour of the Bolsheviks, 
did Lenin and the Sixth Congrees of the Russian 
Social Democratic Workers’ Party (RSDRP) say 
that the moment was ripe for the preparation of an 
armed struggle to carry through the October Socia- 
list Revolution. 

The PKI made the final analysis and algebrai- 
cally formulated the power balance in Indonesia at 
the time as follows: 

Centre forces + Right-wingers = Leftist forces 

Centre forces + Leftits = Right-wing forces 

That meant that in taking action that could lead 
to the instability of the centre forces and their ten- 
dency to make common cause with the Right-wing, 
the situation was very disadvantageous for the Party 
and the whole affair would have fizzled out. 

Itis necessary to bear in mind at the same time that 
the formula *Left-wingers -- Centrists— Right-wingers" 
is justified within the framework of an anti-impsria- 
list struggle, although it cannot be applied as easily 
against the Generals’ Council due to the following 
factors: 

The reactionary forces had acquired considerable 
additional strength from the Right-wing of the centre 
forces which were ousted from the Marhaenis 
Front as a result of the increasing crystalisation of 
the centre forces. 

The religious parties were more sympathetic 
toward the Generals’ Council which they tended to 
see as a saviour of religion from atheism. 

That was the root of the difficulty of preserving 
NASAKOM intact in the duel with the Generals’ 
Council, especially at a time when part of the PKI 
leadership was behaving like fighting cocks. 

We often say that at least 30 per cent of the 
Armed Forces are the followers of the Hammer and 
Sickle. However, we often also mistakenly forget what 
measure of the thirty percent are loyal to the Party and 
President Soekarno. One can say with certainty that 
when the Party and Bung Karno are united, these 
30 per cent of the Armed Forces will pledge their 
hearts and souls to them. When, however, they 
have to choose between the Party and President 
Soekarno, it is a good guess that the majority will 
demonstrate greater devotion to Soekarno; at best 
they will occupy an unstable position. That is why 
the factor of President Soekarno has to be seriously 
borne in mind. 


Subjective Factors 


Let us now analyse the subjective factors bear- 
ing upon ourselves, factors which, scientifically 
speaking, determine the success of the revolution, 
namely: the readiness of the vanguard class for a 
struggle under the leadership of the Party armed 
with the correct strategy and tactics. 

Above we have already said that in Indonesia we 
observed the stepping up of mass action pursuing 
three major goals, to wit : (1) the take over of US 
imperialist enterprises in Indonesia, (2) crushing the 
city devils and, (3) peasant actions aimed at crushing 
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the village devils. Actions aimed at taking over 
US imperialist enterprises did not imply any physi- 
cal clashes because they were fully supported by the 
government. The workers, at the same time, hada 
bitter experience that these actions fail to give them 
clear advantage, while the enterprises fall into the 
hands of capitalists bureaucrats. The actions aimed 
at crushing the city devils were stillat the level of 
demonstrations and demands that government 
officials take resolute steps against the city devils, i.e. 
there was no immediate physical contact with the 
devils themselves. Only the one-sided actions of the 
peasants aimed at crushing the village devils went 
through the stage of physical clashes with the armed 
forces and resulted in the loss of human life. How- 
ever, these one-sided actions were later checked by 
the Party and directed along the lines of reason and 
negotiations (musjawarah). It is becoming ever 
clearer that we were not sufficiently seasoned in non- 
peaceful action, that we did not want to quarrel 
with Soekarno who had extinguished the revolutionary 
actions of the peasants. 

As a result of the disease of self-conceit, bureau- 
cracy and the cult of the personality that flourished 
in the Party, many Party functionaries and rank and 
file were unable to train themselves ideologically 
and organisationally to act according to the maxim: 
“Do not cry over broken pots and cut knuckles.” 


Drastic Change 


What had caused us concern found factual con- 
firmation after the beginning of the September 30 
Movement. At the beginning, reports on the arrests 
of prominent figures from the Generals’ Council 
(except its top leader) were received with enthusiasm 
and the people joyfully listened to the broadcasts of 
Colonel Untung about the September 30 Movement. 
The situation changed, after the public bad been 
informed of the composition of the Revolutionary 
Council and the resignation of the Cabinet, although 
the people knew nothing of Bung Karno’s stand. 
Among the top-ranking officers who took partin the 
September 30 Movement, resentment and alarm began 
to manifest themselves when they found out that 
President Soekarno had refused to give his blessing 
to the Revolutionary Council. 

The situation changed drastically when in the 
course of 24 hours units of the Generals’ Council 
succeeded in restoring their positions in Jakarta, 
while the people whose names were quoted as 
members of the Revolutionary Council began to 
make statements one after another that they had not 
the slightest idea that they had been appointed to 
serve on the Revolutionary Council, saying they 
were devoted to no one else but President Soekarno. 
The units of the Generals’ Council exploited this 
situation to the utmost for propaganda purposes and 
charged the Revolutionary Council with being a 
counter-revolutionary organisation intending to un- 
seat President Soekarno, since the Council had forc- 
ed the resignation of the Cabinet of which President 
Soekarno was the head. The entire propaganda 
machinery of the counter-revolutionaries was keyed 
for an agitation and propaganda campaign to prove 
two main things, that is: 
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|. The September 30 Movement has deposed 
Bung Karno as the Great Leader of the Indonesian 
Revolution: 

2. September 30 Movement was spearheaded 
against the Pantjasila principles and against God, 
and is of a barbaric nature, since it desecrated. and 
assassinated top-ranking officers of the Armed 
Forces. 

Wild legends were circulated about the atrocities 
committed by the September 30 Movement which 
was dubbed “GESTAPU” (abreviation of the Indo- 
nesian: September 30 Movement) as if in allusion 
to the Fascist Gestapo. Itwas said that the Party 
neglected Bung Karno’s role and assassinated the 
leaders of the Generals’ Council as if the course of 
the revolution could be determined by killing or not 
killing some generals. These legends of the reactio- 
nary propaganda machine proved an effective bait 
for the broad masses. 


Political Mistakes 


During those tense days the Party, having given 
its support to Col. Untung’s actions, committed 
the following political mistakes: 

Tha organisers of and immediate participants 
in Untung’s actions failed to take into consideration 
the necd to draw the masses to their side in order 
to secute the support of progressive forces within 
the country. After the successful seizure of Radio 
Republik Indonesia (RRI), they did not offer the 
people a. positive socio-economic platform, nor did 
they call upon peasants and workers to watch for 
the danger of the conspiracy of the Generals’ 
Council. 

Instead of issuing a decree for the creation of 
people’s armed forces, a decision was made to give a 
fresh boost to the millitary. Following all this, it 
was hard to count on the support of the masses for 
the September 30 Movement. 

, When all the political leaders denied their partici- 
pation in the Revolutionary Council, the leadership 
of.the Party made a belated statement to the effect 
that it was wrong to believe that the Party had taken 
part in tbe September 30 Movement. However, the 
Party leadership did not refute allegations that it had 
supported the purge carried out by Untung and his 
followers. 
lr Western Java, as a region where the influence of 
the Party was relatively small, ought to have received 
primary attention from the Party leaders durin 
the preparatory, stage. In actual fact it was treat 
as,an Orphan up to the defeat of the September 30 
Moyement in Djakarta. In Western Java neither the 
situation nor plans for future actions were known. 
Within 24 hours the Party leadership in the provinces 
and in the Kebupaten (counties) were arrested by the 
authorities on a;Jarge scale and practically without 
resistance. In. the following days, under the influence 
of dissatisfaction with the leadership and despondency 
resulting from. mass surrender to the reactionary 
authorities, statements were made on the dissolution 
of,Party committees, accompanied by accusations 
against, the Party leadership. On the other hand, 
thase who still continued to fight attacked the, Party 
leadership from the Left, which explains, the fact. why: 
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two diametrically opposed tendencies emerged in 
Western Java: shameful mass surrender was going 
on parallel with the flourishing of the ultra-Leftists. 
Both stemmed from one and the same source: general 

dieioionment with the political leadership of the 
arty. 


Presidential Directive 


In Djakarta itself, territorial units composed of 
young men, who had just completed their military 
training and veterans stayed at their posts. How- 
ever, a decree to arm the people was not issued. 
When it was apparent that the situation was changing 
unfavourably for the Movement, it was necessary 
not to procrastinate but take up arms and start a 
mobile guerilla resistance in the city, as Marx had 
taught,:so as not to play irresponsibly with arms but, 
once having started an armed struggle, to carry it on 
to theend. For at that time there were opportuni- 
ties for such actions, since the chief forces of the 
enemy were still busy chasing the main detachments 
of the September 30 Movement, the mass of the 
reactionary youth did not yet know what they had 
to do to crush us, rent by doubts due to the uncer- 
tainty of the situation. However, an armed struggle 
was not taking plate. An order was given that 
weapons be hidden securely and everyone should 
seek refuge and wait for a political resolution, A 
Presidential directive was circulated, which boiled 


. down to the following: 


—Law and order should be enforced and armed 
clashes avoided; 

—A full meeting of the Cabinet should be con- 
vened and a political solution urgently sought. 

Heated debates had taken place in the Party 
leadership about whether the Party should obey 
the President's orders or continue the struggle and 
repulse the onslaught of reaction. It was 
decided to issue a statement in support of a political 
solution by the, President, to attend the full Cabinet 
meeting so as to bring pressure to bear upon the 
President during that meeting, to recognise the Gene- 
rals’ Council and agree to the formation of the 
NASAKOM cabinet; if this failed—to continue resis- 
tance. 

In this lies the following major mistakc committed 
by the Party: the passivity of and panic .among the 
Party leadership in an emergency situation which 
resulted in surrender of, all authority to President 
Soekarno and his political decision, but not reliance 
on the.strength of the masses. i 

While the Party depended on President Soekarno’s 
actions aimed at finding a political solution which 
was long incoming, the reaction was not idle. 
Persecution of progressive revolutionary elements 
began. Mad white terror was unleashed which knew 
no limits of inhumanity. Hundreds of thousands of 
the Party rank and file and the functionaries of 
revolutionary progressive organisations together with 
their innocent families were plunged into a blood- 
bath and became victims of mass killings: Hundreds 
of thousands .of others: were thrown, into prisons’ op 
concentration. ‘camps. ( Bven the Patty's tdprleaders 
falled:to'avoid’ the-terron] amongithem, Comrades 
D.N. Aidit, LukmamaendiNjotoz^ (5) bi 217b aie 
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revolutionary tide began to ebb. Such is thesad 
fate of the September 30 Movement resulting from 
suicidal Leftist policies for which the Revolution paid 
a dear and unnecessary price. That was the mistake, 


.the consequences of which for the Indonesian 


Revolution and the international Communist move- 
ment are hard to rectify. 2 : 
Paying homage to those who have fallen victim 
to the counter-revolutionary terror, we should recall 
the golden words of Lenin and draw to them the: 
attention of those who will carry on the cause of our 
Revolution. Lenin said that the government and 


"bourgeoisie should not be allowed to drown the 


Revolution in the blood of a premature uprising: He 
cautioned against falling easy prey to provocations. 
He said that we should wait for the high tide which 
will sweep everything away and bring victory for 
Communism . . . If 100-300 people are killed by the 


~ bourgeoisie, this will not kill the cause of the Revo- 


lution. But if the bourgeoisie succeeds in provoking 
a massacre and 10,000 or 30,000 workers are killed, 
this may check the revolution even for several years. 
For the sake of everything we hold sacred the Revolu- 
tion should be nursed carefully until it is really ready 
to give birth to a child. — ` x 


Lacking Mass Nature 


An analysis of the entire development and activi- 
ties of the Party in the past few years and during the 
September 30 Movemerit yields the conclusions that: 

1. The chief reason underlying the failures of the 
PKI in leading the revolution was that the PKI still 
lacked the traits characterising a Leninist party, that 
is, it Was not à sufficiently bolshevised party, nor did 
it havé a mass nature. In the past the Party had not 
paidadequate attention to measures aimed at increas- 
ing the role of proletarian elements in it or at improv- 
ingitsideologicalànd cultural level. In the recent 
past the Party tendéd to ascribe too much significance 
to the revolutionary spirit of the peasantry, where as, 
without wishing to detract from our view that the 
‘peasantry is the staunchest ally of the working class 


` it Should be pointed out that the petty bourgeoisie 


is hatastrung by a serious drawback, and one to be 
borne in mind, namely that- it is inconsistent in its 
actions. : : . 

The doors of the Party were flung wide open for 


‘the mass admission ‘of petty bourgeois elements, with 


the result that ideologically, politically and organisa- 


. tionally the Party was flooded with a petty bourgeois 


wave whilé the fact that the Party leadership was 
türhing bourgeois was completely ignored. Hence, 
ideologically the Party was infected with. a petty 
bourgeois spiritand fell victim to ‘overindulgence in 
ultra-Leftist slogans and’ petty bourgeois nationalism, 
all of which crippled-the spirit of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, that integral and inalienable part of the 
party of the working class. - - 

- Theoretically, there was, on the one hand, an. 
upsurge of dogmatism which found expression in 
easy acceptance of concepts - revolutionary in form 
but failing to take stock of local conditions. On the 
other hand, there was'an emergence of revisionism 
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wisi tatu to apcha uN uude Sethe or 
Marxism-Leninism and replace it with “national 
Marxism within the framework of the so-called 
Indonesification of Marxism-Leninism.” 
Politically, the Party was not consistent in defend- 

z ing its class positions and engaged in class collaborá- 
tion with the bourgeoisie; it gave prominence to co- 
operation within the framework of the NASAKOM, 
it lost its freedom of action in strengthening the 
sacred alliance of the workersand peasants: it demons- 
trated subjectivism and haste in assessing the situa- 
.tion and in evaluating the balance of forces: it failed to. 
define its tactics, shuttling between adventurism and 
capitulation; it made absolute its choice of the forms 
of struggle, tending to take just one aspect of the 
struggle out of the many forms thata Party of the 
Working Class must employ. All this led to the Par- 
ty’s inability to play the role of leader ofthe Revolu- 
tion. . 

Organisationally, in its internal activities the Party 
was further deviating from the principles of democracy 
and collective leadership, it, was increasingly falling 
into the snare of the personality cult, it was demons- 
trating an increasing lack of internal democracy in 
the Party, it. was stifling initaitives coming from the 
rank and file, it was fettering criticisms from below 
and was not encouraging the development of vigorous 
self-criticism. _ i 

Firm discipline was not strengthened in the Party, 
liberal attitudes towards the decisions of the Party 
organisation flourished, serious measures to curb 
bureaucracy in the Party were not taken. 

2. The adventurism of the abortive September 30 
Movement and its epilogue proved to be the inevita- 
ble result of the accumulation of the Party's past 
mistakes, its confused ideological, political and 
organisational line, all' of which caused the Party to 
be punished by the objective development of history. 


Alternative 


The alternative facing the Communist and Wor- 
kers’ movement in Indonesia at the present time is 
this: whether to stick to the old erroneous positions 
and continue adventurist policies, failing to see the. 
realstate of affairs, and upholding organisational . 
‘sectarianism, which signifies a divorce from the 
masses,-or to completely give up pseudo-revolution- 
ary concepts and take Programme ‘of the Party adop- 


ted by the Fifth Congress‘of the PKI >and supple- -` 


mented at the Sixth Congress, to enjoy the love and 
sympathies of the broad masses and to make the 
Party play the role not just-of the vanguard, but the 
hegemon of the Revolution. ^ 

' Ideologically, it is necessary to strengthen the 
outlook and methods of the working class, strengthen 
the-proletarian elements in the Party, oppose petty 
bourgeois nationalism, develop the spirit of proletarian 
internationalism in'conjunction with true patriotism. 
The Party should -deepen thé knowledge of the univer- 
sal teaching of Marxism-Leninism in conjunction 
with concrete revolutionary practices in Indonesia, 
it should free itselffrom the wrong concept of the 
Indonesification of ‘Marxism-Leninism: 
- The Party should return to the correct way of 
creating a united national front. It should value 
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most of all, the strengthening ot the unton Between 
workers and peasants as the basic foundation of the 
united national front. The Party should step up its 
work among the peasants on the basis of a revolu- 
tionary agrarian programme, which can make the 
peasants a tested ally of the working class and sscure 
correct proportions-in the cooperation of the working 
people with the national bourgeoisie and other demo- 
cratic elements. The Party should increase its influ- 
ence in the masses by using all forms of legal or 
illegal struggle, take into account the requirements 
and demands of all strata of the working people for 
improved living conditions, consistently and increas- 
ingly carry out mass revolutionary action for demo- 
cratic rights, higher living standards and’ social 
progress. mE ~: 
Bolshevising Party m 

3. The building of a bolshevised and mass party 
should continue, a party that would be spread through 
the entire country, giving priority in it to admission 
to the party of workers, without, however, slamming 
the doors in the face of the best sons of other strata 
of the working people, especially the poor peasants 
and agricultural labourers in accordance with the 
norms and standards of the Party Status pening on 
Party membership. 

The Leninist norms of party eano 
be restored, the principles of democratic centralism 
should be unflinchingly ‘followed, among them the 
principle of collective leadership, criticism and self- 
criticism should be reborn.: 

For the sake of preserving true unity within the 
Party and for the sake of the renovation of the Party, 
a clear line of division should be drawn with those 
who still remain on positions of advocating ultra- 
Leftist and sectarian principles, those who in the past 

unambiguously pushed the Party to adventurism and 
opposed cohesion in the international Communist 
movement. ~ 


Under the prevailing conditions, it is important 


toremind the Party of the need always to highten’ 


party vigilance, enforce firm discipline among the 
party members, effect the division of labour in corecrt 
with the abilities and growth of professional Party 
cadres; it is necessary to remember the need to en- 
courage initiatives from below, the, wise and flexible 
suse of all the forms and methods of ‘work in legal 
organisations, even though they may be of the most 
reactionary sort. 

To provide for the victory of the August 1945 
Revolution the immediate task of the Party today 
is to forge a united Left-wing front, progressive, 
democratic and patriotic in nature, a front able to 
carry on.a consistent :truggle against pro-imperialist 
and anti-democratic reaction and thus deal it a crush- 
ing blow, as before to concerni tself with keeping 
Indonesia in the camp of anti-imperialism and peace 
and preserve the good relations of the Republic of 
Iüdonesia with the Socialist-bloc countries. 

In the sphere of international activities, the Party 
should continue to pürsue a consistent anti-imperia- 
list and anti-colonial foreign policy, continue to 
defend the peace and peaceful co-existence. ` 
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be raised aloft, the unity of the international Com- 
munist movement should be strengthened, all attempts 
to split and undermine the alliance and unity of the 
front'of Communist and Workers’ Parties fighting 
the common enemy—imperialism led by US impe- 
rialism—should be frustrated and foiled, the Party 
should be truly devoted to the letter and spirit of 
the Moscow Declaration and Statement worked out 
jointly by all the fraternal parties. Realistic relations 
should be maintained with all the Communist and 
Workers’ parties on the basis of the principle of inde- 
pendence and equality, without allowing an open 
attack against each other in the face of the enemy. 

Such is the way out of the existing situation. 

The sun will break through the dark clouds 
overcasting the Indonesian Revolution. Let us march 


. ahead unflinchingly along the path that will lead us 


to the Victory of the Revolution. There is no doubt 
that the proletariat and the best sons of the working 
people of Indonesia, when they free themselves from 
the demagogic letters of Leftist “revolutionary” 
demagogy, will rally into a large Marxist-Leninist 
unit, for the assessment of true revolutionaries stems 
not from words of recognition that they are the most 
revolutionary, but from the determination and deeds 
of the true revolutionaries, their readiness to sacrifice 
their all for the sake of the lofty goal, but through 
correct methods. Marx used to say in this connec- 
tion that the goal, to attain which wrong methods 


are used, is not the right goal. 
‘International Solidarity 


Confidence should prevail that the international 


proletariat, the Communist and Workers’ parties of 


the world, all the progressives. and revolutionaries 


the world over will always demonstrate their inter- . 
national solidarity with us, as was the case during 
‘the time when Indonesia’s progressive and revolu- 


tionary forces went through an ordeal similar to the 
present one, and we drew on their support and sym- 
pathy. Experience demonstrates that life itself ruth- 
lessly condemns those who, instead of gratitude, 
flaunt evil prejudices by alleging that there are frater- 
nal parties which, while saying they are concerned, in 
fact do no more than shed crocodile tears. 

To the falien victims, who number hundreds of 
thousands of Communists and their followers who 
have shed their blood for the escutcheon of the 
Motherland as a result of the’ recent atrocities of the 
white terror, and in token of our gratitude for fer- 
vent international solidarity, we can give but one 
answer: to forge ahead along the new right way, 
along the Marxist-Leninist way toward the final vic- 
tory of our national-democratic Revolution. 

: Long live the PKI, the vanguard of the working 
class ! 


Long live the unity of the international Commu-- 


nist and Workers’ movement ! 

Eternal condemnation to the assassins of hundreds 
of thousands of Communists, workers, peasants and 
intelligentsia—the true sons of Indonesia ! 

. Long live the Indonesian people and the "Indone- 
sian Revolution ! 
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| Economie Growth in India & China 


The purpose of this article is to make statistical 
comparisons of eonomic development in India and 
China. .For this purpose indicators of economic 
development have been selected. These indicators 
relate to (2) national income and (b) key sectors : 
cereals, minerals and power resources, manufacturing, 
construction and transportation. 

Data for this statistical survey have been collected 
from U.N. publications of recent years; Year Book 
of National Accounts Statistics, Statistical Year 
Book, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

For comparisons, base period and end period 
comprise three years instead of one year. , Annual 
averages for the periods of three years have been 
compared to reduce the posiibilities of unrepresenta- 
tive years affecting the results. 


- National Income : 


The National Income of China has been given 
in terms of net material product. For comparability 
in case of India also net material product has been 
-calculated. . 


The author is a member of the Department of 


` Economics, Lucknow University. 


"TABLE 1. 


A Comparative Statistical Study 
^ P. C. VERMA E 








The National Income, measured by net material 
product, increased by a "much larger percentage in 


` China than in India over the period 1952—54 to 1958- 


60. It increased by 219.12% at an annual rate of 
21.3% in China as compared to an increase of 19.02% 
at an annual rate of 2.9% in India. As regards 
sectorial growth, in net material product of the: agri- 
cultural sector, a better performance was shown in 
China. Over the period 1952 to 1956 (data ayailable 
for this-period only ), it increased by 17.96% at an 


‘annual rate of 4.5% in China in comparison to in- 


crease of 14.13% atan annualrate of 3.4% inIndia. In 
the industrial sector'the performance of China was.. 
sigificantly better in comparison to that of India. 
The net material product of this sector over the same 
period increased by 121!24% at an annual rate of 
22.0 % in China and in India by 16.4675 at an annual 
rate of 3.9%. > 


Growth of per capita income, measured by net 
material product, was higher in China than in India. 
In China, per capita net material product increased 
by 90. 125; at an annual rate of 11.3% ; but in India 
it increased only by 5.7% at an annual rate of 0.9%, 
over the period 1952—54 to19 58— 60. As regards sec- 
torial growth, per capita net broduct of agricultural 




















Growth of National Income : India and China at constant prices. 
P Base Period _End period 
Item : : > 
^ Years -China India Years China India 
: Total (Thousand Million Rupees) 
. Net Material Product. 1952—54 161.84 83.6 1958—60 354.62 , 99.5 
N. M.P. of Agricultural - ` : . : 
Sector. 1952 86.13 46.0 1956 101.60 52.5 
NM. . of Industrial ii 
Mot Sector. 1952 30.55 15.8 1956 67.59 18.4 
Per Capita (Rupees). 
-Nèt Material Product. 1952—54 278.01 224.21 =. 1958—-60 528.57 237.03 
N.M.P. of Agricultural : i 
Sector. 1952 ^ 151.39 125.58 ' 1956 . 163.58 133.17 
N.M. P. of Industrial i a f 
Sector. 1952 53.70 43.13 1956 108.80 46.67 
Source: 1. Year Book of National Accounts Statistics, U.N. 1963. i 
2. Economic Survey of Asia X Far East, ECAFE, 1964. 
3. Statistical Year Book, U.N. 1964. 
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sector also increased more in China. It increased 
by 8.03% at an annual rate of 2.0% in China in com- 
parison to increase of 6.04% at an annual 
rate of 1.5% in India. Whereas in the agricultural 
sector the growth of per capita net material product 
of China was moderately higher, in the case of the 
industrial sector it was .significantly higher. Per 


capita net material product of the industrial sector 


increased by 102.6% at an annual rate of 19.3% in 
China but in India it increased only by 8.2% at an 
annual rate of 2.9.% Although per capita sectorial 
growths are compared over a short period of 1952 
to 1956, the comparisons are relevant. 
In the base period of comparison, 1953-54, the 
. per capita income, measured by material product, 
was higher for China than for India by 24.0% By 
1958-60, China recorded a significant lead over India. 
-The per capita income of China exceeded that of India 


by 123.06 4. As regards comparative sectorial levels ` 


of the two countries in 1952, the per capita, net pro- 
duct in the agricultural sector of China was greater 
than that of India. by 20.55% and in the industrial 
sector, it was greater by 24.50%. By 1956, the lead 
of China over India increased further, particularly 
in the industrial sector. Whereas in the agricultural 
sector the per capita product in China exceeded 
that in India by 22.81%, involving a very slight in 
crease in lead, in the industrial sector it increased . to 
133.12% : - 

Share of the industrial sector in domestic product 
is an important structural indicator of economic 
development. In 1952, the share of the industraial 
sector was slightly larger in China. The share of this 
sector in China was 21.0% of the net material product 
as against 19.82% in India. By 1956, the share of 
this sector increased substantially in China, but only 
` slightly in India. It increased to 31.9% in China 
and only to 20.06% in India. Consequently, whereas 
` in 1952 the share of this sector in China was slightly 


larger than that in India, by 1956 China had a larger . 


lead. In 1956, the share of this sector in China 
excecded that in India by 11.8% 

(a) Cereals: Here, comparisons have bcen made 
for productions of principal cereals—rice and wheat— 
over the period 1948/49-1952/53 to'1959/60-1960/61.' 

Over this period, production of both rice and wheat 
increased faster in China than in India, particularly 
wheat. In the case of rice, production over this period 
increased by 44.3 % at an annual rate of 3.7 7; in China 
in comparison to an increase of 42.1% at an annual 
rate of 3.5% .in India. China's lead here was very 
slight. But in the case of wheat, production increas- 
ed by 89.3% at an annual rate of 6.6% in China but 
only by 44.4% at an annual rate of 3.8% in India. 
Thus, China showed sigificantly better performance 
than India in wheat production. 

In the base period of compárison, in respecht 
of both rice and wheat, the per capita production level 
China was higher than that of India. However whereas 
in case of rice the lead was slight,-in the case of wheat 
the casw of wheat the lead was significant. Percapita 
productions of rice in China was greater than in 
India b” 11.597. But in respect of wheat, the per capita 
production of China was greater than that of India 
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by 70.6%. By the end period of comparison, China’s 
lead slightly decreased by 8.9% in case of rice, but in 
the case of wheat the lead increased further. the per 
capita production of wheat in China exceded that 
in India by 109.5%. 

(b) Minerals and power resources ; Production of 
iron ore, coal, crude petroleum and electricity of the ` 
two countries have been compared. Comparisons have 
been made over the periods 1952—54 to 1958-60 in 
case of coal, 1958-59 to 1961-62 for iron ore, 1954-55 
to 1959-60 for crude petroleum and electricity energy. 

China did better than India in production of coal, 
crude petroleum and electricity. Production of coal 
increased by 378.6% at an annual rate of 29.8% in 
China as against an increase of 32.0% at an anual 
rate of 4.7% in India. Incase of crude petroleum, 


` production rose by 423.9 at an annual rate of 39.3% 


in China, but in India it increased by 63.0% at an 
annual rate of 10.3%. power production increased 
by 329.5% at an annual rate of 33.9% in China in 
in comparison to an increase of 84.5% at an annual 
rate of 13.1% in India. However, India showed better 
performance than China in the production of iron 
ore. Whereas in China the production of iron ore in- 
creased by 6.7% at an annual rate of 2:2%, in India 
it increased by 80.8% at an annual rate of 21.8%. 


As regards comparative per capita production 
levels, China had a lead in iron ore, crude petoleum 
and coal in the respective base periods. Per capita 
production of China was greater than that of India 
by 24.87% in iron ore, 25.24% in coal and 110.98% 
in crude petroleum. In the case of electricity, the per 
capita production level of China was not greater than 
that of India. Per capita production of electricity in 
China was smaller than that of India by 27.85°%. By 
the respective end periods of comparison, China’s lead 
further increased in coal and crude petroleum (per 
capita production) —343.5% in coal and 565.9% in 
crude petroleum. In electricity, in the base period 
China was lagging behind India but by the end period 
it recorded a lead. Per capita producton of China 
exceeded that of India by 64.97% in electricty. But 
the lead of China declined in case of iron ore. Per 
capita productorn of iron ore in China cxceeded that 
in India by 90.8%. 

(c) Manufacturing: Production of steel, sulphuric 
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acid and woven cotton fabrics of the two countries 
have been compared. Comparisons have been made 
over the period 1952-54 to 1958-60 for steel, 1954-55 
to 1958-59 for sulphuric acid and 1954-56 to 1959-60 ~ 
for woven cotton fabrics. : 
` China recorded significantly better performance 
than India in production of steel. Production of steel 
increased by 702.1% at an annual rate of 41.5% in 
China in comparison to an increase of 56.9% at an 
annual rate of 7.7% in India. In the case sulphuric 
acid also, China did better—an increase of 155.6% 
at annual rate of 26.5%, as against 63.3% (annual 
rate 13.1%) in India. As regards woven cotton fabrics, 
production increased by 57.46% (9.5% annual 
in China, but declined by 1.2 % (annual O.2 %) in India. 
In the respective base years, per capita production 
of both steel and woven cotton fabrics of China was 
lower than that of India. In the case of steel it was 
lower. by 29.32%, and-in the case of woven cotton 
fabrics by 33.8%. However, China had.alead in per 
capita production of sulphuric acid in the base year. 
by 42.38 percentage points. By the end period of 
comparison, per capita steel production of China 


: exceeded that of India by 252.94%. In woven cotton 


fabrics, China's lead was slight; per capita production 
was greater by 3.5%. As regards sulphuric acid, the 


lead further increased by the end period of compa- 
rison, In this case, by the end period of comparison, 
percapita production of China exceeded that of 
India.by 118.87. . 

(d) Construction: In this sector, production of 
cement has been compared over the period 1952-54 
to 1958-60. China showed better performance—produc- 
tion increased by 209.34% (annual 20.7%) in China 
in comparison to 76.13% (annual 9.997) in India. 
Further, whereas in the base period, per capita produc- 
tion level of China was lower than that of India, b 
the end period China recorded a slight lead; 
In the base period per cappita production of cement 
in China was lower than that of India by 39.0%; by 
the end period it exceeded that of India by 4.65%. 

(e) Transportation: Comparison has been made 
for transportation by railways. For this, railway 
freight traffic of the two countries over the period 
1954-55 to 1958-59 has been chosen. : 

China recorded higher growth of volume of railway 
traffic than India. The increase was by 135.53 % at an 
annual rate of 23.97— in China but only 41.38% 
(annual 9.0%) in India: In base period China's per 
capita volume of railway freight traffic was greater 
than that of India by 29.3%. By the end period the 
lead further increased to 111.2%: 
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team-without having a glimpse of 
its performance, there are unmis- 
takable signs that the party lea- 
dership had little to do with its 
formation; in fact, it has brought 
back. operation - Smt Gandhi’s 
habit of bypassing-the party chief. 
She might have managed to get a 
unanimous election with the good 
offices of the Congress President, 
but that has not deterred her from 
ignoring him in forming her new 
. Cabinet. 

The team that she hàs chosen 
this time is par excellence her own. 
-As many as seven Cabinet Ministers 
belong to her inner circle. She did 
` not go by the advice of such allies 
in the Congress leadership as Sri 
D. P. Mishra who advised against 
the inclusion of Sri Asoka. Mehta, 
-Sri Kamaraj’s emphatic objection 
to the retention of Sri Mehta in the 
Government was well-known even 
last. year, while his preference for 


_ Sri Sanjiva Reddy’s inclusion was 


brushed aside. - . 

`- "It.is not a case of being firm 
and independent. She could ignore 
the Congress President but not 
Sri Birla. Sri Satya Narayan 
‘Sinha was doomed to be dropped, 


. -and it is reported that even when 
'"Smt Gandhi went to show her: 


list to:the Congress President, Sri 
Sinha’s name did not figure in it. 
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But at the very eleventh hour a 
special message came from the 


.Birla House and Sri L. K. Jha * 


post haste fetched Sri Sinha to the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan for the swear- 
ing-in ceremony. Sometimes the 
might of the Birlas is more over- 
powering than the word of the 
Congress President even for a 
Congress Prime Minister. . 
"While there is no doubt that 
the inclusion of Sri Triguna Sen 
and Sri V. K. R. V. Rao will give 
some respectability to the new 
Indira Government—particularly 
in the eyes of the non-Congress 
Ministries at the State level— 


careful observers in the Capital . 


have not failed to notice that all 
the key portfolios are held by peo- 
ple whose loyalty to the vested. 
interests is above suspicion, The 
Birla lobby can count on as many 
as four stalwarts in the new team, 
while Sri Morarji Desai is no 
persona non grata in that charmed 
circle, despite the reported interest 
of the Birla House in Smt Gandhi's 
return as Prime Minister. l 
As for the Americans,.the loss . 
of Sri Patil and Sri Subramaniam 
will be amply made up 


- by Sri Asoka Mehta who will 


not only shape the Fourth, Plan 
according to -the World “Bank 
‘guidelines but will ensure a stau- 


-eding 


- March 1 4 


r 


nchly open-door policy in- the 
kéy sectors of oil and fertilizer, 
the two basic components of 
the new industrial and agricultu- 
ral strategy. Armed with the Prime 
Minister's renewed confidence in 
him, Sri Mehta will now have to 
work overtime to function as the 
Three Musketeers-rolled-into-one. 
Dr. Chandrasekhar will also be a 
big help for the US Lobby. 


Bypassing the -party leader- 
ship, Smt Gandhi has tried to have 
a nucleus of her own in practically 
every state: this could be seen from 
the very useful regional dispersal 
of her Ministerial team. But it is 
doubtful if this broad-basing of the 
original Kitchen Cabinet (the new 
name for it is the Kitchen-garden ` ` 
Cabinet) will be effective in welding 
the Congress Parliamentary Party 
or in standing up to the growing |, 
challenges which the Government 


: has to meet in the wider national . 
< arena: This attempt at building a 
‘Third Force in the Congress poli- 


tics has little prospect of succe- 
while its imbecility 
might help to popularise Rajaji’s 
slogan of a National Coalition. 


` N.C. 
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This statistical survey of economic development 
of India and China reveals some broad facts. 
China achieved a faster rate of economic develop- 


ment than India over the period 1952-60. Further, ` 


in the industrial sector particularly, China recorded 
a significantly faster rate of development. Even in 
the agricultural sector, China recorded a -better 
performance. 
_ Consequently, whereas in the base period the 
level of economic development of China was slightly 
higher than that of India, by the end period of com- 
parison, China had a significant lead. In the industrial 
sector China achieved a- significantly higher .level 
of development. In agricultural, sector, China re- 
corded a slight lead. i 

China showed a faster rate of development in 
almost all sectors. In agriculture it recorded a faster 
rate of development in cereals, particularly wheat. 
In minerals and power resources also there was a faster 








development, except in the case of iron ore. In the 
manufacturing sector too China showed a faster 
rate paticurarly in crude steel. In conctruction and 
transportation also the rate of development was faster 
in China. ! 
China recorded'a higher level of development in 
all sectors -by the respective end periods of compari- 


‘son. China's lead increased further in the case of 


wheat but declined in respect of rice. In minerals 
and power resources, its lead further increased in 
crude petroleum and coal, In electricity, from lagging : 
behind India in the base period, it recorded a lead by 
the end period. As regards manufacturing, in crude 
steel, China was behind India in the base period but 
was ahead by the end-period. In woolen cotten 
fabrics, it moved from ‘lay’ to ‘lead’. In sulphuric 
acid, China's lead further increased. -Both in cons- 
truction and transportation, its lead in- level of 
development further increased. 
- r 


TABLE 2 : Per Capita Production in Key Sectors” India and China, 7? E 
Item l - Unit of Base Period End Period 
Measurement - - 
i „Years China India Years : China India 
(a) Cereals. x BU i 
1. Rice. ‘Kilogram 1948/49 106.000 95.000 1959/60 122.000 112 
: 1951/52 1960/61 
2. Wheat. ; $» 55 29.000 17.000 » - M ..21 
(b) Minerals & Power ` - - m 
1. Coal. Kilogram 1952—54 124.183 99.152 1958—60 515.726 : 116.291 
2. Iron Ore. m 1958—59 33.929 10.444 1961—62 33.790 17.710 
3. Electricity. w.h. 1954—55 -19.350 , 26.820 1959—60 73.600 . 1.081 > 
4. Crude Petroleum Kg. Sr ss 1.460 ` 0.692 * s 6.779 1.081 ^ 
(c) Manufacturing. . 
1. Crude Steel 5 Kg. 1952—54 3.061 4.33] 1958—60 21.304 6.036 
2.. Sulphuric Acid  ,,- 1954—55 0.589 0.420 1958—59 1.387: 0.634 
: 3. Woven Cotton ` . . - 
Fabrics. Meters 3 7.970 12.040 1959—60 11.126 — 10.746 . 
(d) Construction. : p? "E ; 
1.. Cement. Kg. . 1952—54 6.492 10.642 1958—60 17.424 16.649 
(a). Transportation. . 
1. Rly. freight ` : ` l rei 
traffic. Net, Ton 1954—55  . 159.000 123.000 1958—59 340.000 — 161.000 
KM. per i i 
^ person 
* except transportation. l 
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. INTERVIEWING FRENCH STUDENT LEADER 


| : Live-wire Contact With Fellow Fighters 


PIERRE Vandenburie, a tall, 
slender, affable youngster— 
recently elected — President of 
UNEF (Union Nationale des Etu- 
. diants de France)—was arrested 
last month in Madrid by Franco's 
Secruity Police during a visit 
there to affirm the solidarity of the 
French student body with the 
struggles of their Spanish counter- 
parts. : 

In an exclusive interview ,the 
student President explained to me 
the purpose of his visit and the 
circumstances of his arrest: “I 
went to Spain at the request 
of the newly-formed Spanish 
Democratic Union of Students, 
which wanted the French student 
organisation to support the right 
of the spanish students to have 


their own independent union de- ` 


dicated to the democratisation of 
the archaic éducational system as 
well as of the entire stratified; 
tyramical society. The official, 
. Government-controlled students’ 
union is called the Professional 
Association of students." 

The student ^ spokesman 
explained to me that the act which 
led to his arrest in February was 
a brief pithy speech he delivered 
at a confernece of Spanish students 
in Madrid. “I simply made the 
point that the interests and 
concerns of students everywhere 
are identical, and 'proclaimed 
that ,in our view, the newly-formed 
independent Democratic Union 
of Students is the only authentic 
representative body of the Spanish 
students." . 

A few hours later, as he was 
awaiting a bus, a squad of Security 
Police approached the student 
leader and grufly wisked him 
away to headquarters for question- 
ing. He was held in custody for 
72 hours, then released, in part 
because of lack of incriminating 
evidence and in part, as the Fren- 
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ch student President expressed it, 
because the Franco - authorities 
feared the effect of adverse 
international publicity, which was 


. Sure to Come. 


Mr. Vanderburie described the 
fight against Franco’s dictatorship 
as reaching a crescendo -point. 
According to his account, students 


and workers in Spain now fre- ` 


quently act in harmony and co- 
operation against the common 
enemy : Franco and his regime, 
"which ' is continuously engender- 
ing discontent because of the 
glaring inequalities and the 
heavy hand of the police. 

* Despite the apparent success 
of the fraudulent referendum 
of last fall," continued the stu- 
dent leader, “the regime ' is as 
generally disliked as ever, and 
now there is something new—the 
various opposition elements 


are getting better organised and : 


there is hope in the air that 
change can be brought about. 
Franco is shaky and worried." 

Mr.  Vandenburie ` sharply 
denounced the brutality and 
violence of the Franco police in 
putting down demonstrations by 
students and workers, pointing 
out that the repression of the 
February demonstrations resulted 
in 250 arrests and 84 wounded. 
in Barcelona, 40 Professors were 
expelled from the University, 
-which led the Director and 
Assistant Director of the Archi- 


. tecture School to resign from 


their posts in protest. “The 
tension which now exists in the 
Spanish University World may 
soon lead to a real explosion," 
he concluded. i 

Mr. Vandenburie explained 
that his organisation ` never 
hesitates to pronounce political 
and moral judgement concerning 
events all over the world, and 
-to side with the forces fighting 


' described as 


against oppression, like the anti- 
fascist workers and students 
of Spain. “In addition to our 
role as a student union—con- 
cerned largely with student 
living and working conditions, 
curricula, democratisation of the 
educational system etc.—we also 
take a stand, as citizens of France 
and the world, On the kéy in- 
ternational issues of the hour." 

“Today” continued the 
student leader, *the key world 
issue is undoubtedly the war in 
Vietnam, and this is by far the 
issue which interests French 
students the most. Mr. Vanden- 
burie pointed out that just as the 
French University students were 
in the forefront of the movement 
inside France against the war 
in Algeria, so are they today 
among the most active forces in 
the campaign against the Amer-- 
ican war in Vietnam, as is testified 
by the many spirited student 
demonstrations of solidarity with 
the Vietnamese patriots. 

“Our position on Vietnam 
is clear and definite,” explained: 
Mr. Vandenburie. “We support 
the principles of the Vietnamese 
themselves—as expressed by the 
National Liberation Front in 
the South and the Hanoi govern- 
ment in the North. We. are 
unequivecally for the indep- 
pendence of Vietnam. But we 
do. not advocate a negotiated 
settlement which would in any 
way compromise the inviolable 
right-of the Vietnamese people 
to. establish whatever form of 
Government and society they 
want, without outside inter- 


ference of any kind.” 


The conversation then shifted 
to the subject of American 
foreign policy in general and the 
overseas role of the CIA in 
particular. The student leader 
“shocking” and 
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- and why American 


“disgusting” the action of the 
CIA in subsidising and using the 


National Student Association to . 


promote Cold War foreign 
policies abroad. “Such prac- 
tices”, he commented, “should be 
unreservedly condemned, since 
they can only destroy the re- 
lations between students of 
various countries, which’ should 
be based on mutual confidence." 

In line with these sentiments, 
the UNEF -has warned the- Na- 
tional Students Association that, 
unless an adequate and detailed 
account and explanation is given 
of its relations with the CIA 
over the years, the French Stu- 
dents Union will be forced to 
consider. breaking off its con- 
tacts with the American group. 


Role of CIA 


In a letter to the President 
of the National Students Associa- 
tion, UNEF stated: “It is not 
enough to give a list of organisa- 
tions which funnel CIA money; 
it is also necessary to draw up a 


complete list of programmes and . 


activities carried out overseas 
.with this. money. Details must 
be furnished concerning the 
present and past role of leaders. 
of the NSA who were in fact 
agents of the CIA. ' 
“It must.also be stated how 
students 
chose the- countries of Africa and 
Latin America to invest their 
money and energy and a public. 
explanation must be given as to” 
how they helped set up “National 
Students Unions" in Western 
and Eastern Africa which, in 
fact, represented nobody.” 
UNEF has also called upon 
the International Students Con- 


ference to arrarige a public debate. 


on the.role of the CIA in the 
near future. If this is not done, 
the UNEF has served notice 
that it will end all relations with 
this organisation. 

Thus, in its support of the 
Spanish democratic students and 
of the Vietnamese liberation 
forces, as well as in its forthright 
attitude conderning the role of 
the CIA, the French Students 
Union is remaining faithful to 
the progressive and  anti-im- 
perialist record of the French 
intellectual youth. 
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A Contradiction 


‘The Editor of Mainstream has 
received a communication from’ 
Messrs Manilal Kher Ambalal & 
Co., Solicitors and Notary Pub- 
lic, “in which thé said company, 
writing on behalf of-its client, 
Sri Shantanu Laxman Kirloskar 
of Poona, has objected to the 


following passage in the. article, . 
.captioned “Drought and Bihar 


Politics, " by Girish Mishra in 
Mainstream, November 26, 1966: 


“In July last, the Department _ 


of, Agriculture called for tenders 
for 1500 (pumping) sets. It is said 
that a Madras firm quoted the 
lowest-price and promised to sup- 
ply 500 sets within a month. No- 
body knows why the Madras ten- 
der was rejected. It is reported that 
a former FICCI Chief, Sri Kirlos- 
kar flew to ` Patna, got the 
deal for his firm. It is said that 
Kirloskar's firm was paid a sum 
of Rs. 50 lakhs in advance but they 
have not yet, supplied more than 
300.sets. But even these-sets are 
lying unused in the stores because 
they are not . considered fit to 
be used." 

Contradicting the above pas- 
sage, the communication from 
Messrs Manilal Kher Ambalal & 
Co. points out: 

' “The visit of our client to 


-Patna as the President of the 


Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industries was 
only once, in the month of Novem- 


ber 1965, long before the Depart- . 


ment of Agriculture called -for 
the alleged tenders for the pumps 
and that visit was for the purpose 
of inaugurating the Businessman's 
Convention organised by the Bihar 
Chamber of Commerce in Novem- 


ber 1965. The suggestion; there- 
fore, that Mr. Kirloskar's trip to 


Patna was in connection with the 
alleged tender of the said pumping 
sets or for the purpose of securing 
a-contract fo the said pumps for 
his own company or in order to 
procure rejection of the alleged 
Madraw tender is totally false. 
Our client-has not after Novem- 


ber 1965 visited Patna either by - 


air or by any other means of 
travel." 
Further, 


the communication 
adds: i 


“We are instructed that there 
was no tender for 1500 sets in 
July 1966, nor did Mr: Kirloskar 
secure its alleged rejection. The’ 
correct facts are tbat on March 
30, 1966 the Bihar Government 
had placed an order for 700 pump- 
ing sets with Kirloskar Oil Engines 
Limited. Our client is the .Chair- 
man of its Board of Directors and 
one of its Managing Agents. The 
said 700 pumping sets were re- 
quired to be delivered by July 1966 _ 
by monthly instalments. The Kir- 
loskar Oil Engines Ltd., received 
an advance payment of Rs. 
23,45,000 towards the price of the 
said sets. All tlie said 700 sets 
were duly delivered by the said 


. Company by June 1966. The said 


Company has not been apprised 
that the said sets were found unfit 
for use as alleged. 


` “Thereafter on July 12, 1966 
the Bihar Government placed a 
fresh order with the said Kirloskar 
Oil Engines Limited for another 
200 sets. On 21st July 1966 the . 
said Government placed a further . 
order with the said Company for 
additional 443 pumping sets deli- . 
verable in October1966. In res- 
pect of these said two orders 
placed in July, the said Govern- 
ment. paid an advance of Rs. 
21,75,269 to the said Company 
on July 25, 1966. „All the said 200 
and: 443 sets were delivered in 
August 1966. The allegation, there- 


‘fore, that our client's Company 
` received an advance of Rs. 50 


lakhs in July 1966, against which 
they supplied not more than 300 
out of the alleged 1500 pumping 
sets by November 13, 1966 is: 
obviously and absolutely untrue. 
In respect of the pumping sets 
made and supplied by our client's 
said Company as aforesaid no 
complaint has been received by the 
Company or by our, client from 
the Government of Bihar that the 
same were found unfit for use as 
alleged.” 


The Editor accepts this contra- 
diction and the allegations are 
therefore withdrawn uncondition- 
ally. 


Editor, Mainstream. 
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AMERICA -propounds counter- 
revolution asa regular theory, 


because any revolution today is- 


America has 
dictum of 


anathema to it. 
forgotten - the 
Thomas 


“Revolutions - have for their 


object a change in the moral 


conditions of governmet." Against 
this, the American argument is 
simple. It is not the practice of 
the governing authorities to 
mitigate the causes of revolutions. 
Nor is it possible for them to 
resist a revolution when it breaks 
out. Hence foreign military inter- 
vention is necessary to keep the 
. rejected and tyrannical govern- 
ments ,in power, and America is 
chosen by destiny to provide 
succour to all unjust governments, 


But America has ‘suffered - griev- 


ously for want of a justifying 
philosophy 
combat revolutions. These have 
been supplied now by Lt. Col. 
McCuen, At least that is what he 
believes. i 

The point is that there is a 
‘well-defined strategy accepted by 
all revolutionaries. The counter- 
revo'utionary -must therefore, 
according to -McCuen, follow a 
similar strategy, McCuen follows 
the four-stage strategy of Mao 
—namely, organisation, terrorism 





The Art of Counter-Revolution- 
ary War by John J. McCuen, 
Published by Faber & Faber; 
p. 349; 1966, 42 shillings. . 
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Paine. He has said, 


and technique to’ 


"E Philosophy For Murder 


: M.S.N. MENON 


warfare and finally mobile warfare, 


Against each phase he has an 
opposing.strategy. At the organi- ` 
‘sation stage, he advocates large- - 


scale civic organisation, police 
action at the terrorist stage, low- 
level military action at guerilla 
warfare stage, and conventional 
military action at mobile warfare 
stage, He admits’ the limitations 
of both the civic and police 


actions and even of military ' 


action. But he has faith in the 

ultimate success of his strategy. 
Mao's principle of revolu- 

tionary war are 1) preserving one- 


-self and annihilating the enemy, | 


2) establishing base -areas, 3) 
mobilising the masses and 4) 


seeking outside support. Against. 


these, McCuen applies the same 
principles. He only adds two 


more; a) untiy of efforts of the 


government authorities (because 


this unity is often missing ina. 


revolutionary situation) and b) 
uhity of people, as this. too is 
"often lacking. 

. McCuen examines the vali- 
dity of these strategies and princi- 
ples, both of revolutions and 
counter-revolutions, in the light 
of the experience, principally, 
in Malaya, Indochina, Algeria and 
Gréece. According to McCuen 


. the French failed’ in Indochina. 


because they had no counter- 


' revolutionary strategy but only 


reacted to events without any 
coherent policy. They had not 


'even the-policy of granting free- 


. cially after the 


dom to Indochina as the British 
had for Malaya. In Algeria, how- 
ever, the French succeeded in the 
initial stages because they had the 
experience of Vietnam. McCuen 
therefore attributes the success of 
Algerian patriots due to-interna- 
tional pressure. The British succee- ` 
ded in Malaya against the insur- 
rection because they were able to 
isolate the guerillas from the 
local .population by the effective 
resettlement of the population in 
what were called ‘new villages.” 
The Greek authorities were able 
to suppress the guerillas, accor- 
ding to McCuen, only after 
foreign assistance dried up espe- 
feud between 
Tito and Stalin. On the current 
-success or failure of American 
effort in Vietnam, McCuen does 
not say anything. This is a signi- 
ficant lapse, for the American ex- 
perience in Vietnama is more acid 
test for the counter-revolutionary 
strategy than any of the previous 
ones, for the Americans are using. 
the experience of the British, the 
French and the Greeks in their 
counter-revolutionary strategy. It 


` is evident that the American stra- 


tegy has failéd in Vietnam. 


The reasons are obvious, but - 
not to McCuen. He does not 
make any distinction between 


liberation wars and other froms . 
of war or insurrections, The wars 
in Algeria and Vietnam were 
primarily nationalliberation wars 
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while the insurrections in Malaya 
and Greece were of a different 
class. The Communist guerillas in 
Malaya were mostly Chinese 
operating among the Chinese 
squatters and’ this factor antago- 
.nised the predominant Malayan 
population, In Greece, the gueril- 
las were never able to mobilise 
the people except along the nor- 
thern fringes of Greece. 

In liberation wars the people 
are spontaneously with the gueril- 
las and their, loyalty to the cause 
of freedom cannot be alienated. 

_ This need not be the' case in other 
forms of revolt. Hence, in a libe- 
ration war, the established 
authorities rely exclusively on 
military action. International 
support, both economic and 
military, therefore, becomes a 
vital element to the established 
authorities. Foreign military assis- 


tance is a game, in the present 


world circumstances, which two 
can play, Mao himself recognises 
the need for foreign assistance. 
: He says, "International support 
is necessary for the revolutio- 
naty struggle today in any country 
of any nation.” Thus, in Mao’s 
struggle against Japan hé had the . 
complete support of the Chinese 
people and as such his guerilla ope- 


rations, even. without foreign assis- ' 


_tance; were extremely successful. 
‘But this cannot be said of his war 
against Chiang. In this case the 
people were not fully with him 
and he could not go over to the 
mobile warfare 


- churia along with vast quantities 
of captured Japanese war equip- 
ments to Mao, thus ensuring his 
ultimate success against Chiang. 

Another significant ' element 
ina guerilla war is the capacity 
of the two antagonists to organise 
me masses. ‘The guerillas- have 

a teddy cause, where they are 


- organisation, - |. 


stage till the ~ 
Soviet Union turned ‘over Man-. 
‘pressed, 
-alter their strategy. The govern- 


McCuen cites its success in 
Cambodia, Algeria, Malaya and 
even in Vietnam. Its objective is 
to isolate the revolutionaries 
from the people, cut them off 
fromthe sources of supply and 
during the prosecution of the war 
to hold and feed them in their 
new hamlets. McCuen speaks 
highly of the resettlement 
scheme. Its flaw is that it requi- 
reS enormous police and military 
forces to hold the, population in 
bondage which no nation can 
undertake without bringing about 
total economic ruin. 

Logically, a massive” counter- 
organisation is the most effective 
strategy to defeat revolutionary 
according ^ to 
McCuen. This strategy must 
include effective administration, 
civic training, counter-organisa- 
tion of population , establishment 
of popular self-defence, orga- 
nisation of an intelligence system 
and „territorial defence; and 
inpro vement of the mobile forces. 

As should, be obvious to the 
Americans by now, none òf these 
has any chance ;of success with 
the people remaining fundamen- 
tally hostile to the cause of the 
foreign interventionists.. 

Granting that. these are done, 
the next step in the McCuen 
plan is to start pacification by 
what is called the oil-spot. stra- 
tegy, that is extension of the 
territory held by evicting the 


guerillas from their entrenched 


positions and if ‘necessary by the 
regroupment of villages. Hard- 
the guerillas would 


ment authorities -` must follow 
suit by. changing their own stra- 
tegy: - Ultimately the guerillas 
must-give open battle in which 
they will be destroyed. , 

The French “pacification 
programme" had this effect ‘in 


fighting for the country. Often ~ Algeria according. to McCuen. 


the counter-revolutionaries have 
` no cause at all. Thus there can 
be nó effective countér-revolutio- 
nary strategy. to win over. the 
. people. McCuen does not’ offer 
one. On the contrary, the 
.strategy of regroupment of the 
population is offered as the best 
remedy. Obviously, this requires 
a massive efforf which cannot be 
carried’ ‘out without foreign 
economic assistance. - 
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The Americans are now trying it 
in Vietnam, but with no great 
success. They have failed to 
reduce the.area under. Vietcong 
control. The principal reason 
for this  failureis the . lack-of 
reliable local troops to control 
the areas regained. As a result, 
US troop commitment has been 
increasing. This is inevitable. 


The irony of the situation, as - 


in his- book, is 


` 


Giap describes ' 


` military experts 


that if the government. troops are 
thinned out, they are destroyed 
easily; if they are .concentrated 
in fewer areas leaving the rest of 
the country unprotected the 
guerillas simply move into those 
areas and consolidate their hold. 

In fact, the irony is of a larger 
dimension. If the American in- 
terventionists in Vietnam expand 
the war they get more enmeshed 
in the “protracted war" but also 
find themselves unable to pull out 
of the country. If they pull out, 
their stooges will be- immediately 
overthrown by the people whose 
loyalty is with the liberation 
forces. Thus the interventionists 
must remain in the country as an 
occupation force, as in Korea 


-and elsewhere. In the. longrun, if 


the Americans continue to inter- 
vene on behalf of various unjust 
or illegal goverriments, they turn 
themselves to an - international 
genderme without any legal au- 
thority. "American policies are 
leading today in this direction. 
As the great American thinker, 
Paine said, wisdom is not the 
purchase of a day. A counter- 
reyolutionary war -undertaken by 


foreign intervention is an offensive. 


war and it is murder, ‘The 
American Administration, obses- 
Sed by anti-communism and 
‘imperialist ambitions, has not 
seen the wisdom. of a prudent 
foreign policy which promises 
rich dividends tomorrow if not 
today. ‘There isa further irony 


in the American situation. The 
more they workto make the 
world safe for them, they are 


turning the world against them- 
selves, The only explanation for 
this American -obsession ` “to 
make the world safe" is to be. 
found, again in Paine." He said, 
“The varity and presumption of 
governing beyond the grave is 
the most ridiculous and insolent 
of all tyrannies.” 
vanity-and. presumption of order- 
ing the world on the American 
model have become both ridicu- 
lous and insolent today. _ 

To conclude, I consider 
-bóok a . must for all military 
theorists, for init is collected a 
wealth of information. which 
should be indispensable for all 
-who "want to 
catch up with the latest variations 
in warfare. . 
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OUR EXPORT RECORD 


1962 30.00 Million. Rupees 
1963 38.03 5 2 
1964 l 4055 , , 
1965 69.58 


a” 3$ 


COMMODITIES WE EXPORT 


Antiques, Brassware, Bone artware, Canned Food Products, Cardamoms, Chemicals, 
Coffee, Coir Yarn and Products, Engineering Goods, Essential Oils, Fresh Vegetables, 
Horn artware, Handicrafts, Hides and Skins, Indian Paintings, lvory artware, Jewellery, 
Ladies’ Chappals and other Leather Goods, Pepper, Precious and Semi-Precious Stones, 
Ready-Made.Garments, Silks and Scarves, Shirts, Tea, Textiles, Tobacco, Turmeric, 
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‘GERMAN UNITY `’ f 
THROUGH 
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| UR final aim can only be a classless society 
O with equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 
—ultimately a world order. Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will often 


be necessary. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 





DONATE GENEROUSLY 
to 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 


Space donated by a well-wisher 





— Oil for rodd transport — — 


Oil is an essential factor in the growth and development supplying petroleum and its many derivatives, including 
of the automobile industry. From the obvious motivation — lubricánts, to meet the increasing needs of Transport, 
power in diesel and gasoline fuels to extreme pressure Industry and Agriculture. 

lubricants in hypoid gears, oil for heat exchangers and 

oil used for annealing steel, there are a host of uses i l 

tor oil in the automobile industry—even in the making i 


" 


ot upholstery, paint and synthetic tyres! —Aa National Trust for Economic Prosperity’ 
ANDIANOIL plays a major role in India's economy by INDIAN OIL GORPORATION LTD. 
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WHAT IS- 
FAMILY 
PLANNING ? 


It is the means by which 





e You decide when to have children and how many " 


:€ You protect the health of your wife 


e You are able to give better attention to the health, education 
. and bringing-up of your children s 


e You learn to enjoy married life without fear or worry 


Family Planning is possible through several methods 
and you can choose any of them. 


FOR FREE ADVICE AND 
SERVICE VISIT ANY 
FAMILY PLANNING CENTRE 


DA 66/307 
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- CONGRESS, WHAT NÉXT? 


HE speed with which the Congress is disintegrating 
in the wake of its massive electoral rout has come 
as a surprise even to its bitterest critics. While 
- all that the voters did was to reduce the party which 
"because of its role in the ‘national movement had 
‘been pretending that it alone was competent to speak 
for the country, to its proper place—that of one.of 
the political parties in the country, Congressmen 
themselves seem bent on expediting its liquidation. 
Even after the General-Election the Congress is 
the biggest national party in terms of. strength in 
Parliament and the State Legislatures. But the re- 
verses suffered and the formation of non-Congress 
governments in a number of States have had the éffect 
of causing demoralisation among Congressmen used 
to power and patronage; having lost live contact with. 
the masses and even the capacity to understand popu- 
~ lar urges and aspirations—let alone respond to them— 
these: Congressmen suddenly found their hold slip- 
"ping and even their friends who had benefited immen- 
sely from Congress having been in power for over two 
decades, the Big Business houses and feudal interests, 
speedily deserting them in their hour of distress. _ 
Such a situation, instead of leading to heart- 
_ searching and an honest effort to close ranks and bring 


the Congress back to its moorings, has led to the: 


opportunist and self-seeking tendencies of Congress- 
men erupting on a big scale—a more:vulgar display 
of these tendencies than ever witnessed in the past. 
If there is trouble in Haryana and UP, or incipient 
trouble in Andhra Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh, 
it is not due to an understanding of the significance 
of the people's verdict but simply the result of an un- 
seemly and unprincipled scramble for: the loaves and 
fishes of office. Not being sure of being returned 
once again, the Congressmen who have managed to 
secure enough strength to form governments appear 


-to have decided to make the best, in terms of benefits . 


~ for themselves and their associates, while there is still 
time. If the dominant group in a State excludes 
“dissidents” from the seats of power and these dis- 
sidents cross the floor to sit with the Opposition, it is 
the result of arrogance on one side and frustration 
at being denied the fruits of power on the other. 
Neither principles nor the professed policies and pro- 
grammes of the Congress find a place in these dis- 
tasteful and naked struggles for diminishing power. 
The Congress is nevertheless still a factor in 
national politics, although it is nowhere near the posi- 
tion it enjoyed while Jawaharlal Nehru was alive to 
protect it from: popular anger. It will undoubtedly 
continue to occupy this limited position for some time 
to-come. It is because ot this fact that the distress 


noticeable at least among some Congressmen of stand- _ 


ing assumes significance, although it does not follow 
that they will be able to save the organisation from 
further disintegration and ultimate disappearance 
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from the national scene. After all, the biggest single 


-factor responsible for the present plight of the Congress 


is its ‘composition: while professing to be dedicated 
the building of a socialist society it has provided 
refuge to scoundrels and agents of Big Business and 
foreign interests inimical to the common people of 
this country, and ‘today these elements who have 
nothing in common with the kind of Congress which 
in the public mind was associated with Gandhiji and 
Nehru are the dominant factors in the higher echelons 
of the organisation. p 

The popular verdict should have woken up those 


' Congressmen known to resent the power of oppor- 


tunists and self-seekers and driven them to assert 
themselves forcefully so as to get steps initiated to 
throw out the undesirable elements. So far there is 
no indication of any such effort: there is evidence 
only of demoralisation at every level. The opportu- 
nists should not care less, for by obliging the parties 
of the vested interests in various underhand ways 
they think they have ensured for themselves a future 
in these parties if any of them should assume power. 

` The Congress President is reputed to be one of 
those deeply pained at all these developments, but 
itis a fact that over a period of three years he has failed 
to take the initiative to rid the organisation of self- 
seekers and saboteurs and make it once more a party 
of the people. He failed time and again despite the 
fact that he fully knew that once he took decisive 
action the rank and file of the party would have rallied 
behind him. His fault was that he continued to ope- 
rate in the way which has become familiar over the 
years, namely, to maintain a balance among the. 
warring factions and purchase temporary peace for 
this purpose. Neither the basic tenets of the Con- 
gress nor the expectations of the people came into the 
picture in the performance of this balancing act. 
The most recent examples are the so-called unity 
brought about by averting à contest for leadership 
at the Centre and the attempt to work out power 
equations between the dominant group and the dis- 


' sidents in: the Haryana Congress Legislature Party. 


Patchwork can hardly be a substitute for unity based 
on accepted principles, and recent events beàr elo- 
quent testimony to this truth. ; 

Is it futile for the Congress President and those 
who share his anguish to assert themselves at this late 
stage? It is difficult to say. But it is certain that if 
they do not, they will be wiped out along with the 
anti-péople elements in the Congress. Whether the 
Congress wil survive or perish finally depends on 
their ability to act with courage and wisdom. Sri 


_Kamaraj can do no better service to his organisation 


than to make a last open and bold effort to remove . 
the anti-socialist elements and make the party one of 
the Left parties. Even if it fails, the effort is worth 
making. : : 
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New Delhi Skyline 


SWATANTRA SHADOW OVER CENTRE 


Gt Rajagopalachari’s -call for 
a Ministry of Talents has gai- 
ned rather unusual relevance. here 
in the background of political 
developments at the Centre. 

In the new Lok Sabha, the 
Opposition’ poses a” formidable 
challenge to the Government as 
‘could be noticed in the very first 
week of its current session. And 
yet it would be unreal to regard the 
Opposition as a solid phalanx. 
Its weakest spot is the Swatantra 
Party, which as it so happens is 
the biggest of the Opposition gro- 
ups though its total poll figures 
come below that of the Jan 
Sangh. 

While the Left Parties in the 
Opposition are noticeably cautious 
in coming together—the perference 
seems to be for unity in action 
rather than any organisational 
unity—the Swatantra has been 
taking extraordinary ‘interest in 


bringing about an alliance of the. 


Right forces. in Parliament. The 
“first attempt in this direction star- 
ted immediately after the poll 
results were announced, the ob- 


ective was a triple entente -of the , 
Swatantra, Jan Sangh and DMK. ` 


But this misfired. DMK. made it 
quite clear that it would not like 


to be tied down to any Right: 


front in Parliament, it would pre- 
' fer to take its stand from issue to 
stand, that is, not barring the door 
to any identity of opinion and 
action on some crucial issues 
with the Left parties. . 

In the case of the Jan Sangh, 
there is a marked differentiation 
within its leadership; the more 
committed to a staunchly Right 
line is Sri Balraj Madhok, while 
Sri Atal Bihari Vajpayee seems to 
prefer a free hand, untramelled 
by any commitment to the Swa- 
tantra. From available indications, 
it appears that the Jan Sangh 
would find it difficult to be part of 
an axis with the Swatantra: on the 
key issues, like approach to Pakis- 
tan or the Naga question, the 
Jan ‘Sangh knows it cannot toe 
the Swatantra line. On the eco- 
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nomic front, the Jan Sangh has 
to look after the interest of the 
middle size traders and therefore 
favours relaxation of controls, 
but, it is doubtful if it would take 
to the ideological stand of un- 


abashed free enterprises as Sri, 


Masani would prefer to lay down. 
On the opening day of the 


. Budget session, one could thus 


see a distinct shift in theSwatantra 
stand. Although the Opposition 
boycott of the President's Address 
was meant to be a show of protest 
against the Government's high- 
handedness in Rajasthan —where 
the Swatantra Party has been 
playing a key role in the Opposi- 
tion—Sri Masani managed to 
keep his flock away from the boy- 
cott. In gestures and postures, 


. Sri Masani has been giving the 


impression that he would like the 
Swatantra to strike out a separate 
line from the rest of the Opposi- 


‘tion. This was also noted in the 


Swatantra remaining neutral in 
the first no-confidence debate of 
the session. 

With the chances of a joint 
front with: the Jan Sangh reced- 


-ing, the Swatantra leadership is 


keen on roping in as many Inde- 
pendents as possible 
could- raise its strength to’ 52, 
necessary for formal  recogni- 
tion as a party in the Lok Sabha. 
Sri Masani's strategy seems to be 
that once the Swatantra is recog- 
nised as a party then it would ‘be 
able to assert itself over the other 
Opposition groups, and the 
Government too with its thinned- 
out majority would be in a mood 
to listen to him. So, on the one 
hand, he would save himself and 


his party from the taint of' being ` 


associated with Reds and socia- 
lists, and on the other, would be 
ina position to influence the 
Government stand—or force con- 


cessions from it—as a reward for’ - 


splitting the-Opposition: 

This evolution of the Swatan- 
tra strategy is regarded as. signi- 
ficant in New Delhi. Looking 
back on its record of the past one 


so that it ` 


year, it is clear that the Indira 
Government had to face the worst 
fire every time it gave in to the 
US pressure. And it was this 
battle-line which divided the Con- 
gress benches as well in the last 
Parliament. At that time too, the 
support for the Asoka-Patil-Subra- 
maniam line came mainly from 
Sri Masani and his company. 
_ If Smt Gandhi had drawn the 
right lessons from the Congress 
reverses at the polls, she: would 
have perhaps agreed with a large 


. body of New Delhi observers that 
her Government's concessions to 


the US pressures discredited it to 
a large measure in the eyes of the 
electorate. And there is little doubt 
that the dominant mood of the: 
new Lok Sabha is also to haul 
it over the coals every time there 
f D sign of capitulation to the 
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Viewed in this background, 
Sri Masani’s new strategy may 
pave the way for an ‘unwritten 
understanding with the Treasury 
Bench, so that whenever it comes 


~ under fire for having made any - 


concessions to the US, the Swa- 
tantra ranks will act as the support 
battalion for the Government. 
This. way, while the harrassed 
Treasury Bench might breathe a 
‘sigh of relief, the political bridge- 
head between the Swatantra and 
_ the Government could be estab- 
lished. In. this task, Sri Asoka 
Mehta is expected to play a key 
role. With his undoubted advan- 
tage of having the Prime Minis- 
ter’s ear, Sri Mehta shares com- 
mon ideological loyalties with 
Sri-Masani on the need for a pro- 
US shift in Indian policies. Sri 
Mehta's initiative in trying to 
downgrade the Planning Com- 


mission is significant in this 
connection. 
* 7 0 x* ^» 


Ww such dark and lowering 

Swatantra clouds overhead, 
Smt Gandhi’s claims to have a 
government of the Left-of-Centre 
is regarded in the Capital, as. at 
best, naive wishful thinking. In 
fact, the team that she has chosen 
is far from Left-of-Centre. In its 
very composition, one. can see 
ensconced the two-key ingredients 
of the Swatantra—the feudal lords 
and American lobby men. If any- 
thing, such a Ministerial team 


itself will facilitate, if not press for- 


a rapprochement "with the Swa- 
tantra whenever crisis overtakes 
the Government. 

The heavy weightage for feudal 
elements in the new Council 
of Ministers has become a talk. 
of the Capital particularly because 
none of the Cabinets in the past 
had’ such a princely’ overtone. 
Raja Dinesh Singh's promotion 
to Cabinet rank is itself regarded 
as rather unugual.since he has 
not shown any extraordinary 
capacity to deserve that eminence 
in Government. It is true that he 
commands the Prime Minister's 
confidence and therefore in terms 
of constitutional norms he can 
possibly expect to:get a promotion. 
Otherwise there are more than 
a score of young blood aspirants 


to ministerial rank in the Congress _ 


Parliamentary Party who in 
competence and political: maturity 
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can easily outdistance: Sri Dinesh 
Singh. 

But the Cabihet appointment 
which has evoked the greatest 
surprise is that of Dr- Karan 
Singh. The best that one can say 


of him is that there is very little- 


against him—he is a’ polished 


. intellectual with a literary bend, 


rather unusual for the dynasty 
from which he comes. He is 
polite, courteous and generally 
interested in political happenings 
without having shown any sign 


of grasp of politics or dedication to . 


it. .He came into limelight some- 
time ago for having given an 
indiscreet interview to a foreign 
newspaper advocating the parti- 
tion of the.present State of Jammu 
& Kashmir, a step which was 
constitutionally offensive for a 
Governor of a State to take. 
However, the indiscretion was 
forgotten in high quarters because 
of the expression of regret on the 
part of Dr Karan Singh. The 
point which has surprised New 
Delhi observers is that Dr Karan 
Singh with all his innocence and 
good testimonials 
stretch of imagination be expected 
to hold ‘a Cabinet post. He 
might at best be acceptable as a 
Minister in a State Government, 
nothing beyond. It is known. 
that he is a member of the ex- 
clusive club that hovers around 
Smt Gandhi. But a club is not 
& Cabinet, and a decent member 
of the club does not necessarily 
make a first-class ^ Cabinet 
Minister. 

‘If one has to count what was 
once known as Sri Dinesh Singh’s 
Rajput lobby, it would be worth 


_ noting that there are two other 


Rajputs in the Cabinet, Dr Ram- 
Subhag Singh and 'Sri Satya 
Narayan Sinha. Those who 
have a rather acute imagination 
tend to include even Sri Chavan 
as a Rajput in the sense of being 
in the warrior clan; one could 
however recall that soon ‘after 
Sri Chavan came ‘to the’ Centre 


as Defence Minister in 1962, he - 


made quite a few visits to Bihar 
rallying the Rajput lobby. Also 
at the time of Smt Gandhi’s 
election to ' Prime Ministership 
in January 1966, both Sri Dinesh 
Singh and Sri" Chavan ‘made 
special efforts-to secüré the support 
of the prnceyy order" *for- her, 


$ x 


can by no: 


Coming down to the Ministers 
of State and Deputy Ministers, 
one finds a few more instances 
of feudal support. Sri Bhanu 
Prakash Singh is the Raja of: 
Narsingarh while Sri Surendra 


‘Pal Singh is the Raja of Sitapur.» 


In these two cases also; what 
strikes one as unusual is that 
Smt Gandhi should be persuaded 
by. men like Raja Dinesh Singh 
to include so many members of 
the feudal class in her Ministry. 
Apart ‘from the low level of 
competence that. they might 
bring, the exterior facade of the 
Government would hardly be 
made more acceptable to a wider 
mass of the people by the in- 
duction of such species in the 
Council of Ministers. 
oe * * 


ras gravamen of the Left 
charge against the Indira 
Government last year was that 
serious concessions were made 
to America, and in that context 
the Three, Musketeers who came 
into limelight were Sri Asoka 
Mehta, Sri C. Subramaniam - 
and Sri- S.K. Patil. Of these- 
three, Sri Asoka Mehta alone has 
been able to come back to the 
Cabinet. But it will be wrong -` 
arithmetic to think that the 
pro-US faction has been reduced 
by two-thirds. In fact, Sri Mehta 
has got a promotion; he has 
nianaged to get the new portfolios 
of Petroleum and Chemicals to 
his old one of. Planning and 
Social Welfare. Petroleum and 
Chemicals constitute the key 
portfolio so far as the policy 
direction of the Government 
is’ concerned. Jt is true that 
Sri Fakhruddin Ahmed's port- 
folio of Industrial Development 
is expected. to deal mainly with 
industrial policy, and in nórmal 
circumstances that Ministry should 
be laying down the policy lines 
with regard to industrial develop- 
ment. And Sri :Fakhruddin 
Ahmed has never shown any 
particular weakness for the, 
Americans, rather he is one of 


- the few stable elements in Smt 


Gandhi’s Cabinet’ in terms of 
loyalty to basic national policies. 
But the responsibility entrusted 

to Sri Ahmed does not reduce the 
appreshension in ‘progressive 
circles about the dangerous deci- 
sion to hand over the key port- 
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folio of .Petroleum and Chemi- 
cals to Sri Asoka Mehta. It is 
by no means insignificant that 
through the policy with regard to 
fertilizer production, Washington 
made the biggest inroad in New 
Delhi in the last two years. While 
Petroleum is one of the. few 
sectors which has so far.put up 
resistance against the offensive of 
giant US oil bosses, it will surp- 
rise nobody in New Delhi if under 
Sri Asoka Mehta_the ESSO lobby 
succeeds in undermining the 
public-sector 
this country. 

"Besides Sri Asoka Mehta, 
the othef pro-American personali- 
ties in the Council of Ministers 
are worth noting. Dr Chandra- 
- sekhar who, despite the widescale 
self-publicity in' which he has 
specialised, is hardly regarded 
as a population expert in the 
circle of international demogra- 
phers. One of the current fads 
of the so-called American experts 
‘coming to this country is to harp 
mainly on family planning; while 
it is important for a developing 
country . like India not to 
ignore it, there are good grounds 
for believing that under cover of 
family planning drive some of 
the most effective US penetration 
into the countryside of world’s 
poorer countries have taken place 
and Dr Chandrasekhar may be 
relied upon to help in. the drive 
in this country. Whatever else 
may be his weakness, the political 
implications of family planning 
‘in terms of US patronage will 
never be missed by Dr Chandra- 
sekher. l 

Another significant appoint- 
ment is that of Sri Gurupada- 
swamy, a close associate of Sri 
Asoka Mehta. Sri Gurupada- 
swamy’s leanings towards US 
are quite well-known in New 
Delhi’s political circles. There 
is no doubt the US authorities 
will be pleased that the strategic 
portfolio of Atomic- Energy is 
placed under his charge. : 

The Cabinet as such is mainly 
the handiwork of some of the top 
associates cf Smt, Gandhi. Tt is 
significant that in drawing up the 
list of junior Ministers, Smt 
Gandhi consulted neither Deputy 
Prime Minister, | Sri Morarji 
Desai, nor the Congress President, 
Sri Kamaraj Sri  Kamaraj's 
ineffectiveness in intervening in 


— 
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oil enterprise in. 


the selection of the new Council 
of Ministers was most blatantly 
shown in the exclusion of Sri 
Sanjiva Reddy from the Cabinet, 
although it is to be noted that 
Smt Gandhi mentioned specifically 
her intention of keeping Sri 
Sanjiva Reddy out when jshe met 
Kamaraj briefly: in the morning 
of the announcement of (the new 
Cabinet. This courtesy however 
was not extended when the list of 
Deputy Ministers was drawn up. 
Apart from the exchision of 
Sri Sanjiva Reddy- fr 
Cabinet, quite a few other cases 
of those left out have beeni noticed 
in New Delhi. One of them is 
Smt Sucheta Kripalani| When 
it was announced that she would 
notstay in UP but would come 
to the Lok Sabha, it was almost 
taken for granted that she would 
be tipped for the Cabinet. But 
it seems that Smt Gandhi preferred 
to keep no other woman Minister 
in the Cabinet, although there 
may be good political reasons for 
keeping Smt. Kripalani out. One 
of these, as New Delhi reports go, 
refers to the fact that she is not 
particularly impressed jby Sri 
Dinesh Singh’s politicking in UP. 
While Dr V.K.R.V] Rao's 
inclusion has been widely acclaim- 
ed, it is learnt that apart from 
Dr Rao, Sri Nijalingappa had 
suggested the name cf Sri|Krishn- 
appa for inclusion in the Council 
of Ministers. Sri Krishnappa 
during - his tenure as |Deputy 
Minister at the Centre was known 
for his loyalty to both Sri Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai and Sri A.P. 
Jain. (In fact he offered his seat 
to Sri A.P. Jain when the latter 
came back to Parliament) Sri 








Krishnappa was also very close. 


to Sri Feroze Gandhi. | 

^. Three instances have conie to 
the notice of observers in New 
Delhi in which offers of Minister- 
ship wére rejected by Congress 
MPs. Sri. Bhagwati from! Assam 
felt offended that he was offered 
only Deputy Ministership, while 


New Delhi circles will definitely © 


agree that Sri Bhagwati was 
superior in competence and 
experience to more than half the 
Ministers..of State.. Sri Mohan 
Dharias name was announced 
among the Deputy Ministers. but 
he refused the offer because he also. 
felt that he deserved to be made 
at least a Minister of State. The 


the — 


same thing happened with regard 
to Sri R.S. Doogar who was 
offered Deputy Ministership when 
others claiming no better calibre 
could get into the list of Ministers 
of State. i 
* x # 
rus Svetlana episode seems 
to have damaged New Delhi's 
standing not only with the Com-. 
munist world but with the non- 
aligned countries as’ well, if one 
has to go by the reactions in the 
Chanakyapuri. 

Although Sri Chagla put up a 
brave face to deny any complicity 
of Sri Dinesh Singh and Sri 
T. N. Kaul in helping the CIA, 
the general impression left behind 
is that. both these gentlemen did 
get involved in the US Embassy's 
under-cover activities in this epi- 
sode. Responsible quarters hold 
that the. contacts for this purpose 


' were established between the US. 


Embassy and the Indian Embassy 
in Moscow months before 

Sri Dinesh Singh was the finan- 
cial guarantor of the Jady and it 
is now generally known in New 
Delhi that the.sub rosa contacts 
between -the US Embassy men 
and Svetlana took place when she 
was the guest of Sri Dinesh Singh. 
According to one report, her last 
dinner at New Delhi which was 
at Sri T. N. Kaul’s place was at- 
tended by some US officials, 


' and it was from that dinner she 


drove off under the protection 
of the American Embassy. 

The mystery of her air passage 
also has to be cleared up: if it was 
bought in dollars, who authorised 
the US Embassy to buy it? 
If it was bought in rupee, how ` 
could it be done without the know- 
ledge of the financial guarantor? 
Anyway, either the air company 
violated the Foreign Exchange 
regulations or was protected by 
permission granted by people in 
authority in New Delhi. f 

Sri Chagla was right that 
Svetlana’s going to the West was 
her own affair, but what many in 
New Delhi would be talking about 
is the extent a Minister and a 
senior Official of his Ministry 
helped the CIA in this cold-war 
game. One wonders if Sri Chagla 
himself could lay his hands on all 
the papers in his own Ministry.. 
The casé for a thorough probe can 
hardly be overlooked. 
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.. Meeting J. M. Biswas 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


SRI J. M. Biswas, who inflict- 
M ed a crushing defeat, on West 
Bengal Congress -boss Atulya 
Ghosh in the Bankura Lok Sabha 
constituency, is a symbol of the 
powerrzof democracy as against 
the power of Big Money and 
governmental authority. His 
victory is, ‘in a sense, even more 
significant than that of Sri George 
Fernandes against -BPCC boss 
S. K. Patil in Bombay South. 
There is, for example, a vital 
difference between the two consti- 
tuencies. Bombay South is a 
politically conscious area, where 
practically all the voters are 
aware of developments in the 
country; also it is a compact cons- 
tituency where the population is 
packed in a small area. The Ban- 
kura constituency, on the other 
hand, is made up of a huge area 
consisting mostly of villages and 
hamlets, located in two districts. 
Of the seven Assembly constitu- 
- encies covered, three are in Ban- 
kura district and the rest in 
Purulia district. Of the five lakh 
voters, four lakhs are peasants, 
and of these peasants about 1.5 
lakhs are Adivasis. In much of this 
area political awareness is at the 
lowest, although the people have 
been traditionally subject to ruth- 
less exploitation. It was much 
easier for Sri Fernandes and his 
team of workers to reach the vot- 
ers than it was for Sri Biswas. 


Poor Man vs Big Money 


The case of Sri Biswas was one 
of a poor. man, a victimised rail- 


way employee, helped by people * 


mostly poorer than himself, de- 
feating Big Money and govern- 
mental machinery together. In 
one of the Assembly ‘constituen- 
cies covered by the Bankura Lok 
Sabha constituency, Rs. 15 lakhs 
js estimated to have been spent on 
behalf of Sri Atulya Ghosh. If the 
figure represents the rough ave- 
rage, the total spent on his behalf 
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should be about Rs. one crore. 
Add to this the “relief” projects 
undertaken by the Congress 
Government two months prior to 
the polling day. A sum of Rs. 60 
lakhs was allocated for disburse- 
ment as loans for digging wells, 
expenditure on “test relief roads" 
and so on. À whole fleet of cars 
and jeeps were roaming the 
countryside carrying Congress- 
men and othérs working for Sri 
Ghosh. 


Selfless Campaigners — 


As against this massive dis- 
play of wealth and power, what- 
ever Biswas could spend came 
from railway workers, rickshaw- 
pullers, licensed porters, Govern- 
ment servants and teachers. All 
those who campaigned for him 
were humble workers, and most 
of them were not even personally 
acquainted with the PULF can- 
didate. They knew they would get 
nothing material in return for their 
labours. Biswas was familiar only 
with a small area around -his own 
village—and in this area of course 
he had the reputation of being a 
selffless worker. Touching on this 
aspect,. Biswas said: “In fact, 
some of them thought I must be 
something of a fool or a madcap. 
They had got so used to getting 
done by offering hard-earned 
money that a person willing to 
take care of their interests with- 
out anything in return seemed to 
them very strange.” 

In the campaign period, while 
officials under. instructions from 
the Congress Government were 
busy distributing “relief” wheat 
on a weekly quota basis or Rs 
2.25 in lieu thereof, Sri Biswas 
and his workers were going about 
on bicycles and on foot from vil- 
lage to village explaining the poli- 
tical significance of the contest 
and the long-term benefits that 
would accrue to the peasants and 
workers if the West Bengal Con- 


gress boss was overthrown finally. 
Sri Biswas did.not have a single 
car: .a dilapidated Ford was 
offered to him ten days before the 
poli—but he could/not use even 
this as it could not be repaired 
and made to run: a jeep was 
borrowed, a second-hand vintage. 

It was not merely a conflict 
between vested interests and the 
majority of the population: it 
was.a confrontation between a 
professional politician who had 
over the years made himself the 
State *boss" and built up the 
myth of invincibility, and an idea- 
list who at the age of 38 already 
had 19 years- of selfless service to 
the people to his credit. Sri Autlya 
Ghosh's strength—it must be not- 
ed that even many Leftists thought 
Sri Biswas was attempting the 
impossible—was based on three 
factors: the ignorance of the bulk 
of the electorate, their grinding 
poverty which made the smallest 
relief look like a gift from the 
gods, and the enormous amounts 


'of money made available to him 


by industrial] houses and feudal 
interests. Sri Biswas's task was to 
educate the peasant population 
on the reasons.for their plight so 
that they could realise that -Sri 
Ghosh and his’ henchmen were 
solely responsible for it; to make 
them understand that by accept- 
ing Sri Ghosh’s charity they were 
only perpetuating their own misery. 
and writing off the lives of the 
future generations.’ 


Army of Volunteers 


In this task of tremendous 
magnitude he was helped by a vast 
army of volunteers made up not 
only of the members of the many 
trade union organisations with 
which he is intimately connected 
but numerous others. 

Sri Biswas, whose humility is 
striking, is willing to talk endlessly 
of the.new experience-of unknown 
workers campaigning for him on 
their own. “Obviously I could not 
set up election offices near every 
polling station. I had to decide to 
leave it to my -workers in their 
respective areas. And they had to + 
do what they could on their own 
strength as they knew I could not 
help them financially." 

He went on to narrate how at 
more than fifty places a big sur- 
prise awaited him when he went 
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visiting the villages. “Before enter- 
ing the village I would scan the 
list of members of unions and 
party workers to find out if Í 
could approach the peasants and 
talk to them. But on entering the 
village. I would find a place—a 
small house or hut—with a sign- 
board of sorts indicàtirig that: it’ 


was the election office of Biswas. i 


I would go in to find a number of 
men ‘busy discussing their pro- 
gramme. I was a complete stranger 
to them. And when I introduced 
mysélf they would welcome me 


not bother about their village." 
Thereafter it was much easier to 
go round and meet the villagers, 
for they already knew his back- 
ground and thé reasons why he 
Was fighting Sri. Atulya Ghosh. 
The only regrettable feature 
was that’ the ULF led by CP(M) 
should have chosen to back ano- 
ther candidate. Sri Biswas had at 
the outset informed the ULF 
leaders that he was quite. willing 
to step down in favour of any 
candidate they might put up, as 
the object was only to defeat Sri 
Ghosh and send a progressive to 
Parliament. If they were not putt- 
ing up a candidate, he suggested, 


-- 
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they should give him. support. 
There was no reply, and he came 
to know of the ULF backing a 
rival candidate only when the 


- nomination papers came up for 


Scrütiny. The man backed by the 
ULF lost his deposit; he- only 
helped to reduce thé margin be- 
tween Sri Biswas and Sri Ghosh 
to some extent. 


In view of his experience, what 


did he think of the prospects for 
/Left.unity in West Bengal? 


Sri Biswas was quite clear in '' 
. his mind about the “position. He 
warmly and assure me that I need f 


said: “The CP(M) overestimated 
its strength. vis-a-vis the CPI. Its 
leaders ‘had thought they could 
wipe out the CPI from the State. 
The results proved theit ‘fond 
calculations _completely wrong.’ 

This was why .after the results 
were known there was much hard 
thinking among at least some of 
the top leaders of the CP(M). 


The CP(M) joining the coalition . 


government headed by Sri Ajoy 
Mukherjee showed that ‘at least 


for the time being the pressure. 
from the people for Left unity had 


prevailed 
.But why “for the time being"? 
Did he anticipate any difficulties? 
Sri Biswas said: “Promode 


Dasgupta is not reconciled to the 
unity that has been forged. In the 
leadership of the party he at the 
moment seems to be isolated, but 
it would be unrealistic to think on 
this account that he does not mat- 
ter. He matters a great deal, for 
he has a strong hold on the orga- 
nisation; he has seen to it that his 
trusted men hold key positions at 
various levels. That is why his 
sullenness and refusal to coope- 
rate must be considered danger 
signals." 
Biswas would not bs surprised 
if'attempts were made to embar- 
rass the coalition government, al- 
though in the long run pressure 
from the masses was bound to 
assert itself. The good thing was 
that Sri Jyoti Basu'and Sri Konar 
"were in the Cabinet. If they and 
.the others ii the coalition could 
work unitedly and do good to the 
people in recognisable ways, 
the ‘great democratic experiment 
would have succeeded. 
And J. M. Biswas, the man 
who trounced Atulya Ghosh, is 
optimist, for as he says.he has an 
abounding faith in the wisdom of 
the common man. He himself 
comes from this humble -but 
powerful stock. i 


U. F. Ministry Facing " The. Future 


T: tempestuous jubilations of 

the people at the defeat of 
the Congress and particularly 
that of Chief Minister Sen and 
the party.boss Atulya Ghosh;-who 
symbolized, two decades of Cong- 
ress misrule and organizational 
corruption in the State, are now 
giving way to a sober and obj jec- 
' tive assessment of the emerging 
relality: The realization is gradu- 
ally sinking intó the minds of the 
people ‘ihat ` the struggle has not 
ended but has entered a new and 
more complex phase and 'that 
they have to remain oyer vigilant 
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to protect the 
Ministry — the fruit 
victory. 

.For indeed, it is a people's 
victory. Perhaps it would be no 
exaggeration to say that the 
Congress defeat at the polls was 
more impressive and emphatic 
than the Left parties themselves. 
could. claim. When speaker 
after speaker was - telling the 
lakhs that had 
thé Calcutta Maidan-on March 1 
at the first rally of the newly- 


of their 


formed United Front that it was” 


not the victory of a particular 


— 


United Front . 


gatherd at, 


person or party but that of the 
people themselves, they were but 
telling the plain, unvarnished 
truth. The people not only defea- 
ted the Congress but also compel- 
led the Left parties to get over 
their ideological, differences and 
accept the responsibilities. -of 
Government. 

‘ Before the elections, à thorou- 


- ghly disillusioned, embittered and 


frustrated people were desperately 
hoping for the unity of the Left 
and democratic parties on a mini- 
mum programme to- put an end | 
to the uninterrupted Congress 
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monopoly of power. But to their 
dismay, the Left and democratic 
parties could not join hands to 
- fight the Congress unitedly. Two 
rival fronts—the "People's United 
Left Front (PULF) and the 
United Left Front (ULF)—emer- 
ged’ around two rival Communist 
Parties. The four-patty PULF 
included the CPI, the Bangla 
Congress and the Forward Bloc, 
while the seven-party ULF comp- 
rised the CP (M), SSP, RSP and 
some other smaller parties and 
groups. It goes to the credit of the 
PULF that despite the unbridled 
and unrestrained vilification cam- 
paign carried on by the CP (M)— 
its avowed aim being to liquidáte 
the CPI, it seemed to concentrate 
its fire'on the. PULF—the PULF 
showed great restraint and fouglit 
the election battle politically never 


deviating from making the, Cong-. 


ress to be the main target of its 
attack. In fact, the two spectacu- 
lar Congress casualties at the 
polls—Sri Atulya ghosh and Sri 
P.C. Sen—were defeated by PULF, 
while ULF  strangély enough 
virtually kept away from these 
prestige contests. > ` 


People’ s Initiative 


The prospect . was indeed-grim 
"arid despite public pronouncements 
to the contrary, the parties were 
preparing themselves for the 
inevitable, that is, the return of 


Congress to power, thoügh with a^ 


considerably reduced majority. 


^ put this time the politically 
conscious electorateof West Ben- 
gal, steeled in hundreds of strug- 


gles, went a step further than the . 
parties and took the responsibility 


of defeating the Congress in their 
own hands. . Confounding the 
calculations and theoretical hair- 
splitting of the Left parties and 
in spite of the, division 
in the  anti-Congress votes, 
they deprived the . Congress of 
an absolute majority in the State 
Legislature. 

The results took by surprise as 
much the Left parties as they did 
the Congress. A serious rethinking 
has started in. the ranks of those 
Left parties and without exception 
they lament that had unity been 
forged before.the elections—which 
was achieved after it—the Cong- 
ress would have faced a debacle 
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. State,. 
coal and engineering: The first . 


asin Kerala. 


The unprecedented popular 


. upsurge is a new phenomenon in 


the political life of the State. The 
people were determined riot to let 
the Congress come back to , Power 
and they dre now in no’ mood 
to listen to theoretical arguments 


against unity of the opposition i 


parties. 

This mandate was very cléar 
and no party could afford to 
ignore it except at the peril of 
its own - liquidation. When Sri 
Jyoti Basu told the Maidan rally 
that within an hour of learning 
the final poll results they had met 
and decided to merge the two 
frontsinto one United Front, tlie 
people cheered him tumultuously. 


No Rose Petals. 


"The road ahead of the United 
Front. Ministry is not strewn 
with rose petals. Neither the 
Congress nor the vested ~interests 
willletithave an easy go. West 
Bengal and particularly its capital 
Calcutta isa big stake for indi- 
genoüs and foreign monopoly 
capital which i is firmly entrénched 
in the major industries of the 
for instance, jute, tea, 


two are also big foreign 
excliànge earnérs. The Big Busi- 
ness houses are- chédting the 
public exchequer of -crores of 
rupees annually’ by over and- 
under-invoicing. and’ other cor- 
rupt practices. Ffom the véry 
beginning the new Government 
will have to fight against the com 
bined strength.of these ‘interests. 
. Then conies.the Congress 
which, thanks fo the disunity 


_ among the Left and democratic 


parties, has managed to emerge 
as the "biggest singlé party in the 
‘State Legislature, 
‘strength of 127 in a House of 
280. 

It is still teéling - under the 
staggering shock - it has- received; 


from tlie'eléction results, Instead 


.of making an honest heart-séarch- 


ingand ridding itself .of the 
devitalizing cancer within its 
body, it has already  startéd 


mutual. recrimination as between 
‘the organizational arid. .Minis- 
terial’ wings. Poll results are 
analyzed on -communal-basis to 
explaió away the: reverses. No 


having ^a. 


less a person than the former 
Cliief Ministér, Sri P.C. Sen has 


- recently put the blame for the 


Congress defeat primarily on 
the Muslims. These afe iridi- 
cations. how tle top  bossés 
of the Pradesh Congress are 
reacting. 

And then, contrary to the 
public protestations of its leaders, 
the Congress is resorting to dirty ` 
tricks. and manoeuvres to emba- 
rrass the United Front Ministry. 
It is trying to rouse public senti- 
ment against the new Government 
and create dissension among the 
constituent parties. Two instan- 
cès will suffice. ] 

Late last month when it 
bécame clear that the Congress 
could not form tlie Ministry and 
the Left parties might eventually 
come to power, it mounted its 
first offensive. It organized a 
procéssiori carrying. the body of 
a young man, alleged to be a 


* Congress worker, who: had been, 
. stabbed to death by some un- 


known assailants. A big festoon 
carried at the head of the procés- 
sion: “First victim of the Leftist 
Government of West Bengal.” 
Curious pedestrians who 
looked at the procession led by 
the big bosses of the Consress 
Bhawan were heard to, comment: 
“How could one be a victim of 
the - ‘Leftist? government when 
Chief Minister Sen’s Government 
was still occupying the Writers’ 
Buildings?” The show evoked 
more indignation than sympathy. 


Atulya’s Game 


The Bengali daily of the Cong- 
ress, Janasevak, .edited by the 
fallen giant Sri ’ Atulya Ghosh, in 
an editorial captioned “Another 
Aspect of the Election”, observed: 
“By foiling their Bravado of 
forfeiting Somnath Lahiri’s depo- 
sit and of defédting Hiren ` 
Mukherjee and Indrajit Gupta 
and by helping the Congress. 
maihtain its position in Calcutta, 
the people have conclusively 
proved that they do riot support 
the Sino-phils." 

The sly twist, putting the CPI 
and the Congress in the same 
bracket, was a calculated move 
to discredit the former. It failed 
to click; indeed, few read Atulya 
Babu's rag. But all these show 
that the Congress in West Bengal 
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refuses to look reality in the face. 
Such antics will. only further 
-isolate it from the people. 

That, however, is little com- 
fort for the United Front Minis- 
try. It will have tò confront a 
- host of problems created by the 
outgoing Government and though 
the people.do not expect it to 
work wonders overnight, it will 


have to provide some immediate 


relief to the masses. 

The .food problem is the 
most acute one and may prove 
to be the veritable Achilles’ Heel 
for the new Cabinet. The Cong- 
ress had reduced the bulk of the 
population to the position of help- 
less victims ofa rapacious gang 
of hoarders, profiteers and black- 
marketeers. The much-publicized 
‘revolutionary’ food policy of 
the former Chief Minister Sen 
was a miserable failure. 

. Dr. P.C. Ghoshis now heading 
the Food Ministry and his ste- 
wardship has infused hope in the 
people. They remember that as 
the first Chief Minister of West 
Bengal, Dr. Ghosh did his best 
to stop blackmarketing and 
adulteration of food, steps 
which ultimately proved to be 
his own undoing. 


Corruption 


: The next important task of 
the Ministry—indeed, some consi- 
der it to be the first task—will be 
to root out corruption. Under 
Congress rule, corruption thrived 
and slowly brought about a comp- 
lete social degeneration. Corrup- 
tion at the top slowly seeped 
down and polluted the whole 
administration, The biggest single 
factor responsible for the down- 
fallofthe Congress in the State 
was perhaps the sickening, suffo- 
cating atmosphere generated by 
rampant corruption at all levels. 
The new Government will be 
judged, first and foremost, by its 
success in liquidating corruption 
withix a reasonable period of 
time and giving the people a 
clean, efficient administration, 
sympathetic and responsive to 
their sufferings. : 

Unemployment has assumed 
appalling proportions and threa- 


..unemployed. Frustration 


tens to grow even bigger with . 


the crisis facing the enginecring 
industry. The tempo of creating 
' new . employment has slowed 
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down, while about a lakh of 
young men and women” who are 
passing out of their school and 
college. courses every year are 
swelling the ranks of educated 
and 
bitterness is breeding cynicism 
in them and . very often it takes 
the form of blind revolt against 
society, Finding employment 


.for them, will need coordinated 


and careful planning. 


- Confusion In Left Ranks 


The tragedy of the new situa- 
tion, however, is the confusion 
still prevailing in the ranks of 
the Left—particularly the ultra- 
Left parties. During the election 
campaign and even after it, 
they were engaged in mutual 
vituperation and name-calling. 
Now they find they . have to sup- 
porta Government composed of 
the leadership of parties they 
were taught to look upon as 
enemies. What is more, the 
bewildered ranks of such parties 
find their leadership has unani- 
mously chosen the head of the 
United front, the Bangla Cong- 
ress leader. Sri Ajoy Mukherjee 


whose bona fides were made - 


suspect in their eyes during the 

election campaign. 
Consequently, they are con- 

fused and cannot wholeheartedly 


participate in the rejoicing of the 


people. While the people stand 
firmly behind the Government, 
ranks of some of these ultra-reyo- 
lutionary parties are hotly 
debating the ‘class-character’ of 
the new Government. Their wran- 
gles and quarrels with the 
ranks of brother parties continue 
unchecked. 

Unless the unity achieved by 
the leaders at the top is extended 
to the ranks below, the popular 
enthusiasm for the Ministry can 
be neither maintained nor cana- 
lized and given concrete orga- 
nizational form. A. major 
task of the Left leaders will 
-be to undo the mischief they 
had done over the years, revive 


` comradely feelings between their 


respective party ranks and rally 
them effectively.behind the. Gov- 
ernment, B , 

The real strength of the Uni- 
ted Front Ministry lies not in 
the majority it commands within 
Legislature but in the millions 


r 


of people all over. the State in 
whose sagging hearts. a flame of 


-hope has been kindled. People’s 


efforts will have to be mobilized 
through a network of people’s 
committees covering every village 


and locality of town. Such com- . 


mittees would constantly keep 
the Government in living touch 
with the people. _ - 

They will unleash local initia- 


tive againt corruption, hoarding 


and other anti-people activities 
of vested interests. They will 
prepare schemes" for revitaliz- 
ing agticulture, extending edu- 
cational opportunties, improv- 
ing health and sanitation facilities 
etc and send such schemes to 
the Government to fit into the 
State schemes. That will make 
mass participation in government 
a reality. E 


Pool of Talents 


Side by side with the people's 
committees at the bottom there 


` should be a pool of the best 


talents at the top. Forward-!ook- ' 


ing intellectuals from all fields of 
activity—educationists, sociolo- 
gists, economists scientists, etc.— 
Should be approached and invited 
to join the pool. They would help 
the Ministers in tackling complex 
problems and enable them-to pre- 
pare integrated schemes of deve- 
lopment. Sucha pool would, to 
a large extent, make the Ministry 
independent of the bureaucracy. 
A body known as the 'Super 
Cabinet’ has been formed by the 
parties constituting the United 
Front. According to the spokes- 
men of thé Front, it will deter- 
mine the policies to be pursued 
by the Cabinet. The need of. the 


-hour, however, is the total mobi- 


lization of the available intellec- 
tual wealth and the ‘Super Cabi- 
net’ or any other body composed 
only of the political parties can 
be no substitute for the “‘intellec- 
tuals’ pool” suggested here. 

The challenge is formidable; 
the response must also be equally 
great. It would be a pity if the 
political parties could not come 
out of their grooves and failed to 
look beyond their organizational 
periphery. History has given them 
an opportunity, albeit a limited 
one, to prove democracy as a tool 


of effecting social change. They . 


must not let it go by default. 
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Meeting. J. M. Biswas - 


' C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


SRI J. M. Biswas, who inflict- 
W ed a crushing defeat on West 
Bengal .Congress boss Atulya 
Ghosh in the Bankura Lok Sabha 
constituency, is a symbol of the 
power Yof democracy as, against 
the power of Big Money and 
' governmental authority. His 
victory is, in a sense, even more 
significant than that of Sri George 
Fernandes against BPCC boss 
S. K. Patil in Bombay South. 
There is, for example, a vital 
difference between the two consti- 
tuencies. Bombay South is a 
politically conscious area, where 
practically all the voters are 
aware of developments in the 
country; also it is a compact cons- 
tituency where the population is 
_ packed in a small area. The Ban- 
kura constituency, on the other 
‘hand, is made up of a huge area 
consisting mostly of villages and 
hamlets, located in two districts. 
Of the seven Assembly constitu- 
. encies covered, three are in Ban- 
kura district and the rest in 
Purulia district. Of the five lakh 
voters, four lakhs are peasants, 
and of these peasants about 1.5 
lakhs are Adivasis. In much of this 
area political awareness is at the 
lowest, although the people have 
been traditionally subject to ruth- 
less exploitation. It was much 
easier for. Sri Fernandes and his 
team.of workers to reach the vot- 
ers than it was for Sri Biswas. . 


Poor Man vs Big Money 


The case of Sri Biswas was one 
.of a poor man, a victimised rail- 
way employee, helped by people 
mostly poorer than himself, de- 
feating Big Money and govern- 
mental machinery together. In 
one of the Assembly constituen- 
cies covered by the Bankura Lok 
Sabha constituency, Rs. 15 lakhs 
is estimated to have been spent on 
behalf of Sri Atulya Ghosh. If the 
figure represents the rough ave- 
rage, the total spent on his behalf 
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should be about Rs. one crore. 
Add to this the “relief” projects 
undertaken by the Congress 
Government two months prior to 
the polling day. A sum of Rs. 60 
lakhs was allocated for disburse- 
ment as loans for digging wells, 
expenditure on “test relief roads" 


and so on. A whole fleet of cars 


and jeeps were roaming the 
countryside carrying Congress- 
men and others working for. Sri 
Ghosh. 


Selfless Campaigners 


As against this massive dis-, 


play of wealth and power, what- 
ever Biswas could spend came 
from railway workers, rickshaw- 


pullers, licensed porters, Govern- ` 


ment.servants and teachers. All 
those who campaigned for him 
were humble workers, and most 
of thém were not even personally 
acquainted with the PULF can- 
didate. They knew they would get 
nothing material in return for their 
labours. Biswas was familiar only 
with a small area around his own 
village—and in this area of course 
he had the reputation of being a 
selffless worker. Touching on this 
aspect, Biswas said: “In fact, 
some of them thought I must be 
something of a fool or a madcap. 
They had got so used to getting 
done by offering hard-earned 
money that a person willing to 
take care of their interests- with- 
out anything in return seemed to 
them very strange.” i 

In the campaign period, while 
officials under instructions from 
the Congress Government were 
busy distributing “relief” wheat 
on a weekly quota basis or Rs 
2.25 in lieu thereof, Sri Biswas 
and his workers were going about 
on bicycles and on foot from vil- 
lage to village explaining the poli- 
tical significance. of the contest 
and the long-term benefits that 
would accrue to the peasants and 
workers if the West Bengal Con« 


gress boss was overthrown finally. 
Sri Biswas did not have a single 
car: a dilapidated Ford was 
offered to him/ten days before the 
poll—but he could not use even ` 
this as it could not be repaired 
and made to run: a jeep was 
borrowed, a second-hand vintage.. 
It was not merely a conflict 
between vested interests and the 
majority of the population: -it 
was a confrontation between a- 
professional politician who had 
over the years made himself the 
State “boss” and built up the 
myth of invincibility, and an idea- 
list who at the age of 38 already 
had 19 years of selfless service to 
the people to his credit. Sri Autlya 
Ghosh’s strength—it must be not- 
ed that even many Leftists thought 
Sri Biswas was attempting the 
impossible—was based on three 
factors: the ignorance of the bulk 
of the electorate, their grinding 
poverty which made the smallest 
relief look-like a gift from the 
gods, and the enormous amounts 
of money made available to him’ 
by industrial houses and. feudal 
interests. Sri Biswas’s task was to- 
educate the peasant population 
on the reasons for their plight so _ 
that they could realise that Sri 
Ghosh and his henchmen were 
solely responsible for it; to make 
them understand that by accept- 
ing Sri Ghosh’s charity they were 
only perpetuating their own misery 
and writing off the lives of th 
future generations, . 


‘Army of Volunteers 


In this task of tremendous 
magnitude he was helped by a vast 
army of volunteers made up not 
only of the members of the many 
trade union^ organisations with 
which he is intimately connected 
but numerous others. 

Sri Biswas, whose humility is 
striking, is willing to talk endlessly 
of the new experience of unknown 
workers campaigning for him on 
their own. “Obviously I could not 
set up election offices near every 
polling station. I had to decide to 
leave it to my workers in their 
respective areas. And they had to 


do what they could on their own — 


strength as they knew I could not 
help them financially." 

He went on to narrate how at 
more than fifty places a big sur- 
prise awaited him when he went 
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visiting the villages. “Before enter- 
ing the village I would scan the 
list of members of unions and. 
party workers to find out if I 
could approach the peasants and 
talk to them. But on entering the 
village I would find a place—a 


small house or hut—with a sign- 


board of sorts indicating that it 
was the election office of Biswas. 


I would go in to find a number of ` 


men busy discussing their pro- 
gramme. I was a complete stranger 
to them. And when I introduced 
myself they would-welcome me 
warmly and assure me that I need 
not bother about their village." 
Thereafter it was much easier to 
go round and meet the villagers, 
for they already knew his back- 
ground, and the reasons why he 
was fighting Sri Atulya Ghosh. 
The only regrettable feature 
was that the ULF led by CP(M) 
should have chosen to back ano- 
ther candidate. Sri Biswas had at 
the outset informed the ULF 


leaders. that he was, quite willing . 


to step down in favour of any 
candidate they might put up, as. 
the object was only to defeat Sri 
Ghosh and send.à progressive to 
Parliament. If they were not putt- 


ing w a candidate, he suggested, 


WEST BENGAL 


~ 


U. F.: Ministry Facing The 


M ian oU: jubilations. of 

the people at the defeat of 
the Congress and particularly 
that of Chief Minister Sen and 
the party boss Atulya Ghosh, who 
symbolized two decades of Cong- 


| Tess misrule, and. organizational ` 


corruption in the State, are now 
giving. way to asober and obj jec- 
tive assessment of the emerging 
relality. The realization is gradu- 
' ally sinking into the minds of the 
people that the struggle has not 


ended but has entered a new and- 


more Complex phase and that 
they. have to remain over vigilant 
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they should give him support. 
There was no reply, and he came 
to know of the ULF backing a 
rival candidate only when the 
nomination papers came up for 
scrutiny. The man backed by the 
‘ULF lost his deposit; he only 
helped to reduce the margin be- 
“tween Sri Biswas and Sri Ghosh 
to some extent. 

In view of his experience, what 
did he think of the prospects for 
Left -unity in West Bengal? 

Sri Biswas was quite clear in 
his mind about the position. He 


said: “The CP(M) overestimated” . 


its strength vis-a-vis the CPI. Its 
leaders had thought they could 
wipe out the CPI from the State. 
The results proved their fond 
calculations. completely wrong.” 

This was why after the results 
were known there was. much hard 
thinking among at least some of 
the top leaders of the CP(M). 
The CP(M) joining the coalition 
government headed by Sri Ajoy 


Mukherjee showed that at least 


for the time being the pressure 
from the people for Left unity had 
prevaled — — 
-But why “for the time being"?- 
Did-he anticipate any difficulties? 
Sri Biswas said: “Promode 
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to protect the United Front 
Ministry — the fruit of their 
victory. 

For indeed, it is a people's 
victory. Perhaps it. would be no 
exaggeration to say that 
Congress defeat at the polls was 
more impressive and emphatic 
than the Left. parties themselves 
could claim. When speaker 
after speaker was telling the 
lakhs, that had  gatherd at 
the Calcutta Maidan on March 1 
at the first. rally of the newly- 


formed United Front that it was | 


not the victory of'a particular 


the ` 


Dasgupta is not reconciled to the 
unity that has been forged. In the 
leadership of the party he at the. 
moment seems to be isolated, but 
it would be unrealistic to think on : 
this account that he does not mat- 
ter. He matters-a great deal, for 
he has a strong hold on the orga- 
nisation; he has seen to it that his 
trusted men hold key positions at 
various levels. That is why his 
sullenness -and refusal to coope- 
rate must. be considered danger 
signals.” 

Biswas.would not be surprised 
if attempts were made to embar- 
rass the coalition government, al- 
though in the long run pressure 
ftom the masses was bound to 
assert itself. The good thing was 
that Sri Jyoti Basu and Sri Konar 
were in the Cabinet. If they and 
«tlie others in the coalition could 
work unitedly and do good to the 
people in recognisable ways, 
the great democratic experiment 
would have succeeded, 

And J. M. Biswas, the man 
who trounced Atulya. Ghosh, | is 
optimist, for as he says he has an 
abounding faith in the wisdom of 
the common man. He himself 
comes from this humble ` but 
powerful stock. | 


Future 


` person or party but that of the 


people themselves, they were büt 
telling the. plain, unvatnished 
truth. The people not only defea- 
ted: the Congress but also compel- 
led the Left parties to get' over 
their ideological differences and 
accept the responsibilities of 
Government. 

Before the elections, a thorou- 
ghly disillusioned, embittered and 
frustrated people were desperately- 
hoping for the unity of the Left 
and democratic parties or a minj- 
mum programme to putan énd 
to the uninterrupted Congress 
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monopoly of power. But to their 
dismay, the Left and democratic 
parties could not joii hands to 
fight the Congress ‘unitedly. Two 
rival fronts—the People’s United 
Left Front (PULF) and the 
United Left Front (ULF)—emer- 
ged around two rival Communist 
Parties. The four-party PULF 
included the CPI, the Bangla 
Congress and the Forward Bloc, 
while the seven-party ULF comp- 
rised the CP (M), SSP, RSP and 
some other smaller parties and 
"groups. It goes to the credit of the 
PULF that despite the unbridled 
and unrestrained vilification cam- 
paign carried on by the CP-(M)— 
its avowed aim being to, liquidate 
.the CPI, it seemed to concentrate 
its fire on the PULF—the PULF 
showed great restraint and fought 
the election battle politically never 


. deviating from making the -Cong- 


ress to be the main target of its 
attack. In fact, the two spectacu- 
lar Congress | casualties at the 
polls—Sri Atulya ghosh and Sri 
'P.C. Sen—were defeated by PULF, 
while ULF . strangely enough 
virtually kept away from these 
prestige contests: 


People's Initiative 


The prospect was indeed grim 
and despite public pronouncements 
“to the contrary, the parties were 
preparing themselves for the 
inevitable, .that is, the return of 
Congress to power, though with a 
considerably reduced majority. 


But this time ‘the- politically 
conscious electorate of West Ben- 


' gal, steeled in hundreds of strug- 


gles, went a step further than the 
parties and took the responsibility 
of defeating the Congress in their 
own hands.  Confounding the 
calculations and theoretical. hair- 
splitting of the Left parties and 


in spite of the division 
in ..the  anti-Congress votes, 
they deprived the Congress of 


an absolute majority in the State 

Legislature. M^ 
The results took by surprise as 

much the Left parties as they did 


~ the Congress. A serious rethinking 


has started in the ranks of those 
Left parties and without exception 
they lament that had unity been 
forged before the elections—which 
was achieved after it—the Cong- 
ress would have faced a debacle 
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. public exchequer of 


ing and 


‘the organizational 


asin Kerala. 
The unprecedented popular 


upsurge is a new phenomenon in : 


the political life of the State. The 
people were determined not- to let 
the Congress come back.to power 
and they are now in no mood 
to listen to theoretical arguments 
against unity of the opposition 
parties. z : 

This mandate was very clear 
and no party could afford to 
ignore it except at the peril -of 
its own liquidation. When Sri 
Jyoti Basu told the Maidan rally 


„that within an hour of learning 
' the final poll results they had met 


and decided to merge the two 
fronts into one United Front, the 
people cheered him tumultuously. 


No Rose Petals 


The road ahead of the United 
Front Ministry is not strewn 
with rose  petals. .Neither the 


' Congress nor the vested interests 
will let it have an easy go. West 


Bengal and particularly its capital 
-Calcutta isa big stake for indi- 
‘genous and foreign monopoly 


` capital which is firmly entrenched - 


in the. major industries of the 
State, for instance, jute, tea, 
coal and engineering. The first 
two are also big foreign 
exchange earners. The Big Busi- 
ness houses are cheating the 
crores of 
rupees annually by over and 
under-invoicing and other cor- 
rupt practices. From the -very 
beginning the new Government 
will have to fight against the com 
bined strength of these interests. 

Then comes the Congress 
which, thanks to the disunity 
amongthe Left and democratic 
parties, has managed to emerge 
asthe biggest single party in the 
State Legislature, having a 
strength of 127 in a Houseof 
280. 

It is.still reeling. under the 
staggering shock it has received; 
‘but seems to have drawn no lesson 
‘from the election results, Instead 
of making an honest heart-search- 
ridding itself of the 
‘devitalizing .cancer within its 
‘body, it has already started 
mutual recrimination. as between 
and Minis- 
‘terial wings. Poll: results are 
analyzed on communal basis. to 
‘explain away the reverses. No 


less a person than the former 


Chief Minister, Sri P.C. Sen has - 


recently put the blame for the 
Congress defeat primarily on 
the Muslims. These are indi- 
cations how the top bosses 
of the Pradesh Congress are 
reacting. ` 

. And then, contrary to the 
public protestations of its leaders, 
the Congress is resorting to dirty 
tricks and manoeuvres to emba- 


rrass the United Front Ministry. - 


It is trying to rouse public senti- 
ment against the new Government 


and-create dissension among the. 


constituent parties. Two instan- 
ces will suffice. f 

Late last month when. it 
became clear that the Congress 
could not form. the Ministry and 
the Left parties might eventually 
come to power, it mounted its 
first offensive. It organized a 
procession carrying the body of 


a young man, alleged to be a- 


Congress worker, who had been 
stabbed to death by some un- 
known .assailants, A big festoon 
carried at the head of the proces- 
sion: “First victim of the Leftist 
Government of West Bengal." 
Curious pedestrians | who 
lookedat the procession led by 
the big bosses of the Congress 
Bhawan were heard to comment: 
*How could onebe a victim of 
the ‘Leftist? government when 
Chief Minister Sen’s Government 
was still occupying the Writers’ 
Buildings?” The show evoked 
more indignation than sympathy. 


Atulya’s Game 


The Bengali daily of the Cong- 
ress, Janasevak, edited by the 
fallen giant Sri Atulya Ghosh, in 
an editorial captioned “Another 
Aspect of the Election”, observed: 
“By foiling their bravado of 
forfeiting Somnath Lahiri’s depo- 
sit and of -defeating Hiren 
Mukherjee and Indrajit Gupta 
and by helping the Congress 
maintain its position - in Calcutta, 
the people have conclusively 
proved that they do not support 
the Sino-phils." 

The sly twist, putting the CPI 
and the Congress in the same 
bracket, was a calculated move 
to discredit the “former. It failed 
to click; indeed, few read Atulya 
Babu’s rag. But all these show 
that the Congress in West Bengal 
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refuses to look reality in the face. 
. Such antics will only further 
. isolate it from the people. 
That, however, is little com- 
_fort for the United Front Minis- 
try. It will have to confront a 
host of problems created by the 
outgoing Government and though 
the people do not expect it to 
work wonders overnight, it will 
“have to provide some immediate 
relief to the masses. 
. The food problem- is the 
' most. acute one and may prove 
to be the veritable Achilles’ Heel 
for the new Cabinet. The Cong- 
_ ress had reduced the bulk of the 
population to the position of help- 
less victims ofa rapacious gang 
of hoarders, profiteers and black- 
marketeers. The much-publicized 
| revolutionary’ food policy- of 
the former Chief Minister Sen 
"was a miserable failure. 
Dr. P.C. Ghoshis now heading 


the Food Ministry and his ste- ^ 


wardship has infused hope in the 
people, They remember that as 
"the first Chief Minister of West 
Bengal, Dr. Ghosh did his best 
to stop blackmarketing and 
adulteration of food, steps 
which ultimately proved to be 
his own undoing. 


Corruption 


Tbe next important task of 
the Ministry—indeed, some consi- 
der it to be the first task——will be 

‘to root out corruption. Under 
Congress rule, corruption thrived 
and slowly brought about a comp- 
lete social degeneration. Corrup- 
tion at the top slowly -seeped 
down and polluted the whole 
administration, The biggest single 
factor responsible for the down- 
fallof the Congress in the State 
was perhaps the sickening, suffo- 
cating atmosphere generated by 
rampant corruption at all levels. 
The new Government will be 
judged, first and-foremost, by its 
success in liquidating corruption 
within a reasonable period of 
time and giving the people a 
clean, efficient administration, 
sympathetic and responsive to 
their sufferings. 

Unemployment has assumed 
appalling - proportions and threa- 
tens to grow even bigger with 
the crisis facing the enginecring 
industry. The tempo of creating 
new employment has slowed 
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down, while about a lakh ot 
young men and women who are 
passing out .of their school and 
college courses every year are 
swelling the ranks of educated 
unemployed, Frustration 
bitterness -is breeding cynicism 
in them and- very often it takes 
the form of blind revolt against 
society. Finding -émployment 
for them will need coordinated 
and careful planning.. 


Confusion In-Left Ranks 


The tragedy of the new situa- 
tion, however, is: the confusion 
still prevailing in the ranks of 
the Left—particularly the ultra- 
Left parties, During the election 
.campaign and even after it, 
they were engaged in mutual 
vituperation and name-calling. 
Now they find they have to sup- 
porta Government composed of 
the leadership of parties they 
were taught to look upon as 
enemies. What is more, the 
bewildered ranks of such parties 
find their leadership has unani- 
mously chosen the head of the 
United front, the Bangla Cong- 
ress leader Sri Ajoy Mukherjee 
whose ‘bona fides were made 
suspect in their eyes during the 
election campaign. 

. Consequently, they are con- 
fused and cannot wholeheartedly 
participate in the rejoicing of the 
people. While the people stand 
firmly behind the Government, 
ranks of some of these ultra-revo- 
lutionary parties are ~ hotly 
debating the ‘class-character’ of 
the new Government. Their wran- 
gles and quarrels with — the 
ranks of brother parties continue 
unchecked. 

Unless the unity achieved by 
the leaders at the top is extended 

_ to the ranks below, the popular 
enthusiasm for the Ministry can 
be neither maintained nor cana- 

“lized and -given concrete orga- 
nizational: form. A major 
task of the Left leaders will 
be to undo the mischief they 
had done over the years, revive 
comradely feelings between their 
respective party ranks and rally 
them effectively behind the Gov- 
ernment. . ; 

The real strength of the Uni- 
ted Front Ministry lies not in 
the majority it commands within 
Legislature but in the millions 


and. 


.cational ‘opportunties, 


-of effecting social change. 


ot people au ove F, AX Y 


whos? sagging - hearts a flame of 


-hope has been kindled. People's 


efforts will have to be mobilized 
through a network of people’s 
committees covering every village 
and lócality of town. Such com- 
mittees would constantly keep 
the Government in living touch 
with the people. i 

They will unleash local initia- 
tive againt corruption, hoarding 
and other anti-people activities 
of vested interests. They will 
prepare schemes for revitaliz- 
ing agriculture, extending edu- 
improv- , 
ing health and san'tation facilities 
etc and send such schemes to 
the Governmerit to fit into the 
State schemes. That will make 
mass participation in government 
a reality. 


Pool ‘of Talents 


Side by side with the people's. 
committees at the bottom there 
should be a pool of the best 


. talents at the top. _Forward-!ook- 


ing in‘ellectuals from all fields of 
activity—educationists, sociolo- 
gists, economists scientists, e*c.— 
should be approached and invited 
to join the pool. They would help 
the Ministers in tackling complex 
problems and enable them to pre- 
pate integrated schemes of deve- 
lopment. Sucha pool would, to 
a large extent, make the Ministry 
independent of the bureauctacy. 
A body known as the ‘Super 


‘Cabinet’ has been formed by the 


parties constituting the United ` 
Front. According to the spokes- 
men of the Front, it will deter- 
mine the policies to be pursued 
by the Cabinet. The need of the 
hour, however, is the foetal mobi- 
lization of the available intellec- 


- tual wealth and the ‘Super Cabi- 


net’ or any other body composed 
only of the political parties can 
be no substitute for the “intellec- 
tuals’ pool” suggested here. 

The challenge is formidable; 
the response’ must also be equally 
great. It would be a pity if the 
political parties could not come 
out of their grooves and failed to 
look beyond their organizational 
periphery. History has given them 
an opportunity, albeit a limited 
one, to prove democracy as a tool 
They 
must not let it go by default. 
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WEST BENGAL 


Why The Congress Apple-cart Was Upset ? 


GINCE 1947, West Bengal has 
been one of the problem states 
‘in India. Partition had cut .the 
size of tlie province of Bengal 
into one-third. The transfer of 
population between East and West 
Bengals was largely an one-way 
traffico. There was no total 


transfer of population immedia- - 


tely following partition as happend 
in the Punjab. The Hindus left 
East Bengal in successive waves 
of migration, which were caused 
by sporadic communal outbreaks 
restricted to certain districts. 


Step-motherly Attitude 


The Hindu landowning class 
hailing from East Bengal, who 
formed a significant. section of the 
Bengali intelligentsia, lost their 
property without any compen- 
sation, ‘The Government of 
India which has taken a liberal 
view in providing compensation 
for loss of property to the Punjab 
evacuees did practically nothing 
for providing compensation to 
the Hindu landlords from East 
Bengal. The professional classes 
like doctors, pleaders, teachers also 
did not receive adequate help for 
rehabilitation. 


Many crores of rupees were 
'spent in West Bengal for refugee 
rehabilitation, but a large part 
of the money was spent in pro- 
viding doles. There was no well- 
thought out plan to provide land 
to the cultivators in undeveloped 
regions like the Sunderbans, or 
setting up industries in the refugee 
belts, which might  gainfully - 
employ them . As a result a 
large body of the refugee popula- 
tion joined the  anti-Congress 
forces from the very begin- 
ning. - 


The Muslim population who 
constitute : about one-fourth of 
the population, generally used to 
vote for the Congress, as the 
ruling party, out of mixed feelings 
including sense of insecurity. 
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But gradually, the Muslim voters 


shook off their sense of insecurity 
and voted more freely. The 
communal riots in West Bengal 
in 1964 made them specially feel 
bitter about the ruling party, 
specially in districts. where they 
were minorities, for instance, 
24-Parganas 
defection of Sri Humayun Kabir 
and his brother from the Congress 
Party due to sharp difference with 


‘the Party boss Sri Atulya Ghosh, 


led .to further estrangement of 
the Muslim opinion from the 
Congress fold. i 

There has been mounting. dis- 
satisfaction against the ruling 
party amongst the lower middle 
class in West Bengal, due to lack 
of employment opportunities, 
commensurate with the rise of 
population. The business houses 
and industries in West Bengal are 
mostly controlled by either fo- 
reign concerns or Marwaris or 
West Indians, who are known to 
be generous contributors to Con- 
gress Party funds. The discrimi- 
natory policy generally followed 
by these firms in the matter of 
appointments and promotion, 
also helped to estrange the bulk 
of the clerical staff in the commer- 


cial houses from the Congress , 


Party. The widening labour 
unrest in West Bengal has been 
made into a plea by many firms 
to stop further plans of expansion 
in West Bengal, in some cases to 


transfer capital to other regions. ` 


This in its turn added to the 
volume of unemployment and 
resulting unrest. 


Support From Big Tummy 


The Congress support in 
West Bengal came from the 
business classes and rural gentry— 
the jotedar class; who became 
more and more prosperous 
continuously rising 
prices of rice and other food- 
stuff in a state suffering from 


^chronic food shortage since the 


and Nadia. The 


.end of 1950. 


Partition. The Congress Party 
had. also been able to wean away 


; a portion of the Hindi-speaking ` 


population in the state, as also 
other minority groups. 


Previous Successes 


The success of the Congress 
Party in the three previous elec- 
tions inspite of growing economic 


` distress among broad sections 
. of the community was also largely 


due to the unimaginative leader- 
ship of the West Bengal Commu- 
nist Party, which formed the 
largest Opposition group in the 
State Assembly till recently as 
also due to the clever political 
strategy, organisation, press and 
money support of the Congress 
party. The towering personality 
of Dr. B. C. Roy was able to 
control factionalism in the Con- . 
gress Party, draw large funds 


` from the Planning Commission 


for the Durgapur industrial belt, 


- and inspire total confidence from 


the industrial magnates who 
filled the coffers of the Party. 
Then the charismatic personality 
of Nehru, (which had not yet 
been affected by the military 
debacle of October 1962) was 


utilised to draw the wavering 


crowds towards the Congress 
fold. The Communist party in 


‘West Bengal missed a golden 


opportunity immediately after 
Independence to utilise a wide 
mass front by a spate of terroristic, 
adventurist actions until the 
Although the 
CPI changed its line on the- eve 
of the first General Election in 
1952, its West Bengal leadership 
in the fifties was dominated by 
an extremely sectarian outlook 
and lacked foresight to grasp the 
new opportunity for forging a 
formidable front against the Con- 
gress, dominated by Sri Atulya 
Ghosh. This way, it missed its 
chance of activising the dissident 
elements in the Congress belong- 


ing to the Khadi group and the 
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former Jugantar Party, who were 
put in a tight corner by the new 


boss of the West Bengal Congress. 


Sri Atulya Ghosh. As a result 
on no occasion the West Bengal 
CPI could muster thé entire 
anti-Congress Left forces in’ a 
single front during the successive 
General Elections. The split 
within the CPI weakened their 
position further, and this time in 
several constituencies the candi- 
dates thrown up by the two 
CPIs contested each other to 
the obvious advantage of the 
Congress candidates. 


Socio-Economic Causes 


Under these circumstances, 
the failure of the Congress Party 
to win a majority in the elections 
in West Bengal, may be attributed 
to a large measure to certain 
socio-economic causes such as 
the glaring failure of planning, 
especially in- agriculture, high 
burden of taxation to meet the 
growing demands of defence, 
high rate of deficit financing.and 
' the resultant inflationary pressure 
on the economy, continuing 
foreign exchange crisis leading 
to scarcity of industrial raw 
materials and the resultant in- 
dustrial stagnation and unemploy- 
ment etc. EN 

Unlike the electionsJin 1957 
or 1962, the elections in 1967 
were held under the shadow of a 
prolonged economic crisis, . with 
the gloom deepened by the failure 
of the current kharif crop. 

In 1962, confidence in economic 
progress was damaged only’ very 
partially, despite the onset -of 
inflation and a variety of short- 
falls in industry. Inspite of the 
agricultural setback ‘of 1957-58 
and the severe foreign exchange 
crisis of 1958,.the Second Plan 
(1956-61) still recorded an appreci- 
able rise in output—about 20 
per cent in agriculture and 30 
per cent in industry. 

But the Third Five Year Plan 
(1961-66), which was a more 
ambitious plan than the Second, 
has a disastrous course during 
the five years, leading to a crisis 
of confidence among the general 
public. It became obvious that 
India lost the momentum which 
pushed up farm output by 40 
per cent in the 1950's though the 
Third Plan had assigned the agri- 
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-about export 


cultural sector the first priority. 
The supply of fertilisers in 1965-66 
was 35 percent short of target, 
while the performance in irriga- 
tion was only 18 million acres 


against the target of 29 million 


acres. In the sphere .of 
industry, while the growth in key 
sectors like steel, aluminium, 
machine-building and heavy 
chemicals was impressive, consu- 
mer goods industries suffered 
stagnation. The output of 
cotton cloth was smaller, while 
industries like matches, soap, 
vanaspati products and sugar 
recorded annual increases of only 
two to five per cent a year. In 
relation to foreign trade, the 
optimism generated by the up- 
ward trend in exports during the 
first three years of the Third Plan, 
completely evaporated by its 
end. Apart from revelations 
. subsidies, and 
entitlements, the Devaluation in 
June 1966.sharply brought home 
to the people ,India’s diminishing 
ability to stand upto competition 
even in traditional export com- 
modities. 

The increasing dependence 
on foreign aid roused suspicions 
in many minds about strings 
being attached to’ foreign aid 
specially after the Devaluation. 
This is particularly true in a 
state like West Bengal where the 
political base of the Left has been 
traditionally strong. 


Erratic Levy System 


The people of West Bengal 
also suffered from the erratic 
operation of the levy system 
first introduced in 1965 and the 
failure ‘of modified rationing in 
rural and semi-urban areas. 

Enjoyment of absolute power 
for twenty years set in corruption 
in the Congress Party of West 
Bengal as in some other provinces. 
To quote a columnist in the 
Statesman (dated March 10, 1967), 
“Its overwhelming majority bred 
in the Congress,a sense of invinci- 
bility and in the top leaders and 
the men around them a sense 
of absolute power, complacency, 
intolerance, arrogance, disregard 
for social, and in many cases 
moral values and uresponsiveness 
to the people’s wishes and de- 
mands. By the life they led, the 


_ way they thought or acted and 


the associations they kept, they 
moved ever further away from 
the people.” 

But the failure of the Plan, 
rise in food prices, unemployment, : 
police terror and even widespread 
corruption perhaps, by themselves 
would not have overturned the 
Congress applecart in West 
Bengal. The. Congress still 
represented the Raj to a large 
body of people—poor and illi- 
terate, who were reluctant to 
challenge it—unless they had 
clear vision of an alternative 
government before them. Most 
of the people who were disgruntled 
by the performance of the Con- 
gress Party in West Bengal for 
the last twenty years, were un- 
willing to transfer their support 
to any extremist leadership. 


Alternative Leadership i 


An alternative leadership - 
acceptable to a wider section of 
the public was provided by the 
open split within the Congress 
Party, and the emergence of the 
Bengla Congress under the 
leadership of Sri Ajoy Mukherjee 
who had resigned from the West 
Bengal Ministry in 1963 in pur- 
suance of the Kamaraj Plan. 
Sri Ajoy Mukherjee was known as . 
one of the old guards in the Con- 
gress Party; who had a long 
record of struggle against the 
British rule and selffess service to 
the people. After the exit "of 
Sri Humayun Kabir and Sri 
Asok Sen from the Central 
Cabinet (presumably caused by 
the manupulations of Sri Atulya 


-Ghosh)Sri Mukherjee’s criticism of 


the Congress bosses was futher 
strengthened, Sri Humayun Kabir’s 
resignation from the Congress 
and joining the Bangla Congress 
also helped to change the balance 
in some key sectors, traditionally 
known for their support to the 
Congress. 

In conclusion, the cumulative 
influence of all these factors 
led to a significant shift of the 
allegiance of the majority’ of 
electorate from the Congress to 
the other parties. In doing so, 
by and large, the electorate 
chose this party or that party; 
which appeared to them the 
closest to their aspirations, keep- 
ing in view local and other con- . 
siderations. 
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Emergence of Rural Monopolists 
e R. RATHEE- 


HE Indian economist tries to 

explain stagnation, price rise, 
etc., by saying that it is due to 
-the relatively slow growth of agri- 
cultural production, leading to a 
chronic gap in the balance of 
payments. But this is only a half- 
truth. The rise in prices does not 
always correspond to the pro- 
duction-consumption gap; it is an 
economic phenomenon reflecting 


_ particular class relations. 


- to 


Class Relations 


Is it not curious that while 
the market demand for food and 
other agricultural products has 
been rising year after year, 
the growth of marketed surplus 
of these products has. been far 
too small ? Before we attempt to 
answer this and other fundamen- 


tal questions, let us analyse the ' 


‘system of class relations in Indian 
rural society. 

According to- the National 
‘Sample Survey of rural land 
. holdings, 54 per cent. of the 
gross -produce of land goes 
farmers who own and 
cultivate more than 10 acres 
ofland. Nearly 32 percent of 
the cultivators owns less than 10 


_acres of land. The remaining 14 - 


"per cent of land is cultivated 
"under the feudal form of tenure. 
As owners of 10 to 25 acres ofland 


form barely 13 per cent, 54 per cent : 


of the rural product goes to them; 
the remaining 46 per cent of the 
product is shared by 87 per cent 
of rural households owning less 
than 10 acre per household or no 
lindat all . Š 
. These 87 per cent provides a 
cheap labour force to the u 
strata of landlords, who eniploy 
the former either as agricultural 
labour or as share-croppers who 
generally get wages in kind. | 
The upper strata of rural 
households find it more profitable 
to invest their ‘surplus agricultural 
products in advancing loans in 
kind to the poor and middle 
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peasants at exhorbitantly high 
Interest rates. The Indian peasan- 


- try, having freed itself from the 


shackles of the nonagricultural 
professional money-lender, has 
fallen prey to exploitation by the 
upper strata of the peasant class 
itself. The rural credit survey of 
the Reserve Bank of India high- 
lights this tendency. During the 
decade between 1951-52 and 1961- 
62 the professional money-lender's 
supply of rural credit decreased 


from 56 per cent to only 12 per * 
` cent, while - the percentage of the 


agricultural money-lender increa- 
sed from 18 per cent to about 50 
per cent. 


"This tendency of agricultu-. 


rists turning money-lenders in- 
creases the concentration of rural 


“product on the one hand and 


narrows down the flow of mar- 
keted surplus on the other, Thus 


the upper strata of rural society 


is, increasingly combining trading 
and speculative business with 


money-lending and agricultural - 


operations, This class is growing 
stronger every, day “because of 
rising grain prices and increasing 


-impoverishment of the poor and 


middle peasants. They are not 
only strong economically, they 


are also the social leaders of the - 


rural community, - with tremen- 
dous influence on political par- 
ties and the administration. 


Reaction’s Pillars 


The results 
General Election -reveal that this 
newly-emerging .class of rural 
monopolists has tried to take 
Right reaction to village politics. 


This upper strata of land-owning - 


class is the base of the Swatantra 
and the Jan Sangh and the main 


..base of the Congress as well. They 
supply the Congress with money ` 


and cadres. They are the mono- 
polists of" the panchayats and 
cooperatives in the villages. 


These rural monopolists are. " 
very "powerful in: the Congress ` 


. Government 


of the Fourth 


Í Party: organisations at State level. 


The policy laid down by the Plan- 

ning Commission and ` sought to 
be implemented by the Union 
often comes- up 
against bitter resistance from these 
groups and, more often than not, 


. itis the Union Government that 


Has to yield. Such has been the 
case with regard to the imposition 
of ceilings, state trading and 


cooperatives. 
An analysis of the mem- 
bership of ' the’ officially-spon- 


sored Farmers’ Forum -of 
India (a prototype of the Forum 
of Free Enterprise) would reveal 
that-it is cent percent a “lobby” 
of the rural monopolists with its 
tendacles in the Union Cabinet. The 
Land Mortgage Banks set up to 
help the farmer develop his land, 
are in fact the monopoly of 


-the upper. strata of rural hou- 


seholds. They own most of the 
shares of these Banks and control 


- the managements. In Punjab and 


Haryana, for instance, only 10 


per cent of the share-holders of - 


the Land Mortgage. Banks are 
those who own less than 10 acres. 


Gainers 


The Congress Government is 
committed to the principle. of 
**democratic decentralisation.” The 
formation of: village panchayats, 
‘panchayat samitis and zila pari- 
Shads arid powers delegated to 
them are a solid step towards 
democratic decentralisation. But 
the question , asked is: who are 
controlling the village panchayats, 
panchayat samitis and zila pari- 


_ Shads? Who rule in elected bodies 


like market committees or govern- 


` ing boards of cooperative institu- 


tions of various types ?. Panchayat 
Raj Evaluation Teams have pointed 


, out frequently that power at the 


yillage, block and district levels is 
monopolised by the upper strata 
of rural society. The Community 
Project. Evaluation Teams havé 
the same thing to say: “The richer 
sections of the village have bene- 


fited most from the Community 


Development Programme,” 
Advisory and consultative 


' bodies attached to various depart- 
ments of the Central and State 
i^Góovernments are another way of 


irffüchcing. decisions of the 


Govertiment. Membership of these: 
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bodies, therefore, must reflect the 
majority—the poorer sections. 
But in fact only the microscopic 
rich minority is represented. An 
analysis of the membership of the 
advisory bodies, including Citizens’ 
Councils and District Administra- 
tion Advisory Committees, during 
the past decade shows that no 


one ever nominated to these 
bodies from Punjab villages was 
the owner of less than 15 acres of 
land. . 

Itis gradually becoming clear 
that no rapid development of our 
economy is possible without curb- 
ing and eventually eliminating 
by the parasitic feudal and 


mercantile exploitation of the 
rural monopolists. The contradic- 
tion between mechanisation of 
agriculture and an outmoded 
class structure in village society 
has to be remedied boldly because 
the rural financial oligarchy is not 
expected to take the onslaught 
lying down. p 


Inroads Into Fundamental Rights in India 


. INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF JURISTS 


This article is reporduced from the latest issue.(March 1967) of the Bulletin of the International 
Commission of Jurists, Geneva. The Commission, which is by no means of Left wing-organisation, 
declares that its aim is “to foster understanding of and respect for the Rule of Law.". 


THE Indian Constitution guarantees to its citizens 


place him under detention with a view to regulating 


the basic fundamental freedoms. It thus provides 
that, except according to well-established judicial 
procedure, no person shall be deprived of his life or 
personal liberty. It gives an arrested person the 
tight to be informed of the grounds for his arrest, the 
right to consult and be defended by a lawyer of his 
choice, and the right to be produced before a 
magistrate within 24 hours of his arrest. At the 
same time the Constitution, recognising no doubt 
the need for the resurgent nation to protect itself 
adequately from anti-social and subversive elements, 
has giverra legal status to preventive detention. In 
accordance with the authority so conferred and sub- 
jectto the safeguards which the Constitution had 


. thought fit to impose, the Indian Parliament in 1950 


enacted the Preventive Detention Act. 


- The Preventive Detention Act of 1950 . 


The Preventive Detention Act enables the Central 
Government or a State Government to place under 
detention any person, if it is satisfied that it is 
necessary to do so in' order to prevent such person 
from acting in any manner prejudicial to : 

(i) the defence of India, the relations of India 
` with foreign powers, or the security of 

India, or - 
(ii) the security of the State or the maintenance 
of public order, or 
(iii) the’ maintenance of supplies and services 
essential to the.community. "n 
In the case of a foreigner, the Government may 
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his continued presence in India, or with a view to 


. making arrangements for his expulsion from India. 


Section 7 of the Act requires the ‘detaining autho- 
rity to inform the detenu, unless itis considered to 
be against the public interest to do so, of the grounds 
upon which the detention order ‘was made. The 
section also enables the detenu to make representa- 
tions against the order to the Government. 


The Act provides for the establishment of 
Advisory Boards consisting of persons qualified to . 
hold office as Judges of the High Court. The Govern- 
ment is required, within 30 days of the making of a 
detention order, to place before the Advisory Board 
the grounds on which the order was made together 
with.any representations received from the detenu. 
The Advisory Board is required, after considering 
the material placed before it and calling for such 
further information as it may deem necessary and , 
after hearing the detenu in person if he desires to be 
heard, to submit its report to the Government. If 
the Advisory Board reports that there is in its 
opinion sufficient cause for the detention, the 
Government may confirm the detention order. But 
if the Advisory Board reports to the contrary, the 
Government is requiréd to revoke the detention order 
and cause the detenu to be released forthwith. 


The maximum period of detention is twelve 


' months, but the Government is entitled to makea 


fresh detention order if fresh facts which have arisen 
after the expiry of the original order warrant such 


& course.. 
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The Preventive Detention Act was originally 
enacted for a period of one year only but, as a result 
of periodic .extensions, it continues to be on the 
statute book. a, x 

The number of persons detained under the Act 
has varied from 10,962 in 1950 to 200 in 1963. The 


jurisdiction of the Courts has been held under the. 


Act to be confined solely to the examination of the 
question of whether a detenu has been furnished 
with the grounds of his detention to an extent suffi- 
cient to enable him to make his representations to 
the Advisory. Board. 


The Indian Constitution empowers the President,- 


if he is satisfied that a grave emergency exists where- 
by the security of India or of any part ofthe terri- 


S tory thereof is threatened, whether by war or exter- 
. nal aggression or internal distürbance, to proclaim 


a state of emergency. While such a proclamation 
is in operation, the State is empowered to make any. 
laws or to take any executive action notwithstanding 
the guarantee contained in Articie 19 of the Constitu- 
tion relating to fundamental freedoms. By Articles 
352, 358 and 359 of the Constitution, the President 
is further empowered, during the continuance of the 
emergency, to suspend the right to movea Court 


for the enforcement of any of the fundamental 


rights.: D 1 t. v 

In the month of October 1962, the armies of the 
Peoples’ Republic of China advanced on'the northern 
frontiers of India. On the 26th of that month the 


. President issued a proclamation declaring that a 


state of emergency existed because of external 
aggression. 


Defence of India Rules 


On the same day on which the state of emer- 
gency was declared,. the President promulgated the 
Defence of India Ordinance. This Ordinance incorpo- 
rated the provisions of the Defence of India Act 


— 


.' which was in operation in pre-indepsndent . India 


during World War II. Its Rules empowered the 
Government, inter alia, to place in. detention any 
person, whether citizen or foreigner. Unlike under 
the Preventive Detention Act, however, a detenu had 
no right to be informed of the grounds for his arrest, 
nor was provision made for the establishment of an 
Advisory Board. He did not have thè right to con- 
sult or be defended bya lawyer of his choice, nor 
was he required to be produced before a magistrate. 
His detention, moreover, could be for an indefinite 
period. In addition, the presidential promulgation 
suspended the fundamental rights of the citizen set 
out in Article 19 of the Constitution and denied him 
the right to move a Court for the enforcement of his 
right of equality under Article 14and of personal 
liberty under Article 21. 

No constitutional state could have asked for or 
obtained fuller or greater powers over its citizens, 
In fact, an Indian judge dealing with certain orders 
made in the exercise of these powers has said : 

- “Tf these order were valid these persons would, 
itappears, remain in preventive detention 
solong as the emergency legislation remains 
in force. It would not, in our view, be an 
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exaggeration to say, if ours was a police 

_ State and we had never heard of democracy 
and the Rule “of Law, orders passed in 
such a case would not have been more 
arbitrary and oppressive than the orders 
with which we are dealing.” 


Witbin one month of these Rules coming into 
force, more than 200 members of the Indian Com- 
munist Party in various Indian States, including 
leaders of the Opposition in West Bengal, Kerala and 
Andhra Pradésh, were arrested on the ground that 
their activities were against the national interest. At 
the end of the fourth month, in February 1963, the 
then Home Minister, Mr. Lal Bahadur Shastri, in- , 
formed the Lok Sabha that 957 persons had been 
detained under the Defence of India Rules, and that 
of the arrested persons 199 had been released and the 
remaining 758 were still in detention. The Home 
Minister explained that the Government had taken 
action only against those persons, to whatever party 
they might belong, who by their speeches and ex- 


pression of opinions had created an embarrassing 
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situation for the Government. He said the Govern- 
ment had used and would use the provisions ofthe 
Defence of India Act in the most judicious manner. 


By the end of the year 1963, after fourteen months 
of emergency rule, Indian opinion began to express 
the view that the threat of Chinese aggression was no 
longer .real. Indeed, the Home Minister himself 
told the Congress Parliamentary Group that a` 
beneficial'psychological atmosphere prevailed in the 
country; the defence production had gone up, the 
yield from taxes had risen appreciably and the law 
and order situation was satisfactory. He, however, 
expressed the view that the Emergency must continue 
in order to conserve these positive results achieved 
so far. Prime Minister Nehru, though less optimistic, 
showed no real cause for concern himself. Address- 
ing a seminar conducted by the Press Institute of 
India, he said : 

“The state of emergency cannot be ended now 
because it will mean an indication to all 
concerned in India and outside that we 
have become complacent, that we have no 
trouble to face, and it will bea most dan- 

` gerous situation that we will be creating 
out of our own volition. ..The ‘situation 
is not safe; anything may happen atany 
time though fighting may not actually take 

place on the borders." . 
. In February 1964, resolutions were presented in 
both Houses of Parliament seeking to end the state 
of emergency, and with it the suspension of funda- 
mental rights. Speakers from almost all the Opposi- 
tion groups who supported this resolution contended 
that the situation which called for the proclamation 
of emergency no longer existed. They cited the 
holding of by-elections and, drawing attention to the ` 
various pronouncements to the effect that the situa- 


tion had improved, pointed out that every activity 


of the Government and the ruling party appeared to 
indicate the absence of an emergency. They charged 
the Government with misusing emergency powers 
in order to stifle opposition to the ruling Congress 
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Party. The new Home Minister, Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda, intervening in the Parliamentary debate, 
emphasized that the enemy was not fought only on 
the border. ‘‘Supplies had to be maintained, backed 
up by increased production. All these required the 
. Government to keep in its armoury powers of an 
extraordinary character to ensure unhindered pre- 
parations for defence." He denied that emergency 
powers had been exercised to curb legitimate trade 
union activities and referred to recent threats. of 
strikes and hunger-strikes. These, he said, would 
have an intimate bearing on the country's defenc 
‘efforts and could not be tolerated. un 


Extensive Use 


Meanwhile, the Government continued to use 
itsextraordinary emergency powers in fields which 
had no apparent relationship to the original emer- 
gency. For instance, when Bombay’s taximen issued 
an ultimatum that, if the Government did not 
. appoint a committee to study the taxi-fare structure, 
they would enforce revised fares prepared by their 
own union, the Government acting under the De- 
fence of India Rules, arrested the President of the 
Bombay Taximen's Association, George Fernandes. 
When the city’s 7,000 taximen began a one-day 
strike in protest against what they described as a 
“flagrant abuse of emergency powers", the police 
“in order to prevent a breach of the peace" roun- 
ded up 280 more. The Praja Socialist Party (PSP) 
in a statement issued to the Press said : 

- “The charge that Mr. Fernandes under the guise 
-  oftrade union activities is trying to dis- 
rupt the national defence is all the more 
objectionable, since this statement attribu- 

tes anti-national motives to Mr. Fernandes, 


whose patriotism and loyalty to the nation . 


are beyond doubt." í 


In Calcutta, when seven Leftist parties and trade 


union -organisations called a 10-hour hartal to 
protest against the “recent steady rise” in prices of 
essential commodities-and also to back the demand 
for an early settlement of a six-month old dispute 
between the workers and management of a local 
engineering firm, the Government, acting under the 
Defence of India Rules, made over 200 preventive 
arrests on the eve of the hartal. 

In Madras, 210 volunteers of the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK), who were picketing 
Central Government offices in pursuance of the 
party’s anti-Hindi campaign, were arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. . 

In August 1964, India's Community Development 
"Minister was reported to have warned the Govern- 
ment of the possibility of food riots if the impending 
food crisis was not tackled quickly and effectively. 
Shortly afterwards, the pro-Moscow Right-wing 
Communist Party organised a 5-day food agitation 
which took the form of picketing, street-marching 
and slogan-shouting rallies throughout the country. 
Its leaders explained that they knew that their move- 
ment alone would not help the people to get food at 
lower prices. However, it was planned to develop 


* A mass disobedience movement. 
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- Minister, Mr. Shastri, 


acountrywide agitation against profiteers and 
hoarders-and to force the Government to adopt a 
food policy which would ensure better distribution. 
On the first day, 1,600. demonstrators were taken 
into custody under the Defence of India Rules—the 
biggest number of political arrests in one day since 
‘Mahatma Gandhi’s civil disobedience movement 
for freedom 20 years previously. 

In September 1964, the former Kashmir Prime 
Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Mohamed was arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules. No charges 
were brought against him, and the then Indian Prime 
told Parliament that the 
Central Government had not been consulted or 


- informed about the arrest before it happened.. In an 


application for.a writof habeas corpus made on 
behalf of Bakshi Ghulam Mohamed it was alleged 
that the order of detention was made mala fide and 
for the purpose of avoiding a no-confidence motion 
that was due to have been tabled by him in the 
Kashmir Assembly on the morning of his arrest, 


In December 1964, more than 500 members of 
the Communist Party of India, including its Parlia- 
mentary leader A.K. Gopalan, were arrested and 
detained under the Defence of India Rules, It was ` 
alleged that these arrests were primarily aimed at 
the Kerala State Assembly elections which were 
scheduled for February 1965. Kerala was the only 
State in India which had had a Communist Govern- 
ment. 


At about the same time, there was agitation 
throughout India by the Republican Party, a small 
group dedicated to advancing the cause of the Hari- 
jans, or former untouchables. Inthe Punjab alone 
over 100 of these demonstrators, including the local 
poai were arrested under the Defence of India 

ules. 


In August 1965, nearly 130 Samyukta Socialist 
Party (SSP) workers who were demonstrating in 
front of the Prime Minister's residene» in Delhi 
against the Kutch cease-fire agreement were arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules. 


In March 1966, in Amritsar, where Hindu-Sikh 
rioting had broken out over the Government's 
proposalto give the Sikh community a Punjabi- 
speaking State. of their own, the Sikh leader, Master 
Tara Singh and two of his -chief associates were 
detained under the Defence of India Rules. 


The Jurisdiction of the Courts 


In view ofthe several applications for writs of 
habeas corpus made in various parts of the country 
on behalf of detenus.under the Defence of India 
Rulesand in view of the different decisions made 
on these applications by different High Courts, the 
whole question of the right of a detenu to move a 
Court challenging the validity of his detention on . 
the ground that it amounted to a violation of the 
fundamental rights guaranteed to him in the Cons- 
.titution was referred to the Supreme Court of India, 
the highest Appellate Tribunal in the Republic. 
Dealing with the question referred to it, the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Makhan Singh v.the State of 
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. Punjab held that the following ‘pleas were open to a 
detenu under the Defence of India Act: 

(1) that the order for detention was made in 
violation of the Act; for example, if the 
order was made by an officer not authori- 
zed to^make it or if the grounds of deten- 
tion mentioned in. the order were not 
grounds under whicha valid | detention 
order could be made. It was also held 
under this head that an order served ona 
person who was in goal was not a valid 

" — - order, - 
(2) that the order was made mala fide or for 

. - purposes extraneous to the Act. f 

The Court commented adversely on the fact that 
the Act enabled the Government to delegate the 
power of making detention ~orders too freely among 
‘officials. ' 3 : 

On the legal effect of the Presidential Order made 
under the Act, Chief Justice Gajendragadkar observed 
that: 


What the ‘Presidential Order purports to do 


by virtue of the power conferred on the 
President by Article 359 (1) is to bar the 


remédy of its citizens to move any Court, 


for enforcement of; their specified rights. 
AE The rights are: not expressly suspended, 

but the citizen-is deprived of his right to 

move any Court for their enforcement. 


The 18th Amendment Bill 


In the same,case the Supreme Court, though it 
rejected the application for a writ of habeas corpus, 
pointed out that Parliament did not appear to possess 
the legislative power of enacting laws of indemnity 
to protect the Government and its officers against 
actions for false imprisonment, etc., which may be 
brought against them after the emergency was over. 
In view of this observation of. the Court, the Govern- 
ment attempted to rectify this lacuna in the Consti- 


tution by a proposed 18th amendment to, the . 


Constitution, which sought to immunise the Execu- 


tive against any likely claim for compensation by ` 


' persons detained under the Defence of India Rules. 
.All sections of ‘the Opposition in the Indian 
Parliament 
. amendment and walked out of the chamber in 
protest. 67 membe's of the Supreme Court Bar, 
including several former High Court Judges, address- 
ed a letter to Prime Minister 
opposing the Bill which sought, in effect, to replace 
^ temporary suspension with the complete abrogation 
of fundamental rights. A 
In May 1964, the Government announced that 
in deference to public opinion both in and out of 
Parliament, it had decided notto proceed with the 
18th Amendment Bill. 
In February 1966, 34 jurists and promirent 


citizens “belonging to no particular political creed” - 


appealed to President Radhakrishnan and Prime 

Minister Indira Gandhi to “take the bold step of 
revoking the Emergency": ` ` - . 

«What moves us to this action is a solicitude 

for the fundamental rights of the citizen 

many of which have stood suspended 
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Nehru strongly 


opposed this proposed constitutional - 


E 


during the emergency, and for the fair 
name of our democracy which stands 
. tarnished in the eyes of the world by the. 

~ adoption of methods characteristic of a 
. police state.” 

The appeal, which included amongst its signato- 
ries three former Chief Justices of India, six ex-Jud- 
ges of the Supreme Court and the High Courts, 
eight editors of leading Indian newspapers, four 
Vice-Chancellors and several other men of eminence, 


was initiated by Mr. M.C. Setalvad, former Attor- 


ney-General and now President of the Bar Associa- 


-tion of India. The appeal continued that: 


- “The provisions of the Constitution under 
which the Proclamation was made envisage 
a grave situation threatening the security 
of the country by war or etxernal agre- 
'ssion or internal disturbance. Leaving aside 
the short period following the Chineze 
aggression and the period of the recent 

. conflict with Pakistan, could it seriously 
. be suggested that the country was in a state 
of such grave emergency asis contempla- 
ted by the Constitutional provisions ? The 
emergency provisions in the Constitution 
are meant in our view for use in periods 
of real danger to the country. It would, 
it appears to us, be exposing these provi- 
sions to ridicule if we continue to use 
them after the real danger has passed and 
merely in apprehension of a danger 
which may supervene at any time hereafter. 
A grave emergency lasting over three years 
and resulting in the exercise of arbitrary 
powers by the executive over, sucha long 


period has, we venture to state, not been | 


known in any democratic country. 

results of this ban on fundamenta] rights 
and the consequent conferment of arbitrary 
power on the executive have been alarm- 
ing. Armed with the wide powers con- 
ferred by the Defence of India Rules, the 
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` executive has used these powers not for, 


the purposss of the defence of the country 
butfor collateral purposes. In order to 
evade the checks which would' be exercised 
on them if they acted under the ordinary 
laws, the executive has used these powers 
in substitution of the ordinary law. Traders 
and hoarders have been dealt with under 
these emergency provisions and ordinary 
criminals against- whom conviction was 
difficult to obtain. in ordinary criminal 
courts have been detained under the pre- 
ventive detention powers under the Defence 
of India Rules. These matters have fre- 
, quently come up before the courts of 
justice who have strongly commented on 
the abuse of these extraordinary powers 
by the executive." 
Theappealemphasized that the issue was not 
one of policy or for political debate: 
“The issue relates tothe basic foundations of 
- a democratic government. A democratic Co- 
nstitution necessarily. has to contain provi- 
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sions to enable the nation to tide over emer- 
gencies. 
powérs when the Emergency has long 
receded is to turn a democratic govern- 
ment into what has been called a cons- 
titutional dictatorship.” 


In the context of the wide public agitation to 
end the emergency, the following observations of 
the Chief Justice of India; Mr. Gajendragadkar, 
in the case of Sadanandan v. The State of Kerala, 
are noteworthy: 


«When we come across orders of this kind by 
which citizens are deprived of the funda- 
mental right of liberty without a trial on 
the ground that the emergency proclaimed 
by the President in 1962 still continues 
and the powers conferred on the appro- 
priate authority by the Defence of India 
Rules justify the deprivation of such liberty 
we fezl rudely disturbed by the thought 
that the continuous exercise of the very 
wide powers conferred by the Rules on the 
several authorities is likely to make the 
conscience of these authorities insensitive, 
if not blunt, to the paramount requirement 
of the Constitution that even during an 
emergency the freedom of the Indian 
citizen cannot be taken away without the 





"n Assessing the DMK 


N 
Sk Chitta Ranjan's article on 
the DMK (Mainstream, 


But the use of these emergency, 


Another thing which I think 
Sri Chitta Ranjan underestimates 


existence of justifying necessity specified by 
the Rules themselves. The tendency to 
-treat these matters in a somewhat casual 
and cavalier manner which conceivably 
results from the continuous use of such 
unfettered powers may ultimately pose a 
serious threat to basic values on which 
the democratic way of life .in this country 
is founded.” 


Conclusion 
Despite statements by the Indian Government 
from time to time that it would review the continu- 


ance of the 4-year old Emergency, the position 
remains substantially unchanged. The Chinese 


aggression on the North-East Frontier and the: 


Pakistani attack at the Benihal Pass in Kashmir are 
now matters of the past. The International Commis- 
tion of Jurists does not seek to arrogate the right of 
the Government to decide whether circumstances yet 
exist which wou'd justify the continued suspension 
of fundamental rights. But such prolonged suspen- 
sion of those rights, whicli are the very essence of a 
democratic form of government, when the features 
of a grave emergency do not appear to exist any 
longer, has given rise to increasing concern in all 
parts of the free world where India has bezn looked 
upon as the bastion of fundamental rights and the 
Rule of Law in Asia. 


Sri Kumar's propositions, being 
no admirer of the kind of leader- 
ship that has developed in the 
DMK over the years. In fact, if 
the party had had the right type 
of leadership in keeping with the 
economic needs and aspirations 
of its supporters among the peo- 
ple, it should already have esta- 


March 4) is good as a whole. But I 
notice a tendency to overestimate 
the progressive possibilities in the 
new Madras Government. 

He says, for instance: “Steady 
pressure from the Left wing, given 
the mass base of the DMK, can 
conceivably result in the formula- 
tion and implementation of pro- 
gressive policies despite the pre- 
sence in the DMK hierarchy of 
influential spokesmen of vested 
interests.” Rightly he. has pointed 


out the continuance of corruption. 


in the civic administration in 
Madras City. But he has slightly 
underplayed it by not putting 
in the foreground the fact that 
corruption in the Madras Corpora- 
tion now is an organized affair.— 
far better organized than it was 
earlier under the Congress. 
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is the fact that though the vast 
majority of DMK. supporters in 
the State are from the working 
class and the middle class, the key 
men in the party are not honest 
servants of.the people but career- 
ists and self-seekers. Inevitably the 
party is going to have an impor- 
tant role, and that role will not be 
for progress. 

"However, I do not blame the 
writer for being cautious about 
making an assessment of a party 
which has just come to power. 
This attitude is surely better than 
that of some Left parties which are 
trying to categorise it as the party 
of the Tamil bourgeoisie. 

Madras. S. M. Kumar. 


Chitta Ranjan writes : 
I have no quarrel at all with 


blished itself as a powerful Left 
party and not eluded comprehen- 
sion as it does now. It is a case 
of the right base and the wrong 


top. 


Nevertheless, I have faith in 
the people; they can be misled 
only for a time, and flowery ora- 
tory is not of much help in runn- 
ing an administration to the 
satisfaction, of the people. So one 
oftwo things can happen: either 


- pressure from the masses who 


support the DMK will compel the 
leadership to adopt a progressive 
line despite its own inclinations, 
or the whole character of the 


membership and support of- the | 


party will change gradually, mak- 
ing it a new—and infinitely worse 
—version of the Swatantra Party. 


The hope that the first alternative 
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may perhaps emerge is based on 


the way the people for_the first - 


time have asserted themselves in 
the Fourth General. Election all 
over the country. 

As for corruption in the 
Madras City civic administrtaion, 
I have said in the article referred 
to that while in-the past corrup- 
tion was secret and limited, now 
under the DMK it is open and 
unlimited. From all accounts it 
is indeed well-organized. I men- 
tioned it as a caution, for it may 
not be wise to judge the DMK 
Government in advance on the 
basis of the civic performance. 
One reason is that in the Govern- 
ment the topmost leadership of 
the party is directly involved, while 
.in.the Corporation only known 
second-raters and  third-raters 
have found a place, although 
the fact remains that the top 
leaders have done nothing to cor- 
rect the position. 


Deputy Prime Ministership 
and After 


TH unanimity displayed in the’ 


choice of the leader of the 
Congress Parliamentry party has 
been very much eulogised by the 
leadership. This is not because-of 


their sudden discovery of the vir- - 


tues of the unanimity but because 
of a patch-up brought about by 
the mutual fears of a defeat on 
both sides and the necessity of 
facing the Parliament as a united 
party.. The choice provides a 


. very rich source of speculation 


about the group politics of the 


ruling party. 


This unity -at the outset has 
resulted in two things: (1) .the 
increase -in the power of Sri 
Morarji Desai;- 
lessening ‘of the group struggle. 
If one looks at the developments 
from a longer perspective, then one 
can be sure that with the absence 


of Nehru from the scene, Sri” 
Morarji would be able to streng- : 


then his own position not only 
because ofthe absence -of Nehru 
but because of the weakness of 
Smt Indira. She with all-the 
, support at her back at present, 
has a great capacity to dissipate 


good-will through her lack of tact 


and incapacity to carry along her 


` own group and the people who 


matter in the heirarchy of the rul- 
ing party. EE 
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(2) a. temporary: 


“It is very interesting to note 
that Sri Kamaraj was caught in a 
dilemma in this struggle. He 
thought Smt Indira to be the 
lesser evil of the two. But at the 
same time he did not want to 
commit his group to her support 
‘and thereby become a victim of 
" her indifference. On the other hand 
he did not want to align himself 
with Sri Morarji Desai, and get 
defeated and thus lose his own 
importance. Now he has earned the 
goodwill of all concerned and has 
increased his capacity to manoeu- 
vre as well as influence the func- 
tional and organisational apparatus. 

What are the implications ofthe 
possibility of the increase of power 
of Sri Morarji for the functional 
as well as the organisational appa- 


, ratus? Sri Morarji will take some 


time to start on the' war path. 
He is not the sort of person who 
-should be easily swayed off his 
path. Therefore, there should be 
,no hope of an immediate sharp2n- 
‘ing of the:group struggle. The path 
-of quiet diplomacy will be taken. 
The real clash would come when 
a critical situation is created in 
matters of policy or their impli- 
mentation. And we will not be 


disappointed of the opportunity ` 
‘to witness a drama or a melo- 


drama. (Unanimity is also melo- 
dramatic in its content and mani- 
festation). 

Sri Morarji is a better organi- 
ser and with his professed flexibi- 
lity he is potentially more power- 
ful as a rival to Smt. Indira. His 


- pattern of work is more methodi- . 


«cal and therefore is less given to 
stresses of sudden situations. It 
will be only his keenness to preci- 
pitate developments which might 
land him.in trouble. 


His injection into the function- 
al apparatus will not alter the 
‘class character of the Congress 
government or its policies. In 
fact it was Sri Morarji who has 
always: been associated with Big 
Business. What threw him into dis- 
favour with ‘Big Business is the 
fact that while Smt Indira’ was: 
at the helm of affairs the possibi- 


.lity-of arms-twisting was greater. 
. The 


drift provided them the 
chance to make the best of the 
confusion. whereas now the possi- 
bility of arms-twisting is lessened. 
Therefore Smt Indira will be a 
gainer in this respect. But the 


business houses who participated 
in this struggle for leadership and 
opposed Sri Morarji will not be 


very much pleased at the restrict- ' 


ed field of their operation. These 
people ‘might precipitate events 
and thus facilitate the sharpening 
of the group struggle. The result 
will bea new group pattern and 
not a new policy. 

The policies of the Swatantra 
has been incorporated in the func- 
tional apparatus through Sri 
Morarji. His professions about 
policies may be very idealistic but 
the execution of the policies will 
be guided by his desire to mould 
the apparatüs to his own end. 

Once again lip service has been 
paid to the ideology of socialism 
and the affirmation to be guided 
by it. But the taste of pudding 
lies in eating it and not in talking 
about it. Big Business and their’ 
representatives inside the party 


would not have flocked around . 


Smt Indira if she had been found 
wanting in the matter of impli- 
mentation of their policies with 
a facade of socialism to camou- 
flage the real issue. This camou- 
flaging of the real issues has not 
prevented the people from react- 
ing to the policies of the Congress. 
The issues may not have been 


. decided at the theoratical and ideo- 


logical level by the general masses 
but the impact of the policies has 
brought forth the slogan of dis- 
lodging the Congress. 

In the coming period the 
influence of foreign capital and 
of capitalist super-power which 
has increasingly swayed the deci- 


sions of the Government will be- ` 


come more pronounced. This 
should be a matter of serious con- 
cern to all those who would like 
to see our country pursue those 
policies which were initiated and 
developed by Nehru. But this 
again would be wishful thinking 
because the policy would be deter- 
mined to a large extent by the 
objective conditions of class cha- 
racter of the ruling party which, 
at present, is not being guided by 
any subjective factor like the per- 
sonality of Nehru. The objective 
factors would operate now more 
tellingly ‘and thus increasingly eli- 
minate the possibility of opera- 
tional independence in the inter- 
national field as well. 


Jullundur Amarjit Singh 
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ae Food. And Freedom nU 


V. M. DANDEKAR - 


Professor Dandekar is the Director of the Gokhale Institute of Polities ad Economics, Poona. 
He delivered a series of three lectures af the invitation of the Karnatak University, Dharwar, 2 


Mysore, on March 13-15, 1967. The text of these lectures is being printed in two instalments in 
MAINSTREAM with the kind- permission of the author. 
will be published in MAINSTREAM next week (April 1). 


The second.and concluding instalment 
The three lectures will soon be 


published in book form by the Karnatak University. 


Ow food problem is alittle older than our freedom. 
It has stayed with us, in more or less its present 
form, for the last twenty-five years. But recently it 
. has assumed a character and reached a proportion 
which may threaten our freedom. The Government 
has tried to deal with it as best as it could from 
year to year. A series of expert committees have exa- 
mined the problem and according to their perspectives 
and persuasions, have recommended different solu- 
tions. 

This has helped make clear the basic elements of 
the problem and the policy alternatives available to 
meet them. Over the years, the ideological predilec- 
tions have worn out considerably and there is in 
evidence an increasingly pragmatic approach in search 
of a workable solution. 

The last to tender advice was the F podgraing Policy 
Committee (1966).. This Committee has put forward 
what it calls an ‘Integrated Food Policy’ with three 
basic objectives: (a) self-reliance that is to say ending 


of the present reliance on food imports; (b) equitable - 


distribution of available supplies of foodgrains bet- 
ween different regions and between different income ` 
‘classes; dnd (c) reasonable prices of foodgrains, that is 
to say prices within reach of the low-income. class of 
consumers. Iproposehere to examine critically how 


far the Integrated Food Policy recommended by the 
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- years. 


Foodgrains Policy “Conimittes (1966) is capable of 
fulfilling these three objectives. 

Let me begin with the first and the foremost of 
the three-objectives, namely, self-reliance or in other 
words, ending of the present dependence on food im- 
ports. This is crucial to our freedom. As I said, the 
problem has been with us for the past twenty-five 
It is therefore worth recapitulating briefly 
how, by what stages and by which processes, we 
landed ourselves ‘in our present dependence on food 
imports and food aid from abroad. 

As you know, the food problem began with the, 
outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 and be- 
came serious in 1942 after Japan entered the War. 
In July 1943, the Government of India appointed the 
first Foodgrains Policy Committee “to make recom- 
mendations both of policy and.for administration, 
for securing for the duration of the war, maximum 
supply, equitable distribution and proper control of 
prices in relation to foodgrains." 

Thus the Committee was considering what was 
‘believed to be essentially a short-period problem. No. 
one then suspected that we were dealing with a pro- 
blem which had come to stay. The Committee re- 


commended introduction of rationing forthwith in the `~- 


larger cities and its gradual extension to all urban 
areas. It did not recommend extension of. rationing 
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to rural areas mainly.on practical grounds, namely 
that “it would be impossible to take from the cultiva- 
tor an amount which would leave with him a ration 
equal to that which might be enforced in an urban 
area." Hence, in rural areas, especially in deficit rural 
areas, it recommended public distribution under a 
system of non-statutory or informal rationing.~ The 
Committee recommended public procurement on a 
scale adequate to meet the demands of the public 
distribution. 


M 


Dependence on Imports 


These recommendations were aécepted and: the 
food. administration functioned accordingly for a 
period. of four and half years until the end of 1947 
when 54 million persons were served by statutory 
- rationing and. another 90 million, by other forms. of 
public distribution. On the whole the system func- 


tioned . satisfactorily and fulfilled the immediate pur- 


pose for which it was set up. 


However, in the process, there emerged a grave cir-. 


cumstance, the long-term implications of which were 
not immediately realised. The extension of rationing 
during this period progressively increásed the Govern- 
ment's commitments to consumers. On the other 


hand, prócurement of internal. supplies failed to: keep: 


pace with the. increased commitments; it had more or 
less stablized at 4.0 million tonnes ‘of all foodgrains. 
This led to growing dependence on the imported 
supplies of foodgrains. The imports of foodgrains 
during this. period increased as follows: 1.6 million 
tonnes in 1944, 1.8 million tonnes in. 1945, 2 .6 million 
tónnes in 1946 and 2.7 million tonnes in 1947. The 
imports had to be paid for in foreigv exchange, and 
because the imported foodgrains were more expensive 
than the domestic foodgrains, their distribution had.to 
be subsidised. You. will thus see the beginning of 
our present problem: in all its- essential details; In 
order to examine the situation, the Government 
appointed in September 1947, the second Foodgrains 
Policy Committee.. 
' ^ Next five years, from: 1947 to 1951, the country 
debated the question and examined. the problem of 


how to, manage our food supplies without falling into- 


permanent and grówing dependence on food import. 
The Foodgrains Policy Committee (1947) expressed 
the -view that the growing dependence om. imports 
was: built into the system: of food controls.as it then 
operated. It stated- categorically that under condi- 
tions. of overall shortage, it was impossible for any 
government to undertake commitments to consumers 
on any scale and: to meet them. by means of procure- 
ment of internal supplies. 

It argued. as: follows: The starting point of the 


' difficulty was the fact that itwas impossibleto: procure- 


from. the producers their entire marketable surplus. 
This was: recognised by the first Foodgrains Policy 
Committee (1943) as-well. In fact, it was for this 
reason: that that Committee had recommended ‘only 
informal rationing in rural areas. This meant that 
free or open market in.foodgrains-was permitted in the 
rural areas, that is. to. say, the producing. areas. 
Under conditions of shortage, the free- market price 
would. naturally rule above the procurement price. 
This. made procurement increasingly. difficult which in: 
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turn expanded the free market. 

-. The Foodgrains Policy Committee (1947) observ- 
ed: “A: vicious circle is thus set up, the inevitable re- 
sult of which must be increasing maldistribution of 
available stocks, exaggeration of such shortages- as 
may be prevailing in parts of the country, a distorted 
and alarming picture of the imminence of famine 
entirely unjustified by the actual supply situation 
and general increase in the dissatisfaction of all sec- 
tions of the public with the measures taken by the 
government to deal with the food situation. The un- 
desirable results of the vicious circle we have describ- 
ed are many. Perhaps the most serious among all 
of them is the demand thereby. created for colossal 
quantities of imports from abroad." -` 

The Committee concluded: *For these reasons, 
we conclude that there must be an. entirely new 
approach tó the food problem of this country.- This . 
approach should be based on two main objectives. 
First, the dependence of the country on imports 
from: abroad should be liquidated by orderly and 
planned stages. Secondly, the commitments under- 
taken by the Governments of the.country...... should 
be liquidated: by: similar. orderly and planned stages. 
Unless this policy is accepted immediately and the 
process of liquidation begun without delay, the pre- - 
sent crisis will continue indefinitely...... The real 
solution. is not’ imports or controls on procurement 
and distribution. It is only a substantial increase of 
domestic production within the earliest possible time 
that can solve the Indian food problem". 


Failure of Trial 


The policy recommended by the Committee-was : 
given a trial It failed. It failed because when with 
decontrol, prices of foodgrains began to. rise, it be- 
came politically impossible to neglect the rise in pric- 
es. The Government had to do something and there 
was no alternative except to return to the controls as: 
they prevailed in 1947. But the situation was far 
from: satisfactory and the basic problem of controls, 
namely the gap: between the commitments of public 
distribution and the procurement, persisted. 

Therefore, in February 1950, the Government 
appointed the Foodgrains Procurement Committee 
to examine the. question. This Committee expressed 
aniopinion that “decontrol has failed or is failing, not 
because it has been tried and found wanting but be- 
cause it has not been tried." Its diagnosis of the fail- 
ure of food controls was precisely the same as that’ 
of the Foodgrains. Policy Committee: (1947): namely, 
failure to procure from the producers their entire 
marketable surplus, consequent emergence of a free. 
market with: a free market price ruling above the 
procurement price leading to increased’ difficulties 
in procurement. 

Following on this diagnosis the Foodgrains Policy. 
Committee (1947). hag argued that this was inevitable 
and hence had advised a policy of complete decontrol. 
The Foodgrains. Procurement Committee (1950) 
following the same diagnosis, prescribed the exact 


‘opposite policy, namely, a: logically consistent and 


complete: system of controls which would leave no 
room for a free market whatever. The main elements. 
of sucha system of controls were : Monopoly procure- 
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ment at the village level, abolition of free market and 
of free movement of foodgrains outside the village and 
complete statutory or near-statutory rationing every- 
where. ! 

The policy was never tried because it was believed 
to be both administratively and politically impossible. 
At thé same time, the food situation continued to de- 
teriorate rapidly and it became obvious that the sys- 
tem of controls as it then prevailed was not equal to 
meet the worsening situation. The Korean War 
broke out in June 1950 and caused a boom in the 
commodity market the world over. This was coupled 
at home with a succession of natural calamities re- 
sulting in considerable damage to crops. In April 
1951, the general price level reached an all-time peak. 
This led to large-scale hoarding and profiteering. 
Procurement became more difficult and the food 
administration became increasingly dependent on food ' 
imports. Finally, the needed imports went beyond 
our means to pay and the Government asked for food 
assistance from abroad. It came promptly in the 
form of a wheat loan of two million tonnes from the 
Government of the United States of America. This 
was a prelude to what became a normal policy five 
years later. : 


, Policy Alternatives 


Thus, from 1947 to 1951, for five years, we debated 
this question and we came up with two clear policy 
alternatives, namely, total control with complete or 
near-complete abolition of free market in foodgrains 
and total decontrol with complete free market in food- 
grains. We found both the alternatives politically 
not feasible, using the term politically in its widest 
connotation. What appeared politically feasible was 
partial procurement, some rationing and some inform- 
al rationing. This gave the appearance of the 
Government doing something to meet the situation 
though it had proved to be inadequate and ineffective. 
It was incapable of controlling the prices of foodgrains 
when there were heavy pressures in the economy 
pushing the prices up. It had also become clear that 
the policy inevitably led-to growing dependence on 
food imports and finally forced the Government to 
beg for food aid from abroad. ; 

]t was because of this feeling of uneasiness regard- 
ing our dependence on food imports and food aid, 
that it was decided to: give another trial to the policy 
of complete decontrol and an opportunity was soon 
provided. With the signing of the treaty in Korea, 
the world-wide commodity boom abated. The 
crops in 1952-53 were good and the prices of foodgrains 
fell. The Government seized this. opportunity 
and decided to relax the controls. Fortunately, the 
crops in 1953-54 were even better and the Govern- 
ment finally decided to remove all controls and adopt 
a policy of complete decontrol. Thus a-choice be- 
'£ween the two policy alternatives, debated for years 

| was finally made. . e . : 

The policy of complete decontrol worked well 
enough for another year and in May 1955, we had 
the lowest prices of foodgrains in recent years. Never- 
theless, every one knew that the string of good luck 
would not continue indefinitely and that the basic 
problem would again emerge in its familiar form. 
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It happened in 1955. "The millet crop that year was 
poor and prices began to rise. The prices continued 
to rise throughout 1956 and the debate between the 
two policy alternatives, namely complete decontrol 
and complete control, would have started all over 
again. 


Beginning of New Policy- 


However, a new factor had now entered the situa- 
tion and a new policy was taking shape. The Govern- 
ment had discovered: large stocks. of surplus food- 
grains in the United States and in August 1956, had 
signed an agreement for importing 3.1 million tonnes 
of wheat and 0.19 million tonnes of rice under the 
PL 480. during the next three yers. The Food Depart- 
ment of the Government of India' had a  shrewd 
hunch that they had finally discovered the solution to 
the food problem. But they wanted an independent 
expert confirmation of the same. ‘So, in June 1957, 
the Government appointed the Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee. This was the beginning of a new phase 
of our-food problem which lasted for ten years from 
1957 to 1966. - 

The new policy was to import as much food as 
possible under the PL 480, which meant dependence . 
not only on food imports paid for, but on food aid 
from the United States. The strategy was to bring 


.down the prices of foodgrains in- the country by 


releasing these supplies in unlimited quantities at the 
lowest possible price or in other words, as the Govern- . 


. ment described it, by creating a ‘psychology of abun- 


dance’ in the country. The Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee (1957) fully endorsed this -policy. The 
Committee explicitly recognised that. “the food pro- 
blem was likely to remain with us for a long time to 
come” and emphatically stated that “assurance of 
continued imports of certain quantities of foodgrains 
will constitute the very basis of a successful food: 
policy for some years to come.” ; 
This is crucial. Therefore, let me quote more 
fully : “We would like to emphasize in this context 
that it will not be possible for the country either to 
build up necessary reserve stocks or to meet the re- 
quirements of the vulnerable groups of the popula- 
tion without substantial imports during the next few 
years.... We feel that it would be to our advantage 
to take fairly large quantities of wheat and sóme 
quantities of rice from the US under PL -480. 
For imports under such concessional terms not only’ 
relieve us-of our immediate foreign exchange commit- 
ments but also help us to build a rupee fund which . 
can be utilised for development purposes... That 
assured supply of foodgrains from abroad would 
enable the formulation of a stable and' long-term food . 
policy needs no emphasis. In fact, assurance - of 
continued imports of certain quantities of foodgrains 
will constitute the very basis.of a successful food 
policy for.some years to come." -> / - 
Thus a stable and long-term food policy emerged 
and it promised to be a successful one. It was poli-^ 
tically acceptable and it did not cost anything finan- 
cially -to the Government. - Indeed, as the Govern- 
ment saw, it-could earn rupees in the bargain. -Ad- 
ministratively it was. the easiest thing to operate, 
Within a year, the Government set up a distributive 
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may perhaps emerge is based on 
the way the people for the first 
time haye asserted themselves in 
the Fourth General. Election all 
over the country. 

As for corruption in the 
Madras City civic administrtaion, 
I have said in the article referred 
to that while in the past corrup- 
tion was secret and limited, now 
under the DMK. it is open and 
unlimited. From all accounts it 
is indeed well-organized. I men- 
tioned it as a caution, for it may 
not be wise to judge the DMK 
Government in advance on the 
basis of the civic performance. 


One reason is that in the Govern- ` 


: ment the topmost leadership of 


x 


` 


-have found a place, 
the fact remains that the top 


the party is directly involved, while 
in the Corporation only known 
second-raters and  third-raters 
although 


leaders have done nothing to cor- 


‘rect the position. 


Deputy Prime Ministership 
i and After 


T= unanimity displayed in the 

choice- of the leader of the 
Congress Parliamentry party has 
been very much eulogised by the 
leadership. This is not because of 
their sudden discovery of the vir- 
tues of the unanimity but because 
of a patch-üp brought about by 
the mutual fears of a, defeat on 
both sides and' the necessity of 
facing the Parliament as'a united 
party. The choice provides a 
very rich source of speculation 
about the group. politics of the 
ruling party. 

This unity at the outset has 
resulted in two things: (1) the 
increase in the power of Sri 
Morarji Desai; (2) a temporary 
lessening of the group struggle. 
If one looks at the developments 
from a longer perspective, then one 
can be sure that with the absence 
of Nehru from the scene, Sri- 
Morarji would be able to streng- 
then his own position not’ only 
because of the absence of Nehru 
but because of -the weakness of 
Smt Indira. She with all the 
support at her back at present, 


has á great capacity to dissipate . 


good-will through her lack of tact 
and incapacity tó carry along her 
own group. and the: people who 


matter in the heirarchy of the rul- ` 


ing party. 
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It is very interesting to note 
that Sri Kamaraj was caught in a 
dilemma in this struggle. He 
thought Smt Indira to be the 
lesser evil of the two. But at the 
same time he.did not want to 
commit his ‘group to her support 
and thereby become a victim of 
her indifference. On the other hand 
he did not want to align himself 
with Sri Morarji Desai, and get 
defeated and thus lose his own 
importance. Now he has earned the 
goodwill of all concerned and has 
increased his capacity to manoeu- 
vre as well as influence the func- 
tional and organisational apparatus. 

What are the implications of the 
possibility of the increase of power 
of Sri Morarji for the functional 
as well as the organisational appa- 
ratus? Sri Morarji will take some 
time to start on the war path. 
He is not the sort of person who 
should be easily swayed off his 


path. Therefore, there should be 


no hope of an immediate sharpsn- 
ing of the group struggle. The path 
of quiet diplomacy will be taken. 
The real. clash would' come when 
a critical situation is created in 
matters of policy or their impli- 
mentation, And we will not be- 
disappointed of the opportunity 
to witness a drama or-a melo- 
drama. (Unanimity is also melo- 
dramatic in its content and mani- 
festation). . 

Sri Morarji is a better organi- 
ser and- with his professed flexibi- 
lity he is potentially more power- 


fulas a rival to Smt. Indira. His . 
pattern of work is more methodi- . 


cal and therefore is less given to 
stresses .of sudden situations. It 
will be only his keenness to preci- 
pitate developments which might 
land him in trouble. 


His injection into the-function- 


al apparatus will not alter the. 


class character of the Congress 
government or its policies. In 
fact it was Sri Morarji who has 
always been associated with Big 
Business. What threw him into dis- 
favour with Big Business is the 
fact that while Smt Indira was 


' at the helm of affairs the possibi- 


lity of arms-twisting was greater. 
The drift provided them the 
‘chance to make the best of the 
confusion whereas now the possi- 


. bility of arms-twisting is lessened. 


Therefore Smt Indira will be a 
gainer in this respect. But the 


- 


business houses who participated 
in this struggle for leadership and 
opposed Sri Morarji will not be 
very much pleased at the restrict- 
ed field of their operation. These 
people might precipitate events 


and thus facilitate the sharpening ' 


of the group struggle. The result 
will be a new group pattern and 
not a new policy. 


The policies of the Swatantra ` ` 


has been incorporated in the func- 
tional apparatus through Sri 
Morarji. His professions about 
policies may be very idealistic but 
the execution of the policies will 
be guided by his desire to mould 
the apparatus to his own end. 
Once again lip service has been 
paid, to the ideology of socialism 
and the affirmation to be guided 
by it. But the taste of pudding 
lies in eating it and not in talking 
about it. Big Business and their 
representatives inside the party 
would not have flocked around 
Smt Indira if she had been found 
wanting in the matter of impli- 
mentation of their policies with 
a facade of socialism to camou- 
flage the real issue. This camou- 
flaging of the real issues has not 
prevented the people from react- 
ing to the policies of the Congress. 
The issues may not have been 
decided at the theoratical and ideo- 


. logical level by the-general masses 


but the impact of the policies has 
brought forth the slogan of dis- 
lodging the Congress. 

In the coming period the 


influence of foreign capital and. 


of capitalist. super-power which 


has increasingly swayed the deci- 


sions of the Government will be- 
come more pronounced. This 
should be a matter of serious con- 
cern to all those who would like 
to see our country pursue those 
policies which were initiated and 
developed by Nehru. But this 
again would be wishful thinking 
because the policy would be defer- 
mined to a large extent by the 
Objective conditions of class cha- 


. racter of the ruling party which, 


at present, is not being guided by 
any subjective factor like the per- 
sonality of Nehru. The objective 
factors would operate now more 
tellingly and thus increasingly eli- 
minate the possibility of opera- 
tional independence in the inter- 
national field as well. 


Jullundur . Amarjit Singh 
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Professor Dandékar is the Director of the: Gokhale Instituté-of: Politics. and: Economics, Poona. . 
He delivered a series of three lectures at the invitation of the Karnatak University, Dhar war, 
Mysore, on March 13-15, 1967. The text of these lectures is being printed.in two:instalments in 


MAINSTREAM with the kind: -permission of' thé author. 
will be published in MAINSTREAM next week (April 1). 
published in book form by the Karnatak University. 


Q UR food problem is a little older than our freedom. 
It has stayed with us, in more or less its present 
form, for the last twenty-five: years. But recently it 
has assumed a character and reached a proportion 
which may threaten our freedom. The‘Government: 
has tried to deal with it as best as it could from 
yearto year. A series of expert committees have-exa- 
mined the problem and according to their perspectives 
-and persuasions, have recommended different solu- 
tions. 

This has helped make clear the basic elements of 
the problem and the policy alternatives available.to 
meet them. Over the years, the ideological predilec- 


tions have worn out considerably and there is in - 


evidence an increasingly pragmatic approach in search 
of a workable solution. ` 


The last to tender advice was the Foodgrains Policy. 


Committee (1966). This Committee has put forward: 
what it calls an ‘Integrated Food Policy’ with three 


basic objectives: (a) self-reliance that is to say ending - 


of the-present reliance on food imports; (b) equitable 
distribution of available supplies of foodgrains bet- 
ween different regions and- between different income 
classes; and (c) reasonable prices of foodgrains, that is 


to say prices within reach of the low-income class.of' 


consumers. Ipropose here to examine critically how 
far the Integrated Food Policy recommended by the 
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The second. and concluding. instalment: 
The three: lectures will soon be 


Foodie Policy Committee (1966) is capable of 
fulfilling these. three objectives. ` 

Let me begin with the first and the foremost: of 
the three objectives, namely; self-reliance or in other 
words, ending’ of the present.dependence on food im- 
ports. This is crucial to our freedom. As I'said, the 


„problem has been with us for the: past twenty-five 


years. It is therefore worth: recapitulating: briefly 
how, by what stages and by which processes, we 
landed ‘ourselves in our present dependence on food 


“imports-and food aid from abroad: 


As you know, the food problem began. with the 
outbreak of the ‘Second World: War in 1939 and be- 
came: serious in 1942 after Jápan.entered the War. 


'InJuly 1943, the Government’ of India appointed the 


first Foodgrains Policy Committee “to make recóm- 
mendations both of policy. and for administration, 
for securing. for the duration of the war, maximum 
supply, equitable distribution and: proper: control of 
prices in relation to foodgrains." 

Thus the Committee was considering what was 
believed'to be essentially a short-period problem. No 
one then suspected that we were-dealing with a pro: 
blem which had come to stay. The Committee re- 
commended introduction of rationing forthwith in the 
larger cities and its gradual’ extension to all urban 
areas. It did-not recommend extension d rationing 
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' informal rationing in rural -areas, 


to rural areas mainly on practical grounds, namely - 
that “it would be impossible to take from the cultiva- 
tor an amount which would leave with him a ration 

equal. to that which might be' enforced in an urban 
area." * Hence, in rural aréas, especially in deficit rural 
areas, it recommended püblic distribution under a 
system of non-statutory or informal rationing. The 
Committee recommended public procurement on a 
scale adequate to meet the demands of the public 
distribution. 


Dependence on Imports gum 


. These recommendations were accepted and the 
food, administration functioned accordingly. for a 
period of four and half years until the end.of 1947 
when 54 million persons were sérved by statutory 
rationing and. another 90 million by other forms of 
public-distribution. On the whole the system func- 
tioned satisfactorily and fulfilled the immediate pur- 
pose for which it was set up. 

However, in the process, there emerged a. graye-cir- 
cumstance, the long-term implications of which were 


' not inimediately realised. The extension of rationing 


during this petiod progressively increased the Govern- 
ment’s commitments ‘to consumers. On the ‘other. 
hand, procurement `of internal supplies. failed to keep 
pacé "with the increased. commitments; i£ had, more or 
less stablized at 4.0 million tonnes of all foodgrains. 

This led to growing dependence, on the imported 
supplies of foodgrains. The imports of foodgrains 
during this period increased as follows: 1.6 million 
tonnes in 1944, 1.8 million tonnes in 1945, 2.6 million 
tonnes in 1946 and 2.7 million tonnes in 1947. The 
imports had to be paid for in foreign.exchange, and; 
because the imported. foodgrains were more expensive 
than the domestic foodgrains, their distribution had to 
be subsidised. You will thus see the beginning of 
our present problem in all its essential details. In 
order fo examine the situation, the Government 


- appointed in September 1947, the second, Foodgrains 


Policy Committee. 

Next five years, from, 1947 to 1951, the country. 
debated the question and- examined the problem of 
how to.nianage our food supplies without falling into 
permanent and growing dependence on, food import. 
The Eoodgrains Policy Committee (1947) expressed 
the view that the growing dependence on imports 
was built into the system of food controls. as- it then 
operated. It stated categorically. that under condi- 


: tions of overall shortage, it was impossible for any 


government. to undertake commitments to consumers 
on any scale and to meet them by. means of procure- 
ment of internal .supplies. 

It argued as follows: The starting point. of the, 
difficulty + was the fact that it was impossible to procure. 
from the producers. their entire marketable surplus. 


This was recognised by- the first Foodgrains Policy. - 


Committee (1943) as well. In fact, it was for. this 
reason that that Committee had recommended only 
This: meant that 


free or open market in foodgrains was permitted in the. 


rural areas, that is to say, the producing, áreas. 
Under conditions of shortage, the free. market ‘price 
would naturally rule above the. procurement price. 
This made: procurement increasingly. difficult which in 
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turn expanded the free market. 

The Foodgrains Policy Committee (1947) observ- 
ed: *A vicious circle is thus set up, the inevitable re- 
sult of which must be increasing maldistribution of 
available stocks, exaggeration of such shortages as 
may be- prevailing in parts of the country, a distorted 
and alarming picture of the imminence of famine 
entirely unjustified. by the'actual supply situation 
and general increase in the dissatisfaction of all sec- 
tions of the public with the measures taken by the 
government to deal with the food situation. The un- 
-desirable results of the vicious circle, we have describ; 
ed are many. Perhaps the most serious, among all 
of them is the demand thereby created for colossal 
: quantities of imports from abroad.” 

The. Committee concluded: “For these. reasons, 
we conclude that there must.be an entirely new 
' approach to the food -problem of this country. This: 
approach should be based on two main objectives. 
First, the dependence of the country,on imports 
from abroad should be liquidated by ‘orderly: and 
planed stages. Secondly, the commitments under- 
taken by the Governments of the country...... should 
be liquidated by similar orderly and. planned stages. 
Unless this policy is accepted immediately and the 
process of liquidation begun without delay, the pre- 
sent crisis will continue indefinitely...... The real 
solution is not imports or controls on procurement 
and distribution.. - Jt is only a substantial increase of 
domestic production within the earliest possible time 
that can solve the Indian food problem". 


Failure of Trial 


The policy recommended by the Committee- was 
given a trial. It failed. It failed because when with 
decontrol, prices of foodgrains began to rise, it be- 
came politically impossible to neglect the.rise in pric- 
es. The Government-had to do something and there 
was no alternative except to return to the controls as 
they prevailed in 1947. But the situation was far 
from satisfactory and the basic problem of controls, 
namely the gap between the commitments of public 
distribution and the procurement, persisted. 

Therefore, in February 1950, the Government 
appointed the Foodgrains Procurement Committee 
to examine the question. This Committee expressed 
an opinion that “decontrol has failed or is failing, not 
because. it has been tried and found wanting but be- 
cause it.has not been tried." Its diagnosis of the fail- 
ure of food controls was precisely.thé same as that 
of the Foodgrains Policy Committee (1947) namely, 
failure to procure from the producers their entire 
marketable surplus, consequent emergence of a free 
market with a free market price ruling above the 
procurement price leading to increased difficulties 
in procurement. 

Following on this diagnosis the Foodgrains Policy. 
Committee (1947) had. argued that this was inevitable 
and hence had advised a policy of complete decontrol. 
‘The Foodgrains Procurement . Committee (1950) 
following the same diagnosis, prescribed, the exact 
opposite policy,. namely, a logically consistent and 
completé system of controls which would leave no 
room for a free market whatever. The main elements 
of such a system of controls were : EUN procure- 
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ment at the village level, abolition of free market and 
of free movement of foodgrains outside the village and 
complete statutory or near-statutory rationing every- 
where. ^ . 

The policy was never tried because it was believed 
to be both administratively and politically impossible. 
At-the same time, the food situation continued to de- 
teriorate rapidly and it became obvious that the sys- 
tem of controls as it then prevailed was not equal to 
meet the worsening situation. The Korean War 
broke out in June 1950 and caused a boom in the 
commodity market the world over. This was coupled 
at home with a succession of natural calamities re- 
sulting in considerable damage to crops. In April 
1951, the general price level reached an all-time peak: 
This led to large-scale hoarding and profiteering. 

. Procurement became more difficult and the food 
administration became increasingly dependent on food 
imports. Finally, the needed imports went beyond 
our means to pay and the Government asked for food 
assistance from abroad. It came promptly in the 
form of a wheat loan of two million tonnes from the 
Government of the United States of America. This 
was a prelude to what becdme a normal policy five 
years later. ` ws 


Policy Alternatives’. 


Thus; from 1947 to 1951, for five years, we debated 
this question and we came up with two clear policy 
alternatives, namely, total control with complete or 
near-complete abolition of free market in foodgrains 
and total decontrol with complete free market in food- 
grains. We found both the alternatives politically 
not feasible, using the term politically in its widest 
connotation: "What appeared politically feasible was 
partial procurement, some rationing and some inform- 
al rationing. This gave the appearance of the 
Government doing something to meet the situation 
though it had proved to be inadequate-and ineffective. 
It was incapable of controlling the prices of foodgrains 
when there were heavy pressures~in the economy 
pushing the prices up. It had also become clear that 
the policy inevitably led to growing dependence on 
food imports and finally forced the Government to 
beg for food aid from abroad. US ae 

It was because of this feeling of uneasiness regard- 
ing our dependence on food imports and food aid, 
that it was decided to give another trial to the policy 
of complete decontrol and an opportunity was soon 
provided. With the signing of the treaty in Korea, 
the world-wide commodity boom abated. The 
crops in 1952-53 were good and the prices of foodgrains 
fell. The Government seized this opportunity 
and decided to relax the controls. Fortunately, the 
crops in 1953-54 were even better and the Govern- 
ment finally decided to remove all controls and adopt 


a policy of complete decontrol Thus a choice be- , 


{tween the two policy alternatives, debated for years 
[was finally made. — i | 
The policy of complete decontrol worked well 
enough for another year and in May 1955, we had 
the lowest prices of foodgrains in recent years. Never- 
theless, every one knew that the string of good luck 
would not continue indefinitely and that the basic 


problem would again emerge inm its familiar form. 
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It happened in 1955. The millet crop that year was 
poor and prices began to rise. The prices continued 
to rise throughout 1956 and the debate between the 
two policy alternatives, namely complete decontrol 
and complete control, would have started all over 
again. 


Beginning of New Policy 


However, a new factor had now entered the situa- 
tion and-a new policy was taking shape. The Govern- 
ment had discovered large stocks of surplus food- 
grains in the United States and in August 1956, had 
signed an agreement for importing 3.1 million tonnes 
of wheat and 0.19 million tonnes of rice under ‘the 
PL 480 during the next three yers. The Food Depart- 
ment of the Government of India had a shrewd 
hunch that they had finally discovered the solution to 
the food problem. But they wanted an independent 
expert confirmation of the same. So, in June 1957, 
the Government appointed the Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee. This was the beginning of a new phase 
of our food problem which lasted for ten years from 
1957 to 1966. 5 

: The new policy was to import as much food as 
possible' under the PL 480, which meant dependence 
not only on food imports paid for, but on food aid 
from the United States. The strategy was to bring 
down the prices. of foodgrains in the country . by 
releasing these supplies in unlimited quantities at the 
lowest possible price or in other words, as the Govern- 
ment described it, by creating a *psychology of abun- 
dance’ in the country. The Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee (1957) fully endorsed this policy. The 
Committee explicitly recognised that *the food pro- 
blem was likely to remain with us for a long time to 
come" and emphatically stated that "assurance of 
continued imports of certain quantities of foodgrains 
will constitute the very basis of a successful food 
policy for-some years to ‘come.” ; 

This is crucial. Therefore, let me quote more 
fully : *We would like to emphasize in this context 
that it will not be possible for the country either to 
build up necessary reserve stocks or: to meet the re- 
quirements of the vulnerable groups of the populà- 
tion without substantial imports during the next few 
years... We feel that it would be to ‘our advantage 
to take fairly large quantities of wheat and some 
quantities of rice from the US under PL 480. 
For imports under such concessional terms not only 
relieve us of our immediate foreign exchange commit- 
ments but also help us to build a rupee fund which 

“can be utilised for development purposes... That 
assured supply of foodgrains-from abroad would 
enable the formulation of a stable and long-term food 
policy needs no emphasis. In fact, assurance of 
-continued imports of certain quantities of foodgrains 
will constitute the very basis of a successful food 
policy for some years to come.": jet 

Thus a stable and long-term food policy emerged 
and it promised to be a successful one, It was poli- 
tically acceptable and it did not cost anything finan- 
cially to the Government. Indeed, as the Govern- - 
ment saw, it could earn rupees in the bargain. Ad- 
ministratively it was the easiest thing to operate. 
' Within:a year, the. Government set up a distributive 
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widespread network of fair price shops in the country. 
It is worth reminding ourselves of the size it has rea-. 
ched and the manner in which ithas expanded recently. 
The total distribution of foodgrains through this system 
was 4.1 million tonnes in 1962, 4.8 million tonnes in 
1963, 8.4 million tonnes in 1964 and 9.8 million 
tonnes in 1965. The figure for 1966 should be in the 
neighbourhood of 12 million tonnes. The Foodgrains 
Policy Committee (1966) desires that .this system 
should be further strengthened especially in deficit 
rural areas. If this is done; the quantities distributed 
through this system may reach 15 million tonnes. 


Nature of Commitments * 


Let us now see the nature of these commitments 
of the public distribution. The commitments under the 
statutory rationing of about 3.0 million tonnes are 
fixed and obligatoy. In addition, the requirements of 
Kerala where the informal rationing closely approxi- 
mates statutory rationing must also be considered as 
fixed and obligatory. These amount to 1.5 million 
tonnes. Thus there is a fixed and obligatory commit- 
ment of 4.5 million tonnes. The requirements of the 
system of fair price shops running alongside a free 
market are additional. These are not fixed but depend 
very much upon the difference between the issue 
price in the fair price shops and the open market price 
in the neighbourhood. The wider this difference, the 
greater is.the demand on the. fair price shops. This is 
well described in the Report of the Study Team on 
Fair. Price Shops (1966), Let me quote at length: 

“The distribution of foodgrains through the fair 


price shops proceeds along the following lines. Cer- 


tain foodgrains are available in the fair price shops 
at specified and more or less fixed prices and in given 
quantities to each consumer...... ‘Nevertheless, 
not every consumer prefers the grains available in 


fair price shops even if their price were substant- . 
ially below the free market price of equivalent grains. . 


The reasons are what are called consumer preferences 


for qualities of grains and relative conveniences of . 


the two systems of distribution. Given these what they 
are, for a given difference between the price in the 
` fair price shops and the free market price, there is 
only a certain class of consumers which opts for 
. the fair price shops, either partially or wholly, in pre- 
ference to the free market. This determines the quan- 
tity that is issued through the fair price shops. For a 
given difference between the free market price and the 
prices in the fair price shops we may term this quantity 
the ‘equilibrium’ level of the issues, in the sense that 
it would not change unless the difference between the 
two prices widened or narrowed down either because 
of a change in the free market price or a change in 
the price in the fair price shops. : 

“When the difference between the price in the fair 
price shops and the free market price widens, let us 
suppose through a rise in the free market price, the. 
number of consumers opting for the fair price shops 
and their dependence on these shops increase. This 
leads to an incréase in the issues through the fair. 
price shops until the issues are stabilized at a new equi- 
librium level. It should be noted that at the new equi- 
librium, the issues are larger than before but the diffe- 
rnce between the free market price and the price inthe 
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fair price shops is also larger than before. In fact, as 


` we saw, the larger issues are a direct consequence of 


a wider difference. 

“In a similar manner, when the difference between 
the price in the fair price shops and the free market 
price narrows down, say, through a fall in the free 
market price, a number of consumers leave the fair 
price shops and return to the free-market. This causes 
a decline in the issues through the fair sprice shops 
until the issues are stabilized at a new equilibrium 
level. At the new equilibrium level, the issues are sm- 
aller and nevertheless the difference between the fair 
price shop price and the free market price is narrower. 
In fact, the smaller issues are a direct consequence of 
the narrower difference.” 

Thus the requirements of the fair price shops are 
not fixed. They depend upon the difference between 
the price in the fair price shops and the free market 
price. They also do not involve any statütory com- 
mitment on the.part of the Government and there is 
no legal obligation to meet these requirements. If the 
fair price shops cannot meet the demands on them, 
the Government is in a position to point to the ex- 
istence of a free open market besides. This is of course 
formally true and indeed is the reason why the com- 
mitments under the fair price shops are considered 
to be less rigid and hence preferable to those under 


.& system of statutory rationing. 


No Difference in Practice 


However, in practice, especially in a situation 
of rising prices when the demand on fair price shops 
builds up rapidly, there is no real difference between 
the commitments of statutory rationing and of fair 
price shops. Once you have a fair price shop, it is 
practically impossible to refuse to meet minimum 
needs of the people when they approach the shop. In 
fact, there is nothing more disastrous than to put up 
a ‘no stocks’ sign on a fair price shop. Hence, once 
you have a system or fair price shops, you must meet 
its legitimate requirements. They may fluctuate with 
changes in the free market price, but for that reason 
they are not less demanding. Recent expansion of 
the distribution throügh the fair price shops, over two- 
and-half times in four or five years, has occurred 
precisely under such real pressures and not under ` 
any statutory commitments. 

Hence, the public procurement must be equal to 
meet all these commitments of the public distribution, 
fixed commitments under statutory or near-statutory 
rationing and the fluctuating but equally pressing 
commitments under the fair price shops. If the open 
market price of foodgrains remains not much above 
the issue price in the fair price shops, the demand on 


. the fair price shops may be very small, say even less 


than one million tonnes. Oni the other hand, ifthe open 
market price. rules very much above the issue price 
on the fair price shops, as at present, the 
demand on the fair price shops may run as high 
as 10 million tonnes. If we add to these the fixed coni- 
mitments of the statutory and near-statutory ration- 
ing, we see that the total commitments of the public 
distribution system may fluctuate between 5.0 mill- 
iontonnes and say 15.0 million tonnes. Whatever 
they are, public procurement must meet them. 
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We should now ask the question: Is the public pro- 
curement envisaged by the Foodgrains Policy Com- 
mittee (1966) capable of meeting the commitments of 
the public-distribution of this order? We should remind 
ourselves that we have never procured more than 
5.0 million tonnes of foodgrains-in any year, either 
recently or 30 years ago. We should, therefore, con- 
sider the quesion carefully. As we have seen, the open , 
market price plays a crucial role in determining the 
total requirements of the public distribution. If the 
market price remains close to the issue price in 
the fair price shops, the demands on the fair 
price shops can be very small and the public procure- 
ment may be able to meet them in addition to the 
fixed commitments under statutory rationing. On 
the other hand, if the open market price remains much 
abovethe issue price in the fair price shops, the 
demands of the public distribution may go beyond the 
capacity of the public procurement. Thus whether 
the public procurement will meet the demands of the 
public distribution depends upon whether the entire 
operation namely, public procurement and public 
distribution, bring down the open market price and 
keep it close to the price in the fair price shops. 

Many people believe it to be so, namely that a 
system of public procurement and public distribution 
helps to bring down the price in the open market and 
they point to earlier or more recent experience. Even 
the Foodgrains Policy Committee (1966) while review- 
ing the food policy during the last three years, ob- 
serves: “One thing is clear. It would have been extre- 
mely difficult, but for the policies of public procure- 
ment and public distribution adopted, to maintain 
supplies, to large sections of the population and 
large areas of the country.” Later, the Committee. 
admits that the public distribution was undertaken in 
large part, almost to the extent of 75 per cent, not th- 
rough public procurement but through imports. We 
should therefore attribute the good effects not to the 
policies of public procurement and' public distribution 


but to the policy of public distribution of large supplies _ 


not procured internally. In.other words, we should 
attribute the good effects to the policy of public dis- 
tribution without public procurement, in short, to 
the additional supplies brought into the economy. 


Es 


Import And Procurement 


Indeed, this was essentially the policy advocated 
by the Foodgrains Enquiry Committee (1957). This 
Committee had seen most clearly the difference bet- 
ween distribution with procurement and distribution 
without procurement and had stated: *From the point 
of view of food administration, import has a certain 
advantage over procurement. All the imported grain 
comes into the hands of the authorities and the entire 
amount is available for- distribution. On the other 
hand, procurement can only be a fraction of the produc- 
tion." It is this policy which can bring many immediate 
results and it is essentially this policy which was in 
operation during the last three years namely 1964-66. 
It is quite wrong to describle the policy during 1964- 
66 as a policy of public procurement and public dis- 
tribution. 

The Foodgrains Policy Committee (1966) has 
. emphasized that this policy can no longer be pursued, 
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Let me quote: “We have assumed not only that im- 
ports will taper off during the next four or five years, 
but that, by the end of the Fourth Plan, we shall have 
no imports of foodgrains at all. They will be stopped 
'by the other countries as a result of their policies or 
dispensed with by usas a result of ours.” Further 
the Committee has warned that *to the extent that 
imports are available, within the interval, they 
must be used mainly for building reserves.” 

The implications of the above should be clearly 
understood and unequivocally stated. They are no 
more and no less than that in future, beginning almost 
immediately, the requirements of the public distribution 
must be met entirely by the public procurement in 
other words, that no more will be publicly distributed 
than can be publicly procured. It means that the policy 
of public procurement and public distribution will 
no more bring into the economy additional supplies 
of foodgrains; it will merely procure part of the given 
supplies at a fixed price and distribute it to a chosen 
class of consumers at a fixed and relatively low price. 

1 


Economic Logic 


Let us now ask the question : Can such a system 
of public procurement and public distribution, which 
brings no additional supplies into the économy help 
bring down the open market price and keep it close 
to the issue price in the fair price shops? Thus stated, 
the answer to the question is simple, No. This. is 
simple economic logic and has been accepted in one 
form or another by all the expert committees. 

I have already mentioned that the fact of diver- 
gence between thé procurement price and the open 
market price was commented upon extensively both 
by the Foodgrains Policy Committee (1947) and the 
Foodgrains Procurement Committee (1950). The 
Foodgrains Enquiry Committee (1957) said that the 
procurement *gives spurt to the price level which does 
not get fully corrected when the procured quantity 
is released." $ E 

Recently, the Agricultural Prices Commissión in 
its Report on the Price Policy for Khariff cereals : 
1965-66, explicitly recognised this divergence while 
recommending a partial levy. It observed : “Under 
the system, the farmer will no doubt have the grievan- 
ce that a part of his product is being requisitioned at . 
prices lower than the market prices. But his resis- 
tance to the levy would be much less, if the levy price 
is not unrealistic and he is free to sell the rest of his 
marketable surplus at the market price." Thus the 
Commission clearly suggested that what the farmer 
would lose on the levy, he would make up in the free 
market : f 

‚The latest Foodgrains Policy Committee (1966) 
has recommended that “Government should fix pro- 
curement prices for acquisition of a stock and not ma- 
ximum prices for trade transactions" for the simple . 
reason that “all experience suggest that these maxima 
are unenforceable unless backed by stocks available 
with Government" which stocks, in the final analysis 
must be additional supplies brought from abroad. 

Thus the fact of divergence between the control 
price and the free market price is well established and 
universally admitted. The analytical explanation is 
well stated by the Study Team on Fair Price Shops 
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(1960), Let me quote: “When no additional supp- 
lies are available from outside, the essence of fair 
price distribution is to withdraw a part of the total 
supplies from the market and to distribute it at a price 
below the price prevailing in the residual market. 
This does not and obviously cannot add to the total 
supplies. .On.the other hand, it augments the de- 
mand to the extent that a part of the supplies is made 
available at a lower price. Our concern is then to 
examine the effect that this operation would have on 
the ‘residual’ market, that is to say the market in 
which the residual supplies are marketed...... Once 
the point is firmly understood that the fair price dis- 
tribution per se does not add to the total market supply 
it requires only an elementary analysis of the supply- 
demand positions to show that if the ‘fair’ price is 
fixed’ below the ‘supply-demand’ price that would 
otherwise rule in the “total market, the price in the 
*residual' market would be higher than that in the 
‘total’ market. It may also be demonstrated analy- 
tically that the lower is fixed the fair price, the higher 
wil rule the residual market price." 


Jf this analysis is accepted it strikes at the root 
-of the capacity of the public procurement to meet the 
demands of the public distribution. As I have explai- 
ned, the demand of the public distribution as envisaged 
by the Foodgrains Policy Committee (1966) may be 
anything from 5:0 to 15.0 million tonnes depending 
upon how far the open market price rules above the 
issue price in the fair price shops. The higher it rules, 
the larger will be the requirements of the public dis- 
tribution. On the other hand, itis easy to see, andI 
suppose it will be readily admitted, that whatever be 
the method of procurement, the higher the free 
market price, the more difficult it is to procure given 
quantities at a given price. Thusa free market price 
ruling high above the issue price in the fair price 
shops, increases the demands of the public distribu- 
tion and at the same time makes the public procure- 
ment more difficult. . The converse is true when 
the free market price remains close to the issue price 
in the fair price shops. In such a situation, the de- 
mands of the public distribution diminish and at the 
same time procurement becomes easier. In other 
iie procurement is most difficult when it is most 
needed. 


Hence, in the first instance, it seems.that it will.be 
difficult through the public procurement to meet the 
demands of the public distribution if what is called 
‘reasonable’ price for the consumers is kept far too 
below the ruling price in the free market. 
in a situation of rising prices, which may arise because 
of general inflationary pressures in the economy, the 
demands of the public distribution will increase, the 
public procurement will become more difficult and it 

"will be almost impossible to meet through the public 
procurement, the demands of the public distribution. 


Role of Imports 


Because we wish to end our dependence on im- 
ports, we should realize the role they played in our 
food policy until now especially during the last three 
years. As I have mentioned, our food imports am- 
- ounted to 6.3 million tonnes in 1964, 7.5 million tonnes 
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Secondly, | 


in 1965 and nearly 11.0 million tonnes in 1966. The 
imports met three-fourths of the commitments of our 
public distribution. If we desire to end our dependen- 
ce on the imports, we shall of course not have the 
imports. 


But that is not all. The imports played yet ano- 
ther role in our food policy. Because, the’ imports 
constituted a net additional supply in the market, 
they helped us bring down or at least hold in check the 
price in the open market and thus helped us to procure 
quantities we could procure. In the absence of addi- 
tional supplies, in the form of imports, it will be hence- 
forth impossible, as I have explained, to bring down 
the prices in the open market through the operation 
of public procurement and public distribution. That 
will make procurement even more difficult than it has 
been during the last three years. Thus, if we stop the 
imports, not only we shall not have the imports but 
even internal procurement will become difficult than 
ever before, 


z 


"Two Alternatives 


Hence, if we wish to stop imports, it may not do 
merely to continue the rest of our food policy as before. 
A viable food policy in the absehce of imports must, 
it seems, take one of the two courses. If we wish to 
procure at a fixed procuremént price and distribute at 
fixed consumer price making certain that the demands 
on our distribution system will not exceed the supplies, 
we can procure and at the same time ensure that we 
procure and distribute sufficiently large quantities 
to make the operation worthwhile, we shall have to 
adopt more and more compulsive methods of procure- 
ment, eliminate the private trade entirely and set up a 
strict and vigilant rationing system so that the national 
shortage may be equitábly distributed. 


Alternatively, we shall have to revise our price 


+ 


policy, make -the procurement price conducive to . 


greater procurement and the distribution price so as 
to ensure that the demands on our distribution system 
do not outrun our surpluses. We have not found the 
first alternative politically feasible ; we should there- 
fore consider the second. 


(To be Concluded Next Week ) 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


Leftist Alternative To Gaullism 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


rpas French elections are over 
and the results aro ^ being 
studied carefully in the Western 
capitals, for the next election in 
1972 may be a crucial one for 
France. For de Gaulle, who is 
' now 77, may not be there to lead 
the Gaullists. And the Gaullists 
without de Gaulle is an anachron- 
ism. In fact, like Peter, Paul 
and Martin in Swift's Tale of a 
Tub, the Gaullist mantle has been 
inherited by all parties in France; 
they only add frills and knots 
to it. 

In 1972 France will emerge 
either as a powerful factor in the 
West if the Left wins, or relapse 


into the kind of instability which. 


characterised France before the 
advent of de Gaulle, if the Right 
wins. But even this alternative 
seems doubtful, for what had 
happened in this election was the 
destruction of the Right, the 
Democratic Centre party of 
Lecanuet. As for the Gaullist 
UNR party, it has done badly, 
though its total vote has remained 
stable at 37.40 per cent. This 
happened because of the peculi- 
arities of the French. election 
system. 


Strength of Unity 


After the first ballot on March 
5, it looked the Gaullist had 
secured a lead of 100 seats by a 
simple majority. And yet in the 


second ballot on March 12, 


when the divided votes were cast, 
more often victory went to tlie 
Left. Thus, many Gaullist 
candidates who had simple 
majority failed to win, whereas 
men like Mendes France who had 


been trailing behind forged ahead: 


to victory. The only explanation 
for this is to be found in the 
strength of the Left unity that was 
established -between Francois 
Mitterrand’s Left-wing Federa- 
tion (socialists) and the Comm- 
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' wing 


. Minister 


unists, This unity has survived 


in spite of the many problems: 


which.erose at local levels. 
The  .Gaullists have thus 
emerged with a bare 244 seats 
to maintain their majority in the 
National Assembly of 486 
seats, losing 38 seats. The Left- 
Federation has increased 
its share from 89 to 116, while 
the Communists ‘have done 
better—they secured -73 | seats 
againit their earlier 4] seats. 
Lecenuet's ^ Democratic Centre 
suffered heavily, for it lost 11 seats 
of its earlier 38 seats and is there- 


fore unable to form a parliamen- z 


tary group. 

Both the Independent Con- 
servatives and Left Independents 
have’ managed to keep :their 
strength, though the latter has 
lost a few seats. This is under- 
standable in view of the Left 
unity established this time. The 
Independent Conservatives are 
likely to vote with*the Gaullist 


UNR party as they have done 


before. 
Noted Casualties 


Among the casualties in the 
Gaullist ranks, special mention 
should be made of Foreign 
Couve de Murville 
and Armed Forces Minister 
Messmer, both considered as 
experts in their fields. It is 
reported that de Gaulle might 


- total vote has not 
. correspondingly. 


keep his Foreign Minister by some , 


device as he has ably served the 


General. 


After all the din and battle of 
the election, the French political 
scene has not altered much, 


though the number of seats held ` 


by the Left in the National As- 
sembly has  inoreased. The 
French Communists still have the 
persistent support of about 25 
per cent of the electorate. An- 
other 20 per cent has been tradi- 


tionally held by: the Socialists. 


Thus the French Left has com- 
manded about 45 per cent of the 
electorate and this position has 
notchanged. What enabled them 


.to secure more seats in the As- 


sembly this time was their unity. 
‘Francois Mitterrand's Left- 
wing Federation and the Comm- 
unists, as also Mendes France's 
Socialist Unity Party agreed to 
stand down for any candidate 
who had the better chance at the 
election. Similarly, Lecanuet's 
Democratic Centre also agreed 
to stand down for the Mitterrand 
candidates (but. not’ for the: 
Communists) if they had a fair 


chance against their Gaullist 
rivals. p 
Obviously, this unity was 


forged not on the basis of a 
common election platform but 
to organise the anti-Gaullist vote. 
As a result, the decks have 


certainly been cleared for a 
direct- confrontation - between 
the Left and Gaullists. Jacques 


. Fauvet of Le Monde sees in the 


present trends the desire of the 
people for a simplified party 
system, which must lead to the 


attrition of the Centre. The gain, 


of course, will be shared by both 
the Left and Right parties. 


Communist Advance 


The Communist Party made 
substantial progress in the 
National Assembly, though the 
increased 
its pre- 
election Congress held from 
January 4, the CP had “unity of 
the Left" as its chief slogan. 
It is symbolic that the Congress 
was held in Levallois-Perret, 
a municipality which it won on 
the basis of a popular Left 
Front. There were 700 delegates 
from all over France, they looked 
young and were obviously from 
the working class. If there was 
onething to be said of them, 
they were a’ determined people. 
This was understandable, for in ^. 
working for the unity of the Left, 
the Communists themselves 
could not go into it disunited. ' 
This factor was well understood- 
by the delegates. e 

The French CP has mot: 
suffered under the Fifth Republic. 
The membership is reaching the 
500,000 mark. What is signi- 
ficant about the vitality of the 


At 
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Party is its current optimism. 
Though membership has not gone, 
up greatly the Party cells have; 
increased considerably. This is a’ 
tribute to ` organisation. The 
dividends will come . preséntly.' 
The Party is increasingly coming 
under the influence of the young: 
workers. (Workers - constitute 
60 per cent of the Party member-'. 
ship today). The white-collar 


and professional groups have. a. 


less dominant. position ‘today. 
About 40 per cent of the members 

-are . under '- forty. Obviously, 
they are post-war entrants to-the 
Party. : 


Implications | of- Gaullism du 


The unity of the Left and its 
determination to oust de Gaulle 
-from power have several implica- 
‘tions. In its attitude to de Gaulle, 
the French. CP position is not 
exactly that .of Moscow. But it 
is;-important, to remember that 
both the Socialists and Comm- 
unists support.de Gaulle’s foreign 
policy. .. The. Frarico-Soviet 
entente is also based on . the 

. common: elements in the foreign. 
policy. — - Therefore, foreign 
policy hardly figured during the 
election. The . Left concent- 
rated on the shortcomings of the 


- cultàral Common Market;" 


Gaullist ‘régime in the economic 
and social~welfare fields, parti- 
cularly in education, housing and 
social insurance. The Left has 


legitimate grievances here and. the - 


voting reflected" this.. 


Indeed the foreign policy of , 


France can be embarrassing to the 
Left in some fields; for the Comm- 
unists and Socialists do not agree 
on all aspects of de Gaulle’s 
foreign policy. The Mitterand 
Socialists have already said ` that 
if they come to power they would 
re-open negotiations on “‘an agri- 
they 
are in favour of Britain joining 


the EEC. There are other points | 


of embarrassment too, bur' more 
to the Left than: to de Gaulle. 
For example, the Left is in favour 
of signing the Moscow Test Ban 


. Treaty, to take part in the “Geneva 


Disarmament talks and to discuss 

‘the plan for a non-proliferation- 
treaty. These - go diréctly 
against’ Gaullist embitions. in the 
nuclear field. 

The Left; however, i$ in favour 
of the Gaullist initiative to 
bring about understanding with 

. the Soviet Union, independence 
from’ the ‘domination of the 
United States in Europe and with- 
drawal from France’s commit- 


PATIL’S HOUR OF CRISIS (Continued from page 9) 


Meanwhile Sri Patil's activities appeared to have 
caused some concern to his circle of sycophants in the 
They seem to have'de-: 
veloped the feeling that if Sri Patil succeeds ultimately 
in his search for pastures new, they themselves might 
be left high and dry. And on-top of that they would 
be called upon. to work for a candidate who cannot 
attract-large-scale funds from certain 
home and abroad, or even CIA-sponsored: posters, 
leaflets and the like, although they can count on the 
Shiv Sena doing its ‘best by way of burning huts and 


Bombay Pradesh Congress. 


breaking up hotel furniture. 


Should Sri Patil be loyal to his loyal supporters 


sources at . vate interests. 


be delectable. 


Liens in NATO. They are- also 


in agreement with de- Gaulle's 
Vietnam policy. The Socialists: 
support: thé proposal to unify. 
Vietnam and neuiralise- it. -The 
Communists arc not in disagree-- 
mént with this policy. However,’ 
the Socialists and Communists” 
are- not united over their policy: 
towards West Germany. "Both 
have several reservations. ^-^ 


Headache - -for US uvyc 
- The fact that, the Right has 


disiippeared as a force-in France 


is significant, for they alone were 
in-favour of closer relations with 
the United States. Thus” it is- 


clear that there was hardly any . 


-opposition to de Gaulle over his 
foreign policy among the p*ople. 
His foreign: policy is de Gaulle's 
legacy to France, and even" though 
thé “Gaullists may : disappear 
after-de Gaulle ceases’ to be in 
power, his. foreign pclicy will 
survive. Nor is de Gaulle likely ' 
to ‘give up this policy during the, 
current term even though he 
and his party enjoy less support. 
in the country today. “This is 
the, most significant fact which: 
has emerged from this election. 
There is nothing in it for the. 
Americans to take heart. 


who were at least ‘oval in prosperity or r should he 
throw in his lot with others who do not seem to be 
inclined to be so affectionate towards him in his: 
hour of crisis? This is the dilemma of Sri Pàtil- 
On his decision hangs the fate of at least.one discredi- 
. ted politician, not to speak of the many who will 
have to find suitable substitute to look after their pri- 


But the most pitiable are s ibas who havé been 
so-cruelly deprived of the crumbs: for them it is not 
easy to find so rich-a table the leavings on which will 
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THE BUDGET AND ECONOMIC DIRECTION 


defence sector, asa result of. de- : 


valuation. T 


Incidentally, .'. when caught. in; i 


in a mess, the Government, backéd " 


leum t 

. While it has no money to 
neutralise the effect of devaluation 
‘on the poor man’s food, it has 


out of its promise and withdrew __ resources, to..subsidise. motorists _. 


partial subsidy from imported 
-foodgrains spents. This 


action speaks;volume about the ` 


simple . 


“and air travellers in the country. 
While it is contemplating to in- 
crease railway fares, it turns down. 


intentions .and character of the -the rightful suggestion of the 
Government. The first thing that’, the State-owned Indian Airlines 


thé Government thought was to “Corporation. to. increase..air.fares.... . The 


withdraw - ‘subsidy from imported-: to meet the loss resulting from 


foodgrains “atid not from petro- devaluation. munna aa aem hel 
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(Continued from. page I) x 
roducts. . re 


Itis more than obvious that 
this. Government wantsto butt- 
ress the few and solve the present 
economic crisis by further squeez- 
ing. the. poor in the country...Dr.. 
Ram Manohar Lohia was not wide.. 
off the mark when he said that; 
ten millions in this country . ride: 
over. the shoulder of Te million: 
Indians. : y 
- budget. and.. ~ economic 
policies of the Goovernment owy 
p this. process, A 
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ABOLISHING LAND REVENUE (Contined from page 12) 


It means inter-sectoral imbalance 
in bearing the tax burden. 

As Dr. A.M. Khusro has 
shown, the tax paying capacity 
of agricultural sector has increased 
proportionately more than non- 
agricultural sector. It means 
that within the agricultural sector, 
rich peasants who have marketable 

- surplus and are the main benefici- 
aries of the rise in prices continue 
to pay land revenue in proportion 

: to the small holders. The old rates 
of tax therefore are becoming in- 
-creasingly favourable to the rich 
peasant. : 


The abolition of land revenue 


altogether therefore is not de- 
sirable. It will further increase 
the imbalance of tax burden 
between agricultural and. non- 
agricultural sectors and deprive the 
State Government of much 
wanted finance for development. 

It is however another pro- 
position that so far as the agri- 
cultural sector as a whole is 
concerned, the tax burden may be 
increased, but small holders 
(with no or very meagre market- 
able surplus) who are suffering 
from. inflationary injustices, may 
be relieved of this burden. 

From this, it emerges that 
the land revenue on one group 
of holdings hás to be abolished; 
in the case of another group it has 
to be increased, and possibly for 
a third category it can continue 
at the present rates. For this'a 
tentative structure may be 
suggested, and this can provide 
the guidelines. The exact limits 
will have to be worked from state 
to state. 

(a) The figures of land dis- 

tribution 
holds» by size of holding 


among  house-, 


are based on N.S.S. 8th 

round. - 

(b) The present amount of 
Land Revenue has been 
assumed to be uniformaly 
distributed over all types 
of land giving a total 

. of Rs. 120 crores. 
First, the land revenue on 

holdings of’ less than four acers’ 

should be abolished altogether. 

This means that 16 per cent of the 

agricultural land, owned by 53 

per cent of rural households gets 

exemption from this payment. 

The States “will incur a gross 

revenue loss of about Rs. 20 crores. 

In net terms it will be less than this 

because.the collection costs get 

considerably reduced. 

Secondly, households owning 
land between five to fifteen acres 
should be 'left  undistrubed. 
Farm mianagement’ studies have 
shown that this size of holding 
is the most economical to work 
with.family labour and a pair of 
bullocks: ` Also, the ‘inputs are 
put to the best use in this size. 

Thirdly; holdings between 15 
and 30 acres are also of an-econo- 
mical size and have a good margin 
for .marketable surplus. The 
doubling. of  the.rate of land 
revenue will’ still leave good 
margin for investment in their 
cost. 'The revenue gain from this 


: group will more than compensate 


the loss from the first category. ‘ 

Thirdly, holdings above 30 
acres ‘are least efficiently operated 
from the point of view óf per-acre 
yields. This is also approxi- 
mately the size of ceiling on 
holdings in the States where such 
a law has been passed. It may 
be suggested that the rate of 
revenue should be made here 


Many experts 


revenue, 
-detrimented step. Relief. to the 


four times of the existing rate. 
The yield from this group will 
become as much as the total 
amount of land revenue from all 
the land, even after leaving some 
margin for the fact that the 
larger holdings are comparatively 
poorer in quality and are assessed 
for land revenue at a lower rate. 
Further, in case it leads to the 
breaking up of the farms, that 
would be welcome from the- 
point of economy and efficiency. 


Tax relief to the lowest land- : 
holding group would add to thc . 
inflationary tendency in the econo- 
my. Money demand for goods' 
to the extent of the tax relief 
will increase. The increased 
demand will largely be for food, 
which is already difficult to obtain. | 
This might well happen, and 
to the extent it does, the need 
for compulsory procurement and 
some sort of statutory rationing, 
considering the whole country 
as one unit, should be stressed. 
in agricultural 
economics hold that monopoly 
state trading in foodgrains is the 
only way out of the present 
difficulties on the food front. 


The total .abolition- of- land 
theréfore will- ‘be -a 


lowest group of land-holders, 
say upto five acres, is well deserv- 
ed. The good .psychological 
moment of positive tax relief 
to 70 per cent of land holdérs and 
leaving 23 per cent undisturbed 
is the right time for placing addi- 
tional burden on the undertaxed 
rich, the richest sector, compris- 
ing nine per cent or land-holders. 
(This opportunity in no case: is 
to be wasted.’ 





^, TABLE II - 


Land Revenue Incidence by the Size of Agricultural holdings : Present and Proposed. ` 





Rs. (Crores) | 








Land Acres Percentage Percentage ° 2E Rs. (Crores) 
i f Households Area fiv Income at pre- ' Income at pro- ` 
7 sent rates . posed Rate .. 
0.00 22 .0 0 20 
0—5 53 16 19.2 0 
5—15 ` 18 32 -38.4 38.4 
15—30 05 “23 27.6 55.2 
30 and above SRL 02 29 34.8 1392. 
5 100 . 100 120 232.8 . 
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0 final aim can only be a classless society 
-" with equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of co-gperation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 
—ultimately a world order. Everything that 
. comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will often 


be necessary. 
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joy to enjoy the beauty of Nature.. 


P “You too should take Sadhana's 
wonderful medicine, two teaspoonsfull 
of Mritasanjibani mixed with four . 
teaspoons of Mahadraksharista (six years AK 
old), twice a day after meals, to keep i 
you in good health. They remove 
weariness, increase the appetite and. 
digestive powers and help you get rid 
‘of cough and cold. > 
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When the health is good, one looks i 
forward travelling, with a heart full of = > . (e 
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MORARJPS SWATANTRA LINE . 


[Hose who had deluded themselves into believing 

that because he fought ‘Srimati: Indira Gandhi and 

` secured Deputy Prime Ministership with Sri Kamaraj’s 
blessings, Sri-Morarji Desai would bring about changes 

for the better in economic policy will be having second 

thoughts after Sr Desai’s recent performances. Per- 

haps Sri Desai is less to be blamed for-this disillusion- 


ment than the new admirers who chose to forget his - 


. record in the ‘past, his dogmatic conservatism and 
resistance both to new ideas and to popular feelings. 
In his speeches on the Interim Budget as well as at 
his press conference last week, Sri Morarji Desai 
made it clear that he would be as Reactionary a Finance 
Minister as this country has ever had. He will in 
fact.be a Congress Finance Minister carrying out 
Swatantra policies with gusto. à 
Prior to his choice as Deputy Prime Minister, 


Sri Desai has been eloquent on the urgency of ending ' 


* dependence on foreign countries, particularly America, 
_ and protested vehemently against the activities of Big 


Business houses. -Once in office he finds himself 


unable to accept even the Gandhian conceptthat the 
poor should be freed of tax burdens while the rich 
should pay more. He has no hesitation in equating 
the rich with the poor on the spurious plea that even 
if all the. wealth of the rich -wére taken away and 
. distributed it would not improve matters. In other 
words,.he has given clear warning that under his dis- 
pensation the poor will be taxed more and more, 
. while tlie Big Business housés can expect the policy 
of appeasement and concessions. to be improved 
upon, He was angry with certain Big Business houses 
for having preferred Srimati Gandhi to him, but that 
does not mean that his basic loyalties have changed 
in any way. dd - . ' 

As for foreign aid, Sri Desai has made it abun- 
dantly clear that he will depend on it as much as his 
predecessors, perhaps more. His Interim Budget 
indicates that:for the Fourth Plan he banks on assis- 
tance from aborad, mainly from the USA, for anything 
between 60 and 70 per cent of requirements. This 
proportion is certainly far higher than it ever was in 
the past. He has also indicated. his preference for 
aid, and to make this evident he has gone out of his 
way to launch a wholly uncalled-for attack on the 
Socialist countries and their internal economic struc- 


.maintained by the Socialist countries for 


tures. Even if he had wanted to- placate the 
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plan of action. 


Americans there was no need for him, as the spokesman 
of the Government,to seek to allienatecountries which _ 
have not only been friendly to us but "have helped 


.considerably to make India- strong in key and basic 


industries. He has even sought to defénd the misuse 
of PL 480 counterpart funds for political purposes. 
by trying to equate these funds with therupee accounts 
trading 
purposes. This is obviously a mischievous attempt 
to makeitappear that the two are on the same footing 
and are being used for similar purposes. He should. 
atleast have had the decency to state clearly the amo- 
unts involved, the nature of ageements relating to 
them and the manner in which they are’ being used. 
That he did not. ; 
It is.significant that Sri Desai evaded the most 


-~ crucial questions raised during the debate on the In- 


terim Budget, including some referred to by mérübers 


-ofhisownparty. Banknationalisationisan example; 


so is a Congress member's vigorous plea to ‘break the 
stranglehold of the tycoons and the grip over the 
economy secured by the bureaucracy. The funda- 
mental. issues raised in connection with the promised 
goal of usliering in democratic socialism went unans- 
wered. Even on the question of nationalizing the 
export-import trade $ ri Desai did not deignto provide 
ananswer. Ontheotherhand,hehad no hesitation 
in hinting at the possibility of a. wage freeze. and 
retrenchment. He tried to equate wage: freeze with 
dividend freeze, conveniently glossing over the fact 
that a dividend freeze only. meant that the funds would 


-be.ploughed back into the industry without entailing 


any long-term loss to the shareholder, while a wage 
freeze would reduce the already low purchasing. power 
of labour without anythingin return. "Even anassu- 
rance that prices would be. brought down first-was not 
forthcoming. 

The duty of the progressives in thé’ Opposition as 
well as in the. Congress is,quite clear. _ Little can- be 
achieved for the common people by asking questions 
or making points in Parliamentso long as the Govern- 
ment is in the hands of friends of the vested interests. 
A mass movement has to be built up without much 
delay to: make the Government bend to the popular 
will: This can be achieved only by the progressive 
elements coming together and: working.out a: definite 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


rpe rainbow which appeared 
over Parliament House in mid- 
March vanished as the week ad- 
vanced. The Masani volte-face in 
the Central Hall when the Presi- 
dent arrived was followed by the 
Madhok exposure and eventually 
by Swatantra desertion of the 
battle lines at the end of the no- 
confidence debate. 

By now the rainbow had shed 
its varied hues. The blues and 
violets, the greens and the oranges. 
had merged into the bright yellow. 
The .Masani-Madhok-Indira coa- 
lition was taking shape. 

The line was getting clearer 
between yellow and red, with a 
floating nameless mass in between. 
The CIA debate sharpened 
this clarification. 

But the clouds appéared over 
the week-end. The skies were 
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CHOOSING A PRESIDENT 


darkened and the hopes of Feb- 
ruary looked like being overtaken 
by the extended ides of March.. 
First there was the Limaye effort 
to form a kind of amalgam of 


Opposition parties. This was fo- ` 


"owed by Sri S. M. Joshi subs: 
cribing to the Masani-Nath Pai 
slogan of “JP for President." - 

However, as Delhi crossed the 
Easter week-end, the sun was 
emerging. The SSP’s probe, 
it would.seem, was just a prelude 
to clarification. It was a nece- 
ssary ritual, lest it be said the effort 
was lacking. The responses were 
predictable. Sri Masani, Sri 
Madhok and perhaps Sri Nath 


Pai are all committed to :Smt ^ 


Gandhi and cannot be expected to 

range themselves with people like 

Sri Dange, Dr. Lohia, Sri A.K. 
Gopalan or Sri Atal Behari Vaj- 
ayee.: 

` The SSP has been. 
nuing its efforts for democratic 
unity in the last few days, undis- 
mayed by the initial rebuffs. In 
the course of these efforts, it has 
necessarily had to expose the 
opportunism of the extreme Right. 

The DMK, too, meanwhile, 
is throwing off the shackles of 
its Swatantra association. Its 
leaders are happy that “CR” 
himself has annulled what he ca- 
Iled the “honeymoon”: Not only 
the Speakership issue in the Mad- 
ras Assembly and the forestalling 
by the DMK Deputy Leader 
in the’ Lok Sabha of the Masani 
move for the Presidency, but Sri 
Nedunchezhian’s forthright call 
for nationalisation of banks and 
Sri Annadurai’s Blitz interview 
have indicated the direction of 
DMK. policy and action. 
“CR” has already fired the first 
shot against the D.M.K. in “Swa- 
rajya," criticising the nationali- 
sation idea. 

Sri S. M. Joshi’s signature on 
the Masani-Nath Pai statement, 
it appears, does not reflect the 
SSP position. Three weeks ago 
“SM” stopped at Patna for a 


conti- - 


meeting with “JP.” The Sarvo- 
daya leader was averse to contes- 
ting for the Presidency. - “SM” 
came away with the impression 
that “JP” might bow to a con- 
sensus. Seizing this idea, Sri 
Masani and Sri Nath Pai sugges- 
ted that "JP" should be propo- 
sed as a consensus nominee and 


-“SM”- fell for it. 


Opinion inthe SSP is crys- 
tallising against this. consensus 
business because it is realised that 
this is a typical Swatantra way of 
frustrating Left understanding. 
On. the Presidency, the militant 


. section in the SSP feels that the 


idea of unanimous election is just 
nonsense. The Left parties must 
have their candidate, whoever 
that may be and whatever his : 
chances. The SSP would prefer 
Dr. Lohia if he is willing to con- 
test and hopes that other Left 
parties would support him. 

Neither the Limaye letter to 
all Opposition parties nor the 
“SM” signature on the Masani- 
Nath Pai statement has detrac- 
ted from the basic SSP idea of 
Left unity. This explanation 
was forthcoming eariy in the new 
week. With this, the clouds 
that hovered menacingly over 
the Capital were disappearing 
and the skyline was getting clear 
again. i 

xè * * 

The Presidency is not weekly 
news in India as it is for the 
Time Magazine. Rashtrapathi 
Bhavan is not White House— a 
trite saying may be, but well worth 
saying for thé wise men with 
black glasses and wiser journalists 
“Morass” bound. 

"We are a democracy where 
the sovereignty of the people is 
represented in a Parliament elec- 
ted on the widest franchise. Ta- 
lent peddlers seek to ,reduce this 
to a non-democracy  enshrining 
the privilege of the elite. 

CR's characteristically origi- 
nal thesis, put forward on the eve 
of the election, was that the people 
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* intervention. 


had little business to bother about 
the shape of Government after the 
election. That was the President’s 
business, the Sage of the South 
-ingeniously argued. This was an 
extension of the idea of National 
Government, now differently ca- 
lled Government of National: 
Talents.. ^ ` : 

It is against this background 
that the Masani-Nath Pai 
statement should be viewed. 
“JP” is one of the protagonists 
of the National Government idea. 
The “crisis” theory which facili- 
tates this idea has been evolving 
ever since the Chinese invasion. 
It was built up in stages. The 
Chinese invasion was an opportu- ' 
nity to project the idea of US 
Later came ~ the 
attack on econom’‘c policies; 
withholding loans at crucial mo- 
ments, the US made the economic 
“crisis” look bigger than it was. 
The Bell report, the enforced re- 
signation of Sri TTK, the sus- 


tained World Bank pressure, the . 


suspended supply of components 
and parts leading to a halt in pro- 
duction, and the blackmail on 
. food, were all designed to spread 
the idea of a “crisis”. It was as 
part of this strategy that Devalua- 
tion was forced on the people. 

“Crisism” is the core of US 

policy towards India. In this 
artificial crisis atmosphere, the 
slogan of a National Government 
is made to look respectable. 
. Sri Masani and Rajaji, being 
part of the US lobby, have put 
forward the American idea of 
National Government. Sri Ma- 
dhok also has hinted at his joining 
the coalition, whichis what Natio- 
nal Government in reality mans, 
as Sti Kamaraj said in his Blitz 
interview. 

As for Sri Nath Pai, he has 
acted true to the tradition of his 
party. Not many perhaps -know 
thatsome of the PSP State bran- 
ches have been patronised .by the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
the Forun. of Free Enterprise 
and the Committee of Democratic 
Research. There is hardly ano- 


ther instance in world politics . 


where.a party’s.rank and file have 
been so successfully cheated as 
the PSP's. Attracted by the $v- 
cialist label, many honest workers 
have-sweated for the party whose 
leaders have been among.the fore- 
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most US lobbyists in India. 


Soon after the Chinese invasion,. 


the pressmen were alerted for an 
important speech by. a PSP 
member in the Lok Sabha. This 


-turned out to be a brazen invita- 


tion to American personnel to 
take over the Nefa and Ladakh 
operations!  . 

~- Not only this. Among the 
achievements claimed in the PSP 
manifesto is the ouster of Sri 
K.D. Malaviya! In the name 
of combating corruption, the 


PSP was the avant garde of the - 
oil monopolists.: 


international | 
And the  PSP's strategy was 
mapped out in the offices of a Big 


business newspaper in New 
Delhi. 

There is another interesting 
point The HMS was men- 


tioned in the recent CIA de-. 


bate. I have ascertained that 
theSSP unions broke away from 
the HMS as early as 1958 when 
the CIA was not in the news as 
now. Even in 1954 Sri George 
Fernandes, at the Bangalore se- 
ssion of the HMS, argued 
against affiliation to the ICFTU 
The SSP had taken the stand 
that the [CFTU was an American 
instrument in the-cóld war. 

HMS is essentially a PSP 
business as part of the Party's 
internationalaffiliation. In recent 
days, some PSP. members have 
joined the general chorus against 
US interference in our affairs. 
Whether they have sensed which 
way the windis blowing or whe- 
ther they think thisis good politics 
is-difficult to say yet. But the 
“JP” ‘idea is clearly part of a ma- 
noeuvre to instal a pro-American 
coalition. With Sri Asoka Mehta 
working within the Congress, his 
colleagues. in the PSP would 
very much want to. push a good 
thing along ! : 

. "SM"'"sassociation is partly 
explained by his individual attach- 
ment. But I am not suré if even 
Dr. Lohia, whose sentimentalism 


- has not been completely submer- 


ged in his extreme and fundamen- 
tal logicality, does not have a soft 
corner for his comrade of the 
CSP days. The memories of 
Nasik, Deoli and Hazaribagh 
and of Mahatma Gandhi’s me- 
morable defence of the nation’s 
hero against unworthy British slan- 
der — these memories crowd 


upon us when we think.of “JP” 
who was once the darling of India’s 
youth: A whole generation had 
their baptism: of fire under the 
inspiration of his name and exam- 
ple. From the gates ofa prison . 
emerged the Congress Socialist: 
Party. ed 2 . 
~ If that is the impact of 
JP’s name onthose who had only 
admired him from a distance, it 
is not difficult to see how much 
more powerfully affected persons - 
m Dr. Lohia and “SM” can 
It is here that a differentia- 
tion needs to be made between 
JP .and the other protagonists 
of National Government. Rajaji, 
even in his best days, was not 
known for any idealism or even 
ordinary political honesty He 
wasalwaysacompromiser, a sell- 
out philosopher, a believer in non- 
democracy and a master.of double 
talk. Sri Masani’s descent 
“along the slippery slope to per- 
diction” (a Nath Pai phrase) 
started long.ago with his *'Socia- 
lism Reconsidered" and his subse- 
quent accéptance of a post in the ' 
Tatas. :StiPatil and Sri Madhok 
are notWworth(discussing serious- 


. Aye =: : 


"The difficulty with. JP is 
what afflicted almost all the mem- 
bers of the CSP at-one stage or 
another. Barring Acharya Nar- 
endra Deva, Sri Yusuf Meherally 
and Dr. Lohia, they were all vic- 
tims. of intense ~ sentimentalism 
which: disqualified them as men 
of action. Dr. Lohia got out of 
this weakness. Some of it lingers, 
but not in such a degree as to | 
swamp his logic and cramp his ` 
style of action. nost 


It was this sentimentalism that 
has rendered “JP” ineffective 
at every crucial. moment. He 
could hardly liberate himself from 
his prison. At.ihe Kanpur and 
Nagpur general council meetings 
of the CSP his contribution, 
was next to nothing. He gave up 
the General- Secretaryship.: He 
abandoned an elaborately arran- 
ged Andhra tour, ran away from 
the Railwaymen's Federation and 
the Postal Union, and just could 
not accept the reality of responsi- . 
bility. With- all his Socialist - 
convictions he was simply not 
made for Socialist action. 

Though almost all his stances 
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and statements are identical with 
those -of the US lobby, my fee- 
ling is that he is unconsciously 
„led into ways favourable to Wa- 
shington. : 

The point to Siideri is not 
if “JP” is for America but if 
America is for “JP”: Twelve 
years ago the US . Embassy ins- 
tigated a few Congress MPs. to 
explore JP's chances against 
Nehru. 

' "Today JP is inno position 
to recapture his socialist differen- 

. tiations. He is incapable of rea- 
lising what the greatest threat is 
to our democracy and indepen- 
-dence, that the threat is spearhea- 
ded by Washington. He is un- 
‘able to see in his National Govern- 
ment idea the essential element of 
non-democracy, of elite rule and 
of non-freedom ' 

Dr. Lohia and the SSP are 
very unlikely to be a party to a 
course of events which might lead 
to a substitution of the privilege 
of the elite and the power of im- 


perialism for the sovereignty of . 


the people and the dignity of in- 
depedence 

. What is likely.to. be the res- 
ponse of the various parties to the 
Masani-Nath Pai idea ? 

-The Swatantra and the PSP 
are likely to benefit from the frui- 
tion of this scheme. They hope 
to play on JP’s 

senak into the government, 
which they cannot do through 
elections : 

The bulk of the Jan Sangh 
opinion is likely to be “against JP 
because of his proclaimed position 
on Kashmir. But the Swatantra 
elements in the Sangh,.like Sri 
Madhok and Sri M.L. Sondhi, 
may be in his favour. 

The DMK. has already iade 
its position’ clear. Sri Mano- 
haran’s visit to Rashtrapathi Bha- 
van was a master- stroke of poli- 
tical strategy. The DMK co- 
mmitted itself in time in order-to 
escape the pressures of the Swatan- 
tra and the Swatantracharya. 

The-bulk of SSP opinion seems 

to favour a Socialist candidate: 
The Communists, both-groups, are 
decidedly apainst the Masani 
intrigue. — 
.. Thisleaves us with the Cong- 
ress Party. The Jan Sangh ele- 
ment in the Congress will neutra- 
lise the Swatantra element.. 
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gullibility and. 


- But the intriguing aspect is 
the role of the Prime Minister. 
‘She seems to have accepted the 


-idea of a second term for Dr. 


Radhakrishnan while she talked 
this over with Sri Kamaraj. But 
in private conversations she has 
also sponsored Dr. Zakir Hussains 
name. 


What.does this mean ? “Some. 


people are inclined to see in her 
moves a deeper significance. They 
say that since she is very much for 


.the coalition idea she cannot be 


against “JP”. Sri Nath "Pai, 


who obliged her. with an unusual 


-statemént on the Congress Presi- 
dentship, is presumed by some to 
have acted in consultation with 


.her on the Republic s President- 


ship also. 

. Those holding this view say 
that her sponsorship of Dr. Za- 
kir Hussain is only a camouflage 
for eventual acceptance of JP 
‘She may give as an excuse the 
opposition of the Jan Sangh ele- 
ments in the party to Dr. Hussain 
and announce a switchover at the 
appropriate moment. ^ 

In that case she is not recko- 
ning with facts. Since the “JP” 
idea is aimed primarily against 
the Congress Party (for a natio- 
‘nal government will mean the end 
of Congress rule) overwhelming: 
sections of -loyal Congressmen 
will reject the idea.. 

As for Dr. Hussain, the assess- 
ment of political observers is that 
if the Congress Party firmly spon- 
sors him, he will get through, un- 
less the Left parties want to put 
up their own candidate. The Jan 
Sangh opposition is not likely to 
be as decisive as the combination 
of the Left vote plus the chances 
of Congress subversion. 

There is widespread acknow- 
ledgement of the dignity, fairness 
and impartiality with which Dr. 
Zakir Hussain has invested his 
high office. But those who would 


like to see him elevated to the 


Presidency fear that Congress- 


. men may not play fair i in.the secret 
"ballot. . 


* This is why a sponsi sec-, 
tion of the Congress- leadership 
feels that Dr. Hussain should be 
sponsored at àn appropriate mo- 
ment. In-the. meantime the bur- 
dens of his Rajya Sabha work 
must be redüced and he must be 


persuaded in the national interest 
to^continue “as Vice-President. 

This section of the- Congress 
leadership seems to fez] that 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has the best 
chance of widest acceptance. This 
is not only because he has im- 
pressed the Opposition with his 
impartiality but more importantly 
because he has scrupulously ob- 


_ served the constitutionality of 


~ his position despite provocations 


z 


such as those inspired -by the 
American lobby during the fall of 
Bomdi La. He isa firm believer 
in the sovereignty ofthe people 
and the sanctity of parliamentary 
government and is unlikely to be 
stampeded by the‘ talent’ pedd- 
lers into by-passing the pany Sys- 
tem 

Along with her private su- 
ggestions for the Presidency Smt- 
Gandhi has been throwing out 
ideas for the  Vice-Presidency. 
She, has put forward the theory 
that if the President is not from 
the South, the Vice-President at 
least should be. In this connec- 
tion a jurists name has been 
mentioned. 

Certainly even the most pa- 
ssionate advocates of regional in- 


'terests would: not regard that these 


interests would be safeguarded by 
ajob given to South or North, 
East or West representative. There 
are other ways of establishing one's 
bona fides in the matter of regio- 
nal claims than offering a job. 
A wry comment heard in Delhi 
is if a Govinda Menon is good 
enough substitute for rice to the 
people of Kerala! 

"This apart, the two high offices 
are. nationally’ representative and 
cannot: be regarded in regional 
terms. - And the mentioning of a 
jurist’s name is wholly unnece- 
ssarily. Itistime that we thought 
less in Swatantra terms of re- 
wards and position for the.elite. 

The final. picture will emerge 
from the discussions of the Cong- 
ress Parliamentary Board. Jf the 
present mood of the Congress 
Party and the bulk of its leadership" 
is any indication, the chances are 


‘that Dr. Radhakrishnan will be’ 


requested to accept a second teim. 
This is in the. Congress Party's 
best interests. And this.is likely 
to reduce the area of contro- 
versy. 
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res crossing over of 13 Congress Legislators in 
"Haryana is.an event of considerable significance ; 
and ina sense itis a straw in the wind, showing which 
way the future will develop. 


The ostensible reason for this defection, culminat- . 


ing in the election of a dissident Congressman as the 
Speaker, is their dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which the Ministry has been constituted and the 
candidate for Speakership selected. But ‘the real 
reasons for the defection lie considerably deeper. 
The Congress for. the last'20 years has been a 
party containing within itself persons holding. widely 
differing opinions on the most vital socio-economic 
problems facing our people. The unity inside the 
Congress was essentially based on an adjustment 
between different persons holding conflicting views, 
one with the other, in order to share the loaves and 
fishes of office and power. No common ideology or 
programme ynited these different groups., 
Ordinarily one would expect a unity based on 
such a fragile foundation to last only a short time. 
That it lasted 20 years is due to thé pre-eminence of 
the Congress in. the political life of our country, to 
the monopoly of power it enjoyed. Hence all these 
different groups fought out inside the Congress their 
quarrels for position and power. Going outside the 
Congress was of little benefit until the very recent 
past. P erts 


New Situation: 
And this was all the more true during the time when 


- Jawaharlal Nehru exercised unquestioned dominance 


~ 


inside the Congress and in the country. The rebels 
who left the Congress in those days could not expect 
to get very far because the Congress was’ Jawaharlal 
and Jawaharlal was the Congress and so long as he 


remained the head ofthe Congressand allits Govern- . 


ments, Congress was able to maintain its monopoly 
of power. No doubt it is open to argument whether, 
even had he survived to meet the Fourth General 
Election, the fate of the Congress. would have been 


same. The difficulties facing the people have in- 


creased a thousand-fold in the last five years. Prices 
have galloped upwards. The food ‘situation has 
definitely deteriorated. And in general people were 
fed up with Congress misrule, nepotism and corrup- 
tion. Hence came the swing against the Congress 
in this General Election. At the same time, we cannot 
underestimate the charismatic influence of Jawaharlal, 
the wide unchallenged reputation he possessed among 
the millions of our people; his passing away re- 
sulted in the disappearance of the one supreme au- 
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A LEFT INDEPENDENT 


thority inside the Congress and among the people 
whose leadership was accepted by all. 
Now the positionis different. The Fourth General 


- Election has once and for all destroyed the Congress 


monopoly of power. The Congress has now been 
reduced to the status of a political party, even it still 
remains thé biggest political party in the country. 
But if it is to' be considered just another political 
party, then, the first. thing Congressmen have to 
realise is that it must observe the norms and adopt 
standard of the political party; and the first standard 
that it has to adopt is to attempt to include in its 
ranks only those who unreservedly accept a clear-cut 
political and economic programme. 


Contrast | 


The strength of the Swatantra Party, in a sense, 
lies exactly there. Its programme is definite and 
Jaid down in black and white in its Election Mani- 
festo; the programme of big capital and the princes 
and the big landlords; a programme which has at 
its core the-principle of free enterprise as the principle 
that will move and revive the Indian economy. And 
round this programme, whatever may be the personal 
differences that may exist between individuals and 
groups inside the Swatantra Party, all-are united. 
Therefore the possibility of major desertions from 
Swatantra Party on the basis of persons being dis- 
satisfied with organisational decisions is compara- 
tively less. - » 

But in the Congress there is no such programme. 
For the mode of election of Smt Indira Gandhi 
and Sri Morarji Desai as Prime Minister and Deputy 
Prime Minister only underlines this basic weakness. 
Smt Gandhi has proclaimed herself to the press 
after election as Prime Minister as "Left-of-Centre"' 
in ber approach to Indian problems. Morarjibhai, 
in contrast, has always been considered a representa- 
tive of the more conservative or Right-wing approach 
to Indian problems. And yet these are the two king- 
pins in today's Congress. Cabinet. How then can 
one expect such a Cabinet to move powerfully and 
speedily into action for implementation of a clear-cut 
programme and thus rally both members of Parlia- 
ment who belong to the Congress and all those who 
voted for the Congress in the election? Is it not, on 
the contrary, more likely that just because the: Cabinet 
contains within it persons of such diverse;political 
hues, thé economic policies of this Government are 
likely to be half-hearted and indecisive and therefore 
in the present crisis, disastrous? nii. bist 

Perhaps the most dangerous aspect of;the;manner 
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in which the Congress leadership solved its problem 
of leadership of the Parliamentary Party is that the 
solution was based not on acceptance of the pro- 
gramme of this individual contestant as against that 
individual contestant but on the basis of preferring 
this individual to that. A very healthy development 
would have been the putting forward by the different 
contestants of their solutions to the immediate critical 
problems that face our nation and then the conduct- 
ing of the election of leader in relation to the pro- 
gramme sponsored by each contestant. Then the 
atmosphere would have become clear and the nation 
also could sit in judgment on each contestant; not 
on the basis of individual likes and dislikes, favours 
and prejudices, but on the basis of the policy and 
programme put forward by the individual before 
the nation, 

And it is this basic weakness that is reflected in 
the Haryana crisis. The gentlemen who have crossed 
over to the Opposition (whether permanently or tem- 
porarily it cannot be said as yet) have not differed 
with the Government of Sri B. D. Sharma on any 
question of principle. They have differed only on the 
question of division of the fruits of office. And per- 
haps some patch-up may be achieved by a redivision 
of these fruits. 

Yet it would be better if.the Congress leadership 
understood that settlement of inner-Congress factional 
quarrels on the basis of an attempt to satisfy the di- 
fferent individual groups can never provide a basis 
for real consolidation of Congress strength and unity. 
On the contrary, the likelihood is that this Govern- 
ment with no policy will fumble along and show it- 
self more and more incapable of solving the very di- 
fficult problems of Indian development ; then at 
some stage the dissatisfied elements in the Congress 
Party, as the crisis develops, will desert the Party, 
and cross over to the Opposition, hoping to get some 
position for themselves through this manoeuvre. 


C R's Ideas 


That this is the likely perspective before the coun- 
try has been understood clearly by the parties of the 
Right. Even before the elections, Rajaji had given 
the slogar'of a National Government to be headed by 
Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan. And certainly such a 
Government, in the expectation of Rajaji, would be 
one to implement the policy embodied in the Election 
Manifesto of the Swatantra Party. 

At his Press Conference in Delhi on March 18, 
Rajaji “reiterated this demand for the formation of a 
National Government at the Centre." He stated that 
he was quite sure that “a single party like the Congress 
was not in a position to deliver the goods." And then 
he commented : N 

“If that Party is willing to change its policies 

suitably, then I will have no quarrel with it”. 
And his final comment is: “We certainly need a 

strong talented Government to solve our econo- 

mic problems”. (Hindu, 19-3-67) 

In addition he forecast that mid-term elections were 
possible within 15 months and appealed to the Oppo- 
sition parties to be ready to form a National Govern- 
ment by getting closer and forgetting their differences. 
The next day he said: 
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“The economic and other policies of the Swatan- 
tra Party were very sound. If the ‘working 
enthusiasm’ of the Jan Sangh and the policies 
of the Swatantra Party could be blended, with 
each other many of the ills of the country 
could be cured." (Hindu, 20-3-67) 
Sri Balraj Madhok, President of the Jan Sangh, 
has also read the writing on the wall in his own way. 
The relevant question and answer I give below : 
**Q : Doyou think that the Congress willlook for 
a partnership in the Government soon? 
A: Within a year or so. At that time we will : 
put forward our proposals for a coalition. 
Much depends on the new Prime Minister and 
the policies he or she follows" (Indian Ex- 
press, March 10) 
And to Rajaji's approach his answer is a welcome 
for “Rajaji’’s suggestion for a Swatantra-Sangh mer- 
ger". (Indian Express 20-3-67) 


Rightist Plans 


Such is the perspective that the parties on the Right 
are putting before the people— a gradual growth of 
the crisis in the Congress which will compel it either 
to hold mid-term elections or establish a **National" 
Government of their liking. - And tnis calculation is 
based on their evaluation of the Congress as essen- 
tially a party akin to their views, a party of the Right. 

Where does the Left stand in relation to all this ? 
I think it would be no exaggeration to say that it stan- 
ds in confusion 

Soon after the election, one of the top leaders of 
the Samyukta Socialist party, Sri, George Fernandes 
spoke out for unity of tbe Left parties as the essential 
precondition for any democratic advance in our coun- 
try. Next the Hindu of March 10 reported that ‘‘Sa- 
myukta Socialist leaders Dr. Lohia and Madhu Li- 
maye have already made suggestions for a joint Left 
Front. These have been welcomed by the newly-elected 
Opposition members here." 

"The leaders of Marxist Communists from the start 


. have set their face against unity ofthe Left parties, 


and in particular against any friendly cooperative 
relations with the Communist Party of India. 

It was then that the PSP intervened with its 
proposal that there should be unity of the Left parties, 
but excluding the Communists, both Right and Left. 
This, of course, has been roughly and rightly rejected 
by the Samyukta Socialist leaders on the ground that 
it will be disruptive to exclude the most important 
sections of the Left. But from the earlier approach 
taken by the SSP of consolidation of forces of the 
Left it would appear that there has been some change; 
instead now its proposal is of first a unity between 
the SSP and the PSP, the Socialist forces; then a unity 
of all the Left, including the Communists, Right and 
Left ; and finally a unity of all anti-Congress forces, 
particularly bringing the Jan Sangh into the picture 
and even the Swatantra. (Link, March 19). 

But unity unrelated to arty programme except a 
programme of Opposition to the Congress could play 
into the hands of the Swatantra Party. They would 
like this kind of united Opposition, by which the diffe- 
rence between their ideology and programme and that 
of the Socialist-minded parties is blurred and the 
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people are encouraged to look upon all Opposition 
parties as similar in policy and programme. Such a 
false unity will only further befog the political at- 
mosphere and prevent the development of a dialogue 
on a nation-wide level between the policies and prac- 
tice of those who believe in Socialism and of those 
who believe in free enterprise. It will help the Rajaji 
aim of ensuring the solution of the inevitable govern- 
mental crisis of a year or eighteen months hence in 
favour of Reaction, since he banks on the Rightist 
majority inside the Congress working decisively in his 
‘favour. In contrast, the more the Left forces are able 
to push such a dialogue into the centre of India's 
picture, the more it will be possible for these forces to 
emerge as the real leaders of the people and expose the 
Swatantra and its allies inside the Congress as being 
the spokesmen of big capital and landlords and of 
the princes 


In Parliament . 

If however the socialist forces join in a common 
Opposition front in Parliament, necessarily they will be 
hamstrung. They will not be able to move resolu- 
tely to clarify their differences with the Parties of the 
Right on basic issues of national policy, in the struggle 
to project themselves as the real representatives of mi- 
llions in contrast to the Swatantra Party as the repre- 
sentatives of moneyed and landed Reaction. 

Naturally this does not mean that on occasions 
(e.g., Civil liberties, corruption, etc.) the entire Oppo- 
sition will not stand together against the Congress. 
But that is not the same thing as slurring over funda- 
mental programmatic differences by setting up an anti- 
Congress Opposition front of all the parties from Swa- 
tantra to Left Communist. 

T intentionally do not put the Jan Sangh and the 
DMK along with the Swatantra Party because, 
though the Jan Sangh has a dangerous revisionist and 
communal bias and in its economic policies leans 
sometimes quite heavily towards a Rightist position, ' 
there can be no doubt that there are considerable sec- 
tions of ths middle-class and lower middle-class in 
town and country who genuinely believe that the Jan 
Sangh stands against big capital and the big landlords 
. and for the toiling people. Not very different is the 
position of the DMK. Therefore the aim of the 
socialist-minded forces must be to pose such issues 
both in policy and practice at the Centre and more 
particularly in practice where they are in power in the 
States, as will enable the national dialogue on issues 
of programme and policy to be intensified with greater , 
and greater effectiveness; and this can only lead to a 
polarisation of forces, not only in the Congress but 
also in heterogeneous parties like the DMK and the 
Jan Sangh. 

In this changing and fluid situation after the Fourth 
General Election, only such a policy will enable the 
Socialist forces to come before the people as the forces 
capable of solving the very difficult problems of post- 
War India 

It must be remembered that the task is no longer 
one of "exposing" Congress policies and practice. 
The task is the drafting of a clear-cut programme for 
Indian reconstruction and recovery and the imple- 
menting this programme in those States where the 
progressives are in power. The task is of mobilising 
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the people throughout India behind such a  pro- 
gramme and thus isolating Reaction. The wide ma- 
Sses welcomed with equal joy EMS’s victory in Kera- 
Ja and the princely triumph in Orissa. The problem is 
now to bring home to them the qualitative difference 
between the two victories. And the longer it takes to 
dispel this confusion the more favourable the situation 
for Reaction and Rajaj's plan for a National 
Government 

Lét us not forget that today the forces of the Left 
are in a powerful position in Kerala, Bengal and 
Bihar; they have got a voice of some considerable 
importance in Punjab. It will be within their power 
not merely to agitate for a democratic policy with a 
socialist orientation but to implement it in actual 
practice. No longer can the socialist forces be satis- 
fied with putting forward in the press and on the public 
platform their panaceas for the different evils that 
block our country's march to prosperity ; on the con- 
trary, they have to show in practice in those places 
where they are in power what exactly socialists can do 
to solve the difficulties facing the people 

Equally, it is obvious that forward-looking per- 
sons inside the Congress must understand that the 
unity of the Congress as it stands at present cannot 
last. What has happened in Harayana can happen 
in any other State. And most easily it can happen 
at the Centre where just 20 Congress MPs out of 270 
hold the balance between keeping the Government 
in power and throwing it out. Asa result of the failure 
of this ‘composite’ Government, a Government that 
has Right, Centre and Left within it, to cope with the 
difficulties facing our country, the crisis will surely 
deepen; and then we can be sure —as Rajaji has pro- 
phesied—that within one year or 18 months, some 
M.Ps from inside the Congress will cross over and the 
Government will fall. = 

The progressives inside the Congress also have to 
begin the battle for a programme. They have also 
to carry on and develop the dialogue between socialist 
and anti-socialist ideas inside the Congress. They 
have to seek that this dialogue is reflected not only 
in policy but in practice. Then only will open up that 
struggle which will compel each Congress MP or 
leader to take up his position not in relation to indivi- 
duals and groups but in relation to policies and pro- 
gramme. Then oniy we can expect that ultimately 
when the crisis sharpens, if some individuals in Congr- 
ress cross over to Reaction, others will take’a stand for 
socialism and progress. The progressive forces in 
the Congress will be far better equipped to fight 
Reaction if they join with the progressive forces outside 
the Congress in initiating and promoting the dialogue 
between the ideas and practice of Socialism as against 
those of Capital. 


Battle Lines 


Such in effect must be the perspective for all de- 
mocratic-minded people today. The objective must 
be the opening up of this dialogue between the socialist 
and anti-socialist forces on the basic questions of na- 
tional development. The more effectively such a 
dialogue is developed inside and outside the Congress, 
over policy and practice, the more swiftly we shall 
arrive at a stage when all the confusions of the post- 
Fourth General Election situation are swept aside; and 
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in their place clear battle lines will be drawn between 
those who stand for a socialist India on one side and 
those-who stand for a capitalist India on the other. 

Nor should this be , considered an easy task. ` Al- 
ready both.the Kerala and West Bengal Governments 
are in difficulties— the former over the food problem 
and ths latter over management-labour relations 
where a wave of strikes is threatening to paralyse in- 
dustrial production. And most difficult of all is the 
position in Bihar, near to famine in so many areas. 
Andin Orissa under Swatantra Raja firing in a 
workers’ strike has already taken. place. 

Thes way these most difficult problems will be 
solved will be the test of the capacity of the Socialist- ` 


minded forces to govern the country. The dialogue 
begins there — in the daily practice of the Socialist- 
minded Governments and the non-Socialist Govern- 
ments; the Left and the Right. The judgment of the 
people for this or that path willno longer be delivered 
on the basis of listening to speeches and reading ar- 
ticle; It will be on the basis of judging the prive 
of those who govern. 

Hence it is I plead for clarity in programme, po- 
licy, practice. Only clarity and honesty among the — 
forces of the Left, a refusal to slur over fundamental 
differences, a determination to draw the battle-lines, 
clearly; can save India from a steady relentless drift 
E Rajaji, Swatantra and disaster. ; 


M 


‘ Relevance of Gandhiji For Our Times - | | ] 


~ 


y 


S. RAMAKRISHNAN 


The relevance of- Gandhiji ù in today’s context was the theme of a seminar held in Madurai, 
Madras State, ‘some time back. It was organised by the:State Committee for the Gandhi 
Centenary Celebrations. A large number of educationalists and social workers participated. The 
author, conyener of the State Committee, outlines. here the major conclusions of the seminar. 


M sims Gandhi was a spiri- 


tual humanist and practical : 


idealist par excellence. We can 
afford neither to ignore his wis- 
dom as impracticable nor to treat 
it as some kind of rote: Gandhism 
is not a dogma but a guide to 
action. We must by a study of his 


life and teachings attüne ourselves - 


to his spirit. Such was the basic 
approach of the seminar. . 
Gandhiji was inspired by the 
vision of a fraternal society of 
really free, equal and just men 
whose symbiotic ' relationship 
would make life rich and meaning- 


ful. We have-to advance along. 


the path indicated by him towards 
this‘ goal. of Sarvodaya society. 


In this connection the seminar 


considered the following prob: 
lems : 


Social: Justice 


1. Untouchability : 
table revolution wrought in men’s 


minds by Gandhijiandthemeasu- | 


res undertaken by the. Indian 
Republic have gone a long way in 


eradicating the bane of untouch- - 
ability, Its remnants, have, to, be. 
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The veri- . 


;tional period, the à 
.caste serves as a convenient basis 
. for, the .elites in their competi- 


liquidated by (a) bringing about 
more radical tiller-based land 
reforms ;' (b) reorganising the 
special educational, housing and 
other facilities for 'Harijans with 
a view to avoiding their segrega- 


tion with others ; (c) modernising . 


the municipal sanitary system with 
a view to ending the caste-basis 
of the scavenging occupation ; 


'(d) ‘organising a non-stop cam- 


paign for social reform, especially 
in villages, so that the caste 
Hindus are rid of the vestiges of 
their prejudices, and the Harijans 
are freed from the survivals, of 
inferiority complex, bécome self- 
assertive and self-reliant. 

2. Other forms of casteism : 
Gandhiji stood for a casteless 
society. But caste is going ‘strong. 
It is preserved through endogamy. 
It operates in a subtle way through 


.educational and cooperative so- 


cieties and other social activities 
and promotes an in-group psycho- 


logy.Ínasmuch aseconomic oppo- . 


rtunities are searce in this transi- 
traditional 


tion for wealth and Rie and 
for othefs to compete for jobs, 
and educátional and economic 
advance. .The véry democratic 
awakening of the submerged castes 
in the villages manifests itself 
initially! in caste alignments. 
Under the cross-pressures of 
caste and political loyalties there 
arises the discord between pro- 
fessions of secularism and practice 
of caste-politics. Thus caste is a 
viable social institution today. 
We have to create a climate of 
opinion against caste-based poli- 
tics lest it disrupt our society. The 
hopeful featues are as follows : 
(1) Caste is fast losing its ritualis-' 
tic characteristic ; (2) its economic 
basis (hereditary division of 
labour) is being rapidly under- 
mined; (3) the caste system is 


~ ceasing to be a “hierarchic” struc- 


ture, the relative strength of con- 
iflicts being increasingly deter- 
mined, not by ritual status, but 
by- numbers ^and organisation ; 

(4) while caste distorts denio- 
cracy, democratic processes and 
institutions are inevitably under- 
mining casteism ; (5) economic 
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. and non-violence ; 


interests are obliging toilers to 
combine in class organisations. 


The tasks on the agenda are ; 
(1) education, formal ‘and social, 
in ihe secular values of, demo- 
cracy ; (2) promotion of trade 
unions and peasant organisations 
rooted in the prinbiples of truth 
(3) evolution 
of new forms of active community 
life so as to satisfy the sense of 
belonging to a group which role 
is played by ‘caste today—the 
efforts to revive and vivify gram 
sabhas being made by the Sarvo- 


.daya movement are significaüt 


in this context; (4). encourag:- 
ment of inter- caste mar- 


.riages which will catch on only 


when education and economic 
opportunities are made available 
to women in a big way ; (5) rapid 
economic development with a 
view to ending the scarcity of 
opportunities that gives rise to 
caste-based ihterest groups. 


Religious ‘Freedom 


The secular principles enshrined 
itt our Constitution represent the 
traditional Indian values whose 


living significance Gandhiji de- 


monstrated by his lifelong service 


- and martyrdom. But secularism 


cannot mean an  irreligious or 
anti-religious attitude, Education 
in religions is necessary for awake- 


ning the spiritual potentialities of © 


the individual and for mingling 


Spirituality with science as well. 


as for promoting respect for all 
religions. The Kothari Com- 


‘mission’s proposals in this con- - 


nection are in tune with Gandhiji's 


teachings and must be immedia- . 


tely implemented. -Religious pre- 
judice must not warp our under- 
standing of history. The misdeeds 
.of fanatics should not be con- 
"fused with the lofty principles of 
religion, And irrespective of the 
faith we profess and practice 
we should respect and prove 
worthy of our glorious heritage. 
A genuine pride and a zealous 


* assimilation of the common cul- 


ture of our great motherland 
alone-can form an enduring basis 


- for our patriotic outlook. 
Hindu and Muslim commu- 


nalisms feed and sustain each 
other and are equally dangerous. 
They have to be rooted out, if the 
secular foundations 
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laid by 


Gandhiji7and Jawaharlal Nehru. 


are to endure. 
Economic Policy 


The >` Mahatma’s trusteeship 
principle gives no quarter to an 
acquisitive society. Ti is the prin- 
ciple of egalitarian social orga- 
nisation, In his: view, . trusteés 


_ are not owners of inalienable pro- 


perty. They have to carn the trust 
of the people by managing their 
properties for-the social good. 

Gandhij's  trusteeship tech- 
nique can be understood from the 
way he tackled the British. He 
first looked upon them as trustees 
and appealed to their sense of 
justice. When it failed, he created 
a moral. atmosphere against the 
evil system, not against the men. 
He organised the people through 
constiuctive activities, conducted 
satyagrahas and negotiated settle- 
ments as conditions permitted, 
and at last won freedom. The 
same technique he applied with 
regard to the princes. When they 
remained refractory, he supported 
Sardar ‘Patel’s- firm action. - He 
blessed the: liquidation of prince- 
doms. 

Gandhiji’ s trusteeship. tech- 
nique is valid today in the.struggle 
for economic justice. We have to 
create a moral atmosphere against 
exploitation without inciting 
hatred against individual business- 
men. Toilers must be organised 
through constructive -activities. 


Satyagrahas are relevant when | 


inevitable. Conversion of private 
property into public property is 
permissible when necessary. The 
supreme consideration is man. 

. Gandhiji was not opposed to 
science and technology. He was 
against the use of machinery which 


-7 leads to merciless exploitation, 


oligarchy, and slavery of man to 
machine. -Marx- tended to think 
that socialism by itself would 
avoid those ills. But the Mahatma 
feared that gigantism would lead 
to centralisation, 
and self-alienation. He preferred 
simple living attuned to person- 
ality, development to mechanised 
comforts combined with lop-sided 


- development of. individuals. A 
look at the affluent societies today, 


bureaucracy. 


- 


will bring home to us the signi- i 


: ficance of his misgivings. 


We should take advantage of 
modern -Science and at once 


sterilise its evil effects. Big indus- 
tries, where necessary, must be in 
the public sector. Cottage and 
small industries should have the 
maximum scope for development, 
but their higher productivity must 
be ensured by application of up- 
to-date techhique. Small industry 
based communities can, promote ` 
decentralisation of viable com- 
munity-living. 

Bhoodan and Gramdan move- 
ments have helped to create a 
favourable atmosphere for trans- 
forming the rural set-up. But land 
reforms by the State have been 
partial and their implementation 
has left much to be desired. A 


non-violent, united peasant move- 


ment alone can change the situa- 
tion. 


Gandhijiwas against the dicho- » 


tomy between the world of work 


and the world of study. Ànd the _ 


Kothari Commission has rightly 
recommended that education 
should be linked to productivity. 
Real opportunities for the student 
to gain work-experience,; and 
greater scope for vocational school- 
ing and for engineering, techno- 
logical and agricultural education 
are the needs of the hour. Pace- 
setting schools are necessary, but 
admissions to them-must be based 
not on parents’ capacity to pay 
but on pupils" talents. The Com- 
mission's recommendations 're- 
garding the expansion of primary 
and adult education are realisable 
and in the latter the role of social 
workers and students cannot be 
over- emphasised. 


Democratic Socialism 


. In these ways, we should take 
decisive steps towards democratic 
socialism. We must forge sanctions 
for it—(1) by ensuring that de- 
mocracy becomes a way of life as 
well às a form of government by 
strict adherence to non-violence ; 
(2) by ensuring universaladherence 
to the trusteeship principle which 
implies that our abilities and assets 
are all God's gifts which we must 
make use of not for self-agrandi-, 
sement but for the public good. 
(This principle applies to all irres- 
pective of the positions they 
occupy.). 

Democratic socialism will . 
pave the way for Sarvodaya. In 
a Sarvodaya society man will 
not exploit his fellowmen. There 
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will be no scope for any coercion 
by the State or any individual. 
Each will work according to his 
ability and receive according to 
his needs. Love will bind together 
-all men into a community gleam- 
ing with camaraderie, and having 
goodwill for all and malice to- 
wards none. Sarvodaya ensures 
full life for all, individually and 
collectively. 


Values 


Corruption and violence are 
gaining ground today. They high- 
light the restlessness in our society. 
National reconstruction is 
' indeed an inspiring ideal. Lakhs 
of people are participating in it 
in a spirit of dedication. But 
cynicism is also spreading. It is 
natural for our long-suffering 
people- to expect a sea-change. 
But even the modest targets for 
economic growth have not been 
fulfilled. On the other hand, the 


elites are permitted to mint money : 


by hook or by crook. All these 
: lead to demoralisation. 

Though foreign contact en- 
ables us to imbibe a passion for 
science and social justice, it is not 
an unmixed blessing. Our elites 
succumb to irresistible allurements 
of the consumption attitudes of 


affuent societies. They seek short- 


cuts to their fulfilment. In their 
greed they do not hesitate to 
treat personal integrity and nation- 
al goals as expendable qualities. 
This cupidity of the elite en- 
genders cynicism among the 
common people: ^ 

. Only the restoration of the 
moral values of simple living 
taught by Gandhiji by precept and 
example can turn'the tide. An 
ethic of austerity comes easier 
to an objective oriented society 
than to a profit-obsessed society. 
Here the responsibility of the 
national leadership is indeed great. 
But we must without waiting for 
State action serve the people, with 
a passion for social justice and 
national development. We have to 
be constantly aware of Gandhiji’s 
teaching that social and moral 
values are ultimately rooted in 
spiritual values and enable the 
people to be consciours of it. 

Gandhiji overcame the dicho- 
tomy between those who pleaded 
for reform of the individual as the 
way to social change, and those 
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who claimed that social change 
would automatically lead to the 
uplift of the individual. He was 
a social revolutionary who laid 
stress on the spiritual uplift of the 
individual at the same. We have 
to follow . in his footsteps. 


Apart from the aspects al- 
ready touched, upon, three points 
need to be noted : (1) We must 
strive for balanced. economic deve- 
lopment. But uneconomic pro- 


jects should not be supported in : 


the name of overcoming regional 
disparities. Small and cottage in- 
dustries should have greater scope 

,in regions whose resources do not 
permit big industries as in the 
more fortunate States. Rapid 
economic deve'opment is bound 
to increase the inter-dependence 
of States. 


(2) The formation of linguistic 
States is a rightstep on Gandhian 
lines. Tlie regionalism we witness 


today is due to lack of well-- 
thought-out policy and practice. 


Regional languages should be- 
come media of instruction. and 


^ State administration. English has 


to continue as associate official 
language as long as non-Hindi 
States -prefer it. Voluntary efforts 
for the study of Hindi in non- 
Hindi States must be stepped up. 
The three language formula has to 
be implemented seriously as re- 
commended by the Kothari Com- 
mission. While English will conti- 
nue to serve as the most important 





library language, the study of 
other foreign languages, especially 
Russian, has to be promoted. 

_ (3) Many were the races that 
mingled in the life-stream of the 
Indian people. Ours is a multi- 
religious and multi-lingual society. 
But in the course ofa long history 
of fruitful diversity, our culture 
has evolved an essential homoge- 
neity. It is for us to maintain and 
strengthen the essential. oneness 
of our nation and culture. The 
Mahatma’s penance ensured .the 
resurgence of our Motherland. 
We are citizens of a republic 
which proclaims the most humane 
values as the lodestar of its en- 
deavour. Democratic socialism 
can draw its sustenance from our 
ancient values as well as from 
modern European heritage. Sar- 
vodaya is the ideal that beckons to 
us to give Our best in the epoch- 
making movement for unprece- 
dented social and personal tans- 
formation. That is our debt to. 
India and our duty to ourselves 
and our children. 

With a view to consolidating 
and continuing the work which 
this Seminar started; it was 
decided. to organise students’ ` 
seminars at various centres on 
“Gandhi and Students" and se- 
minars of teachers and lecturers 
on “Education and’ National 
Development.” The seminar fur- 
ther decided to organise district 
seminars representing various 
sections of the péople in 1967-68. 
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Tradé Union Movement After The Polls 


a 


rpe Fourth General Election 
which has broken the mono- 
poly. of Congress rule in many 
States has opened up interesting 
possibilities before the trade 
‘ union movement in the country. 

With the exception of - the 
period. of Communist Ministry 
in Kerala, for the first time the 
Congress-led INTUC will find 
itself in many States in the role of 
a trade union organisation which 
is led by the party in Opposition 
to the Government. 
progressive governments in Kerala, 
West Bengal and Bihar, a reac- 
tionary government in Orissa and 
two governments of Tamilnad 
and Punjab whose attitudes on la- 
bour matters are as-yet undefined. 


And similarly for the first time ` 


the AITUC, UTUC and HMP 


will be led by parties in power in - 


Kerala, West Bengal and Bihar. 
The HMS will be led by a party 
which will be participating in the 
West Bengal Government. Hence 
the straight confrontation which 
was the.earlier pattern will be 
- replaced by a Kaleidoscope of 


. varied -hues, 


The situation has been mais 
more intricate by the political 
developments which have broken 
the monolithic or near monolithic 
character of the central TU 
organisations. The AITUC in 
which previously the CPI was in 
overwhelming majority despite the 
presence of smaller Left parties 
‘of West Bengal and Maharashtra 
and some Independents, now has 
both the CPI and the CPM. The 
HMS has SSP leadr Sri Deven 
Sen as President and PSP leader 
Manohar Kotwal as -General 
Secretary ; and there are in it 
persons like Anthony Pillai who 
have gone over to the Congress. 
The INTUC has dissident Cong- 
ressmen and one of its past presi- 
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It will face. 


TRADE UNIONIST 
dents Dr. (Mrs.) Maitrayee Bose 
won a Lok Sabha seat as Indepen- 
‘dent, with Left support, against 
the Congress General Secretary 
Sri Manean. 

Hence the possibility is there 
that inside each central TU 
organisation vast divergences and 
differences may exist on the atti- 
tude and policies to be adopted 
towards the various State Govern- 
ments on different issues. 

` Even in the few days since the 
election, the DMK in Tamilnad 
and the Jan Sangh in North India, 
have stepped up their activities 
among workers. Even earlier the 
DMK had its labour wing and the 


Jan Sangh its labour organisation, . 


the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh. But 
these had ‘not made much progress. 
Now governmental patronage will 
be available, the pattern for which 
had already been set by the Cong- 
ress. 

No. central TU organisation 
has yet clearly defined its policy 
in the changed circumstances. 
Only the INTUC is reported to 
have discussed the matter. Its 
West Bengal Committee came out 
with a statement assuring support 
to all good measures of the UF 
Government in West Bengal. The 
INTUC Working Committee is 
also reported to have decided on 
a line of responsive cooperation. 
It-was further reported to have 
decided to work independently 
of the Congress, though in the 
General Election it had adopted 
an overall line of support to 
Congress candidates. 


II 


s post-élection developments 

and the variegated political 
composition of the central TU 
organisations open up a great 
opportunity for coordinated trade 
-union action which may -lead 


z 


eventually to organisational unity 
of at least some of the central 
organisations. 

The AITUC, UTUC (both 
wings) and: HMP and some in- 
dependent federations had formed 
tbe Rashtriya Sangram Samiti-as 
a coordinating platform for com- 
mon action. However the Rash- 
triya Sangram Samiti has not had 
a very fruitful career. ` Formally 
itstill exists. But the question can 
now be posed of making serious 
offers to create organisational 
unity at least between the AITUC 
HMP, UTUC and independent 
federations which are in the Samiti. 
A second line of possible develop- 
ment may be at trying to unite 
HMP and HMS. A third line 
may be to promote HMS-INTUC 


unity. 


The basis ‘of AITUC-HMP- 


UTUC. unity would be the fact 


that in West Bengal, Bihar 
and Kerala the major political . 
forces organised in these central. 
TU organisations are included 
in the Ministries governing these 
States. In some of these States 
organised efforts will be made to 
pull down the Ministries. Actually 
in West Bengal àn offensive 


.of lay-offs and retrenchments 


in Engineering Industry has 
already started. The employers 
in West Bengal are resisting the. 
award of the Industrial Tribunal 
for Engineering Industries which 
have raised the minimum wage to 
Rs. 107 p.m. In other States, 
unity of trade unions is necessary 
for adequate defence of the work- 
ing class interets. The recom- 
mendations of the Engineering 
Wage Board have not been im- . 
plemented in most States and the 
Haryana Government has uni- 
laterally altered them against the , 
interests of the workers. The 


‘Bonus issue, the linking of DA 
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to the cost of Living Index, correc- 
tion of indices, pay revisions etc. 
allare pressing issues which require 
urgent attention and united mass 
action. Closure of mills poses a 
serious threat. : 

This situation has all the 
objective conditions necessary 
for forging à broad united front 
of workers. Common experience 
in Governments of various States 
is likely to lead to close alliance. 
Common defence against class 
enemies will also create further 
bonds. "E. i 

At the same time the allergy 
which the PSP has for common 
action will probably keep it away 
“from such a united platform. How- 
ever it will be pressurised ftom two 
diréctions. The PSP elements in 
‘it will press for unity with HMP 
"which has gained in stature of. its 
‘leader as a result of the elections 
whereas the HMS leaders of the 
PSP have fared rather badly. At 
the same time the Congress ele- 


‘ménts within it, as well as the: 


common bond of affiliation to 
‘ICFTU to which the INTUC is 
'also affiliated, will pressurise itfor 
‘alliatice or cooperation with the 
INTUC. This course may become 
difficult due to the debacle of the 
Congress and the fact of PSP being 
in the Opposition. However both 
‘pulls and préssures will be there 
and it may not be surprising if in 
the course of these the HMS 
ceases to be a major trade union 
organisation and loses to both 
the HMP and the INTUC. 

Though the INTUC has been 
severely mauled in the election 
and has lost governmental pat- 
ronage in important areas without 
"which it will certainly lose heavily 
in membership, it is . not likely to 
‘come into united action, at the 
Centre or State level, with others, 
much less from part of attempts 
at organisational unity. 

Thus the development is likely 
‘to be towards a closer unity 
between the Left trade unions, 
the erosion of the HMS and 
‘the weakeüing of INTUC. In 
‘the measure that the Left 
“trade unions can unite, this 
‘process will be hastened, and 
if it goes forward sufficiently then 
"conditions may arise, for the first 
time since 1947, in which India 
‘could have-one united TU cen- 
tre.. i 
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On the other hand, the acti- 
vities of the DMK and the Jan 
Sangh in the labour field will also 
increase. The DMK is confined 
to one State and therefore the 
problem posed by its likely gains 
in organised labour is of limited 
dimension in the national scale. 
However, the Jan Sangh has all- 
India pretensions and the growth 
of its influence specially among the 
government and white collar la- 
bour in northern India cannot 
be minimised. 

nl 

I" States where the Congress 

is in the Opposition, the like- 
lihood of: the INTUC adopting 
a more “militant” line cannot be 
excluded. By doing so, it will exert 
political pressure on the govern- 
ment, expose their limitations and 
at the same time. try to build up 
its imageas a fighting trade union 
organisation. In view. of the em- 


- ployers' offensive in many of these 


States, of which there are enough 
indications already, this will not be 
a difficult position to adopt. 
The Left TU organisations 
like AITUC, UTUC, HMVP 
will however have ‘to work 
out their tactics carefully. 
They cannot be part of the 
political pressure on the UF 
governments where these consist 
of Left parties. At the same time 


‘they cannot avoid struggles and’ 


defense of workers’ interests in the 
name of UF government being 
there. As a matter of fact the 
workers’ expectations will be 


= 


heightened by the mere existence 
of such government. A no-struggle 
line will result in the loss of their 
working class base as well as 
disarm the workers vis-a-vis the 
offensive of the employers. Hence 
careful tactics will have to be 
worked out in each concrete 
case. 

With. the formation of Left 


-~ UF governments the political 


weight of the Left TUs in the 
formation of policies will certainly 


"increase. This may be augmented 


by the attitude which the DMK 
government and UF government 
in Punjab adopted. Both of these 


.will find it difficult to oppose 


measures which are in the workers 
interests. The INTUC will cor- 
respondigly lose some of its politi- 
cal weight and will find it difficult 


.to toe the Government line even- 


where it is not in favour- of work- 
ers. Thus the TUs will have a grea- 
ter political weight both directly 
and indirectly through, the sup- . 
port of some of the State Govern- 
ments. 

The trade union scene thus 
presents a number of intriguing 


possibilities. The Left forces must 


seriously consider these, and cast- 
ing aside prejudices, narrow sec- 
tarian interests, and inhibitions, 
take bold. initiative to forge a plat- 
form for united action and orga- 
nisational unity. If they fail to do 
this, the challenge of the Right 
Reaction which has increased with 
the polarisation of forces in Iindia 
cannot be effectively met. 
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Constitution Amendment and Supreme Court 


- 


ON February 27 this: year the 
Supreme Court of India, 
while dismissing a petition of Go- 
.laknath challenging the validity of. 
the First, Fourth and Seventeenth 


Amendments of the Constitution, 


gave a peculiar judgment which is 
destined to be controversial. _ 
In.the petition remedy was 
sought against violation of certain 
fundamental rights (relating to 
private property) by Parliament, 
in contravention of Article 13 
(clause 2) of the Constitution, 
which forbids the State to “make 
any law which takes away or 
abridges the rights” conferred by 
Part II. By-a judgment of 6-5, 
' the basic argument of the appeal 
was upheld, but, as vital social and 
economic changes had already 
been made on the basis of- the 
- said amendments, “on the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of * pros- 
pective overruling’ this decision,” 
Chief Justice Subba Rao held, 
“will have prospective operation 
only and’ the said amendments 
will continue as valid." . 
The fundamental point of 
. Golaknath’s appeal was that 
“amendment is ‘law’ within the 
meaning of Article 13 of the 
Constitution and, therefore, if 
it takes away or abridges the rights 
conferred by Part III governing 
Fundamental Rights, it is void." 
Mr Justice Hidayetulla, agreeing 
with the verdict,said in a separáte 
judgment, - “For abridging or 
taking away Fundamental Rights 
a Constitutent Assembly will have 
to be. called.” . 


Unprecedented : 


The : Chief, Justice supports 
this contention by saying that 
power of Parliament to amend 
the Constitution is derived from 

. Articles 245, 246 and 248 and 
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not from Article 368 which ouly 
deals with procedure. . . .” (empha- 
sis: mine). Thus, according to 


. the 6-5- majority; Fundamental 


- 


Rights in the Indian Constitution 
are ‘transcendental’ and Art. 
368, which is important enough 
to be dealt in a whole Part (Part 
XX) of the Constitution, has no 
substantive value, and the doc- 


.trine .of ‘harmonious construc- 


tion'; which is used in case: of 
apparent conflict between two or 
more Articles of the Constitution, 
does not apply in this case. 

To say the least, such a 
verdict. is without precedence in 
the not-very-short history of our 
Supreme Court and the present 
majority, naturally, finds fault with 
a number of previous judgments. 
In the constitutional history of 
the USA there is no evidence 
of a similar judgment by the 
Supréme .Court, which is famous 
for its conflicts with ligislature 
since its birth, As a matter 
of fact the Fundamental Rights 
of US citizens are themselves the 
product of the first ten amend- 
ments of the US Constitution. 


"Straining of Imagination 


` Secondly, it needs straining 
of the imagination -to find any 
authority for constitutional 
amendment in Articles 245, 246 
or 248 which are really meant for 
defining Union-State legislative 
relations. Mr. Justice Wanchoo 
has consistently pointed out, on 
behalf of four other judges and 


‘himself, that “the Power to amend 


the Constitution is conferred upon 
Parliament by Article 368 and not 


by Article 245 or 246 or 248.. 


The. powers so conferred are 
not limited either expréssly or by 
implication." 

_ It is interesting to recall in this 


+ 


connection that when our Con- 
stituent Assembly was framing 
the Constitution, criticism was 
advanced that the Constituent 
Assembly, elected through a 
limited franchise, was represen- 
tative of the propertied interests 
mainly. Moves wère made on 
several occasions - by . radical 
Congressites to make the Consti- 
tution wholly amendable to-ordi- 
nary legislative procedure, to 
make room for future progressive 
legislation. Both Ambedkar 
and Nehru emphasised that the 
Constitution was never intended 
to be rigid. 

A student of constitutional 
history will recall the Marbury 
Vs Madison Case (1803) in the 
USA, when the Supreme Court 
took upon itself the guardianship 
of the Constitution. Since then 
the US | Supreme Court has 
foiled many a progressive le- 
gislation of Congress and has been 
acting as a Third Chamber. It 
was precisely against this ambition 
of-the Indian Court that Jawahar- 
lal Nehru warned in the Consti- 


i tuent Assembly.— 


..within limits no judge 
and no Supreme Court can make 
itself a Third Chamber... And 


if it comes in the way, ultimately . 


the whole Constitution is a creature 
of Parliament’  '(Constituent 
Assembly Debates, Vol. IX, PP 
1191-92). 


Strange View ' 
The most dubious part. of the 
judgment is, ^ however, Mr. 


Justice Hidayetulla’ s opinion that 
for amending a Fundamental 
Right a Constituent Assembly 
should be convened. Even though 


we assume that Parliament will 


convene such an Assembly an 
assumption | which is of course 


pe 


unwarranted by the elaborate 
Constitution—the question still 
remains: Will that Constituent 
Assembly be more representative 
than’ the universally elected 
Parliament ? Moreover, whereas 
in Parliament an amendment is 
possible only through a ‘special 
procedure’, involving a two-thirds 
majority, a Constituent Assembly 
will be able to make the change 
by a one member majority. 
Finally, the lesson of history 
decidedly goes against such a 
verdict. The Constitution of 


the Third Republic in France 


(1871) was framed by the National ~ 


Assembly and not by a Consti- 
tuent Assembly. The same Na- 
tional Assembly took the decision 
on republicanism by a majority 
of only one. Paradoxically, 
the National Assembly declared 
the Republican form unalterable 
in .future. The Second World. 
War swept :away ‘the ‘whole Con- 
stitution of the Third Republic. 
This fact is decisive proof that 
there i$ nothing transcendental 
in a Constitution. 


Behind Opposition Defeat in Tripura 


" KRANTI SEN 


I" the general picture of- de- 
feat and decline that the Fourth 
General Elections brought for 
the Congress all over | India, 
the Union Territory of Tripura 
stands as a conspicuous excep- 


tion where the Congress swept - 


the polls and all but wiped out 
the Opposition from the Legisla- 
ture. It bagged as many as 27 
seats in a House of 30, yielding 
two to CP (M) and-one to CPI. 
' It captured both the Lok Sabha 
- seats, defeating "universally re- 
spected veteran Communist lea- 
ders, Sri Dasarath Deb Varma 
and Sri Biren Dutta. 


Surprise Victory - 


The spectacular Congress vict- 
tory looks surprising when compar- 
ed with its rather tame perfor- 
mance in the three previous elec- 
tions. In 1952, the party position 
in the 30-member Territorial Co- 
uncil was: Congress 7, Commu- 
* nists 17, Communist-sponsored In- 
dependents 4, other Independents 
2. In 1957, the Congress bettered 
its position; the strength was 15 on 
either side—the Congress and the 
Communists. In 1962, the Congress 
won 17 seats, Communists 11 
and ^ Independents supported by 
them 2. 

"The Territorial Council was 
upgraded to.the status of Legi- 
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slative Assembly with effect from 
July 1,1963. Meanwhile,the Chinese 
invasion had its impact on the 
Tripura unit of the CPI also. 
The split in the Party was accom- 
panied by.an accretion of stre- 
ngth to the Congress. The posi- 
tion changed to: CPI 3, CP (M) 7 
and the Congress 19—a Communist 
and a Communist supported In- 
dependent -having defected to 
Congress. 


Adivasis and Refugees 


In this election, the two CPs 
formed a United Front and were 
optimistic of winning a majority. 
The results, however, have belied 
the calculations -of all political 
observers, even of those not be- 
longing to the Left camp. 

‘There are cogent, though littl: 
known reasons behind this 
seemingly ^ unexpected setback 
for the Communists. The first 
and the major cause that can be 


traced back to the fifties lies in , 


the contradiction the CPI had to 
face in formulating a correct ap- 


-proach to the problems of -the 


adivasi Tripuris who constitute 
the traditional base of the Party, 


on the one hand and those of the . 
Bengalee refugees who began to 


come to Tripura after partition, 
on the other. > 
The Communist | movement 


struck root in Tripura when 
the Party took up the 
cause of the oppressed adivasi 
peasants. A powerful movement 
was built up which, in its inten- 
sity, sometimes took the form of 
armed rebellion. Standing in the 
van of the movement, the CPI 
very soon came to be recognized 
as a fighting party enjoying active 
support of the -peasants. 


Subtle Change 


The social complexion of the 
State, however, underwent a slow 
and subtle metamorphosis that 
began with the first influx of 


. refugees from East Pakistan in the 


early 1950's. It had a profound 
political implication for the State 
which had hitherto been free from 
people of other provinces. The 
new situation called for an imagi- 
native leadership that could a Hay 
the natural misgivings of the ad- 


.ivasis and prevent a possible clash 


of interest between them and the 
new settlers. 

The adivasis were apprehensive 
of the ‘outsiders’ who, they fear- 
ed, would soon outnumber them 
and deprive them of their land. 
In fact, the refugees have enor- 
mously swelled the population of 
Tripura which has risen from 
6 lakhs to the present 14 lakhs— 
an increase of 133 per cent. In the 
process, the adivasi Tripuris have 
been reduced to an insignificant 
minority. : 

Quite understandably, the 
CPI was in a predicament in de- 
termining its-attitude towards the 
refugees. The logic of the situa- 
tion demanded. that it fights for 
the proper rehabilitation of the 
refugees. But it was afraid such a 
course might come in conflict with 
the interésts:and thereby alienate 
the sympathies of its traditional 
supporters—the- adivasis. Con- 
versely, if it neglected the refuge- 
es, it faced the prospect of going 
into a self-imposed isolation from 
that section of the people which 
was not only becoming numeri- 
cally bigger but also was destined 
to play an increasingly important 
role in the politics of the State. 

The CPI failed to harmonize 
the interests of the adivasi peas- 
ants with those of the refugees 
and to forge a fighting unity of the 
two principal segments of the popu- 
lation. Its attitude to the refugees - 
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remained, by_and large, ambivalent 
while in practice its activities re- 
mained more or less confined to 
the adivasis. The Congress took 
fullest advantage of the CPI’s 
quandary and tried to insulate 
the refugees against Communist 
influence—a game, in which they 
were not wholly unsuccessful. 

The CPI could never fully 
overcome' this basic weakness and 
'the Congress, as seen from the 
results of the three General Elec- 
tions, continued to improve its 
position, Gradually, the Congress 
became the party of the Bengalees 
and the CPI that of the adivasis. 
Politically, the Congress-Com- 
munist conflict came to be equated 
-with the conflict of two distinct 
communities—the Bengalees and 
the adivasis. It was, therefore, 
natural that the relative numerical 
strength of the two communities 
would find expression in the poll 
results. And that is precisely what 
has happened. 


Adivasi Suspicion 


There is another aspect of 
the tragedy. Since the Communists 
could not afford to be totally 
indifferent to-the refugees either, 
the adivasis suspected the CPI 
of having ‘clandestine’ sympathy 
for the refugees, while the re- 
fugees were- already- hostile. to 
it as a party of the adivasis. Here 
again, the Congress was not 
slow to take .advantagé of the 

` doubts of .the adivasis. This 
explains the defeat of Biren Dutta 
at the hand of Kirit Kishore 
Manikya ‘Bahadur, the Mahara- 
ja of Tripura. 

Secondly, to retain its hold 
over the adivasis, the CPI put 
forward a proposal to declare 
1910 square miles out of the State's 
total of 4113 square miles as 


‘Scheduled Areas’ under the Fifth - 
Schedule of the Constitution. The. 


refugees saw in it the danger of 


being evicted again. The- result - 


was the CPI: lost substantially 
the-support it used to get from 
them (in 1962; 
get a sizable number of votes 
from the refugees): 

Thirdly,: paradoxical "though : 
it may seém, the absence of ther 


Opposition parties in Ttipura ` 


has also created some peculiar . 


problems for the two wings of 


the CPI The Communists were 
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the CPI did ` 


perhaps secretly proud of the fact 
that in Tripura polities was shar- 
‘ply polarized between them and 
the Congress, with no other parties 
. coming in between. Subsequently, 
however, ihey realized it was 
not an unmitigated blessing. 
When there was a wholesale 
arrest "or detention without trial 
of the Com unists, demociatic 
movement came to a virtual stop, 
so much so that none remained 
outside to agitate for their release! 
Parties Jike the SSP, PSP, For 
ward Bloc etc. exist in name only; 
they have no mass base or effec- 
tive party organization. In other 
States, the detention of Communi- 
sts could not altogether denude 
the mass movement of leadership, 
nor silence the demand for their 
release. Other Opposition parties 
ensured ‘the. continuity of the 
movement and presented a force. 
the governments had to reckon and 
occasionally come to terms, with.- 
Not so in Tripura. Here, the 


` Communists behind the bars meant 


a temporary eclipse of the political 
-and economic struggle of the 


people. , 
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Fourthly, complacency and 
over-confidence was also perhaps 
partially responsible for their 
debacle. They took victory for 
granted, while the Congress, not 
sure of its position, went about 
the election work methodically, 
leaving nothing to ~chance. 

But there is no reason to be 


` pessimistic. The sufferings of the 


people are as acute in Tripura as 
elsewhere in India. The Congress 
“organization is as corrupt and 
as close a coterie as in the rest of 
the country. If the two wings of 
the CPI can come to a ‘workable 
agreement on the immediate tasks 
facing the democratic movement 
in Tripura, if they can over- 
come the weaknesses they have so 
long suffered from, if they can 
rid themselves of the built-in obsta- 
cle. of having to depend / exclus- 
- sively on a particular community, 
and lastly, if they can forge ahead 


with a minimum programme re- 
flecting the basic demands of 
all classes. of toiling people, they 
can recover the lost ground in 


“a short time.- 
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Food and Freedom 


V. M. DANDEKAR 


Professor Dandekar is the Director of the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona. 
He delivered a series of three lectures at the invitation of the Karnatak University, Dharwar, 
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ras Foodgrains Policy Committee (1966) has not 
paid muck attention to such questions as price 
policy, procurement and distrinbution price. The 
Committee does not indicate anywhere what are the 
quantities that it supposes will be distributed through 
the public distribution and does not say how it hopes 
that these quantities will be procured internally. 

The Committee avoids these questions because of 
its preoccupations with another more' serious and 
urgent problem of food distribution, namely how 
to ensure an equitable distribution of available supplies 
between different States. . 

The States are units of legislation and administra- 
tion and recently they have shown capacity to prevent 
movement of commodities-across their borders. This 
isa new element in the.situation and has to be reckoned 
with. As a matter of praginatió prudence, the Com- 
mittee decided that the States are the natural units 
of food management, that the State Governments 
are primarily "responsible for the feeding of their 
people and that therefore they should have the au- 
thority to interfere with trade across their borders. 
Having said this, there is little that can be done except 
leaving it.to the Chief Ministers of the States and 
hope that they will still “share a common purpose” 
and that the Union Government will still be in a posi- 
tion to "exercise some authority. .even if only moral 
or persuasive, in translating that purpose into the 
actual working of a national food policy." 

The Coniinittee therefore suggests that the Chief 
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Ministers together with the Prime Minister 

and the Food and the Planning Ministers of the 

Union Government, sitting in a National Food 
Council, should decide each year how much to procure 
and how much to distribute and who should procure 
how much and who should distribute how much. 

This is the National Food Budget. The Committee 
does not go into the details of the procurement system. 

The system may differ from State to State provided ; | 
“(i) in the case of surplus States, targets of procure- 
ment as determined in the National Food Budget 
are fulfilled; and (i) in the case of deficit States, their 
requirements from the Central supplies are noi in- 
creased beyond those allocated under the National 

Food Budget." 


Primary Concern 


Thus the primary concern is that there is a National 
Food Budget whereby the governments of the surplus 
States will accept commitments to procure in their 
States certain quantities of foograins and make them 
available to the deficit States and further that -the 
deficit States on their part will not make any more 
demands on the Union Government. This is essential 
if we have to end our dependence on the food imports. 


- We should thereforé examine in what manner it is 


proposed that the National Food Budget will be pre- 
pared and see whother there are reasonable chances 
of its being a balanced budget. : 

The purpose of the National Food Budget is to 
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allocate the surpluses of the surplus States to the 
deficit States on “the principle of sharing on a nation- 
wide basis." ‘This needs determining the surpluses 
of the surplus States and the deficits of the deficit 
States. In order to determine a surplus or a deficit, 
we need two estimates: estimates of production and 
estimates of consumption requirements. . Production 
will naturally vary from year to year while consump- 
tion requirements will remain comparatively steady 
over a short period. - -` s ` 


` Consumption Requirements 


Therefore, let us first see how it is proposed that the 
consumption requirements of diferent States should 
be determined. For this purpose, the Committee 
suggests that equitable distribution does not mean 
equal distribution on a per capita basis, but rather 
distribution in accordance with a traditional consump- 


tion patterns based on differences in dietary habits. 


and economic development. The Committee pro- 
poses that the psriod 1961-63 may be taken as ‘normal’ 
for this purpose. The ‘normality’ of this period 
consists in the fact that during this period, there were 


“no restrictions on inter-State movement of foodgrains 


and that therefore foodgrains moved from one State 
to another on account of private trade and hence 
presumably in accordance with the traditional con- 
sumption patterns in different States. This is in spite 
of the fact that the Committee while giving its rationale 
of contro] of inter-State trade, says that “trade, if 
untrammelled, would tend to move the surpluses of 
one State to points of highest purchasing power in 
anbther and not to those of greatest need." 

The per capita per day consumption requirement 
of cereals in different States on the basis of the data 
furnished by the Committee as of the period 1961-63 


shows wide variation. It varies from 17.6 ozs in^ 


Madhya Pradesh and Orissa on the one hand to 
11.3 ozs in.Gujarat and 9.2 ozs in Kerala on the other. 
The whole range is worth noting. It is as follows : 
Orissa (17.6), Madhya Pradesh (17.6), Punjab (16.4), 
Rajasthan (15.5). West, Bengal (15.5), Maharashtra 


* (14.9), Madras (14.0), Andhra Pradesh (13.9), Mysore 


(13.8), Assam (13.2), Uttar Pradesh (12.3), Bihar 
(11.9), Gujarat (11.3) and Kerala (9:2). . 

In explanation of these wide differences in the 
consumption of cereals in different States which are 
presumably ‘traditional and ‘normal’, the Committee 
offers a rule, namely, that “the poorer the State, the 


more the proportion of cereals in the food eaten, and. 


hence usually the larger the per capita availgbility 
of cereals in that State.” Even if we make allowance 
for foodstuffs other than cereals, namely, tapicca in 
Kerala and pulses in Bihar and elsewhere, the rule 
does not seem to be very well borne out by the facts 


+ as quoted. However, this is not immediately im- 


portant., u SS: e 
The more important point is that the Committee 


“believes that the above figures represent- the actual 


consumption of cereals in: different States during 
1961-63, that this period was a ‘normal’ period from 
the point of view of distribution of cereals between 
different States ànd that therefore these figures should 
be taken as norms for estimating the cereal consump- 
tion requirements of different States. 
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Let us imagine for a moment that the Chief Minis- 
sters of different States or their Food Commissioners 
or Directors of Civil Supplies gather in a meeting 
to decide on the cereal requirements of different 
States on this basis. It is not difficult to imagine the 
arguments that will ensure. For instance, whatever be 
the.reasons for the differences in the consumption 
requirements in different States, the fact remains that 
the three States, namely, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh 


‘and Punjab, which have the highest per capita con- 


sumption Of cereals as accepted by the Committee, 
are also the cereal surplus States in the country; and 
the three States having the lowest cereal consumption 
requirements, nàmely, Bihar, Gujarat and Kerala 
are the cereal-deficit States. If we were to-accept as 
norms what the Committee is willing to accept as the 
*normal' requirements, it will amount to conceding 
that the per capita ‘cereal requirements of Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh and Paujab are between 50 and 75 


. percent higher than those of Bihar, Gujarat and Kerala. 
. Or, compare Orissa and Madhya Pradesh with another 


surplus State, namely, Andhra Pradesh. If we were ` 
to accept as-norms what the Committee considers to 
be ‘normal’ requirements, Andhra Pradesh, while 


-agreeing to meet the demands of- the deficit States, 


should agree to the proposition that the cereal needs 
of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh are 25 per cent higher 
than its own cereal needs. Or again, compare two de- 
ficit States of Maharashtra and Gujarat. In agree- 
ing to the allocations made on the basis of the propos- 
ed norms, Gujarat should concede that the cereal 
needs of Maharashtra are almost one-third higher 
than its own cereal-needs. These appear to me osten- 
sibly unacceptable propositions and I do not see how 
we may expect the Chief Ministers of different States 
to accept them. l ' 
Let me make it quite clear that I am not here ques- 
tioning how far the data quoted by the Committee 
are indicative of the actual cereal-consumption in 
different States during the period 1961-63; nor am 
I. asking whether the period 1961-63 was indeed 
‘normal’. The point I wish to emphasize is that what- 
ever the period we may choose and whatever the data 
we may put forward as indicating consumption levels 
in that period, if they reveal such a large variation as 
suggested by the data put forward by the Committee, 


` it will be well neigh impossible to reach an agreement 


between different States on that basis. Equitable dis- : 
tribution ‘may not mean a rigid equal distribution ' 
of consumption of cereals all over the country. How- 
ever it is obvious that if a National Food Budget is 
to be prepared .and operated, the departure from 
equal distribution could only be marginal. 


Big Departure 


It is instructive in this connection to refer to the 
position which the very first  Foodgrains Policy 
Committee (1943) had taken on this question. This 
Committee had observed that "the only equitable 
basis of distribution is the greatest possible appro- 
ximation to equality that can be obtained” and that 
“rationing seems to us to be the cnly sure basis for the 
future allocation -of supplies on an All-India basis". 
Thus the first Foodgrains Policy Committee (1943) 
had accepted equal or near-equal distribution both as 
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being equitable and as being the only rational basis 
for allocationg available supplies on an All-India 
basis. : 

The large departure which the latest Foodgrains 
Policy Committee (1966) proposes to make from this 
principle is not understandable. In any event, it 
will not work. The” Committee has emphasized 
the absolute need of a national discipline and sharing 
of a common purpose. The objective of the greatest 
possible approximation to equality in distribution 
provides. a: common purpose and a basis for evoking 
and enforcing national discipline. This is true even 


if the traditional consumption pattern were far from ` 


being equal. 

An avowedly unequal distribution justified on 
ground that it is traditional or that it is ‘normal’ in 
the sense that it happens under conditions of free 
private trade in -foodgrains, does not offer a common 
purpose or a ground for common discipline. At- 
tempts to prepare a National Food Budget on such a 
basis. will lead. to nothing but- interminable bargain- 
ing at cross purposes. Nevertheless, the Committee 
prefers this basis presumably because it apprehends 
greater political difficulties if a closer approximation 
to equallity were to be attempted. 


Production Estimates 


- So much for the estimates of consumption re- 
quirements. Even more serious questions will arise 
with estimates of production. These estimates will 
naturally vary from year to year and the variations 
can be very large. Under the circumstances, tliere 
appear to be two difficulties in relation to the pro- 
duction estimates: One. is their timeliness. The other 
is their reliability or general acceptability. 

The Committee is aware of the first difficulty. 

It observes as follows:'"The production estimates based 

on crop cutting surveys are available only after thé 

procurement season is well advanced,while the Na- 

tional Food Budget has to be ready at-the beginning 

of tlie season." The Committee recognizes this to be 

a genuine difficulty. However, in order to surmount 

vit, it proposes that a tentative budget should be drawn 
up in the light of the available information regarding 


crop prospects at the beginning of the season which - 


would then be reviewed,say every month, in the light 
of the new information regarding the crop position. 

The Committee describes the whole operation as 
follows: “As the main purpose of preparing the Natio- 
nal Food: Budget at the beginning of the. procurement 
season is to facilitate procurement operations, we feel 
that it would: be an advantage if certain ‘basic quotas’ 
of procurement for movement outside the State are 
fixed for the surplus States, such quotas béing related 
to the net outflows from these States during the period 
of 1961-1963. These ‘basic quotas’ which may be 
fixed at 75 per cent of the average net outflow during 
the period of 1961-1963, should be revised from time 
to timein the light of crop conditions. Ultimately when 
the full information is available, the National Food 
Budget will have to be finalised in the light, among 
other things, of the principle of national sharing." - 

All this formulating, reviewing, revising and im- 
plementing of the National Food Budget is propos- 
ed to be done by a National Food Council which will 
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be presided over by the Prime Minister and will be 
composed of all the Chief Ministers, the Union Food 
Minister and the Union Planning Minister. It is not 
difficult to imagine the nature of pressures that will 
develop in the National Food Council. Even if we 
neglect the political aspects of the situation, we should 
see what will be the major considerations that. may 
weigh with the Chief Ministers of the surplus States 
who after all will be mainly responsible for implement- 
ing the National Food Budget. In the first instance 
is the variation in the annual production. Theestima- 
tes of production will be constantly reviewed and:re- 
vised as more and more information comes in regard- 
ing the crop conditions. By the time full information 
on current year's production becomes available, the 
uncertainties of the next season will bein view and 
will begin. to dominate. 

Itis under these conditions that the Chief Ministers 
of the surplus States will enter into commitments 
under the National Food Budget. Therefore, very 
understandably, they will tend to be conservative 
whereas the situation of overall shortage and the prin- 
ciple of national sharing demand that they be liberal. 
On the other hand, the Chief Ministers of the deficit 
States will tend to overstate their requirements on the 
sound principle that ask 20 if you must get 10. Thus the 
production.both in the surplus and the deficit States will 
tend to be underestimated. If the crop estimation is 
dons by State agencies, they will be under pressure to ` 
be.cautious before releasing their estimates. If the 
crop estimation is done by the agencies of the Union 
Government the estimates. will. be disputed and chal- 
lenged. The result of it all will be that in the National 
Food Budget the deficits of the deficit States will 
not be matched by the surpluses of the surplus States. 
The National Food. Budget will inevitably be a de- 
ficit budget and the national shortages will be, in 
all probability, exaggerated. 


Deficit Budget : 


Let us for moment neglect the danger of produc- 
tion being understated leading to exaggeration of de- 
ficits and understating. of surpluses and hence a de- 
ficit National Food Budget. Let us suppose that the 
estimatés of production will be entirely objective and 
will be accepted by all parties concerned. Let us also 


‘suppose that the- consumption requirements of differ- 


ent States are worked out on the basis of figures given 
by the Committee for the ‘normal’ period 1961-63. 
The important point now to recognize is that the 
National Food: Budget will nevertheless be a deficit 
budget for the simple reason that the country has an ` 
overall basic shortage which in the Committee's own 
assessment, will be with us for a number of years. 
Consider for instance the period 1961—63 which the 
Committee suggests should betreated as ‘normal’ 
both for the purposes of assessing the cereal require- 
ments of different States and for indicating the 
“traditional inter-State inflows and outflows of different 
foodgrains." Consider this ‘normal’ period. The esti- 
mated net production of cereals in 1961, 1962 and 
1963 was 60.65, 62.08 and 58.63 million tonnes -res- 


- pectively. This was supplemented by imports amount- 


ing to 3.49, 3.64 and 4.55 million tonnes respectively. 
Besides, there was a small but nevertheless a net with- 
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drawl from the government stocks of cereals. Hence, 
unless one is willing to take about 4.0 million tonnes 
of cereal imports as also part of the ‘normality’, it is 
difficult to see how the National Food Budget will be 
- a balanced budget. Quite rightly, the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee (1966) is not willing to consider 
cereal imports of the order of ‘four million tonnes 
per year as part of normality. 

. The implications should be clear, namely that, 
at any rate over the next.few years, the gap between 
the supplies and the consumer needs will widen: and 
that this basic shortage will have to'be equitably 


distributed. all over the country. The Committee does - 


not explain how this should be done. 

Moreover, it is notonly a question of distributing 
equitably a normal or even à normally- growing short- 
age. The real question that the National Food Budget 
will have to tackle is how to distribute abnormal 
shortages arising in bad -seasons and how much 
grain ir a good season should go into reserves. The 
` manner in which the Foodgrains Policy Committee 
(1966) has based its proposal to prepare the National 
Budget by treating the period' 1961-63 as the ‘normal’ 
period for assessing cereal needs of different States 
and inter-State flows of céreals, is evidence that the 
Committee-either did not see the implications of self- 
reliance it advocated or chose deliberately to circuit 
around thém. ; 


Without Imports 


It seems therefore that more often than not the 
National Food Budget will turn out to be a deficit 
budget and the Union Covernment will have to find 
means to'meet the gap. The Committee has observed 
that in the past the -Government had relied on 
imports but\that in future it will be left NERONE 
this alternative. Let us hope so. 

However, recent events, since the Coteus 'sub- 
mitted its report, do not support these hopes. It 
seems that afterall the imports will come. -They may 
have to be paid for in rupees or dollars, in national 

.economic and foreign policies or national honour 
but they will conie. As they continue to come, they 
will undermine the entire process of preparing -the 
National Food Budget. As I have explained, even 
in the normal course, the State governments will 
tend. to put forward conservative estimates of current 
production and thus exaggerate the shortage. Orice 
itis known that afterallthe gap can be filled by im- 
ports, there will be-even less compulsion to make 
the-gap as small as possible. 

While reviewing the food situation during 1960- 
61 to 1963-64 the Commitee observes: “Politically 
there was little inner compulsion either to produce 
more or to procure more. Imports cloaked a situation 
that was essentially grave." Nevertbeless. it is pre- 
cisely this period: which the Committee has suggested 
should be treated as ‘normal’ for preparing the Natio- 
nal Food Budgets in the forthcoming years: We 
Should therefore not be surprised if history repeats 
itself and onc» again imports fill in the gap in the 
National Food Budgets and in our thinking on 
food policy. 

Thus it seems that the Foodgrains Policy Commit- 
tee (1966) through the device of the National -Food 
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. the importance -of a national discipline, 


Budget has merely evaded the central problem of the 
food policy which seeks self-reliance. Indeed, it seems 


that in the National Food Budget, the Committee has 


created an instrument which will inevitabley push the 
Union Government into seeking food imports and food 
assistance from abrcad. This is the most dangeruos as- 
pect of-the Committee's proposals. The Committee 
is of course aware of this danger. After emphasising 
authority 
and purpose, the Commitee says: “We should like 


- to say in the cleareast terms that our recommenda- 


tions rest on this basic assumption. If there is no such 
discipline.or authority, the policies we recommend 
and the administrative arrangements we suggest will 
not work." And hence, there will be no self-reliance; 
but the Committee would have given us reasons 


. thereof. 


I have so far discussed two of the three problems 
connected with the -Integrated Food Policy recommen- 
ded by the Foodgrains Policy Committee (1966). 
Now, let me turn to the third one, namely, the price 
policy in relation to the food policy. We have seen 
how andin what sense, a ‘reasonable’ price has come 
to be one of the basic objectives of our food policy. 
We have also seen that from the long-term point of 
view, there is little justification for such.a notion. and 
that in a situation. of rising prices, it is likely to harm 
the. interest ‘of. the producers. 

From the short-term point of view, my contention 


`- is that if the objective’ is to hold the price line by hol- ~ 


ding a price for the -producer and a price for the-con- 
sumer, it will inevitably require total elimination of 


‘the’ private trade and the free market in foodgrains.- 


I think that the Foodgrains Policy Committee (1966) 
was too uncritical in its surmise that “food manage- . 
ment'by the State Government can co-exist with the 
operations of private trade.” 

There is now sufficient empirical evidence to show 
that so long.as the private trade and the free market 
are allowed to function, a food policy trying to hold 


-the price line through a. precurement price and a dis- ` 


tribution price, not only does not succeed in bringing 
down the-price in the open market, unless it is suppor- 
ted by additional -supplies from abroad, but in a si- 
tuation of rising prices, itself becomes vulnerable to the 
pressures of the free market because of its inability 
to procure sufficient supplies at the given procurement 
price and to meet the demand on its: distribution.sys- 
tem at the given distribution price. 


Four Policy Alternatives ; 5 


. Under the circumstances, there appear four .al- 
ternatives'of policy open to the government : (1) total 
control-and rationing with complete -elimination of 
private ‘free trade in foodgrains; (2) total decontrol 
and return to complete private free trade: (3) to. beg for 
food. aid in-order to fill in the gap between procure- 
ment and commitments ; and (4) to continue public 
procurement and distribution along with open mar- 
ket but with a more flexible price policy; that is to 
pay, to revise from time to time the ‘reasonable’ price 
to the consumer, make it more ‘realistic’, that is clo- 
ser-to the open market price and thus improve procure- 
ment and reduce commitments. We have not found 
the -first alternative politically feasible. . We have 
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tried and found that the second alternative does not 
work. We have realized that the third alternative is 
not desirable and hence we have deliberately set our- 
selves against it. Therefore, we have only the last 
alternative open, namely, to revise, from time to time, 
the ‘reasonable’ price and make it more ‘realistic’ that 
is closer to the open market price. We should there- 
fore examine whether we could not do this more ra- 
tionally. and build into our food policy a worthwhile 
price objective other than holding the prices of food- 
grains to a given level. 


' Stabilizing Price 


In the context-of our food problem, an i import 
price objective is to stabilize the prices of foodgrains. 
This should be distinguished from the objective of 
holding the prices of foodgrains at a given level. In 
emphasizing stability, we recognize that the prices of 
foodgrains would and should move in harmony with 

. the general price level, but we aim at reducing the wide 


fluctuations to which the prices of foodgrains are . 


liable within a year and from year to year. 
The source of these fluctuations is the variations - 
jn the supply of food-grains to the producers’ market. 
- For a given grain, there is a. relatively large supply for 
a few months following the harvest which then dries 


up for a few-months before the next harvest is due. 


The supply to the market from year to year also varies 
depending "upon the production during the year. 
Moreover, because what arrives on the.market is the 
surplus in production above the needs of the producers, 
the fluctuations in the marketed quantities are pro- 


portionately larger than the fluctuations in production. - 


The buyer in this market is the wholesale trader. 
- It is his function to buy from the producers the pro- 
düce as it arrives. on the market in varying quantities, 
to stock it and to release it on the retail market in an 
even stream in order to meet. the final consumer 
demand which is more or less steady. Consequently, 
the demand of the wholesale trader is the demand for 
stocking. It naturally depends upon his price expec- 
tations and. hence is of a speculative nature. , 
It is not difficult to see that this speculative demand 
of the wholesale trader is essentially of'a destabilizing 
kind. "When the arrivals on the market are large 
and the prices are naturally low, it further depresses 
the prices. When the arrivals are meagre and the 
prices are high, it pushes the prices further up. Thus 
the variations in the supplies coming to the pro- 
ducers’ market combined with the speculative demand 
. of the wholesale trader cause wide fluctuations in the 
prices of foodgrains in that market: 
f The same thing happens at the other end, namely 
in the retailers’ or the consumers’ market. Nor- 


mally, the wholesale trader should release his supplies - 


_ in an even stream. However, depending upon his 
stock position and his expectation of the next harvest 
and future prices, he naturally varies_his supply to 
the retailers’ market. The final consumer demand 
being price-inelastic, even small variations in supplies, 
cause large fluctuations in the final prices. 

It is thus that the operations of the wholesale trade 


cause fluctuations in the prices in the producers’ mar- 


ket as well as in the consumers’ market. It is simp- 
ler to understand these operations as an- essential 
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‘is true of the consumers. 


part of a free competitive market rather than suspect 
collusion or mala fide intentions on the part of the 
wholesale traders. Indeed, as we may see, the des- 
tabilizing speculation is often not confined to the 
wholesale traders. Once the fluctuations go beyond 
certain limits, the speculative demand for stocks 
spreads to the producers on the one hand and retailers 
and consumers on the other. This is equally des- 
tabilizing, and further accentuates the fluctuations _ 
in the prices. 

The lack of stability in “the prices Of foodgrains 
affects adversely both the producers and the-consu- 
mers. . It is the instability and uncertainty of prices- 
* which affect most the production decisions of the pro- 
ducers so much so that even a steadily rising price, if 
it is subject fo instability and uncertainty, fails to pro- 
vide necessary incentives to the producers, The same, 
Wide fluctuations in the 
prices of foodgrains are a source of constant anxiety. 
and hardship to the majority of consumers, espe- 
cially those who live from day to day, week to week 
or at best-from month to . month with'little capacity 
to buy in bulk and store. It is for these reasons that 
to reduce the wide fluctuations in the: prices of food- 
grains and to achieve a certain degree of stability in 
them is an important and worthwhile objective of a 
price policy. Fortunately, in this matter, there is no 
conflict between the interests of the producers and the 


- consumers. 


_ Socialization of Wholesale Trade - 


The Foodgrains Enquiry Committee (i957). had 
paid attention to this aspect of the problem and seeing 
that a food policy aimed at stabilizing the prices of 
foodgrains might come in conflict with the wholesale 
trade, had recommended socialization of wholesale . 
trade in foodgrains. The Committee had emphasi- - 
zed: “Until there is social control over the whole- 
sale trade, we shall not be in a position to bring about 
stabilization of foodgrains prices. Our policy should- 
therefore, be that of progressive and planned socia- 
lization of the wholesale trade in foodgrains". Its 
immediate recommendation was (a) to undertake ' 
open market purchase and sale of foodgrains by the 
government as a regular measure, (b) to socialize 


part of the wholesale trade and (c) to exercise control 


over traders operating in the rest of the market thr- 


.ough a system of licensing. In order for the Govern- 


ment.to undertake open market purchase and sale of 
foodgrains as a regular measure, the Committee re- 
commended the setting up of a Foodgrains Stabiliza- 
tion Organization which inter alia would “operate 
as a trader in the foodgrains market with branches or: 
agencies of its own in all’ important markets, parti- . 
cularly in surplus areas and, centres of. distributive . 
trade" and charged with “specific functions of open. 
market purchase and sale, procurement of foodgrains 
and maintenance of stocks." 

. The Committeé-viewed open market operations, 
that is purchasing when and where prices were low and 
selling when and where prices. were high, as the prin- 
cipal instrument of stabilizing prices. However, it 
immediately realized the difficulty and noted : *So 
long as inflationary trends continue and food shortage 
persists, open market purchases may push up. the 
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prices so that the Organization may find it necessary 
to stop its operations." Jt was for this reason that the 
Committee advised that it might be necessary in the 
first instance for the Organization to undertake com- 
pulsory procurement. Thé initial concept of the Food- 
grains Stabilization Organization operating as a 
trader in the foodgrains market was thus perforce 
given up. tos 2E 


Wholesale Trade 


Following these recommendations by the Food- 
grains Enquiry Committee (1957),the National Deve- 
lopment Council decided, in November 1958, that the 
State should take over the wholesale trade in food- 
grains. The Government of India, after due consi- 
derations, suggested that a beginning might be made 
along the following lines : (a) the wholesale traders 
might be'permitted to function as licensed traders and 
make purchases on their own behalf subject to speci- 
fied minimum prices ; (b) the government had the 
right to acquire the whole or a portion of the stocks 
from the licensed traders at controlled prices;.(c) the 
traders were at liberty to sell their remaining stocks 
to the retailers subject tó maximum controlled prices; 
and (d) the wholesale traders would maintain proper 
accounts of their purchases and sale transactions and 
of their stocks and submit periodical returns to the 
government. i 

Thus, the concept of State trading which was 
conceived essentially as an open market operation 
„by the. government with a view to stabilizing the prices 
of foodgrains, inevitably came to be combined with a 
statutory price control at the wholesale stage. ' There 
was & statutory minimum price which the wholesale 
traders were obliged to pay to the producers and a 
statutory maximum price beyond which the wholesale 
traders could not charge to the retailers. In between, 
there was a statutory procurement price at which the 
government could at any time acquire the whole or a 
part of stocks with the wholesale traders; and in order 
to make it easy for the government, the wholesale 
traders were expected to report to the government the 
stocks of grains they might have from time to time. 
The result was inevitable. When during 1958-59, 
State trading along these lines was undertaken in a 
number of States, the market arrivals were small, 
market prices ruled above the statutory maximum 
and the government found it difficult to procure suffi- 
cient quantities. Consequently, the operations were 


.. Suspended in.State after State and within a year the 


State trading was given up. . 

The concept ‘of State trading was revived in Jan- 
uary 1965 when the Government of India set up: the 
Food Corporation of India. The- Corporation was 
expected to undertake purchase, storage, movement, 
transport, distribution: and sale of foodgrains in the 
country. However this coincided with the worsening 
of the food situation’ in the country. Procurement 
was intensified and in order to facilitate procurement, 


‘inter State trade was restricted. Consequently, the 


Food Corporation had to function within these regula- 
tions. The Foodgràins Policy Commeitte (1966) has 
devoted special attention to the role that the Food 
Corporation could play in the present situation and 
has recommended that the Food Corporation: should 
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handle the entire inter-State trade in foodgrains. - 
In terms of the recommendations of the Committee, 
‘the inter-State movements of foodgrains are to be made 
in accordance with the "National Food Budget. 
Hence though these movements are called inter- 


‘State trade in foodgrains, it is obvious that the Food 


Corporation may be called upon to perform very little 
trading function excépt transport. Indeed, the Food 
‘Corporation will primarily be the carting agent appoih- 
ted to all State governments for purposes of inter-State 
‘movement of focdgrains. In addition, within the 


-framework of the procurement policies of each State 


-government, the Food Corporation may play a part 
in the procurement system and operation of each State. 


‘ For instance, the Committee has recommended that in 
'those-States, where the private trade in foodgrains is 


functioning, the Food Corporation may also be per-- 
mitted to function as a trader. Of course, this can 
only be for the purposes of trade within the State as 
all inter-State movements will be governed by the Na- 
tional: Food Budget.. The Committee has also re- 
commerided that wherever a State government empl- - 


'oys a number of procurement agencies, the Food 


"Corporation should also be appointed as a procure- 
ment agent of the State government remembering that 
procurement must be done at a price fixed by the 
State government . 

Finally, in those States where cooperative societies 
act as monopoly procurement agent, the Food Cor- 
poration should work through the agency of the co- 
operative societies that is to say should help the so- 
Cieties in procurement operations by providing finan- 
ce, storage etc. In general, the Committee suggests 
that the Food Corporation should give the State go- 


: vernments adequate financial and administrative assis- 


tance in their procurement and distribution operations 


-and thus endear itself to: the State governments. Fi- 


nally, the Committee recommends that the manage- 
ment of the buffer stock should be the responsibility 
of the Food Corporation. This will require frequent 
rotation-of the buffer stock involving continuous 
sale and: purchase on the part of the Food Corpora- 
tion f 
These operations of the Food Corporation must . 

of course be fitted into the overall procurement and 
distribution policies of the State governments. The 
Committee recognizes that this bound to create many 
problems but leaves it to- the Food Corporation and 
the State governments to devise measures for sur- 
mounting the difficulties. Again, it seems that the 
Food Corporation, through greater financial and ad- 
ministrative assistance, must endear itself to the 
State governments . ES 


Far Cry ` 2 


Whatever useful role the Food Corporation may 
play along these lines, it must be realized that it will 
be a far cry from the concept of State trading in the 
sense of an open market purchase and sale operation 
designed to stabilize the prices. The choice of place, 
of time and the price for purchase and sale are the 
essence of this operation. The Food Corporation 
functioning within the framework of the National 
Food Budget and subject to the procurement and the 
distribution policies of the State governments will 
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hardly have the marketing authority to undertake 
such functions effectively to influence the wholesale 
market in foodgrains and to achieve a degree of sta- 
bilization in their prices. 

It will thus be seen that it is because of the compul- 
sions of a statutory price control that we have not been 
able so far to make a beginning in the socialization of 

_ trade in foodgrains and to build up for the government 
or a public marketing agency a position of strategic 
control over the market through which it might bring 
about.a‘ degree of stabilization in the prices of food- 
grains. It should be made clear that when one men- 
tions'a position of strength or of strategic control in 

- this context, one should be discussing a marketing 

position that is a position derived from ones function 
as a marketing agency and not derived from the legis- 
lative and administrative authority of the government. 


Strategic Control 


Thus viewed, the Government or the public agen- 
cy participating in the trade in foodgrains along with 
the private trade, achieves a: position of strategic con- 
trol not because it procures by legal sanction certain 
quantities of foodgrains and distributes them at fixed 
prices through ration or fair price shops, but because 


it commands a certain share of the total market .Its . 


strength depends not upon how low is the price at 
which it procures or distributes but upon how large is 
the volume of the marketed supplies that it handles. 
In fact, as we have seen its attachment to a fixed price 
for procurement and ‘a fixed price for distribution 
makes it vulnerable to the pressures of the market, 
obliges itto handle smaller and smaller quantities 
of the marketed supplies and thus forces it to lose its 
position in the market. This point is emphasized by 
the Study Team on Fair Price Shops (1966) and indeed 
constitutes the corner stone of its recommendations. 
Let me quote rather fully : s G 
“Whatever impact the system may hope to make 
on the foodgrains market will be achieved not by trying 
to sell its supplies at a low price but by maximising 
its own share in the total market and thus acquiring 
command over a larger and larger share of the total 
distribution.” To achieve this, the Study Team ob- 
serves, two policy measures are necessary: “In the first 
instance, conditions must be created conducive to 
maximum quantities becomińg available for... .dis- 
tribution. Secondly given certain. quantities thus 
available and given the supply-demand conditions 
prevailing in the market, the pricing policy. .must 
ensure that the demand.: ..does not exceed the supp- 
lies....This requires discarding the concept of ‘fair 
price’ as a consumer-oriented;- fixed, unchanging 
price. If the system....is to function alongside a 
. free market, the price.....must be neither consumer 
nor producer-oriented. It must be market-oriented. 
“The main burden of our argument is that if the 
system is to function alongside a free market and sur- 
vive, it-must-conduct itself essentially as a market agen- 
cy and not as a relief agency. In the field of pricing, 
this means that the system must conduct itself as an 
integral part of a single price market. Any -deviation 
from this and any attempt to establish a price of its 
own as opposed to the supply-demand price, makes 
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system vulnerable to the pressures of the free market 
and endangers its very existence. í 

*"The distinguishing feature of this public market- 
ing agency must be, not so much a different price, but 
a higher code of social conduct, its refusal to engage 
itself in speculative inventory building and its under- 
taking to release its own supplies on the market in a 
steady~and regulated manner. Such a conduct may 
make animpacton the speculative elements in the 


residual free market but only in proportion to the . 


share of. the total market that the public agency 


comes to command. The aim of the public . agency ` 


must, therefore, be to acquire command over an. 
increasingly larger share of the total market.” ` 

. This is a crucial question. We should therefore 
enauire how the góvernment or a.public marketing 
agency may maximize its share in the market. At 
present, the government or the public marketirig agen- 


cy suffers from the handicap that it can buy only ata . 


fixed procurement price or esle through various forms 
of compulsion such as the producer levy, the trader 
levy or monopoly purchase. In a- situation of rising 
prices, all such processes cause resistance from the 
producers which affects procurement and in the long-. 
run may affect production. The alternative is for the 
government to buy in the open market. The Food- 
grains Policy Committee (1966) rightly does not re- 
commend this. y MO : 

It argues as follows: “Such a system 
will, no doubt, involve very little disturbance 
to the working of the market economy. 
What is overlooked, however, is- that .prices will 
unduly rise. When .Government enters the food- 
grains market as a buyer in competition with private 
traders, the latter will push the prices up in order to 
command sufficient stocks so that they can continue 
to remain in business. Moreover, it has to be re- 
membered that purchase operations by a single large 
buyer terid to raise prices much more than by a large 
number of smaller buyers. Government's purchase 
prices are likely to turn out to be so high that neither 
the objective of holding the price line, nor that of 
equitable distribution to all; including the low income 
groups, can be expected to be achieved." I think 
this will. be generally admitted. 


D 


Pre-emption Purchase - 


However, there exists a method of buying where- 


by the government may buy at the going market price 
without. itself entering competitive bidding. This is. 
called purchase by pre-emption. It has been success- 
fully practised in the Punjab. In this method, the 
government or the public marketing agency does not 
directly participate in the formation of price in the 
market. The market price is allowed to form through 
the normal processes of competitive bidding and bar- 
gaining in the market: However, after the price is 
fixed and the deal is settled, the government reserves 
the pre-emptive. right to step in and buy the given 


quantities at the price settled in the market. Because - 


the government does not enter the competition with 
oher buyers in che market, it does not give a push to 
the price as it would otherwise. Nevertheless, it is 


able to offer the producer a price in accordance with. ^. 


the market situation. ‘This satisfies the condition 
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mentioned by the Study Team on Fair Price Shops 
(1966), namely tha the government or the public mar- 
ksting agency “must conduct itself as an integral part 
of a single-price market”. This also enables the- 
government to maximise or rather optimise its pur- 
chases from the market. B 
The method has worked wellinthe Punjab. There 
are certain essential conditions for its success. For the 
method to’ work successfully, it is necessary to have 
an organized and regulated market in the foodgrains 
concerned, large enough so that the market prices for 
. large lots of grains emerge ina public manner through 
the normal processes of competitive bidding and 
bargaining. These conditions are eminently satisfied 
in the Punjab wheat markets. 


Rationalising the Market 


In most other regions and other foodgrains, the 
markets are not either large enough or are not so well 
organized and regulated. In rice, much trade takes 
place directly between the producer and the miller and 

"very little in an organized market with publicly deter- 
mined prices. Therefore, if it is desired that the go- 
vernment or a public marketing agency should enter 
the market, acquire control over a large portion of the 
total marketed supplies and thus bring about a certain 
degree of stabilization in the prices of foodgrains, 
one of the first measures necessary is to reorganize - 
and rationalize the marketing of foodgrains in the 
country so that astructure of market prices would 
emerge, from day to day, by normal market processes 
which are competitive and public. This would create 
conditions in which the government or the public 
marketing agency might step in and, in exercise of a 
pre-emptive right, acquire sizeable quantities of food- 
grains at prices settled in the market and hence 
without causing undue disturbance to the normal 
processes of the market. Having acquired such 
quantities, it is by means of their release on the 
market in an appropriate manner that the govern- 
ment or the public marketing agency will be able to 
bring to bear a stabilizing influence on the market. 

The stabilization of the prices of foodgrains in the 
country will be greatly facilitated if while reorganizing 
the market in foodgrains for the above purpose, we 
are also able to achieve an effective integration of the 
whole country into a single market. As explained, 

, the source of instability in the prices of foodgrains, is 
the variation in the supply within a year and from 
year to year. This variation is large if we consider a 
single grainina smallregion. . However, it naturally 
gets averaged out if we consider all grains and the 
whole country. The harvesting seasons of different 
grains in different parts of the country are spread over 
a large part of the year so that the total supply of 
grains for the country as a whole is distributed much 

` more evenly than the supply of a single grain in a small 
region. The same is true of variations from year to 
year. Variations in weather and rainfall do not affect 
alike all crops and all parts of the country. — 
Therefore, the total production of ali the foodgrai- 
ns for the country as a whole is much less’ variable 
than the production of a single crop in a small region. 

For these reasons, if we are able to bring about an 

effective integration of the wholé country into a single 
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market, that in itself may help to achieve a considerable 
degree of stability'in the prices of foodgrains. This 
was notachieved inthe past, that is to say before 
Independence, because of imperfections in transport, 
communications and market intelligence. Since then, 
we have achieved considerable improvement in these 
essentialservices. However, we have been all through 
in the midst of the food problem and were perforce 
obliged to place restrictions of various kinds which 
have prevented the integration of the country into an 
effective single market in foodgrains. 

If this point is accepted, the position we have 
presently reached wherein we are obliged to recognize, 
asa matter of pragmatic prudence, the right of every 
State-government to place restrictions on the move- 
ment of commodities across their borders, must be 
viewed with some concern. Even if we neglect the 
danger to the national unity that there is inherent in 
the process, we should beware of its immediate and 
long-term effects on the market in foodgrains. Its 


` immediate effect can only be to accentuate the elements 


of instability and disparity in prices. The Foodgrains 
Policy Committee recognizes this. The Committee 
observes : “An important criticism of the State ope- 
ration of inter-State movement of foodgrains during 
1964-65 and 1965-66 season is that it has given rise to 


‘wide disparities in prices as between different States. 


The prices in the surplus States have remained at re- 
latively low levels as compared with those prevailing 
in the deficit States. This is not in the interest of either 
the producer in the surplus State or the consumeer in 
the deficit State.” 
. Howér the Committee seems to believe that the 
inter-State movements of foodgrains that will take place 
under the National Food Budget will correct the situa- 
tion. I have already described how the National 
‘Food Budget will be prepared and implemented. It 
seems highly unlikely that the movements under 
the National Food Budget will compensate the restric- 
tions placed on the inter-State trade. Moreover, it is 
obvious that the manner in which the National Food 
Budget will be discussed, negotiated, reviewed 
and revised from time to time will add another serious 
element of uncertainty and instability to the situation 
which the private trade in each State will not fail to 
exploit.' These are the immediate consequences of 
the restrictions placed on inter-State trade in food- 
grains. If they continue for a long time, as they are 
ound to because we recognize the food problem to 
stay for a long time, they will cause considerable dis- 
tortion in the marketing structure which may do great 
harm to the entire agricultural development in the 
country Ao 


Decentralised Agencies ` 


Let me sum up. In order to achieve a certain 


‘degree of stability in the prices of foodgrains, we" 


need to reorganize the foodgrains market so that 
firstly, the whole country would be effectively inte- 
grated into a single market in foodgrains and. secondly 


‘that there would emerge a structure. of market prices 
-by normal market processes which are competitive and 


public. This means that there should exist in the 
market a sufficiently large number of decentralized 
marketing agencies which are independent and auto- 
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nomous in their essential marketing functions and de- 
' cisions but which nevertheless would be amenable to 
a certain degree of social control through public audit. 
With these objectives in view, I now venture to put 
forward certain proposals for reorganizing the food- 
grains market in the country. 

Because we wish to create a marketing apparatus 
which is amenable to a certain degree of social control 
but which nevertheless is effectively autonomous and 
decentralized in its marketing functions, it is not ad- 


visable to start by setting up a national body such as 


the Foodgrains Stabilization Organization or the Food 
Corporation of India. It is necessary to begin consi- 
dering the structure from below.. A district is a con- 
venient unit for such a reorganization.. 


Trade Classification 


We should now classify the trade in . foodgrains 
- into two categories : trade within a district and in- 
ter-district trade. The trade within district consists 
of purchasing from the producers and selling to the 
retailers or consumers within the district. A great 
deal of such trade takes place within the village or 
in small, unorganized markets, where most transac- 
tions are either directly between the small producers 
and consumers or between petty traders and consu- 
mers. Many varieties and quantities of grains are 
locally recognized and have a local market. . 

In the ultimate interest of rationalizing foodgrains 
marketing by establishing standards and grades, it is 
advisable to leave the local markets undistrubed. In 
any event, in order to minimize immediate distrubance 
and to focus attention: on the strategic points, it will 
be necessary to leave the trade within a district undis- 
turbed. I therefore suggest that we may permit com- 
plete free trade within each district; that is to say, 
‘anybody may be free to purchase and sell any food- 
grains, in any quantities, at any price and to anybody 
so long as the operation is within the district. 

Let us next consider the inter-district trade. This 
coincides in large part with the organized trade in 
foodgrains and it is this which needs reorganizing. 
For this purpose, I suggest that within each district, 
we should establish, what I shall call for convenience 
of discussion, a, District Foodgrains Marketing Board 
which should hàve a monopoly in inter-district trade 
affecting the district. I shall presently explain this. 
Let me first describe the constitution of the Board. 
The Board should be a statutory body established by 
law. From the standpoint of: ultimate agrarian or- 
ganization, itis desirable that this body should be a 


cooperative of the producers of foodgrains in the. 


district. 

Therefore, if in a district, there exists a competent 
cooperative marketing agency, it should substitute for 
the District Foodgrains-Marketing Board. However, 
for our immediate purpose, this is not absolutely essen- 
tial. Hence, if in a.district, a suitable cooperative 
marketing agency does not exist and cannot be imme- 
diately set up; the District Foodgrains Marketing 
Board should be set up as.a representative association 
of the traders, including rice millers, in the district. 
It should be possible to keep its membership open to 
the producers of foodgrains.in the district so that in 
due course, producers’ interests in the district may be 
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duly represented on the association. _ h arè mat 
ters of detail and naturally will have to be thought 
out more carefully. The main purpose is to establish 
a District Foodgrains Marketing Board in each dis- 
trict which will be a representative body representing 
either the foodgrains producers or the traders and the 
producers in the district. = 

The District Foodgrains Marketing Boards should - 
be completely autonomous and independent in their 
marketing activities and decisions. Nevertheless, it 
will be desirable to have an indirect social control 
over their affairs. For this purpose, I suggest that 
(a) the panchayat raj institutions in the district should ' 
have a small but adequate representation on these 
Boards and (b) the chief. administrative officer and 
the chief accountant of the Board should be’ employ- 
ees of the State government: The representation to 
the panchayat raj institutions will help to coordinate 
the marketing activities of the Board with the agri- 
cultural development programmes in the district. 
The chief administrative officer of the Board, though 
ari employee of the State "government, will be the 
secretary of the Board during his tenure as the chief 
administrative officer and it will be his duty and res- 
ponsibility to give effect to the decisions of the Board. 
However, being an employee of the State government, 
the Board will not be able to dismiss him and hence - 
bring mala fide pressures on him. The Board may 


~ ask the State government to recall one officer and send 


another in his place. Nevertheless, this will ensure 
tbat all decisions of the Board are taken publicly. 
In the same manner, if the chief accountant of the 
Board is also an employee of the State government 
it will ensure better accounts keeping. The Boards 
being statutory bodies, their accounts will naturally 
be subjéct to public audit. This gives a degree of 
social control which is necessary. I do not think 


-that any more is desirable i 


Functions of DFM Boards 


Let us now consider the functions of these Boards. 
As I said these Boards will have a monopoly in inter- 
district trade in foodgrains. Let me. immediately say 
that this is not the same as the system of monopoly 
purchase which today prevails in some States. The 
District Foodgrains Marketing Boards will enjoy no 
monopoly in relation to the purchases they may make 
within the district. They must make their purchases 
either from the producers or frofn the traders within 
the district in competition with other traders and 
marketing agencies. Their monopoly pertains only 
to export from their respective. districts. The District 
Foodgrains Marketing Boards alone will be empowered 
to sell outside their districts. In the same manner, 
the monopoly of the Boards does not relate to the sales 
within the district.. They will be free to sell either to 
the retailers or the consumers within their respective 
districts. However, they must do-this in competition 
with other traders and marketing agencies. Their 
monopoly pertains only to the imports from outside 
their districts. The District Foodgrains Marketing 
Boards alone will be empowered to purchase outside 
their districts. It is in this sense that the District 
Foodgrains Marketing Boards will have a monopoly 
in inter-district trade. . 
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It will thus be seen that the inter-district trade 
will be reduced to mutual trade between the 300 and 
odd District Foodgrains Marketing Boards. There 
will be no restrictions on their mutual trade. They 
may sell any foodgrains, in any quantities at any prices 
and to anyone among themselves. They will be. free 
to conduct this trade by the normal processes of the 
market, such as competitive negotiations and inviting 
of sealed' tenders for supply of certain quantities of 
grains efc. among themselves. Al deals settled 
~ between them will be promptly publicised giving.parti- 
culars of quantities, quality- and prices at the selling 
points. It is through this process, that the whole 
country will be effectively integrated into a single 
foodgrains market and a structure of market prices 
will emerge by the normal processes of the market 
which are public and are subject to a degree of social 
control and, public audit. . : 


Dividing District Units 


- The establishment’ of the District Foodgrains 
Marketing Boards is convenient to start with. How- 


ever, there is no néed to treat the district rigidly as the - 
unit in this reorganization. It will be appropriate to ` 


sub-divide large districts or surplus districts with large 
exportable surpluses into two or more market sub- 
divisions and establish a separate marketing board for 
each such sub-division. The number of units participa- 
ting in thé inter-district trade will thereby increase. 
However, there is no harm even if the number of 
such units is increased to a thousand or even two 
thousand. DEREN ' 

I might say a word regarding the enforcement of 
the monopoly and in particular regarding prevention 
of unauthorized inter-district movement. In the 
first instance, it will be seen that because all 

: inter-district trade will be done under mormal compe- 
titive conditions, and because the District Boards 
will not enjoy, any monopoly regarding the trade 
. within the, districts, there’ will be little incentive for 
engaging in unauthorized inter-district movements. 


Secondly, to the extent that the District Boards . 


will be representative associations of the traders and 
producers within the district, individual private traders 
will find it. difficult to engage themselves in such 
unauthorized trade. i 

Finally, Imay say that there is no need to be unduly 
rigid in these matters. A certain amount of trade 
with adjoining districts normally takes place in an 
unorganized fashion dnd there is no need to prevent 
it by policing the district borders. What is needed is 
‘to institutionalize the organized trade in foodgrains 
and thus make it amenable to a certain degree of social 
control. For this purpose, it will be- adequate if 
unauthorized movement by truck and rail is prevented. 
I presume this is not impossible. à 


Thus reorganized, the foodgrains market will 
permit the government to intervene and participate. 
As I have said, the government should do this in a 
manner that will not disturb the normal processes of 
the market and especially the processes by which the 
market. prices emerge. 
government adopts the method of purchase by pre- 
emption; it will be able to acquire a sizeable share of 
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We have seen that if the 
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the total market without unduly disturbing the 
market. ; 

Inow suggest that the Government should exercise 
such a right of pre-emption in relation to the District 
Foodgrains Marketing Boards. This may be done in 
the following manner. All contracts for inter-district 
sale or purchase that the District Boards may enter 
into should be immediately notified to the respective 
State governments and permits for the necessary move- 
ment of the foodgrains sought. If it is a purchase 
contract, that is to say if a District. Board has con- 
tracted to import certain quantities of grains from 
some other district at a given price, the State govern- 
ment concerned may intervene and, if it finds the 
contracted price attractive, may, in exercise of its pre- 
emptive right, ask the District Board to surrender to 
the government not more than half the quantities 
contracted for, at the contracted price. This will 
ensure that the District Boards are not entirely deprived 


'of their legitimate business. In the same manner, 


if the District Board has contracted to export certain 
quantities of foodgrains to some other district, the 
State government concerned may intervene and if it 
finds the contracted price attractive, may, before per- 
mitting the District Board to export, require the Dis- 
trict Board to deliver to the government equal quanti- 
ties-of grains at the contracted price. Whenever, a ` 
State government acquries from a District Board any 
quantities of foodgrains either at the export or the 
import point, it should pay to the Distict Board 
reasonable trade commission for its services. 

It is thus that the State governments may .acquire 
stocks of foodgrains adequate to conduct their food- 
policy.. In addition, the State governments should 
announce, at the beginning of each season, minimum 
support prices and agree to buy all the grains that the 
producers may. desire to sell at those prices: During 
the course of the year, the minimum support prices 
may be revised upwards but not downwards, .The 
District Foodgrains Boards may act as agents of the 
State governments for all such purchases and also for 


the management of the stocks.held by the State govern- 


mentinthe district. / 
Inter-Seasonal Stability 


' The legitimate function of the stocks of foodgrains 
that the State government may thus acquire is to 
achieve inter-seasonal stability in prices and to meet the 
exigencies of a really bad year of crop failure. To 
keep the stocks in good condition, they must be re- 
gularly rotated. This may be done through . the 
private retail trade, consumer cooperatives or by 
setting up a flexible system of fair price shops. The 
selling prices in the fair price shops should ordinarily 
be slightly below the competitive prices in order to 
enable.the government to rotate the stocks efficiently. 

It may now be asked as to what will be achieved 
through such a system as I have described. It will 
of course enable the State governments to acquire - 
sizeable quantities of foodgrains without undue dis-. 
turbance to,the market and exercise a stabilizing 
influence on the prices by means of appropriate 
release of the quantities thus acquired. It will have 
established in the country a decentralized marketing 


organization which will be amenableto à certain degree 
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of social control and which will be in a position to 
undertake a long-term programme of improving the 
marketing apparatus. By  establishming standards 
and grades, it can improve the quality of marketing 
and earn for the producer the best price for his pro- 
duct. By modernizing warehousing, handling and 
transport of grains, it can cut down the present leak- 
age, pilferage and wastage which cost both the 
producer and the consumer. The long-term impor- 
tance of an improved marketing apparatus to 
agricultural development needs to emphasis. 

However, there are the more immediate objectives 
of equitable distribution and reasonable price and it 
is only fair to ask whether the system I have described 
willatallmeetthem. Whileexplainingthe objective 
of equitable distribution, the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee (1966) observes : “Equitable distribution 
of foodgrains has to aim at making the surpluses of 
the surplus producers and surplus States available at 
reasonable prices to non-producing ^ consumers 
and deficit States. 


Protecting Low-income groups 


«One of the principal aims of equitable distribution 
of foodgrains is to protect the low-income groups of 
the population from adverse impact on food shortage.” 
Thus, it will be seen that there are three aspects of 
equitable distribution, namely (i) between the sur- 
plus and the deficit States, (ii) between the surplus 
producers and non-producing consumers and (iii) 
between different income classes. It seems to me 
that the system I have described will achieve equitable 
distribution between the surplus and the deficit States 
and in fact between the surplus and deficit districts. 
Moreover, there will be evidence whether it has achiev- 
ed an equitable distribution, namely the inter-State or 
inter-district parity of prices that it will achieve. The 
Foodgrains Policy Committee (1966) recognizes the 
importance of maintaining an inter-regional parity 
of prices and observes : “We would emphasize that, 
in the main, the problem of elimination of disparities 
in prices between different States is only another 
facet of the problem of equitable distribution of avail- 
able foodgrains in this country.” By this token, the 
system I have described, will achieve equitable dis- 
tribution between different States and districts eminent- 
ly well because it will evidently achieve inter-State 
anc inter-district parity in prices, subject of course 
to the transfer costs. Moreover, it will achieve all 
this, without political intervention and political bar- 
gaining between different State governments. — 

The system will also achieve the distribution 
between the surplus producers and the non-producing 
consumers better than a compulsory levy at a low 
procurement price can achieve. A low procurement 
price causes resistance from the producer and leads 
to bad and wasteful storage of the grains with tne 
producer. " . 

A procurement price below the market price may 
also lead to diversion of foodgrains to other uses. 
One such is livestock feeding. There are many 
cattle-feeds of which the prices are not controlled and 
which have alternative uses. Such for instance are 
gram and groundnut-cake. With low procurement 
prices for his foodgrains, it will not fake much time 
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for a farmer to shift from gram and groundnut-cake to 
wheat and millets, as cattle-feeds. Indeed, when the 
wheat imported under the PL 480 was sold on the 
market at extremely low prices, a part of it reportedly 
went into feeding of cattle, Recent development of 
poultry points to yet another serious possibility 
whereby foodgrains may be diverted to alternative 
uses. 

If the prices of foodgrains are kept very low and 
if the prices of eggs and poultry meat are not control- 
led, it is obvious that it will be more profitable for a 
farmer to feed his foodgrainsto poultry rather than to 
sell them as grains. Let us not suppose that such 
diversions cannot be quantitatively important, Four 
or five poultry birds eat the ration of one man and 
poultry stock can be multiplied ten or even twenty 
times within a year. This means that we may have 
poultry development even before there are sufficient 
foodgrains to feed the population. The system I 
have described will avoid such gross misallocation 
of the limited quantitites of foodgrains that we have 

However, I admit and Y must make clear that the 
system I have described will not achieve the third 
objective namely equitable distribution of the avail- 
able food grains between different income classes. 
The distribution achieved through the system I have 
described will be in accordance with the processes of 
the market and hence in accordance with the pur- 
chasing power of the different income classes. To 
achieve any more equiatable distribution, the right 
and proper thing to do is to achieve a better distri- 
bution of the purchasing power, that is to say a less 


‘unequal distribution of incomes than at present. To 


do this, we need an income policy and an employment 
policy. An income policy means assuring a national 
minimum income to everybody. An employment 
policy means to ensure that every one will get the 
national minimum as far as possible through gainful 
employment. Ifa minimum income cannot be given 
to everybody through gainful employment immediately 
incomes must be transferred through fiscal measures 
of taxation and subsidy. I have already referred to 
the system of fair price shops that the State govern- 
ments-may set up to facilitate rotation of the buffer 
stocks. It will be legitimate to restrict the use of these 
shops to those sections of the population which need 
protection from the rising prices of foodgrains and 
to subsidize the distribution to them. The costs of 
the subsidy may be borne by levying a turnover tax 
on the District Foodgrains Marketing Boards on 
their inter-district trade transactions or from the gene- 
ral resources of the government. The Foodgrains 
Policy Committee (1966) does not recommend this on 
the ground that the burden of such subsidies would 
be crippling and that the country would not be able to 
bear it. ` 


Unbearable Burden 


Whether the burden would be bearable, would of 
course depend upon the size of the classes which 
need to be subsidized and the extent of the subsidy 
to be given. Ifan attempt is made to subsidize the 
consumption of the majority of non-producing con- 
sumers and to a sizeable extent, then of course the 
burden would be crippling and unbearable. Howevzr, 
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that cannot be the justification for passig on the 
burden to the producers of foodgrains as is done by 
the present policies of procurement and distribution: 
at fixed prices unrelated to the general level of prices. 
Ifthe burden is unbearable to the whole country, 
it must surely be unbearable to the producers of 
. foodgrains. : . 

Let me conclude. For twenty years we have bla- 
med and punished the producer of foodgrains for the ' 
rising prices for which he was the least responsible 
and diverted attention from our failure in fiscal and 
monetary management, in promoting and mobilizing 
the savings in the economy and in ensuring more 
productive use of the resources of.the country. If 
I may use the phrase used by the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee (1966) in another context, "this was un- 
desirable, in future it may not even be feasible." It 
will not be feasible because, as Í have argued, we were 
able to pursue the policy of holding down the prices 
of foodgrains to arbitrary levels because we sought 
and secured massive food assistance from abroad. 
In fact, it, was this policy of singling out the prices of 
foodgrains for special treatment that led us into the 
present situation of abject dependence on food, 
imports and food assistance. i 

Now that we have decided that this dependence 
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must end we must discard our past policies which 
were based on such dependence. As the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee (1966) recognizes : “This is a deve- 
lopment which must radically affect both food policy 
and its implementation". Unfortunately, it seems to 
me that the Committee'continues to think along old, 
familiar lines and I see little promise in the integrated 
Food Policy recommended by the Committee that 
it will achieve the end of our dependence on food 
imports. Indeed, I am afraid, it will merely help to 
rationalize our dependence and hence its perpetuation. 
It is against this background that T have put forward 
a proposal. Its key note is self-reliance which means 
reliance on our own producers. Therefore it seeks , 
to create conditions in which the producers may 
put their resources to best productive use. By re- 
organizing and rationalizing the market in food- . 
grains, it also seeks to eliminate avoiadale hardship 
to consumers and create an apparatus which ` will 
enable the government to exercise a counterveiling 
influence on the destablizing speculative operations 
of the private trade and, within its resources, adopt 
measures to protect the vulnerable sections of the 
population from high prices. This is feasible and 
Í think is worth attempting. 


/ 
i 


Development of Handloom Industry in UP mE 


T= handloom Industry occu- 

pies an important place in 
the economy of Uttar Pradesh. 
It provides subsistence to more 
than a million persons and meets 
nearly one-third of the State's 
cloth requirements. There are 
2.884 lakh registered handlooms. 
The industry is spread over the 
whole State but there are a few 
concentrated pockets in ea:t and 
west. E 

Experience so faris that the 
looms do not remain engaged in 
production throughout the year; 
nor are the weavers able to stand 
on their own. However, it is 
expected that. about 88,000 
looms will be producing 12.10 
crore metres of cloth—an aver- 
age of five yards a day per loom. 
The schemes proposed for the 
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Fourth Plan aim at providing. 
funds and creating conditions 
to make 98,000 looms operating 
during the last year of the Plan 
give. an average production of 
6 yards a day. Production on 
the whole -may increase from 
12.10 crore metres at the end of 
the Third Plan to 16 crore metres 
at the end of the Fourth Plan.. 
State help to this industry 
was extended for the first time 
in 1935 when an annual grant of 
Rs 5 lakhs was sanctioned by 
the government of. India, 


considered from -time to time 
and ultimately an All-India 
Handloom Board was constituted. 

Various schemes have been 
launched since 1953-54 to pro- 


mote marketing and enable the 


industry to withstand competition 
from the organised sector. Till 
the end of the Second Plan period 


' Was 


2 The . 
difficulties of the industry were ` 


about Rs 316.49 lakhs were spent 
and production was raised to 
10.59 crore yards against the 
target of 9 crore yards. The 
striking feature of the scheme 
the organisation of 514 
weavers’ production cooperatives 
which played the major role in 
raising ‘the income of weavers. 
Working capital was provided 
forinthe scheme itself,. with the 
result that paucity of funds was 
not be felt. ot 
In the Third Plan an outlay 
of Rs 275 lakhs was envisaged to 


.develop the industry, exclusive 


of working capital reqirements. 
The industry was required to get 


: working capital from institutional 


financing agencies. It was antici- 
pated that Rs 296 lakhs would be 
available as working capital 
during the Third Plan period 
from the Reserve Bank of India. 
The. credit facilities could not, 


I 
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however, be made available from 
the Reserve Bank for some reason 
or other, and this had adverse 
repercussions on the growth of 
the industry. Had the industry 
been able to get its working capi- 
tal requirements the weavers’ co- 
operatives would have given much 
better performance. - ` i 

The objectives of the Fourth 
Plan, are: (1) To consolidate, 
reorganise, activise and stabilise 
the existing weavers’ cooperative 
societies; (2) to increase the wage 
rate, arrest under-employment 
among weavers, and ensure better 


'earning; (3) to supply improved : 


tools for increasing the produc- 
tive capacity of weavers; (4) to 
impart training to the members, 
employees and office-bearers of 
cooperative societies so as to equip 
them for better service to the in- 
dustry; (5) to provide facilities to 
weavers in the cooperative fold'and 


to enrol new members; (6) to. pro- ` 


vide common facilities for wea- 


vers; (7) to evaluate achievements 


in the mid-Plan period; (8) to set 
upa chain of sale depots; (9) to 
increase pace of production from 
12.10 crore metres to 16 crore 
metres by the end of the Plan; 
and (10) more stress on the qua- 
lity Marketing Scheme and special 
attention to export promotion. 


With a view to achieving these’ 


‘objectives the. following ' pro- 
grammes have been included: 


1. Cooperative Organisation 


There were 1750 weavers’ co- 
operatives in the State'at- the end 
of the Third Plan. Some of these 
societies have too large a member- 
ship while others are too small 
and uneconomic. It is necessary 
to reorganise these societies to 
make them viable. A standard 


size for the societies has to be - 


evolved. : : 


A large number of societies are ` 


either defunct or dormant. Those 
which have no chance of revival 
must be liquidated, while the rest 
must be revived and revitalised. 
For strengthening the societies, 
weavers have to be assisted finan- 
cially, to purchase new ‘shares and 
to increase the value of shares 
already held by them so that share 
capital and borrowing capacity 
may. increase. Accordingly pro- 
vision has been made in the Plan 
for advancing loans to societies 
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. co-operatives. 


. for admitting new members as 


wellas for increasing the value 
of existing shares. 


2. Training - 


‘Assistance for development 
of the  handloom industry is 
mainly channelised through the 
It ‘is therefore 
necessary that weaver members 
of societies should have sound 
knowledge of cooperation. 
Similarly, the employers and 
Office-bearers of the societies 
Should be well verséd in manage- 
ment, accounts and salesmanship. 
Keeping these objectives in view, 
provision has been made (1) to 
extend assistance for specialised 
training to weavers in reputed 
trade organisations and institu- 
tions. (They will be attached to 
the organisations fora short 
period as apprentices and paid 
stipends at the rate of Rs. 125a 


month) (2) to hold regional: 


seminars and short refresher 
courses for weavers,‘ office- 
bearers and employeos.of the 
societies. (At least such , four 


seminars will be held each year’ 


ona regional basis); and (3) to run 
institutions for training in coope- 
ration, management, accounts, 
book-keeping and salesmanship. 
At présent one such institute is 


being run at Kanpur which im- 
parts training in cooperation and 


accounts. It is proposed to expand 
the scope of training in this insti- 
tute.. 


3. Technical Improvements 


The handloom is a relatively 
inefficient tool of production. 
But since the handloom industry 
plays a significant part in the 
national economy, the man behind 
the loom has to be ensured gain- 
ful employment and better living. 
For this purpose the production 
capacity of weavers has to be 
increased by providing better and 
improved tools and.appliances. 
As such funds have been provided 
for assistance to weavers for these 


„purposes. Procurement of the right 


type of improved appliances at 
reasonable prices has been engag- 
ing attention. As response from 
suppliers has been’ poor, the sub- 
committee of the Working Group 
on handlooms was ofthe opinion 
that a fully equipped workshop 
should be set up for the manu- 


facture of these right type of 
tools and appliances. Accordingly 
provision has been ' made , for 
setting up such a workshop with a 
financial outlay of Rs 16lakhs for 
the Plan period. 


4. Financial Assistance 


(i) Managerial Assistance: 
Increased production of handloom 
cloth is indicative of the growing 
propriety of weavers. Efforts 
have to be continued to produce 
more and more quality goods 


: through the cooperatives. It has 


been proposed to extend financial 
assistance to the societies to pro- 
vide managerial staff for organi- 
sing production. The assistance 
is proposed to’ be given every. 
year during the Fourth Plan 
period . to a limited number 
Of societies on a sliding scale 
at the rate of 100 per cent, 75 per 
cent and 25 per cent. -This scheme 
will cost Rs:12:49 lakhs. 

(ii) Subsidy for reimbursement 
of interest on loans : Up to 1956- 
57 loans: were advanced to - the 
societies free of interest. It was 
subsequently, decided by the 
Government that interest would 
be charged and that this would 
be offset by reimbursement of 
interest already paid by the socie- 


_ ties. Accordingly, Rs 10.55. lakhs 


have been earmarked for this 
scheme in the Fourth Plan. 

(iii) Improved dye houses: For 
production of quality fabrics it is 
essential that yarn used in manu- 
facture. of cloth should be of fast 
colours. The yarn used by private 
dyers are often found to fade on 
washing. Facilities for fast dyeing 
at reasonable cost is a necessity, 
and provision of Rs 1.96 Jakhs 
has been made to set up 7 im- 
proved. dye houses at, various - 
production centres for meetin 
the need. i 


5, Sales Promotion and Marketing. 


To promote the sale of hand- : 
loom cloth and to build up an` 
established market the followirig 
schemes have' been proposed in 
the Fourth Plan: ` 

(a) Sale depots : It. is pro- 
posed to open a chain of, 49 sale 
depots during the Plan period, 
besides providing running ex- 
penses to the depots opened in 
the Third Plan period. Grants for 
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It Wasn’t- For Lack of Spies That The Czars Fell 


I.F. STONE. ^ 


» 


This is the leading article in the well-known US Journal, I. F. Stone's Weekly (March 20, 1967). 


QA public controversy over the CIA coincides 
withthe 50th anniversary of the Czar's overthrow. 
There couldn't be a better time to remember that it 
wasn't for Jack of spies that the Russian monarchy 
fell. No government—except Stalin's —had a more 
widespread network of secret intelligence operatives 
at home and abroad. than the Romanoffs. The 
Tsars felt, as do American apologists for our own 
network, that they were up against a sinister, Godless 
and crafty foe, against whom any tactics were justi- 
fied to save Holy Russia. Those who exposed police 
practices were regarded as disloyal. 


Ravening Wolves ? 


In my libary is a book published in 1930 in London 
on The Ochrana, The Russian Secret Police by its 
last chief, A.T. Vassilyev, who died in exile. -When 
I read the apologetics being offered for the CIA, I 
pulled Vassilyev’s memoirs off my shelf. I thought 
the vigorous going-over that press, radio and TV 

.have given the CIA a wonderful manifestation of 
health in our own body politic. I was appalled to 
see even so good a liberal as John Kenneth Galbraith 
turn out a subtle defense of “the Agency" and speak 
of “the ravening wolves which in Washington pounce 


on any individual or agency which has problems" 


(Washington Post, March 12) Vassilyev, like Kat- 
zenbach whitewashing the CIA, defends the Ochrana's 
activities as “always strictly legal." Vassilyev attri- 
butes its bad reputation to.its adversaries. “It is 
to be ascribed to the propaganda of these scoundrels.” 


Vassilyev wrote, “that the. Secret Political Police . 
acauired such an evil reputation, for the revolution-: 


aries naturally did their utmost to bring discredit upon 
their bitterest enemy." This is the line today of the 
CIA, the FBI and the ten other assorted if less gla- 
morized spy organizations— a dozen, no less—repre- 
sented on the US Intelligence Board. We have but 
scratched the surface of their pervasive and corrupt- 
ing influence in eroding the foundations of American 
freedom. These professional hunters of subversion 
are our No. 1 subversives.' : i 
-Just as Central Intelligence was established under 
. Truman in 1947 (when the cold war began) to keep 
the President. posted, so the Ochrana was the Czar's 
eyes.and ears. Twice a month the Ochrana provided 
the Czar with a publication of which only a single 


copy was ever printed—for his august eyes alone. - 


“His Majesty was always very desirous.” Vassilyev 
recalled, “of being minutely posted on. all the. details 
of the revolutionary movement and of the fight being 
waged against it. He attached great value to complete 
accounts of the discovery of.secret printing presses, 
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“Russian “Liberals” 


. of plots, forbidden libraries.” The Czar was even 


supplied with copies of private letters in which Tolstoy 
“had given expression to his anti-militarist views."' 
For just as the US has “‘mail-covers” (as Senator 
Long of Missouri discovered) so the Ochrana had an 
elaborate system for reading private correspondence, 
including invisible ink and codes. This practice, 
Vassilyev assured his readers, “was never. directed 
against orderly subjects of the Czar but only “seditious 
elements." The “real honest Russians" (like the 
real honest Americans ?) “were really proud of their 
Police." Critics, whether Ruissian or American, 
are un.. oo 

The Ochrana carried on not only intelligence but 
cloak-and-dagger activities. It had so thoroughly 
penetrated subversive and terrorist organizations 


- that in some cases, as in that of the double agent 


Azef and the murder of the Prime Minister Stolypin; 
no one knows to this day whether it was the secret 
police using the terrorists or the terrorists using the 
secret police. Those who naively marvel at the CIA’s 


-use of liberal and left organizations will find that the 


Czar’s operatives weré way ahead of it. In Nineteenth 
Century Europe the ranks of the Anarchists were so 
full of Czarist agents that Anarchism was regarded: as 
a kind of Czarist Comintern to subvért- Western 
History's Turning Point," complains that the secret 
police in 1917 were “almost openly supporting the 
propaganda of Bolshevik defeatist organizations." 
Vassilyev in turn (like our own J. Edgar Hoover 
sneering at “‘pseudo-liberals”) scornfully attacks the 
(his quotation marks) for an 
*jntellectualism" which “was absolutely opposed to 
the national spirit.” For him, Kerensky was only a 
more subtle menace than Lenin. oY 


Only Good at Murder 


Vassilyev could. boast that his network had in- 
formers everywhere, including members of the Russian 
Duma or Parliament. It could be said of the Ochrana, 
as it has been said of the CIA, that it knew everything 
and understood nothing. The cops never see the 
underlying grievances. For them, their nigras are 
always happy and. contented until secret agitators 
upset them. It is said. in our present controversy . 
that CÍA should be limited to intelligence and its 
cloak-and-dagger operations curtailed-or ended. But 
its clearest successes have been its assassinations. 
There hasn't been a critical situation, from Cuba to 
Vietnam, in which the President couldn't get a clearer 
view of the real situation by carefully reading the 
newspapers (inadequate as they often. are) than by 
reading his"CIA reports. The CIA has been consis- 
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tently wrong. Clarity of insight is not to be expected 
from the weird collection of renegades, scholar- 
mercenaries, Ivy League adventurers, superannuated 
military men, glorified hotel dicks and just plain 
corkscrew types that bulk so ‘large in all our intel- 
ligence services. i 
If an omnipresent and well-heeled secret police 
makes for safety, the Czars should still be on their 
throne. If what the secret police call “naivete”, and 


others call the democratic or libertarian tradition, is . 


the real danger, then the Revolution when it came 
should have burst out not in Moscow but in London, 
where the British were "naive" enough to allow the 
arch revolutionaries of our time to work, study, write 


and agitate unmolested. By all the rules of CIA 
and FBI, Britain could not have made a greater mis- 


- take than to give Marx and Engels asylum. The 


lesson that revolutions are not made by conspiracies, 
nor stopped by assassins; that you cannot suppress 


-revolutionary agitation without crippling the debate 


so necessary to healthy change, is one that every 
generation has to learn afresh. We are back again 
to fundamentals. The CIA, the FBI and the other 
networks would exchange those traditions of which 
the First Amendment is the symbol for the practices 
that have sickened the younger generation in Soviet 
society and alienated it, as we are in danger of alienat- 
ing the best of our own. ý 
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sale depots are given on a sliding 
scale for four years, subject to the 
fulfilment of prescribed forms of 


scale duringeach year for which. 


grant is claimed. A provision of 


Rs 5.70 lakhs has been made for . 


this purpose. 

(b) Rebate on sale of cloth : 
Rebate is allowed to buyers of 
handloom cloth as an incentive. 
The amount involved is subse- 


quently reimbursed by the 
Government. A sum of Rs 33 
' akhs has been provided. 


(c) Distribution of samples : 
Distribution and display of sam- 
plesis an accepted method for 
boosting sales. Weavers coops- 
ratives cannot meet the expenses 
out of their own funds. The 
scheme envisages manufacture 
as well-as purchase of samples, 
and their distribution and display 
to manufacturing societies and 
prospective buyers, A sum of 
Rs. 0.80 lakhs has been provided. 


6. State’s Share in Coops 


In pursuance of the recommen- 
dations of the Rural Survey 
Committee, State participation in 
the share structure of coopera- 
tive institutions to the extent of 
51 per cent was accepted. The 
State is already participating in 
the capital structure of the UP In- 
dustrial Cooperative Association, 
Kanpur to enable it to play an 
increasing role in the develop- 
ment of the handloom industry. 
Such participation may increase. 
Asum of Rs 5 lakhs has been 
provided in the Fourth Plan for 
State participation in the share 
capital of the Association, 


7. Spinning Mills 


The importanc: of setting up 
Cooperative Spinning Mills has 
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been well realised and it has been 
‘accepted in principle that State 
should also participate in these 
spinning mills to be set up for 
making yarn available to the 
handloom industry. Setting up 
spinning mills in the cooperative 
sector has 
providing standard yarn in suffici- 
ent quantities at reasonable 
prices. The Government. is 
already participating in the-share 
capital of the Cooperative Mills 


setup at Etawah. The working 


group has recommended setting 
up of more mills during the 
Fourth Plan. Two spinning mills 
in the cooperative sector are envi- 
saged.. The estimated cost of 
one mill with 25,000 spindles is 
Rs. 140 lakhs. According to pre- 
sent pattern, Rs“ 70 lakhs will 
have to be raised as share capital 
and the balance managed as term , 
Joans from institutional financing 
agencies. Of the share capital of 
Rs. 70 lakhs, weavers’ coopera- 
tives will not be able, to contri- 
bute more than Rs. 17.50 lakhs 
and the balance will have to be 
provided by the State Govern- 
'The total expenditure by 
way of contribution by the State 
Government to the share capital 
of two mills will be Rs. 105 
lakhs. 


8. Working Capital for Coops. 


The handloom, industry re- 
quires adequate finances for pro- 
duction and marketing. The 
weavers’ cooperatives are requir- 
ed to obtain their finances through 
the institutional financing agen- 
cies. By the end of the Fourth 
Plan it is expected that 98000 
handlooms will be in production. 
Considering that Rs. 500 will be 
fequired as working capital for 


the advantage of . 


. raw material. 


one handloom, it is estimated 

that Rs. 450 to 480 lakhs will be 

needed for 98,000 looms. Assum- 

ing thát the owner of the loom 

may invest Rs. 100 out of his 

resources, only Rs. 88 to 98 lakhs 

will be.available. Thus arrange- 

ments for the remaining amount . 
will have to be made... A nominal 
provision of Rs. 15 lakhs has 

been made as a stop-gap arrange- 

ment, 5 : 


9. Standardisation and Quality 
Marking 


Quality production and stan- 
disation of products have been 
recognised as the most important 
factor to ensure established mar- 
keting and progressive growth of 
markets, It facilitates exports of 
standard goods in foreign markets, 
The Quality Marking Scheme of 
the Third Plan is to continue in 
the. Fourth Plan period. It is 
further proposed to expand this 
scheme to cover additional centres 
of production. f 

Quality production is possible 
only if use of raw material of 
desired quality and specification 
is ensured. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial to maintain a well-equipped 
laboratory for proper testing of 
A proposal for 
setting up a testing laboratory in 
Kanpur has been included in the 
Plan, and Rs. 7.50 lakhs provided 
for the purpose. . 


10. Survey And Evaluation 


Continuos evaluation of the 
implementation of schemes is 
essential, and so the scheme for 


- collection of statistics is to be 


continued. In addition, there 
will be a mid-term evaluation 


_ during the third year of the 


Fourth Plan. 
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` ‘American. . The 


_ Great Progress ! 


WASHINGTON LETTER 


HE two-day war council on 
- Vietnam between the Ameri- 
cans and the South Vietnamese 
on the island of Guam, the notor- 
ious B—52 base in the Pacific, 
is over. What emerged was a 


definite decision to escalate the 


war. This was expected, for 
Washington and Saigon now hope 
that 4 military victory is at hand. 
The “search for peace" has there- 
fore been given up. 


President Johnson reported 
“great progress" in the war since 
the Honolulu conference more 
thanayearago. He also reported 
that "the" initiative lies increas- 
ingly with the allied forces." 
However, he was disatisfied over 
the progress of the. pacification 
programm? in South Vietnam. 

Air Marshal Ky, South 
Vietnamese Premier, was equally 
optimistic. For one thing, his 
regime has lasted longer than 
any of the previous ones set up 
by the. Americans, and he is 
unlikely to be replaced. ‘This 
factor has added to his- belli- 
gerency. He said at Guam that 
he was: not prepared to recognise 
the Vietcong as representative 
of any segment of the South 
Vietnamese people ‘in future 
negotiations—-a position clearly 
far more intransigent than the 
^ Americans 
have agreed to have the Vietcong 
in some way associated in future 
negotiations. Ky also said that 
there could. be no coalition. with 
the Vietcong. He favoured 
expanding the war to the North, 
Laos and Cambodia. He wanted 
America to set up a chain of 
fortifications along the demili- 
tarised zone as a cordon sanitaire. 


: He did not want to restrict bomb- 


ing to military targets. 
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' Guam and After 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ` 


. The decision to escalate the 
war is based on two calculations: 
the increasing difficulty of 
Hanoi to receive war supplies 
because of Chinese obstruction 
and.the mining of the North 


Vietnam harbours and waterways 
.by the Americans to 


prevent 
shipping; and (2) General West- 
moreland's military appreciation 
that the Vietcong losses have 
doubled of late. 


` What is Moscow’s reaction? 
It was swift and sharp. Kosygin 
said that "the escalation of 


aggression would be the most - 


dangerous act of recklessness” 
and that it would “bring increas- 
ing support from their (Vietnam’s) 
friends.” Obviously, if Moscow 


is now convinced that the search , 


for peace is futile, the alternative 
is simple and clear: a redoubled 
effort to wear down the Americans 
in a protracted war. 


Kosygio’s Warning  '. 

Thus; it is clear that the 
battle has been joined. The aim of 
Washington in Vietnam is military 
victory, victory in the war against 


the Vietcong in the South and. 


destruction, of the Hanoi regime 
which alone can guarantee the 
freedom | and independence of 
the South. In this military 
reckoning, it looks as'if in’ the 
short run Hanoi is.at a disadvan- 
tage if it does not receive supplies 
without long breaks. But 
Kosygin has made it clear that if 
the US now thought that by 
mining the rivers and bombarding 
the coasts it would succeed in 
isolating North Vietnam, it was 
“miscalculating.” He told the 
US that "the people will find a 


'.'way to ensure the necessary help 


and support for embattied Viet- 


. nam by their joint efforts." This is 


no vain boast as is’ evident from 
the massive size of Soviet military 
aid to Hanoi. 

` What is China's attitude 
going to be? Obviously, the 
saner elements in Peking are now 
in the ascendant. This does not 
mean that there can be any re- 
conciliation between Moscow 
and Peking in the immediate 
future. But such a reconciliation 
is not impossible any more, 
especially with the decline of 
Mao’s power. China has 
learned the hardest way the 
follies of adventurism. Peking 
cannot afford ta cut its own nose 
to spite Moscow. Vietnam lies 
on the border of China, not of the 
Soviet Union. It cannot allow 
North Vietnam to fau under : 
American influence permanentiy 
even though Peking is more 
inclined to come to terms with 
Washington than with Moscow 
today. > meer 

-Thus it is expected that Hanoi 

will urge Peking to allow overland 
supplies from the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries to - 
be resumed. ; 


Biggest . Ever o 


The Americans are increasing- 


Jy relying on their air force to 
subdue Hanoi. 


They consider 
US air powerin the Far East 


_ invincible. Hanoi may not be 


able to match the US air force 
in air battles, butithas a powerful 


„air defence system: Sam Butz 
„wrote recently in the New Times 
.. Magazine on the defence capacity 


of North, Vietnam: “Veterans 
oftheair war over North Vietnam 
report that flights in the ficinity 
ofthe Communist capital andthe 
port city of Haiphon regularly 
touch off some of history's most 
spectacular fireworks, drawing the 
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most intense ground-fire ever 
directed at aircraft." He quotes 
General John P. McConnell, US 
air force Chief of Staff, as saying 
that Hanoi’s air defence is the 
“greatest concentration of anti- 
aircraft weapons that has ever 
been known in the history of 
defence of any town or any area 
in the world." Sam Butz says: 
“behind it are the power and 


technical prowess ‘of the © 
Soviets.” 
Advanced:Military System _ 
The air war over North 


Vietnam then is a test of advanced 


military systems; The US is 
employing some of-its latest 
"weapons and electronic. devices. 
And im response, the Russians 
have equipped the'North Viet- 
namese with a truly up-to-date 
anti-aricraft system. ‘There is 
no way to play down this effort; 
it is one of the most ambitious 
programnies of Soviet military 
aid on record. Technically it 
is considerably more advanced 
than ‘any: system or equipment 
with which we have provided the 


South Vietnamese or any of the. 


so- called under-developed: na- 
tions," says Sam Butz. . 
According to him, the North 
Vietnamese have shot down one 
out of 150 attacking fighters and 
this had been going on for four- 
` five years. He admits that at 
present the ‘kill’ is one plane a 
day, which is an underestimate. 
Recently Vietnamese ‘guns shot 
down seven planes a day. More- 
over, the North Vietnamese claim 
to have shot down over 1728 
planes by now. “This stiff 
defence”; according to Sam Butz 
“is the principal reason  »why 
‘Secretary. of Defence McNamara 
estimates that during the fiscal 
year 1967 in both North and South 
Vietnam the US will lose -580 
attack aircraft, valued at 1200 
‘million dollars.” f 


North Vietnamese defence is 


equally + costly. — Ammunition 
supply is a staggering problem. 
Sam Butz says that  unofficiai 
estimates put the number of fast- 
firing cannons in North Vietnam 
of 37-mm calibre or larger at 
10,000. If each is fired for only 
one minute a day, a prodigious 
quantity of ammunition, will be 
expended: In.a year hundreds 
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the Vietnam, war. The 


of thousands of tons of cannon 
shells would be needed. Since 
a large percentage of them are 
reported to be fitted with radio- 
controlled proximity fuses, to 
detonate the shells when close 
to a target in case of a near-miss, 
this is rather sophisticated 
ammunition. - ` vt 
Disruption of: the -free flow 
of this vast quantity of ammuni- 
tion can affect. not only combat 
capacity but morale. And when 
Johnson. said. that the present 
situation is “‘favourable -both 
militarily and ‘politically’ he 
meant precisely this. Obviously, 
there is a. disrupion in the supply 
of arms and equipment to North 
Vietnam -and to- the- Vietcong. 
If this continues for a - longer 


period, Hanoi will have-to change . 


its entire war strategy. Tn fact, 
that such a reappraisal was going 
on was- reported by Harrison 
Salisbury of the New York Times 
during his recent visit to Hanoi. 


US Losses” : 
` These are the. military realities: 


As for the land war,ithasfor long . 


been recognised that the two oppo- 
sing. forces: are evenly matched 
and now casualties among the 
Americans have increased so-great- 


ly that it is bound to have political _ 


repercussions at home. Already, 
16 percent. of the total US de- 
fence "appropriation is ‘spent on. 
1967-68 
fiscal appropriation for the war is 
22,400 million dollars. As against 


this huge expenditure, the funds 


appropriated for the Great Society 
programmes — housing, labour, 


-welfare—form .a mere 8 per cznt 


of the budget. Thus, as Johnson 
himself said. in his State of'the 
Union" Message to- Congress, 
America is-faced' with more costs; 
more-loss and more agony. How 
long the ‘Americans will tolerate 
this situation is a political problem 
which must be worrying Johnson. 
Ifthe military reckoning seems 
bleak for the Americans, the po- 
litical one is no less so. The paci- 
fication programme (or “Revolu- 
tionary. Development”—- RD) is 
admitted to be making little pro- 
gress in South Vietnam according 
to. Johnson. It was designed. to 
destroy: the Communist infrastruc- 


- ture in the villages, replace it with 


a new one to gain the loyalty of 


- of 59 cadres. 


the peasantry to the South Viet- 
nam government and to separate 
the people from the Vietcong. 
This involves large-scale mobili- 
sation of the rural people against 
Communism. Money for the 
Scheme is supplied by the US, 
though the programme itself is 
under South Vietnam authorities. 
More -often the programme has 
involved large-scale resettlement of 
the rural population in viable 
hamlets. 


Failure . M 
This colossal scheme has fai- 


led. Why? because, primarily, 
it does, iot have the support of the . 


people ‘and the cadres. who go out 


into the villages are ever in fear of 
losing their'lives. So they either 
desert their jobs or leave their 
villages at night to sleep in more 
sécure places. This demonstrates 
to thev illagers the precarious na- 
turé of the government's hold : 
over their villages. 

Each village is under a team 
As their security 
has become a vital problem, Viet- ` 
namese troops trained in guerilla 
warfare are now moved into every 
village; They, of course, run the- 
risk of being ambushed and killed. 
As for thé aid which flows into- 
the villages they go into the huge 
black market which thrives. in 
every part of South Vietnam. 

More and more American 
troops are involved now in the 
pacification ` programme. But 
there are 11,000 hamiets- in South 
Vietnam, of which it is confirmed 
officially 2500 are Vietcong— con- 
trolled and 3000: “contested.” In 
fact, two-thirds of the hamlets. are 
either controlled or ‘‘contested” 
by Vietcong. The size of this 
pacification problem-can be gauged 
from the fact that each village has 
tobe provided with a cadre of 60 
village workers: as also a strong 
contingent ^ of the army. More 
often the cadres are the worst 
elements left in tlie villages after 


-recruitment to the army. 


. The political and: military pros- 
pects before the Americans are 
thereforein no way "favourable" 
as Johnson claims. For the time, 
Hanoi is certainly worried. But 
time is crucial and is onthe side 
of North Vietnam. The Ameri- 
cans can do nothing to "duce 
this MOVED ue 
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Anatomy of Agitation 


pa Fourth General ` Election- 
has brought about drastic chan- 
ges in the pattern of power in the 
country and there certainly is 
-need for rethinking on ‘the ques- 
tion of the legitimate forms public 
protest and agitation can take in 
the new and unprecedented 
situation. The Opposition parties 
which till the other day were 
virtually in the wilderness and had 
helplessly to watch the Congress 
monolith in. operation, are now 
in the seats of power themselves 
in several States, despite limita- 
tions arising frcm alliances and 
combinations. . 

' In these circumstances, the at- 
titude to agitation has necessarily 
to undergo major changes, not 
only on the pert, of the national 
"Opposition parties but on the 
part of the Congress as well. For 
the parties of the Left at the 
Centre it is no longer a question 
of voicing popular resentment 
against Congress misdeeds and 
organizing: public agitation on a 
massive scale for the purpose; 
although such possibility cannot 
be ruled out altogether; the 
reason is that the Left parties 
themselves will now be judged by 
their performance in: the States in 
which they are part of the Govern- 
ment. If where they are in 
power they are able to give greater 
satisfaction to the people by 
solving their most pressing pro- 
blems, Congress Governments 
at the Centre as well as in the 
States will either have to follow 
their example or face public 
anger in an even greater measure 
than hitherto. “On the other 
hand, if the Left parties do not 


` live up to expectations where the 


people have demonstrated their 
trust in them, they will. find 
themselves before long in a posi- 
. tion much more difficult than the 
one in which the Congress finds 
itself today. Centre-State re- 


.. The Politics Of Mass Violence In 
India; Edited by S. P. Alyar; Manak- 
talas: p p 164. ^ 
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lationships will certainly bé a 
tangible factor, but the non- 


.Congress governments will not 


be able to get away by blaming 
all difficulties on the Centre; they 
will have to show that despite 
possible non-cooperation from 
the Centre they are able to do 
good to the people. 

The volume under review was 
compiled before the General 
Election,and so naturally suffers 
from the inadequacy of assess- 
ment in a very different situation. 
It is based on the strength of the 
Congress. and the inevitable 
militancy of the Leftist Opposi- 
tion, including the trade union 
movement. Despite his limita- 
tion, the basic proposititons put 


: forward by the different writers on 


legitimate forms of public pro- 
tests merit close study, as they 
continue to be largely relevant 
even in the changed context. 
This is so because for various 
reasons a certain mass psychology 
has developed over the years— 
and at a particularly greater 


.pace after Jawaharlal Nehru’s 


death—and this psychology 
cannot be expected to disappear 
overnight. Jt is therefore nece- 
ssary that the various causes 
leading to mass urnrest among the 
under-privileged- — should ^ be 
understood in perspective, so that 
enlightened sections of public 
opinion as well as the wiser among 
the administrators can initiate 
well-thought-out steps to remove 
these causes and render mass 
protest and consequent mass 
violence superfluous. In other 
words, such a study would be 
useful if it leads to restoring 
confidence in the capacity of 
parliamentary institutions not 
only to reflect popular aspirations 
but to act entirely in accordance 
therewith. 

Sri S.P. Aiyar, who. has 
contributed three papers to the 
volume in addition to editing it, 
proceeds from the familiar but 
rather facile assumption that the 
“Marxist parties” are bent upon 


disrupiion; he presumes that 
their philosophy is that “the 
police must always be in the 
wrong, the agitators always in 
the right" He quarrels with 
the Leftist parties for equating 
"mobs" with tlie "masses." 
To the extent that once a mass 
agitation starts goonda elements 
come into the picture taking 
advantage of popular anger and 
resort to looting and killing, 
this attitude may perhaps be 
justified. But such an attitude 
seeks unconsciously or delibera- 
tely 1o confuse causes with conse- 
quences. The Marxist parties 
have proved Sri Aiyar’s theory 
untenable by wholehearted 
participation in the General Elec- 
tion and ready assumption of 
power wherever it could be 
managed even-in coalition with 
parties with which they do not 
see eye to eye on all issues, in- 
cluding fundamental ones like 
the kind of society they would 
like to see established in India. 
We -now have at least two . 
pronouncedly Leftist govern- 
ments in the country, as well as 
others in which Leftits are parti- 
cipating enthusiastically. They 
are quite aware—and I think 
were in the past too, with the 
exception of a small extremist 
minority—that when they are 
in pewer they have to face similar 
preblems. They are now called 
upon to prove that unlike the 
previous tegimes they can tackle 
the root causes of unrest and 
avoid resort to the aggressive 
use of State power to put down 
opponents on the pretext of 
tackling violence. Clearly they 
can do this only to a limited ex- 
tent because of having to deal with 
other States and Centre. Even 
so, their actions within their own 
States will have to provide assur- 
ance that if the Left parties assume 
power in the whole country the 
common people can expect a 
better deal .for themselves. 
Another flaw in Sri Aiyar's 
thesis is that, while recognizing 
the existence of causes which are 
bound to lead to unrest sooner 
than later, he seeks to throw the 
blame more on the parties which 
seek to help the people ventilate 
their grievances than on the 
party which must be keld respon- 
sible for having failed' over the 
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years to remove these causes 
of legitimate discontent and for 
having in fact helped by its policies 
‘and actions’ to aggravate them. 
This approach is clearly discerni- 
ble despite the fact that he admits 
that violence makes the communi- 
ty “see” a-social evil and arouses 
the public ‘conscience in that 
sense. He also admits that 
timely reforms are the best way 
to: forestall a revolution. “A 
constitutional : 
provides no effective change 
through its normal institutional 
devices or through the periodical 
use of the ballot box leaves the 
people with no alternative but 
resort to the bullet" He also 
says that "the leadership in the 
country must ‘awaken to the 
realities of the econotaic situation 
which lie at the root of a good 
part of the violence in.the country 
today.” In other words, unless 
the ‘common people begin io see 
that the conspicuous wealth of 
a handful and the economic and 
political power they enjoy as a 
result are steadily reduced and: 


system which ` 


are not allowed to increase, they ` 


cannot hope for change through 
constitutional means and have to 
think in terms of change through 
extra-constitutional means. ; 


"The answer, even according. 


to Sri Aiyar, lies iri drastic changes 
in the economic scene bringing the 
common people into their -own 
and enabling them to exercise 
real power in their own interests. 
If this is so, then it is childish to 
try to shift the blame for mass 
violence on to the shoulders of 
the “Marxist parties’? whose 
only fault is that- they seek to 
focus attention on injustice: "when 
public resentment has already 
become quite evident. 


- The student agitation of last 
year provides an excellent illus- 
tration of this fact. It is admitted 
on all hands that a whole host of 
causes are responsible for the 
student unrest erupting on a large 
scale in many parts of the country, 


such'as the. inadequacies 'of the. 
huge 


educational .system, the 
economic -disparities prevalent 
in society, the absence of 'oppor- 
tunities for advancement in life, 
and the incapacity of the rulers 
to comprehend the causes and 
formulate and implement policies 
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suitable thereto. It is equally ad- 
mitted that at most centres where 
student grew restive and some- 
times violent, political parties were 
not in evidence ; and where they 


took -up the students’ -cause it . 
_ was orily long after the police had 


intervened to restore “order.” 


Similarly, in the case of the 
“bundhs” the unrest arising from 
rising prices and low wages was 
already there, ready to explode 
into violence : only a spark was 
needed. The  *bundhs" were 
meant. to focus attention sharply 
on this unrest and seek a. solution. 
It is not difficult to see, if one is 
not: blinded "by prejudice, that 
*bundhs" actually provided an 
outlet for public anger which 
otherwise might have taken vio- 
lent forms. If the Government 
and the police act with tact, as 
they did in Bombay, “bundhs” 
will not only be peaceful but will 
positively contribute to'the avoi- 
dance of violence. It is significant 
that the Big Business press and the 
monied classes found fault with 
the Maharashtra Government for- 
being “lenient? and not using 


brute force to suppress the work- ` 


ing class and the middlé classes 
who were the so-called “agitators,” 
Sri Aiyar admits that “hartals 
and bundhs provide a tension- 
felease to pent-up frustrations.” 
If so, it.follows‘ that the adminis- 


~ trators should welcome them as a 
‘peaceful warning and set about 


removing the causes of frustra- 


. tion, instead of ‘wielding the big 


stick and making reSort to violence 
by the people inevitable. . 


. Sri T.T. Vijayaraghavan, dealing i 


with: “trade unions and. bundhs” 

concludes that elimination of 
“political influences" .on trade 
unions is the answer to-his prob- 


.lem. In the present context in: 


India this is certainly an  un- 
realistic approach, for the simplé 
reason that the political factors 
obtaining here have their eco- 
nomic consequences which direct- 
ly and adversely affect the worker 
in field, factory and office. If the 


: politicians in power pursue -poli- ` 


cies which favour the industrial 
magnate and the rich landlord, 
leading to rising prices and pay- 
ment of inadequate wages, the 
worker obviously sees that the 
causes Of his plight are much 


deeper than. iere lack of good 
relations between management 
and Jabour in his own particular 
factory. : 


At the present stage he does 
not expect to be permitted to 
participate not only in the pro- 
cesses of production but in the 
enjoyment of the fruits thereof 
to the extent he should. He merély 
wants to live a decent life, provide 
enough food, clothing and shelter 
. to his family, educate his: children 
,and.have real leisure without 
‘worry. He is quite aware that his 
plight and that of his co-workers 
is directly traceable to the policies 
and administrative actions of 
those in power. Even if politicians 


' wére to keep aloof from the trade 


union. movement—which in to- 
day' s circumstances they cannot— 
the worker "will agitate for his 
rights and it will have political 
overtonés. We are no longer in 
the -éra when the worker was 
duped into thinking that he lived 
on the charity of his employer and 
„had to be content with moth- 
eaten crumbs, 


-Sri P.B. Gajendragadkar, i in his 
lucid foreword, appears to take 
the traditional jurist’s` line iù 
defence of the rule of law. -The 
rule of law can prevail only when 
the laws -are just. and equitable, 
and their implementation proper. 
The first “requirement therefore ` 


is to enact laws which do not seek 
to strike. a balance between im- 
proper preservation of vested 
interests and the: demands of the - 
people, but ensure equitable dis- . 
tribution of the available national" 
wealth among all the people ofthe ' 
country. Respect for the demo- 
cratic wày of life will increase or 
decrease in. proportion to .the 
capacity of democratic institutions 
to ensure indubitable advance f 
towards the goal of a society in. 
"which geniune equality prevails. 
So long as democratic institu- 
tions merelysérve as a facade for 
pampering the monied classes 
and distributing patronage to a 
select few, mass violence. n be 

' difficult. to avoid. : 


C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
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TH recent developments in Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh, leading to the ouster of the Congress 
Governments in the two States and the formation of 
“non-Congress” Governments, have been hailed by 
the Opposition parties with understandable enthu- 
siasm. The cheers that went up in the wake of the 
well-merited collapse of the C.B. Gupta Ministry 
were the natural result of the anti-Congress sentiment 
that has been building up in the country in the last 
three years. 2 
But the prevalent feeling would also seem fo 
indicate the existence of a, lurking fear among the 
Opposition parties that if these developments did 
not take place the Congress might stay on in power. 
Considering the results of the fourth General, Election 
in perspective, such fears appear to be unfounded. 
In any event, it is now necessary for the Opposition 
parties of the Left to ponder over the implications 
of the developments that have taken place in these 
two States and their possible impact on the Centre. 
To the extent that it represents the final elimination 
of the Congress as the holder of monolithic’ power 
in India, the fall of the two Congress Governments 
is indeed to be welcomed. But the circumstances 
in which they have fallen should occasion serious 
thought among those who desire the end of Congress 
rule not for its own sake but for the larger purpose 
of creating conditions for the ushering in of an admi- 
nistrative set-up whose commitment to the welfare 
of the people and the building of an equalitarian 
society will be total and unqualifed. The collapse 
of these Congress Governments has been brought 
about by the desertion long after the elections of men 
'who had been denied what they felt to be their 
proper share of positions of power and patronage. 
In the case of UP, those who crossed the floor 
claim that their ambition is to give the State a clean: 
administration and work for the welfare of the people. 
Why these gentlemen who have been in. the Congress. 
throughout the long period of its misrule in UP did. 
not fight within their organisation against the. bosses. 
who were dragging the party down all these years, is. 
a question that is yet to be answered. Did they quit: 
the Congress on the basis of ideology or principles. 











or merely because they as a faction had been brushed” 


aside by the more powerful faction and denied ful-- 
filment of their personal and political ambitions? 


All the evidence seems to show that the revolt is.. 


not against the failure of the Congress to live up to: 
its pledges or against the ‘consistent anti-people: 


policies of those in power. After all, despite -his ` 
: : 
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reputation for integrity, Sri Charan Singh was a 
Minister once in the Congress Government of UP. 
, What precisely did he do while holding office to 
prevent crushing burdens being imposed on the com- 
mon people and to mete out justice tothem in econo- 
mic terms? If he had found the powerful Gupta 
faction standing in the way, did he take it up in the 
organisation and give Sri Gupta a fight onthe basis 
of policies and programmes? There is indeed little 
evidence that this was so. ` i 
The ease with which disgruntled Congressmen 
crossed the floor in Haryana and UP and accepted 
high office with the support of the Opposition has. 
its own story to tell. The Opposition parties are no 
doubt justified in looking at these developments as 
another stage in the struggle to end the monopoly 
of power and bring democracy into its own. There 
is much-to be said for this line of thinking At the 
same time, it is necessary for the Leftist parties in the 
Opposition to consider the long-term significance 
of treating renegades from the Congress, who left their 
Organisation for reasons unconnected with ideolgy” 
or programme, as the torch-bearers of a new revolu- | 
-tion. They must consider whether or not they are 
helping to perpetuate rule by power-hungry self- 
seekers. Arethey indeed helping to fulfilthe people's 
mandate to them by encouraging Congressmen to 
assume another name and take office with their 
- For one thing, it looks as if by their over-enthu- 
siastic support to Congress renegades the Left parties 
are unwittingly strengthening unhealthy forces in the 
country. The groups led by Sri Charan Singh in 
UP and by Sri Rao Birendra Singh in Haryana will 
find themselves in tune with the Swatantra and the 
Jan Sangh rather than with the-progressive parties. 
The next development that can conceivably take place 
is a process of consolidation of reaction; there is no 


- indication that the parties of the Left have considered 


this distinct possibility in all its implication. . 

They have to realise that not every leader splitting 
away from Congress has either the dedication or 
the orientation towards mass interest as Sri Ajoy 
Mukherji or Sri Mahamayaprasad Sinha. Itis perhaps 
time that the progressive parties stop thinking nega- 
tively in terms of. eliminating the Congress and 
collectively work out ways of consolidating Leftist 
‘gains. in the recent elections. ~The people’s verdict 
has rendered aggressive anti-Congressism somewhat 
superfluous. AE 

What shóuld cause concern in fact is the emerging 
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pattern of ganging up by reaction. Not only the 


moves for a close alliance between the Jan Sangh 
and the Swatantra Party but the relations developing 
fast between the Right wing in the Congress at the 
Centre and the Right wing parties of the Opposition 
should lead to deep concern in the ranks of the Left 
as well .as among the common people. The abs- 
tention of the Swatantra Party on the no-confidence 
motion against the Indira Gandhi Government in 
the Lok Sabha should have served as a warning. It 
was not an isolated event but part of a calculated 
plan, as subsequent developments, particularly 
Sri Masani’s activities in the last one week, have 
clearly shown. There is growing understanding 
and communion between the Indira Gandhi Govern- 
ment and the Rightist Opposition in Parliament; 
it is even felt that the Swatantra Party will do all in 
its power to prevent the fall of the Congress Govern- 
at the Centre unless it feels sure of a Right-wing 
coalition emerging thereafter. At least a section of 
the Jan Sangh is known to-share this attitude. Again, 
there are reports that feelers have been put out by 
those in power at the Centre to friendly Opposition 
parties to know whether they would get support in 
case Haryana and UP are repeated in the Lok Sabha. 
These.are straws in the wind of which the progressive 
parties should take timely note. 


It must be remembered that the Congressmen in 
power are no longer thinking in terms of clinging on 
to power on their own, knowing now the mood of the 
people, but only in terms of working towards the 
forging of a Right-wing coalition in which they will 
be a factor of importance. This is virtually the same 
as the C.R. formula of a “national government of 
talents." As against this plan which is rapidly taking 
shape, what is the strategy of the Left which alone 
can justly claim to represent the genuine interests 
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of the common people? Are they to help Rightist 
Congressmen in new garbs to satisfy their power 
hunger and to work out mutually advantageous 
arrangements with the reactionary parties, or are they 
to join hands on the basis of a common programme 
for fighting Right reaction? Their common aims 
call for unhesitating adoption of the latter course, 
for the first can only hasten the enthronement of 
monopoly capitalism and feudal power without even 
the pretence of adherence to the Socialist ideal. 


There is also a clear duty cast upon progressive 
Congressmen—there are indeed many—not to allow 
a false sense of loyalty to the organisation blind them 
to the reality of politics today; their faith in the ideo- 
logy of the Congress makes it imperative in the new 
circumstances that they should recognize the utter 
incapacity of their party as constituted today to live 
up to its professed ideals. They have more in common 
with Leftist with like the CPI, CPM, SSP and PSP 
than with the dominant Right wing at the top in their 
own party. Since they are in no position to alter 
the character of the Congress, their duty is to make 
public their loyalty to the people and their ideals and 
discard petty party and personal loyalties. 


In other words, even as the reactionaries in their 
party are openly allying themselves with Right re- 
action, the progressives in the Congress should come 
out openly in support of the Left parties and help 
forge a powerful Left alliance which can meet the 
challenge of reaction backed by vested interests. 
And it is the duty of the Left parties of the. Opposition 
to encourage the growth of understanding with 
these elements rather than with those devoid of 
dedication except to their own interests. If this is 
done, the danger of the emergence. of a  Rightist 
coalition at the Centre can still be averted. T 
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OPPOSITION'S EMERGING ROLE 


HE new Lok Sabha is about 
to complete its first session. 
It has lasted three weeks. But, 
if we omitted the holidays, its 
Working session was a bare four- 


. teen days. 


The new House met ina 
climate of excitement, animation 
anticipation and expectation. 
Since Congress  power-politics 
was becoming increasingly ir- 
relevant, the people's hopes were 
fixed on members of the Opposi- 
tion, and it is worth while re- 
cording its balance sheet in a 
politica] notebook. 


The array of talent to the 
Left of-the Speaker (extending 
almost to the benches in front of 
him) was sufficient to strike 
terror in the hearts of the Con- 
gress members. 

.With the session nearly over 
at the time of writing these lines, . 
it is worth asking what impact 
was made by the Opposition. 

The objective factors were all 
favourable. The Rajasthan 
conspiracy, followed by all kind 
ofembarrassing disclosures, did 
not make fhings easy for the 
Treasury Benches. Then came 
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the Haryana and UP cataclysms. 

There, too, were some un- 
favourable factors. The Swa- 
tantra, as expected, became a 
kind of drawing-room Opposi- 
tion, finding itself more at home 
in the company of the Congress 
Rajas, big and small than in the 
company of plebeians. The Jan 
Sangh too has been wobbling. 
Sri Madhok developed cold feet. 
But this was compensated by the 
robust attitude of Sri Atal Behari 
Vajpayee. 

Despite the unfavourable 
factors, the balance was one of 
advantage. Was this advantage 
fully utilised? 


In one sense, satisfaction can” 


be derived frorr the fact that the 
visible initiative, from the start, 
was with the Left parties. 
Beginning with the no-confidence 
debate, the Left Parties went on 
to the offensive and remained 
on the offensive till the end. 
The CIA debate clearly es- 
tablished Left supremacy. The 
impact of the Left offensive was 
felt on the Congress benches to 
the extent that some of them 
joined in the demand for bank 
nationalisation. 


The DMK is slowly shedding 
its equivocal position of equidis- 
tance between the Left and the 
Right. Taking the cue from Sri 
Annadurai’s forthright policy 
statement in the Madras Assembly, 
DMK members in the Lok 
Sabha are moving closer towards 
the democratic Opposition. 


* * * 


Wm all this, one is left with 
a sense of disappointment. 
The biggest source of disappoint- 
ment seems to be the lack of 
realistion of the imminence of 
alternative government. The 
democratic Opposition seems to 
be resigned to a secondary role 
of  negativism and criticism, 
however effective this in itself 
may be. Throughout the session 
the invisible initiative has remained 
with the Rightists in the sense 
that the Government is being 
increasingly led to believe that 
its stability depends on the tacit 
support (like the  Swatantra 
abstention on the no-confidence 
vote) of the Right parties. 

After UP, the day of collapse 
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of the Congress at the Centre 
has come very much closer than 
seemed likely earlier. One 
would have thonght that the 
Left Parties would anticipate 
events and come out with specific 
policy statements on immediate 
problems and build a kind of 
Left understanding which can 
impress the radical fringe 
in the Congress. Though this 
section is in a minority, it has a 
strategic position in the present 
context and can make all the 
difference in the event of Smt. 
Gandhi’s decision to coalesce with 
Sri Masani and Sri Madhok. 

It is here that Sri Limaye must 
reshape his tactics. He must 
abandon the efforts for a hotch 
potch Opposition unity. With 
the Communists, DMK, PSP 
Forward Bloc RSP, Bangla 
Congress and other allied groups, 
the SSP can muster a Left 
strength of between 125 and 135. 
And since the Jan Sangh is also 
likely to be split on the issue of 
a Rightist coalition, the demo- 
cratic Opposition can hope to 
get some 150 to 160 members. 
With this strength, it should be 
possible to wean away about 
20 to 25 per cent of the Congress 
members. 

This is the prospect that 
the-Indira Cabinet must be forced 
to face. 

It is from this point of view 
that the democratic Opposition 
has yet to impress. Its showing 
has been rather disappointing 
because its attack has so far 
been largely concentrated on 
individual lapses of ethics and 
morals. This is important but 
there should have been an equal 
or even larger emphasis on policy. 

Take for instance the fertiliser 
question. When Sri Asoka Mehta 
finished his announcement, 
there was hardly the kind of 
cross-examination which one 
expected from the Opposition. 
Now the Government’s case is 
that foreign investment- is a 
progressive world phenomenon 
and such investment in a key 
field like the fertiliser will acce- 
lerate the tempo of food output. 

On the larger question of food 
also, the Government has been 
throwing the challenge to the 
Opposition if it could come out 
with a better alternative. 


Does the democratic Opposi- 
tion have a policy, which will 
satisfy the immediate demand 
and take care of long-term needs? 

Of course, there is a policy 
both for fertilisers and for food, 
a policy which, while rooted in 
the Socialist approach, is also 
practical and enduring. There is 
also a clear, practical and poliey- 
based line of criticism of the 
Government's policy. 

But the Opposition just 
neglected to state its case clearly, 
effectively and with conviction. 
Despite its strength in number and 
in talent, it almost preferred to 
sentimentalise and emotionalise. 

Even on the CIA, issue, 
after having sufficiently stirred 
Parliament into a mood of 
righteous indignation, the de- 
mocratic Opposition failed to 
press home the advantage. It 
could have easily put forward 
a rational, acceptable policy to 
prevent future mischief. There 
could have been a well-argued, 
unemotional demand for the 
channelling of all funds of US 
Foundations through a govern- 
ment department to whatever 
organisations these Foundations 
want to finance. It should have 
been urged that the aims of such 
financing should be specified. 
There should have been a forceful 
plea for a public audit of the 
organisations which receive 
foreign money. It should have 
been suggested that all foreign 
funds should be operated only 


through bank accounts and 
through crossed cheques. Mem- 
bers could have insisted that 


any foreign money received by 
any Indian, individual or organisa- 
tion, should be through recognis- 
able channels. They should 
have further urged that if any 
money is received in any other 
manner, that itself would be 
sufficient reason for an assumption 
of criminal misdemeanour, mis- 
conduct and subversion and 
would attract deterrent punish- 
ment. 

Similarly there should have 
been a demand that any foreign 
Foundation or individual operat- 
ing funds beyond a minimum 
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of, say, five hundred or a thousand 
rupees outside a bank account 
would attract the penalty of 
black-listing and outlawry. 
Finally, the Government 
should have been told that national 
security and the sanctity of our 
political structure were more 
important than any agreement. 
There should have been a demand 
for a revision of the PL 480 


agreement so that while the US" 
Embassy may still have freedom. 


to spend the money‘as it likes, 
it should submit itself to an audit. 
Every paisa should be accounted 
for. It is not enough for the 
Embassy to say that it spent Rs 
15 crores on its information 
service. How was it spent? 
To whom was the money given? 

There should have been a 
cogent case for ensuring that 
no Indian—be he a journalist 
or an educationist, or a social 
worker or for that matter any- 


body—shall accept on his own, 


foreign hospitality. All selections 
for the distribution of foreign 
patronage should be done by a 
body answerable to Parliament. 

If this case had been made 
out on the ground that these 
were necessary safeguards against 
the subversion of our democracy 
and against clandestine foreign 
corruption óf our political system, 
the Government would have been 
forced either to accept the demand 
or be damned. 

Take again the Ganju case. 
The elementary information about 
what Sri Ganju did for us in the 
last twelve months was not 
sought. What were the.terms 
of the contract? What was the 
total fee? What were the specific 
projects and what was the break- 
down of monies handed to Sri 
Ganju on the B.K. Nehru platter? 
What was the impact of Sri 
Ganju's public relations? How 
is it different from our normal 
public r relations in other countries? 
Did thé External Affairs Ministry 
object? What was the objection? 
How was tbis objection over- 
come? 

None of these questions was 
brought into sharp focus and 
Sri Morarji Desai escaped with 
his inanities. . 

Even on the Mink coat, the 
elementary question was not 
asked about when it was bought, 


~~ 
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by whom, how much did it cost 
and if a person asp'ring to be 
the Prime Minister of a poor 
country could just flaunt an 
apparel costing about twenty- 
five thousand dollars. And if 
pearls and diamond necklaces 
were offered by Kings and Emper- 
ors, are we so steeped in pomp 
that we could not politely tell 
the Kings and Emperors that this 
ancient land had recently been 
led by a man called Mahatma 
Gandhi? 


_While it is necessary to expose . 


acts of corruption, it is also 


necessary not to be sidetracked . 


from the fundamental issues of 
Indian poverty, drudgery and 
humiliation. - This is where, 
by reducing every issue only to a 
scandal, the Opposition faces the 
danger of getting lost in tri- 
vialities. 

And finally the Svetlana 
episode. What a case the 
Opposition had and what a mess 
they made of it! There was a 
spate of emotion ^where there 
should haye been a series of 
questions which just could have 
left the Government helpless. 

The Government says that 
on arrival. in India Svetlana 
straight went to  Kalakankar. 
Is it not true that she stayed in 
Delhi for at least a day and that 
she went by an unscheduled 
flight? Where did she stay for 
that day? 

Is it not true that Sri Dinesh 
Singh assumed responsibility 
for her safety during her stay in 
India? In her visa application 
in Moscow, did she not give Sri 
Dinesh Singh’s name as her 
financial guarantor and reference? 

Is it’not true that there was 
a big gap between the expiry 


of her visa and its renewal? Was: 


her visa extended by the Foreign 
Registration Offce under the 
Ministty of External Affairs 
without reference to I.B. or Home 
Ministry ,as is the normal practice 
in all such cases? 

‘And does, not the observation 
by Sri Chag'a that her departure 
was not known for over twenty- 
four hours mean that the U.S. 
Embassy did not care to inform 
us at the first opportunity? Is 
that the measure of respect that 
the Government of India com- 


mands from Mr. Chester Bowles? ; 


What are the rules for for- 
eigners buying  airtickets in 
Indian currency? Were these 
rules observed in Svetlana's case? 
Is it true that a part payment of 
her air ticket was made in rupee? 
Is this not in clear violation of 
the foreign exchange rules appli- 
cable to foreign nationals? Was 
there any connivance in this of 
some high-up in the Union 
Government? , 

How could she take off from 
Palam airport without attracting 
notice since there are a dozen 
officers of IB, Customs and 
excise all the time? Should not 
.the unusual spectacle ofa Russian 
lady being shepherded about by 
a US Embassy official have 
attracted the attention of these 
officers? And finally why 
was an Indian Official sent to 
Switzerland to see Svetlana? 

None of these questions was 
asked. Instead there was much 
meaningless sentimentalism. 


* * < 

AX. these instances underline 

a very important task facing 
the Opposition in the new Lok 
Sabha. Today it is not enough 
for the Opposition parties to be 
just good exposure experts, 
however useful that role may be. 
The democratic Opposition, 
particularly the representatives 
of the parties of the Left, will have 
to emerge as the acknowledged 
leaders of a Left Alternative to 
the present Treasury Benches. 

If the role that Sri Masani 
has taken upon himself is that 
of providing the ambulance for 
the badly bruised Indira Cabinet, 
the leaders of the Left, from Sri 
Dange and Sri Gopalan to Sri 
Limaye and Sri Dwivedy—right 
upto Sri Vajapeyee—must emerge 
as the Alternative Cabinet, ready 
to take over the reins of power 
and give a new lead toa nation 
saddled with a disintegrating 


Government in utter drift. ` 
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This is the opening contribution in a discussion of the present economic-policy which 
covered in the coming issue of Mainstrgam. : : 


HE economie policies of the ` 
` new Government at the Centre 


are at last beginning to take some 
Shape. There is still much fumbl- 
ing and uncertainty and till the 
main budget is presented during 
the next session of Parliament in 
May no firm direction can be 


expected to really emerge." But 


this is inevitable considering the 
circumstances in which the 


‘Government was formed and has 


been functioning. : , 
Here is the unusual case of a 
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Government being formed after a - 


closely contested general elec- 
tion, which could not claim to 
have-been returned to-power on 
the basis of a clear-cut platform 
or a well-defined policy. The 
Congress Party did present an 
Election Manifesto of sorts but it 
is very well known that it did 
not fight the elections on that 
basis. The principal slogans or 
promises to the.electorate in the 
Manifesto, it can be safely said, 
were in fact never seriously meant 


. and are now totally forgotten. 


: Prime "Minister, not 


The ruling party-also emerged 
from the elections badly battered 
and greatly weakened. It gained 
a majority at the Centre but it 
was, narrow and unstable. After 
the events in Haryana and speci- 
ally now after the UP develop- 
ments, few believe that the Con- 
gress will be able to maintain its 
cohesion and stability and last 
out its mandate for the full term. 
The top leadership of the party 
in the Government remained 
unchanged after the elections when 
Smt Gandhi was retained as 
without 
sharp tussle, of course. 


as a direct consequence of the 
results and the unseating of many 
a stalwart, has undergone major 
changes not only in the personnel 
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But the . 
' composition of the. Government . 


.approaches: cannot be 


) ; 
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of the new -Government but 
also in the distribution of port- 
‘folios. Besides, ` Sri 


with Finance.portfolio under his 
charge not because of economic 
policy considerations but wholly 
on account of the -inner-politics 
of the Congress Party. 

The result of all this has been 
that the new Government .has 
‘started with no economic policy: 
at all, though the principal issue 
before it has been precisely the 
management of the economy 
which is in the throesfof a first- . 
class crisis for well over two years 
now. Also, the Government 
could not expect any respite in 
this task, Ithas had to make 
up its mind and find'a direction , 
in economic policy and manage-. 
ment of the economy rather 
fast. It has attempted to come 
to grips with a whole host of 
problems that are posed in this 
field in the last few weeks, and : 
though it is still far from evolving 
any coherent policy, some in- 
dication of the way it is likely 
to move, the- pressures that are 
‘being generated in the process. 


^and its vulnerability in dealing 


with the crisis of the economy, 
can by now be seen. 


Divergent Approaches 


Two divergent . approaches. 
appeàr to be contending for 
mastery in this process. These 
easily 
identified with the principal per- 
sonalities in. the Government 
because on many crucial is- 
sues the thinking of men can 
easily inter-penetráte and they 
are quite capable of effecting quick 
compromises as was seen last 
week over the issue of fertilizer 
policy. In any case, Prime Minister 
-Indira Gandhi. has little to offer 
by way of leadership in this crucial 


Morarji : 
. Desai is back in the Government 
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Ominous Trends in Economic Policy: ] 
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area. The divergence is really ^ 
as between the viewpoint fep-' 
resented by the new Finance 
Minister Morarji Desai on the 
one side and the Planning Mini- 
ster Asoka. Mehja on the other. 


Desai's Alacrity! 


_A striking development after ` 
Sri Morarji Desai accepted office 


'in the Government after his brief 


but intense haggling over the lea- 
dership issue, which appears to 
have escaped serious notice, is the 
alacrity and agility with which he 
has made known this enthusiasm 
for foreign aid, speciálly Western 
economic aid. He has gone out of 
his way to propitiate the powers 
that be, often going even farther 
than many others who place some 
stock on the value of good re- 
lations with the Eastern world : 
too, would like to go. Any sug- 
gestion that Sri Desai, because 
of his opposition~ to devaluation 
when out of office, would display 
greater measure of independence 
from Western aid as the main 
prop for our economy and would 
therefore show greater firmness 
in resisting pressures that go . 
with this aid should by. now be 


' revised 


After all, in his interím budget 
Sri Morarji Deasi has not shown 
the least hesitation in taking into 
account the full extent of the 
stipulated foreign aid component 
of his resources estimates. The 
estimates show that foreign aid 
including PL480 accruals form 
nearly 70 percent of the resources 
in sight for the 1967-68 annual. 
plan in his budget. Even if Sri Desai 
is able to raise some additional 
resources during the year, the 
percentage of foreign component 
in the development process will 
still be probably the highest this 
country has known so far. One 
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of the important exponents of 
the now notorious slogan “More 
aid to end aid ” (which is not so 
loudly mouthed these days) 
who lightly remarked after the 
interim budget was presented: 
How else but on the basis of 
aid will Sri Morarji Desai balance 
his budget which he is promising 
with such self-righteous gusto as 
the most important tool of eco- 
nomic stability? ; 


Morarji’s Reluctance 


The first reports about the 


great opposition that Sri Morarji 
Desai is supposed to have put 
up against extension of the 
dateline for the policy of conce- 
ssions in fertilizers were soon found 
to be totally misleading. The 
opposition quickly collapsed in 
face of the reality of the Aid 
India Consortium meeting which 
was to discuss food and economic 
aid within a few days in Paris. 
Also, it is known that it is the 
Petroleum & Chemicals Ministry 


and the Planning Commission, 


(now both headed by Sri Asoka 
Mehta) which have commended the 
utilization of Indian expertise and 
skill to the maximum in putting 
up two fertilizer plants every year 
entirely on indigenous basis in 
the public sector; but it is the 
Finance Ministry which remain 
reluctant to commit free foreign 
exchange resources, if necessary 
to finance such plants till India’s 
own fabrication capacity for 
machinery and equipment 
can be established with Czech 
and Rumanian help. 

Hence, the decision to extend 
the dateline and the “easier” 
path to let foreign private capital 
establish its grip over this impor- 
tant industry for another ten 
years at least. The victory of 
the line of allowing foreign 
capital to come into priority 
industries on favourable terms 
just as the victory of reliance on 
foreign aid as the principal factor 
in economic development itself 
was thus inevitable, Morarji or 
no .Morarji. 

The divergence in the govern- 
ment is thus to be traced else- 
where and not in the policy and 
attitude towards foreign aid, 
particularly Western aid and 
the private capital investments. 

The issue in dispute, still 
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muted and not squarely faced, is 
likely to be firstly, that of growth 
and its rate and stability, and 
secondly, the strategy of develop- 
ment and the policies for the 
management of economy inter- 
nally. Sri Morarji Desai has 
put forth the principle of balancing 
the budget as the main instrument 
of financial policy in the condi- 
tions of price rise. The other 
major principle of his policy is to 
avoid deficit financing. But 
since he can not totally disregard 
the claims of development, 
specially in the public sector, he 
has made it known that he would 
mobilise additional resources. 


But the resources mobilisation, 
in his scheme, is essentially on 
traditional lines of tax levies, 
mainly indirect. He cannot 
but be aware that the scope for 
raising additional resources by 
way of taxation is very limited 
compared to what he could do 
four years ago. .It is equally 
clear to him that in face of clamour 
for relief to revive the capital 
market, he would have no scope 
at all to levy additional corporate 
or personal income taxation. 
In fact, inc the name of giving 
boost to production when reces- 
sion has already set in in extensive 
sectors of industry on account 
of fall in demand and stringency 
of even rupee resources, he 
might be well called upon to give 
some relief in at least corporate 
taxes. 


Sri Morarji Desai is, of 
course, quite definitely opposed 
to any radical measures which 
will reorganise the structure 
of the economic relations such 


as nationalisation of banks or . 


of important items in foreign 
trade or similar methods of “state 
capitalism". — But since he 
will not have “state capitalism” 
he will also have to -forgo what 
such measures offer by way of 
bringing in resources to step 
up pace of development in the 
public sector. 

One of the most serious com- 
plaints of organised private sector 
after Sri Desai's 1963 budget 
was that by his tax measures he 
had diverted resources in the 
economy to the State and had 
starved private industry of re- 
sources. The sluggishness. in the 


capital market and financial 
Stringency and the consequent 
fall in production has often been 
ascribed by the spokesmen of 
Big Business to that budget. Sri 
Morarji Desai with his new- 
found “flexibility” is not likely 
to repeat in “changed circums- 
tances” the “mistakes” of 1963, 
whatever other devices he might 
use to balance his next budget. 


He would therefore be left 
with little room to manoeuvre 
and the only escape for him from 
his present predicament would 
be to allow development itself 
to stagnate, specially develop- 
ment inthe public sector. This 
is inevitable from the policy of 
balancing the budget which 
he has raised to the high pede- 
stal of a principle. Of course, in 
his scheme of things, the pri- 
vate sector will have to be given 
enough relief and scope to in- 
crease production and step up 
its economic activity. 


Old Claim 


This is the entire meaning of 
his claim that his budget would 
be designed to boost up produc- 
tion. This is not a new 
claim. His predecessor too made 
much play about “production- 
oriented" budget. The whole ques- 
tion in the context of our present 
economic situation and real 
stringency of resources is, what 
agency would be encouraged as 
the principal lever to lift the 
economy. and particularly pro- 
duction from the state of stagna- 
tion and recession even while 
inflationary pressures persist: the 
public or the private sector. The . 
indications are that Sri Morarji 
Desai with his hidebound ideas 
and conservative mental make- 
up will plump for the private 
Sector.. 


The new Finance Minister 
is talking of his determination 
to check prices and even bring 
them down. This again is some- 
thing which every Government 
leader must proclaim even when 
there is no sign of any action to- 
wards achieving this aim. In the 
conditions of real scarcities, there 
are only two alternatives to deal 
with the price problem. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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It is natural that in the new 
situation thrown up by the 
fourth General Election the choice, 
role and functions of -State 
Governors should have become 
subjects of keen controversy. & 

Prior to the elections it was 
fairly easy for the Centre to dump 
unwanted politicians and retired 
officials on the State~ Govern- 
ments; it was merely a question 
of adjustments to help the 
Congress Party overcome its 
internal difficulties. Today, how- 
ever, this formula can no longer 
work, since the majority of 
the States have non-Congress 
governments and some of the rest 
are teetering on the brink. 


It is not as-if such a situation 
was not visualised when the 
Constitution was framed: the 
question was raised, but the 
Congress majority, overwhelming 
as it then was, would not treat 
it as anything more than a 
_ hypothetical question. The argu- 
“ment put forward at that time 
was that in the interests of 
maintaining the unitary charac- 
ter of the Union, despite its 
federal trappings, the nomination 
of Governors should be the pre- 
rogative of the President. It was 
argued that this was the only 
way to avoid possible conflicts 
between the President's representa 
tiveand the executive authority 
in the States. 7 


On the same grounds, the 
suggestion for elected Governors 
was dismissed. It was felt that 
a Governor elected by the entire 
electorate would feel himself to 
bein a much stronger position 
than a Chief Minister elected 
from a single constituency; and 
in any case a constitutional head 
need not be chosen through such 
an elaborate and costly procedure. 
The obverse argument—that 
clashes between a democratically 
elected chief executive and a 
nominated Governor could - be 
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easily visualised—was brushed 
aside, again as hypothetical. 

The situation envisaged by at 
least some members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly has now become 
a reality. The people have asser- 
ted themselves forcefully, and 
many of the States areruled by 
parties other than the Congress. 
The happenings in Rajasthan 
focussed attention sharply on the 
role a Governor can play in a 
critical situation. Apart from the 
merits of the contentions of the 
Congress Party and the Opposi- 
tion in that State, the fact stood 
out that in a delicate situation 
the Governor was in a position 


to throw his weight to one side,- 


even if with the best of inten- 
tions. The Opposition would 
naturally attribute this position 
to the fact that the Governor is 
a Congressman who was given the 
office partly as a reward for 
services to the Party and partly 
to reduce tensions within thé 
Congress in his home State. 
Whatever the spirit in which Sri, 
Sampurnanand acted, the validity 
of this criticism cannot be 
ignored. 

Acceptability either to the 
people as a whole or even to the 
State legislatures is the last thing 


that appears to have been thought ' 


of in prescribing qualifications 
for this office. The Constitution 
merely says that to be eligible to 
the high office a person should be’ 
acitizen'of India, should have 
completed 35 years of age, should 
not be a member of Parliament or 
any State Legislature, and should 


not hold any other office of N 


profit No safeguard has been 
provided to ensure that a Gover- 
nor chosen by the President on 
the- advice of his Council. of 
Ministers will command the 
confidence and respect of the 
State executive with which he has 
to dealor the State Legislature. 
The supremacy of the Congress 
in practically all the States at the 


- 


time of framing the Constitution 
largely explains the inadequate 
thought given to these basic 
requirements for smooth function- 
ing of the administration in a 
different context. Till the last 
elections the problem did not 
assume the present proportions 
only because despite its depleted 
strength: the Congress was in 
power in most States and no 
State Government thought it 
necessary to question the right of 
the Centre to dump unwanted or 
inconvenient ^ politicians or 
officials on | them. 


Following the 
events, the President has been 
pleased to appoint some new 
Governors: one of ‘them is the 
former Speaker of the Lok Sabha, 
another a former Minister at the 
Centre who was unceremoniously 
dropped from the Cabinet much 
earlier, and a third also a. former 
Minister presumably considered 
too aged and infirm to hold 
executive positions. These new 
appointments have naturally 
caused resentment among ihe 
Opposition parties which are 
conscious of their present strength 
arising from the electorate's 
mandate. This was why when 
tne Lok Sabha was considering 
the question of, election of the 
new Speaker, an Opposition 
member persistently said that he 
would agree to the Congress 
making the choice if a` guarantee 
was given that after his term was 
cver the incumbent would not 
be offered a gubernatorial 
sinecure. 


Rajasthan 


Except in times of breakdown 
of the Constitutional machinery, 
the Governor may be. said .to 
function as a kind of liaison officer 
between the Centre andthe State 
Government. When. a crisis 
arises necessitating dissolution 
of the Legislature or dismissal of 
the Council of Ministers, the 
Governor has the power to so 


~ H 


advise the President who, in 
consultation with his Council 
of Ministers, normally accepts 
the advice and acts thereon. The 
party in power at the Centre 
would naturally desire that State 
Governors must be persons on 
whom: it can depend completely. 
There is some substance in 
this argument, but it will not do 
to ignore the other side of the 
picture. When the party in power 
and ‘the Opposition ina State 
are precariously balanced in 
the Legislature, the Governor is in 
a positionto play a constructive or 
destructive role. For instance, in 
the recent elections the Congress 
was returned as the largest 
. Single party in certain States but 
did not have the strength to. form 
a government on its own. In 
such a situation, when the Opposi- 
tion parties try to combine and 
form a coalition government, the 
Governor is ina position to tilt 
the balance one way or the other. 
He can, for example, act in such 
a manner as to give the largest 
single party an opportunity to 
engage in horse-trading with 
splinter groups or Independents 
in the Opposition with a view 
to securing a nominal majority. 
Theoretically it is possible for 
the Governor to throw his weight 
on the other side, too. But if 
the Governor happens to have 
a background which makes him 
think in terms of loyalty to one 
party, the latter will remain no 
more than a hypothesis. And 
if the Governor so acts as to help 
the party with which he was 
- formerly associated for long 
years, he is in effect nullifying 
the mandateof the electorate 
which, while not beingin a 
position to choose a -clear-cut 
alternative to the ruling party, 
has at least rejected the ruling 
party. > 
There can be no doubt that 
to preserve the unitary character 
of the Indian Union the Presi- 
dent and the State Governors 
should not be at loggerheads all 
the time. But equally it is 
essential that the Governors and 
Ministries in the States should 
not be in a state of cold war if 
the administration of the States 
isto be smooth and efficient. 
The present arrangement for 
appointment of Governors is 
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demonstrably unsatisfactory; the 
problem is to find a workable 
alternative which will not lead to 
constant friction between the 
President and tbe Governors. 
If the office of Governor must 
continue, it is necessary to 
evolve a system to satisfy both 
these considerations. 

One of the suggestions made 
in this connection is that Gover-- 
nors should be elected,” either by 
the entire electorate of the State 
or by the members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The former 
proposition straightaway creates 
the problem of who will be more 
powerful—the Governor elected 
by all the people, or the Chief 
Minister elected from one 
constituency but enjoying the 
support of the. majority in the 
Legislature? Since the Governor 
is normally onlya constitutional 
head, this kind of broadbased 
election may not be desirable. 

If, on the other hand, the 
Legislature elects the incumbent, 
two possibilities arise: first. the 


. party in majority will be able to 


` for the same 


have its nominee chosen, leaving 
the Opposition parties dissatisfied, 
asin the case of the election of 
Speaker in the Lok Sabha 
recently; and secondly, if the 
parties in power in the State and 
the Centre are different, the 
Centre will not find itself in a 
position to trust the Governor, 
leading to an anomalous situa- 
tion, >» 

Ideally, perhaps, the solution 
would be for the ruling party to 
leave it to the Opposition to 
choose the Governor, for in that 
case the Opposition can feel that 
the person occupying the highest 
office inthe State is in a posi- 
tion to get views different from 
the Cabinet’s put across in the 
form of advice. For one thing, 
this procedure will not do away 
with possibility of friction with 
the Centre; for another, we are 
not yet sufficiently advanced to 
expect the prevalence of the 
spirit of accommodation which 
such a scheme necessarily envisa- 
ges. ~ 

Another possible solution is 
electoral college 
which chooses the Pres.dent to 
electa panel of eminent men 
from which the Centre can 
select as and when vacancies 

i " 


and his 


arise. This proposal has the 
advantage of ensuring that the 
Governors are chosen not on the 
basis of political convenience but 
on the basis of popular support. 
To make the system foolproof, 
the panel can be elected through 
the single transferable vote 
system, so that minority parties 
and groups cannot conceivably 
be ignored. 

Acceptance: of this proposal 
will imply acceptance of the spirit 
of democracy in full. In such an 
event, even if occasionally friction 
develops either between ‘the 
President-in-Council and à Gover- 
nor, or between the Governor 
Council of Ministers, 
Parliament and the State Legis- 
latures will have the moral res- ` 
ponsibility to set things right 
either by expressing their views 
on the controversy or by setting 


up short-term machinery to 
smoothen things out. 
While these suggestions are 


for the long term—their merits 
haveto be carefully considered 
before a final decision can be 
taken to amend the Constitution 
for the purpose—in the imme- 
diate future the Centre must 
evolve an informal procedure so 
that it may not lay itself open 
tothe charge that Governorships 
are utilised either to silence noisy 
critics within the ruling party or, 
asa kind of retirement benefit 
for politicians no longer capable 
of -public activity. For instance 
the President could informally 
sound the State Government 
concerned by offering a panel of 
names; if none of the names in 
the panel is; found acceptable, 

there should be no hesitation to 

draw up a new panel. The State 

Government, in turn. should con- 
sult the leaders of all the “parties. 
in the Legislature before finally 
accepting a name, Such a proce- 

dure will at least minimise the 

chances of friction, forit ensures 

the acceptability of the-incumbent 
to both the Centre and the State 

concerned. ` 

One precaution however 

appears to becalled for: no one 

who has not kept out of active 
party politics for at least five 

years should be included in the 

panel; and no retired official or 

armed forces officer should even 

be considered for the assignment. 
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‘Sy EFT — Independent" has 
written.a challenging article 
. (Mainstream, March 18, 1967) 
on the perspectives and tasks 
in the unprecedented situation 
created by the Fourth General 
Elections. It would be worth spen- 
. ding some time on the issues he 
has raised as well as the sug- 
gestions he has made, even if one’s 
disagreement is quite considerable 
and eyen fundamental. i 
Certainly one can have no ob- 
jection to the setting up of a 
Council under Article 263 of the 


Constitution to go into the prob- ` 


lem of Centre-State relations. 
The proposal to have a Committee 
to go into the question of amend- 
ments to.the Constitution in the 


background of the recent Sup- | 


reme Court judgment, is also 
very well worth considering. It 
goes without saying that also the 
reorganisation of the püblic sec- 
tor is a priority item for the pro- 


gressive movement to take up, as- 


he has suggested. . '. 
Political Crisis s 


One can also agree that a new 
period of competition between 
. different political parties is open- 
ing with the wide variety óf com- 
. position of different State Govern- 
ments. Opposition parties, parti- 
cularly those of the Left and the 
democratic Opposition have new 
burdens to shoulder. The impor- 
tance of their making a good job 
of administration cannot be .over- 
estimated. It will not do for these 
parties, particularly their leader- 
ships, to function exactly in the 
manner as before. The Fourth 
General Elections have put new 
tasks as well as opportunities on 
the agenda. j 
But this is as for as tlie agree- 
ment goes. With. the rest of the 
article one is in emphatic disagree- 
ment .**Left Independent’ has, one 
feels and submits with all respect, 
a very erroneous approach to the 


tasks in the new period. This is _ 
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because his assumptions about this 
period are unsound. 

The results of the Fourth 
General Elections have by no 
means ushered in a new period 
of tranquil collaboration-cum- 
competition between the different 
social forces in modern India 
which find their partially distorted 
articulation in the position. of 
different political parties. On the 
contrary, the new period comes as 


the culmination of two decades of - 


sharp political struggle which has 
reached a new stage of inten- 
sity. The new period is a 
period whose outstanding charac- 
teristic will be political crisis. It 
will be a period of very sharp and 
very bitter struggle, accompanied 
by fluctuating fortunes. The Left 
pólitical parties, particularly the 
CPI, had frequently talked, in the 
past, of the coming of political 
crisis. Now that anticipated crisis 
is fully upon the country. It would 
.be suicidal and a crime against 
India for the Left and democratic 
parties and personalities not to 
grasp the paramount significance 
of this new development, this 
basic characteristic of the new 
‘period. To categorise this period 
simply as one of “peaceful com- 
petition" would be to ideological- 
ly-politically disarm the Left and 
democratic forces. 


Put in very broad terms, one is, 


. perhaps, not wrong in saying that 


the long epoch of national bour- 
geois hegemony over India is 
seeing the begginning of its end. 
This hegemony has not yet been 
broken but it is clearly badly 
shaken. What began in 1885, to . 
give it a rather arbitrary starting 
point, seems to be approaching its 
end in 1967. At the same time, 
the constellation of class forces— 
the workers, the working intelli- 
gentsia and the toiling peasants— 
which will provide the alternative 


.leadership has made a dramatic 


advance in the.Fourth General 
Elections but by no means com- 


x 


mensurate with the rapid rece- 
ssion of the established leader- 


. Ship. 


Hence, the danger of a regress- 


. Sion, of the'monopolists and land- 
‘lords using this interregnum to 


strike and to take exclusive con- 

trol of the Indian State, establish-^ 
ing a full-fledged dictatorship. 

But, hence, also and more impor- 
tantly, the need for Left and demo- 
cratic unity, the need for political 
activation and organisational 

strengthening of the workers, the 
working intelligentsia and the toil- 
ing peasants, so as to close the gap. 

The possibility outlined in the 

programme of the CPI is fully rea- 
lisable, that is, the establishment 
of a national democratic front in 

which the national bourgeoisie 

and the working class will exer- 
cise joint leadership. This is the 

realistic perspective of the new 

period, a time when a programma- 
tic formulation becomes a slogan 

of action. i 


, Dialectics of New period 


The crucial task, therefore, 
is to give the coup de grace to the 
exclusive leadership of the national ' 
bourgeoisie and move to a new 
joint leadership. With suitable - 
modifications being kept in mind, 
it would not be far-fetched to state 
that what West Bengal has ac- 
complished today, India must ac- 
complish tomorrow. 

National bourgeois léadership 
has been badly damaged but it is 
not yet ended. The new joint Iea- 
dership has not been established 
but it is visibly on the way. Such 
are the dialectics of the new period. 

Further basic advance cannot 
be made without ending Congress 
rule at the Centre. And this rule 
can be ended, it need not last till ^ 
1972. This is the exciting new 
perspective opened by the election 


, results. 


An important role will be play-> 
ed by the different Left and the 
Left-of-Centre Governments in 
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this task of dislodging the Congress 
from the Centre where the levers 
of the power are concentrated. 
And that is precisely why the reac- 
tionary forces and the Congress 
leadership will do their every best 
to discredit and remove such 
Governments. All manner of intri- 
gues, maneouvres and outright 
provocation will be attempted. 
The recent incidents in Calcutta 
are only a small indication of the 
shape of things to come. The sabo- 
tage efforts of the industrialists, 
the arbitrary move of the Calcutta 
‘Tramways Company to raise fares, 
the removal of Secretariat files 
(which is nothing but an incite- 
ment to  insubordination), the 
sudden concern over State over- 
drafts, the cat-and-mouse game 
over food supplies, are part and 
parcel of the renewed offensive of 
a new pretty desperate national 
bourgeoisie. _ 

It would be the height of folly 
to imagine that the Congress re- 
presentatives of the national bour- 
geoisie would reconcile themselves 
to the shattering reverse they have 
experienced and would now settle 
down to "peaceful competition" 
and passively await the end of their 
exclusive power. 


Role of Extreme Right 


Nor will the extreme Right for- 
ces be idle. It is no coincidence 
that Rajaji is repeating his nos- 
trum of a coalition Government on 
every conceivable occasion. Sri 
Masani keeps talking of the era 
of coalitions. A section of the 
Jana Sangh leadership, notably Sri 
Balraj Madhok, has taken up this 
theme. There are many in the Con- 
gress leadership, including those 
around the Prime Minister, who 
would jump at this as a solution the 
moment the crisis deepends. The 
US imperialists are going to use 
all their accumulated power and 
accumulation of paid servants to 
move things in this direction. 
There are important sections of 
the civil and military bureau- 
cracy who would stop at nothing 
to bring about such a consum- 
mation. Their increasing insolence 
and not so imperceptible sabotage 
are becoming obvious. Kaul's 
Untold Story has a full story 
behind its publication! The ad- 
vance made by the Left will act 
as a spur to all these anti-national 
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forces. Marx told us long ago that 
revolution organises counter-revo- 
lution ! 


Inner-Congress Conflict 


The point, however, is that this 
is not all that is going to happen 
either to the national bourgeoisie 
or to the Congress. It is extremely 
likely that there will be alarm and 
opposition at this Right offensive 
within the ruling class and ruling 
party. Inner-Congress conflict will 
sharply intensify. Much of this 
may be pure factional wrangling, 
but even this will acquire new signi- 
ficance. But a lot of such quarrels 
will also take the form of struggle 
on policies and direction. Polyglot 
emigration from the Congress will 
surely continue. Much, again, of 
this will be a'strange mixture but 
some of it may be akin to the Ajoy 
Mukherjee rebellion and a smaller 
portion of it may approximate to 
the Krishna Menon exit. 

It is extremely unlikely, rather 
impossible, that the new period 
will be one of Congress consoli- 
dation. Nor would it be correct 
to prognose a simple Right amal- 
gamation. Rather the more likely 
prospect is that along with a Right 
coalition there will be an increas- 
ing trend towards Left-Centre get- 
together at various levels and in 
various ways. It will not be, it 
would seem at this moment, a 
simple Right-Left clash that is 
looming ahead but a Right conso- 
lidation pitted against the Left 
which is attracting to it large seg- 
ments of the Centre. 

Hence, the need to stress not 
merely Left unity but to point to a 
Left and democratic alternative to 
the Congress. Hence, the need to 
eschew all sectarianism at a time 
when new political alignments are 
taking shape. Hence, the need for 
militancy to be combined with 
patience, struggle with dialogue 
and a continuous search for a 
programme that will simultaneous- 
ly advance political clarity and 
yet unify all those who can be 
unified. And it may not be a com- 
plete programme but points or 
areas of agreement to begin with. 
United action may take place in 
some places and on certain points, 
while there is convergent action in 
other places and on other points. 
Differences will also remain, even 
sharp disagreement. 


What will, perhaps, begin to 
emerge, and fairly rapidly, will 
be a heterogeneous coalition, a 
heterogeneous alternative to the 
Congress., But there will be a 
pattern to this heterogeneity. 

In this complex, fast-moving 
and exciting period the Left and 
Left-of-Centre non-Congress go- 
vernments have a very specific 
and very essential role to play, 
Apart from hitting at corruption, 
bureaucratic delay and the arbit- 
rary powers of the executive, it has 
to immediately offer some relief 
to the poorer sections of society. 
Food stands as a rather intrac- 
table obstacle in view of the Con- 
gress legacy as well as the adverse 
effects of the drought. Prices are 
also something about which the 
State Governments can do little. 
But in this circumscribing context, 
the poorer people must be made 
even a little better off. This is an 
aspect of the problem which has 
been ignored by some progressive 
governments elsewhere to their 
later discomfiture. The progres- 
sive non-Congress Governments 
will be judged by the people more 
ruthlessly on this issue, perhsps, 
than on any other. 

Apart from this, the progres; 
sive non-Congress Governments 
have to strain to the utmost to pro- 
mote such non-capitalist measures 
as are possible within the State 
and to press for even more far- 
reaching ones at the Centre. 
Nationalisation of road transport, 
wholesale trade in foodgrains, 
promotion of the States’ public 
sector, radical agrarian reforms, 
rent control and ceiling on urban 
property or sharply-graded urban 
property tax—a whole host of 
measures will suggest themselves 
once proper attention is focussed 
on the problem of orientation. 


Important Facet 


A most important facet of such 
partial and tramelled non-capitalist 
orientation will be the question 
of popular participation in the 
formulation and implementation 
of policies. People's committees 
at different levels will be an indis- 
pensable auxiliary for a progres- 
sive government functioning 
within a bureaucratic, anti-demo- 
cratic administration. It just will 
not do to be scared away by cons- 
titutional pundits or the custo- 
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dians of law and order who- have 
simply continued the. bad tradi- 
tions of the imperialist adminis- 
tration. The people's committees 
will also be essential to find out the 
corrupt, the hoarders, theagent. 
provocaters of communal or other 
hues. The progressive non-Con- 
gress Governments cannot afford 
the luxury of thé Congress “mis- 
. take" (it was actually a deliberate 
class policy) of pampering and re- 
lying on the “steel frame". In all 
the States of India, even more so 
in States where the.Congress has 
| been dislodged, the combination of 
parliamentary and extra-parlia- 
mentary struggle is essential, 


Further awakening 


The Governments apart, the 
parties represented on it will have 
to use all the greater civil liberties 
and democratic rights opened to 
them. They will have to intensify 

_ a hundred fold political campaign- 
ing among ideological education 
and organisation of the workers, 
the working intelligentsia and the 
toiling peasants. Unless these clas- 
ses and strata are made far more 


p Supreme Court handed 
down on Monday, February 27 
1967 the. most startling and 
. explosive of the decisions made by 
itsofar. This decision had been 
keenly awaited all over the 
country since the petitions con- 
cerned raised basic issues of far- 
reaching constitutional impor- 
tance. The petitions had been 
argued before a full bench of the 
Supreme Court comprising of 11 
judges. For the first time in the 
history of that Court such a large 
bench had been constituted. The 
arguments for both the sides 
had been heard- for 20 days 
between October 24 and Decem- 
ber, 7>1966 and the judgment ran 
into nearly 275 typed. pages. The 
Court, was sharply divided within 
and reached a decision by the 
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conscious of their. position, of 


.their destiny and of their poten- 


tial, the glorious opportunity 
opened by the Fourth General 


. Elections cannot be fully seized. 


It is their further awakening that 
will also not only put the Congress 


.and reaction on the run but also. 


consolidate the unity of the par- 
ties working in the Governments 
and place it on a higher level; equi- 
pped to deal ever more radically 
with the pressing problems. 

Jt must be stressed in this 
connection, that the unity of the 
Left and the Left-of-Centre parties, 
that is, the unity of the coalition 
Governments, will pay a key 
role. Efforts will be made to break 
up this unity. Crankiness and sec- 
tarianism are not lacking of which 
the disruptors will take full ad- 
vantage. The more mature, far- 
sighted parties and personalities, 
with a feel for the movement of 
history will have to play the role 
of pacifiers, bridgemakers and of 
vigilance. Constant mass mobilisa- 
tion for unity will be crucial. 

The Congress, the extreme 
Right as well as large sections. of 


` 
- 
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slender majority of 1. The de- 
cision (6 to 5) was to overrule the 
earlier unanimous decision in the 
Shankari Prasad v. Union (1951), 


- affirmed in Sajjan Singh v. Punjab 


(1964). 

In the Shankari Prasad versus 
Union a challenge to Parliament's 
competence to ‘enact the First 
Amendment was 
made on the ground that the 
impugned Amendement sought 
to abridge the fundamental right 
under Art. 31 of the Constitution, 
such abridgement being prohibited 
by Art. 13(2). Art. 13 (2) states 
as follows:.“The State shall not 


make any law which takes away ' 


or abridges the rights conferred by 
this Part and any law made in 
contravention of this clause shall, 


to the extent of the contravention, | 


be void". 
Rejecting this argument the 


uncommitted opinion are not con- 


“vinced that these coalitions, not 


even the one in Kerala, can last 
even for a year. One cannot deny 
that tlie character of some of these 
coalitions are fraught with pros- 
pects of instability. But it simply 
will not do to passively wait for 
the collapse. All efforts and the 
employment of the utmost tact 
must be directed at keeping the 
coalitions together for as long as 
possible on the basis of the imple- 
mentation of the agreed minimum 
programme. And, as has been very 
correctly suggested by the Bihar’ 
Council ‘of the CPI, differences 
that arise should be taken to the 


_ people for debate and decision. 


The new period is full of rest- 
less, exciting possibilities. Not only 
has the fluidity of the situation been 
restored but the setback to the 
Left in the early 1960s has given 
way to advance on an all-India 
scale to a new perspective of a 
further rapid march to the com- 
pletion ofthe unfinished revolution, 
in India. 


- - Parliament and Fundamental Rights 


Supreme Court unanimously 
declared that “in the context of 
Art. 13, law must be taken to mean 
rules or regulations made in 
exercise of ordinary legislative 
power and not amendments to the 
Constitution made in exercise of 
constituent power, with the 
result that Art. 13(2) does not 


& 


affect amendments made under - 


Art.368", 


The effect of this judgment was 
to delimit and confine Art. 13 to 
ordinary legislative power of 
Parliament as defined in Arts. 
245 to 248 read with the VIIth 
Schedule, and to leave Art. 368 
unfettered by the conditions laid 
down in-Art. 13. The Supreme 


- Court declared that “The terms 


of Art. 368 are perfectly general 
and empower Parliament to 
amend the Constitution without 
any exception whatever", 
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That this was the intent of 
those who made this Constitution 
is also made amply clear by the 
proceedings of the Constituent 
- Assembly. At no stage in the 
Constituent Assembly was it 
suggested by any one that Funda- 
mental Rights shall be inviolable 
immutable or perpetual for all 
times to come. Pandit Nehru, 
stated categorically that there can 
be no permanence in constitu- 
tions, adding “If you make any- 
thing rigid and permanent you 
stop a nation’s growth”. Ambed- 
kar took pride in telling the 
Assembly that they were prviding 
a most facile procedure for amend- 
ing the Constitution. 


Gajendragadkar's Judgment ra 


The Shankari Prasad's decision 
was affirmed in Sajjan Singh v. 
Punjab (1964) Gajendragadkar 
CJ delivering the judgment of the 
Court rejected the contention that 
fundamental] rights guaranteed 
by Part III are eternal, inviolate 
and beyond the reach of Art. 368 
by virtue of the prohibition 
contained in Art. 13(2). . He said 
that the words of Art. 368 are 
clear and it would be unreasonable 
to suggest that the Constitution- 
makers wanted to provide that 
fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution should never 
be touched by way of amendment. 

The Supreme Court has now 
set aside these decisions and by 
a majority of one has come to the 
conclusions that fundamental 
rights being given a transcendental 
place under the Indian Consti- 
- tution are beyond the reach of 
Parliament. The reasoning adop- 
ted by the majority in arriving 
at this strange conclusion may 
briefly be summarised as follows:- 

1. The power of Parliament to 

amend the Constitution is 
derived from Articles 245, 
246 and 248 and not from 
Art. 368, which deals only 
with procedure. 

2. Constitutional amendment 

is a legislative procedure. 

3. Amendment is therefore 
“law” within Art 13(2). 
Art. 13(2) does not exclude 
constitutional law. It 
prima facie takes in con- 
stitutional law. 

Therefore if a constitutional 
amendment takes away or 


4. 
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abridges fundamental 
rights contained in Part 
“III, it is void. 

The hypothesis of this judg- 
ment is that the power to amend 
the Constitution is not contained 
in Art. 368 but must be discovered 
from Arts. 245, 246 and 248. 
These Arts., it will be recalled, 
deal with the scope of ordinary 
legislative power of the Parlia- 
ment and the component States 
of the Union. The extent of 
Parliament's legislative power is 
defined in Lists I and III of the 
Seventh Schedule. None of these 
lists makes any mention of amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Item 
No. 97 of List I however is: Any 
other matter not enumerated in 
List II or List III including any 
tax not mentioned in either of 
those Lists. The Supreme 
Court has in effect taken the 
position that the power to amend 
the Constitutioir is not expressly 
provided for- anywhere in the 
Constitution but must be read 
implied in “any other matter" 
of Item No. 97 of the Union List. 
The other conclusions of the 
majority judgment follow from 
this hypothesis automatically. 
The whole judgment must stand 
or fall with the soundness or 
otherwise of this major premise. 

This premise is too weak to be 
able to stand even a cursory 
examination. Constitutional 
lawyers all over the world differ- 
entiate between legislative and 
constituent power. The Consti- 
tuent power is . different 
from legislative power and is a 
distinct exercise of sovereignty. 
The legislative power is the power 
conferred on Parliament by the 
Constitution for law-making while 
the amendment of the Constitution 
is done in exercise of the sovereign 
power which created the Cons- 
titution. The constitutive power 
is, therefore, paramount and 
sovereign, transcending anything 
else in the constitution and not 
subject to any limitation. It is 
the vehicle or means for the 
expression of the people's will. 
It has therefore been said that the 
sovereign power of the American 
Constitution resides in two-thirds 


majority of the Congress. In 
our Constitution, as the UP 
Advocate-General pointed out 


during arguments, “Art. 368 is 


the avenue through which the 
sovereignty of the people speaks. 
When it speaks, it is the voice 
of the sovereign, and that voice 
by its very nature cannot be 
tramelled". Even where both 
the powers are vested in the same 
person or body of persons the 
personal union cannot dissolve 
the functional differentiation. 
The English Parliament is both a 
legislative and constituent 
assembly. The Indian Constituent 
Assembly like the French Na- 
tional Assembly combined both 
these roles and after the work of 
constitution-making had been 
completed the Constituent As- 
sembly transformed itself into the 
provisional Parliament of India. 
Nor does any importance lie in 
the process. Even if the process 
be the same the constitutional 
law cannot be equated with 
ordinary law. The test lies in 
the nature of the act. 


Part X of the Constitution 


In recognition of this dis- 
tinction between legislative and 
constitutive power, the framers 
of our Constitution proceeded 
to provide for the amendment of 
the Constitution in Part X of the 
Constitution. This Chapter 
bears the heading “Amendment 
of the Constitution”, and contains 
only one Art., namely Art. 368. 
It provides that the Constitution 
may be amended by Parliament in 
accordance with the procedure 
laid down therein. Itis followed 
by a Proviso specifying various 
parts of the Constitution in respect 
of which “the amendment shall 
also require to be ratified by the 
Legislatures of not less than one 
half of the States". The amend- 
ment of certain provisions is 
provided for in the text itself with 
the result that they can be -amend- 
ed by simple majority in both 
Houses of Parliament. This is 
for example the case with Arts. 
2, 3, 4, 169 and 240. Under these 
Articles power is given in Parlia, 
ment to make laws by a bare 
majority to amend certain parts 
of the Constitution but in each 
case it is laid down that no such 
law should be deemed to be àn 
amendment of the Constitution 
for the purpose of Art. 368. As 
Kania CJ said in the Shankarj 
Prasad's case, “It would be quite 
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unnecessary and indeed inappro- 
priate to exclude these laws from 
the operation of Art. 368 if the 
power to amend the Constitution 
under the later was not given to 
Parliament". 

It must further be borne in 
mind that Art. 368 scrupulously 
avoids the word ‘law’ from its 
phraseology and provides, inter 
„alia, that an amendment of the 
Constitution shall be initiated 
by the introduction of a bill in 
either House of Parliament and 
when that Bill has been passed 
by both houses of Parliament 
by requisite majority and the 
President's assent obtained, “the 
Constituion shall stand amended 
in accordance with the terms of the 
Bill". Evidently the constitution- 
makers wanted to make it clear 
that the amendment of the cons- 
titution even though a legislative 
process is not ordipary law. 


Article 368 


The contention of the majority 
in the case under review is that 
Art. 368 only lays down the proce- 
dure of amendment, but the power 
of amendment is not conferred 
by that Art. It holds that this 
Art. is only procedural and not 
substantive, meaning thereby 
that Art. 368 would come into 
play only if it could be shown that 
Parliament had the authority to 
amend the Constitution. Now 
it is unimaginable that the framers 
of our Constitution who took 
every care to see that the Consti- 
tution could be amended with as 
much ease as possible would 
omit to give this vital power to 
Parliament leaving it to be inferred 
from the residuary powers of the 
same. It was in fact suggested by 
many a member of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly (P.S. Deshmukh, 
Jugal Kishore, Mahavir Tyagi) 
that for the first few years Parlia- 
ment should be competent to 
amend the whole of the Consti- 
tution by a bare majority and this 


shows that there was no doubt ` 


in any one’s mind that under Art. 
368 Parliament was being given 
the power to amend the Consti- 
tution by the special majority 
provided therein. Dr. Ambedkar 
explained at length that for the 
purpose of amendment the whole 
Constitution could be divided 
into four parts: (a) transtional 
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provisions, (6) those which could 
be amended by simple majority, 
(c) those requiring the double 
majority as prescribed in Art. 
368 and (d) those specified in the 
Proviso to that Art. which re- 
quired in addition ratification 
by legislatures of one half of the 
States. There was no suggestion, 
direct or indirect, that Part IH 
was outside of the amending 
power of Parliament. Indeed 
at one stage, P.S. Deshmukh 
moved an amendment that 
fundamental rights of citizens 
should be placed beyond the reach 
of Parliament but the feeling 
against “the dead ruling the 
living" was so deadly that he 
-quietly withdrew his motion. 

The contents of Art. 368, its 
formal setting in a separate Part 
of the Constitution, its title, 
Jeave no doubt in any one's mind 
that it is not merely procedural 
but also substantive. This is 
why amendment of the Consti- 
tution is not an item in the Union 
List of powers. 

To say that this power must be 
inferred from the residuary power 
given by Item 97, List I, is wholly 
arbitrary and makes no sense. 
Granting for a moment that it is 
so, it does not solve the problem. 
Item 97 appears in the Union 
List. Art. 368 requires for amend- 
ment of the Constitution in re- 
spect of certain parts thereof not 
only approval by the two houses 
of Parliament but also ratification 
by the States of the Union. If the 
power of the Parliament is derived 
by implication from Item 97, 
the power of the States to ratify 
cannot be said to have any such 
source except Art. 368 itself. It 
cannot be argued that so far as 
States are concerned Art. 368 is 
procedural as well as substantive 
but so far as the Parliament is 
concerned Art. 368 is only pro- 
cedural and not substantive. 


Worrying Point 


In fact the position is that 
now after this judgment the power 
of amendment of the Constitution 
minus Part III will be pushed into 
theambit of President's ordinance- 
making power under Art. 123. 


* Henceforth it shall be competent 


to the President to amend the 
Constitution by means of Ordin- 
ance. Once itis accepted that 


the. constitutive power is only a 
from of legislative power that 
result follows inevitably. During 
arguments, Justice Shah agreed 
that this is so and Justice Sikri 
disclosed that “that point was 
worrying me". It is, therefore, 
impossible to accept the very 
premise of the Supreme Court 
Judgment, namely, that Art 368 
is procedural and not substantive. 
As stated earlier, granting this 
premise other conclusions follow 
as a matter of course, and these 
include, (a) that the amendment 
of the Constitution is but an 
ordinary legislative process, (b) 
therefore a constitutional a mend- 
ment must conform to Art. 13(2) 
which forbids the State from mak- 
ing any law “which takes away 
or abridges the rights conferred 
by this Part". Delivering the 
Judgment of the Court, Subba 
Rao CJ declared that henceforth 
Parliament shall have no power 
to amend Part III so as to take 
away or abridge the fundamental 
rights enshrined therein. It 
would mean that the provisions 
of that Part would be forzen for 
all times to come and even where 
these provisions come in conflict 
with the needs of progress or 
reform Parliament would have 
no authority or competence to 
act. It will put a stop to pro- 
gress, consecrate the status quo 
and lead to violent revolution. 
In his minority opinion Wanchoo 
J warned that if the power to 
amend the Constitution is made 
too rigid it loses its value as a 
safety valve against un upheavals. 
The more rigid a constitution is 
the more likely it is that people 
will outgrow it and throw it 
overboard violently. But the 
learned Chief Justice is afraid 
that if Parliament is allowed to 
amend fundamental rights it 
may abuse its authority so reck- 
lessly that “a time might come 
when we would gradually and 
imperceptibly pass under a 
totalitarian rule”. With all 
respect to the learned Chief 
Justice it is submitted that itis 
not the province of the courts 
to determine the form of gov- 
ernment in the country. It is a 
political question to be decided 


- by the people or by their elected 


representatives in the Parliament. 
No court of law can go into the 
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question of wisdom or necessity 
of a constitutional change. The 
argument for giving a limited 
meaning to Art 368 because of 
possibility of abuse must also 
be rejected. The abuse of power 
is no test of the existence of the 
power. In a written constitu- 
tion there is no scope for import- 
ing implied limitations on the 
amending or any other power. 
The limitations if any must be in 
express terms. Art. 368 is as 
clear as crystal and admits of 
limitations on the amending 
power. In fact the amending 
Article can itself be amended. 
Mr. Justice Bachawat pointed out 
that Art. 13 (2) should in fact be 
read as subject to the overriding 
power of Art, 368 and as control- 
led by it. There is nothing to 
suggest in Art. 368 that funda- 
mental rights lie outside its scope. 
In fact as was pointed out by 
Gajendragadakar CJ in the 
Sajjan Singh case the position is 
that fundamental rights do not 
even require for amendment 
ratification by States as do some 
other parts mentioned in the 
Proviso to Art. 368. 


Item 97 List I 


The Supreme Court is in 
fact unable to suggest how an 
abuse of pow-r by a determined 
Parliament can really be 
checked. Both Subba Rao CJ 
and Hidyatullah J have admitted 
that fundamental rights may be 
amended by a Constituent As- 
sembly specially convened for 
the purpose and this the Parlia- 
ment could do under its residuary 
power in Item 97 List I. The com- 
position of this Assembly, the 
manner of its election, rules of 
its procedure, are all matters which 
will have to be decided by the 
Parliament. Parliament instead of 
convoking a fresh Assembly may 
as well transform itself into a 
Constituent Assembly and proceed 
to make amendments to fun- 
damental rights it desires and may 
do so by a simple majority, in 
one reading dispensing even the 
President's assent. All this can 
be done by Parliament under Item 
97 List I, if the majority judgment 
be accepted. The result is that 
instead of three readings, approval 
by two houses by the requisite 
majority prescribed in Art. 368 
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and assent by the President it 
would be possible for the Parlia- 
ment to amend fundamental rights 
by simple majority in one ses- 
sion and without the President’s 
assent. The safeguards against 
hasty and reckless amendments 
built carefully by the Makers 
in Art. 368 would thus be destroy- 
ed at once and the way then would 
be really open for bending the 
Constitution to temporary and 
fleeting party majorities. The 
Supreme Court did not work 
out the implications of their verdict 
otherwise they could not have 
given this decision which is patently 
wrong, arbitrary, illegal, danger- 
ous and disastrous. 


Amendments 


It has been admitted by the 
Court that the Ist, the IVth 
and the XVIIth amendments 
purported to bring about agrarian 
reforms in the country by abo- 
lishing zamindaris and carrying 
out, other reforms in the system 
of land tenure so as to bring about 
peaceful readjustment of property 
relations in rural society. These 
three amendments intending 
as they did to uplift the mass 
of India’s rural population from 
the abyss of poverty, backward- 
ness, degradation into the status 
of free and equal citizenhood 
of the Indian Republic could by 
no stretch of imagination be said 
to have the effect of “abridging 
or taking away the fundamental 
rights". If the object is to take 
away the property rights of the 
few and disseminate them among 
the teeming millions the said rights 
can not be said to have been 
abridged or taken away. Indeed, 
the effect is quite the reverse. It 
isto enable the maximum number 
of people to participate in the 
exercise of these rights however 
modestly and meagerly. In in- 
terpreting the fundamental rights 
provisions of the Indian Con- 
stitution it must be borne in mind 
that the emphasis- of these pro- 
visions is upon the rights of the 


. community as against the few 


fortunates of society and any 
interpretation which seeks to 
place the few above the many 
must be inconsistent with the 
whole philosophy of that Chapter. 

Disregarding these basic 
facts the majority judgment has 


declared that Parliament has no 
power to enact the I, [Vand XVII 
Amendments in disregard of Art. 
13 (2) and therefore these Am- 
endments are null and void. The 
said judgment however admits 
that constitutional amendments in 
violation of Art. 13 (2) would be 
within the competence of a Con- 
stituent Assembly, though not of 
the Parliament. We have argued. 
above that Parliament would be 
competent to transform itself into 
the Constituent Assembly for the 
purpose. Apart from this, it is 
important to notehere the chara- 
cter of the body which enacted 
the First Amendment. This Amend- 
ment was adopted and enacted by 
the provisional Parliament. What 
was this provisional Parliament? 
It was none else then the ori- 
ginal Constituent Assembly. In 
terms of Art. 379 the Constituent 
Assembly after the work of con- 
stitution making had concluded 
became the provisional Parliamen 
of India. The First Amendment 
was thus in effect adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly itself. But 
this has not prevented the Supreme 
Court from holding it void. The 
provisions that the Constituent 
Assembly shall after finishing the 
Constitution turn into the pro- 
visional Parliament and that this 
Parliament shall exercise all the 
powers and perform all the duties 
conferred by the Constitution on 
Parliament were the decisions of 
the Constituent Assembly. The 
provisional Parliament in taking 
upon itself to amend the funda- 
mental right under Art. 31 re- 
solved that this was one of the 
powers conferred by the Con- 
stitution upon Parliament. The 
Constituent Assembly acting as 
provisional parliament itself made 
use of that power showing de- 
monstrably that the power to 
amend the whole of the Con- 
stitution including part II was 
vested in the Parliament and was 
not subject to any restraint or 
limitation whatsoever. If any 
authoritative interpretation was 
needed of the scope of Art. 368 
and of its relation with Art. 
13, what interpretation could be 
more authentic than the one given 
by the provisional Parliament 
itself? It showed the way to 
future Parliaments. by practice 


as much as by precept. 


MAINSTREAM 


The majority judgement of 


the- Supreme Court is therefore ` 


based neither on facts nor on 
law. It deals a heavy blow to the 
` authority and dignity of Parlia- 
"ment. It seeks to invent a. check 
upon the sovereignty “of Parlia- 
ment not warranted by the plain 
language of the 
The majority judgment is however 
not unmindful of the grave con- 
sequences which their decision 
might produce. They concede 
that it would introduce chaos and 
unsettle conditions in the country 
where the agrarian structure has 
been revolutionised on the ba- 
sis of the impugned laws. The 
majority is therefore not pre- 
pared to go into the whole hog in 
pursuance of the driving logic 
‘of their decision. They choose to 
cry halt in the midway. They 
find themselves in the position of 
a surgeon who having admini- 
stered anaesthesia lacks the confi- 


dence to carry the operation and ' 


leaves the patient gasping on 
the table. Holding that the I, 
IV and XVII Amendment$ being 
within the prohibitions of Art. 
13 (2) are null and void the ma- 
jority refrains from giving re- 
trospectivity'to their decision. 
The learned Chief Justice said 
that having regard to the history 
of amendments, their impact on 
the social and economic affairs 
of the country and the chaotic 
situation that may be brought 
about by the sudden withdrawal 
at this stage of the amendments 
from the Constitution they thou- 
‘ght that considerable judicial re- 
straint was called for. “We, there- 
fore, declare that our decisions 
will not affect the validity of the 
Constitution (17th Amendment) 
Act, 1964, or other amendments 
made to the Constitution taking 
away or abridging the funda- 
mental rights. We further declare 
that in future Parliament. will 
have no power to amend 
Part IIl of the Constitution so 
as to take away or abridge the 
fundamental rights". The Court 
thus borrowing the American 
doctrine of “prospective over- 
ruling" has ruled that this decis- 
sion will have only prospective 
operation and will not invalidate 
the amendments already made. 

In applying this doctrine the 
. learned Chief Justice has admitted 
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Constitution. - 


that the function of the Court 
is merely to find the law and 
not to formulate it. The for- 
mulation of law is the business 
of the legislature. The Court can 
decide upon the validity of the 


‘law as made bythe legislature 


and if it finds that a certain law 
was not enacted validly the said 
law will cease to be law. It would 
be void.ab initio. It would be 


‘a Jaw still born. Even the Court 


would be powerless to pump 
life into such a law. If it'is still 
born it cannot rise into life 
by any juridical verdict. It is not 
within the competence of the 
court. This -miraculous act be 
performed, if at all, by the legis- 


lature. The legislature can vali- . 
date a void law retrospectively ` 


but not the courts, not even the 
highest court of the land. But 
in the present case the Supreme 
Court has arrogated just that 
power to itself. Having found 
that the impugned Constitution 
Amendments were null and void 
from their very inception it has- 
tens to clothe them with legality 
lest this should lead to social and 
economic chaos in the country 
reserving its ruling for prospective 
amendments. It is respectfully 
‘submitted that if the function of 
the court is to find the law and 
not to formulate it, its declara- 
tion of the law as it finds it must 
be without fear or favour. It must 
declare ths Jaw as it finds it and 
leave it to the legislature to meet 
the resulting situation as it may 
deem necessary and expedient. 
In the instant case the Supreme 
Court having found the law has- 
tens to retrace its step and de- 
clares the -same as being pro- 


.Spective in operation. In doing 


‘so, it is submitted, the Supreme 
Court has overstepped its bounds. 
It is gratifying to note that the 
Court has acknowledged that 
this step is unprecedented and 
has been taken in India for the 
first time. 

The question is not only whe- 
ther the Supreme Court can do 
so but also whether it would be 
logical for ıt to do so. Having 
ruled that no law can be made 
in derogation of fundamental 
rights contained in Part III can 
the Supreme Court lay down a 
“law” that constitutional ame- 
endments abridging or taking 


-away fundamental rights shall con- 


tinue to be valid, Art. 13 (2) 
notwithstanding, in case such 
amendments were made before ` 
this judgment was delivered. It 
would be inconsistent for it to 
do so. Such ruling being offensive 
against Art. 13 (2) would itself 
be invalid and unconstitutional, 
granting Supreme Court’s logic. 
-There must therefore be 
something basically wrong with a 
logic which places the court into 
a false and embarrassing position, 
makes an inroad upon Parlia- 
ment's undoubted rights and so- 
vereignty and pushes the country 
into a situation of utter chaos, 
instability and disorder. The Supre- 
me Court should have been re- 
luctant to overrule by slender 
majority of one what it has been 
holding all along- for all these 
years. The majority decision has 
cast a spell of unconstitutiona- 
lity on those Amendments which 
are now integral parts of the Con- 
stituation and the laws of the co- 
untry but which the Court had 
not the confidence to extricate 
from the body politic. Its only 
result would be to lend the auth- . 
ority of the Supreme court to - 
the politically discontented - ele- 
ments who will find it handy to 
to beat the ruling party on poli- 
tical platforms. It is open to ques- 
tion if it was wise for the Court 
to land itself in such a situation. 
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FOCUS ON NORTH-EA ST INDIA 


~ Need For A Common Perspective 
PANNALAL DAS GUPTA l 


MY association with fhis region—north-east India 
—is quite long; for over three decades, although 
intermittently and with one long break. The attrac- 
tion for the East was irresistible with me, not only 
for its verdant beauty—it being the most beautiful 
region of India, rich in every material and natural 
wealth—but also for its very vivacious and colourful 
people as well. 


In those earlier days of my contact, this region 
was more or less known by one denomination— 
“Assam. It then consisted of othér areas, too, which 
are now in Pakistan, But today it is not just Assam, 
it is: Assam, Manipur, Nagaland, NEFA and Tripura 
and the process of diversification does not appear to 
be complete and the creation of more. states is in the 
offing. The political conception of Asszm then had 
only one political meaning in the face of the domi- 
nation of British Raj and mostly British capital 
deeply entrenched in the tea gardens, mines, oil, 
timber, railways and steam navigation. Due to a 
superimposed development from above and from 
abroad, this region needed and invited Babus and 
coolis in lakhs from outside—from the great plains 
of India, as the locality lacked that kind. of human 
material from the ‘sons and daughters of the soil 
itself." The vast tracts of fertile but uncultivated 
Jand and jungles invited peasants in lakhs from East 
Bengal to develop its agriculture and meet the re- 
quirements of industrial growth and in this process ^ 
a class of merchants also flocked in from as far as 
Rajasthan. In those days Assam was a host country. - 
Today the picturé is very very different. Mean- 
while, local intelligentsia, local middle-class, local 
mobile labour and local ardent peasants are develop- 
ing by leaps and bounds and the claims of the sons 
of the soil are the dominant political and cultural 
. overtones of the contemporary age. Hence a reverse 
process has set in, creating an atmosphere of un- 
wantedness for the people from the plains. The 
“reverse process has become all the more intensive 
even among the people of. this region. Even the 
people of the Brahmaputra Valley—the Assamese— 
are also not wanted in the hills andas such there is: 
a growing damand for more and more separation 
from what has been left off of the old Assam. The 
demand for separation from Assam sometimes 
gathers such an intensity that unless it is conceded, 
it tends to develop a desperateness to get out of 





The veteran Bengali revolutionary has written this 
contribution as an introduction to the forth- 
coming compilation of papers presented at the 
National Seminar on~=the Hill People of. North- 
east India, held in Calcutta last December. 
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India itself. This craze for separation which first 
started between the people of the plains of India and 
those of the plains of Assam, has now oxtended 
between those of the plains of Assam and the hills of 
Assam and it may, in future, develop between the 
hill people themselves, as different groups of hill 
people begin to feel that they.can manage their own 
respective affairs. i 

This conflict of feeling and the atmosphere of 
crisis appear to be dueto growth and not due to 
decay—a new development from the bottom, from 
the. soil, from the locality, taking the shape of sub- 
nationalism. And yet, this growth is not free, it is 
a stunted growth due to many difficulties involved in 
the process of development. A real growth has the 
inexhaustible capacity to absorb people and ideas 
from outside, as we saw in the growth of America 
where people from all corners ofthe world with 
various colours, creeds and languages flocked but 
got themselves immediately absorbed into more or 
less one American personality, excluding, of course, 
the Negroes, who have yet to get themselves integrat- 
ed into the main stream of American civilization. 
Thus, if the real growth-process had been released in 
Eastern India, if there were a real economic upsurge, 
Assamand the hills would still remain host countries, 
inviting people from all corners of India, and not 
resenting their presence or developing an infiltration- 
phobia. Yes, the present crisis is due to growth, 
not real growth, accelerated growth being halted 
at every step. But the urge for growth, is felt 
everywhere and is spreading like a wildfire even to 
the distant hills of Mizoland. The psychologi- 
cal or subjective urge to become modern lacks 
miserably the material base to sustain it, so that 
people here rather hang on the hooks of modernism 
than stand on their own legs. How can we be really 
as modern as the Europeans and the Americans with- 
out a corresponding material and industrial base as 
in Europe and America ? We can possibly borrow 
certain habits and manners and live a life on loan, 
creating all sorts of. psychological complexes based 
on an all-round dependence on borrowed things and 
ideas. Europe and America do not simply present 
themselves with their consumption goods and man- 


ners and mannerisms typical of a certain high stand- ' 
- ard of living, but also vibrate with a giant productive - 


force. But, Indian, particularly the backward regions 
of it in the East, suffer terribly fronilack of growth 
in productive forces. And, therefore, the fundamen- 
tal problem here, as elsewhere in India, is the problem 
of development, how to release the creative and 
productive forces of the people, an awakened people. 
As. it is, the picture looks like too many people chas- 
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- richest regions of the world, too. 


ing after too few jobs and opportunities and a 
suffocating middle-class atmosphere, accentuated by 
corruption, nepotism and other concomitant ills of 
present-day India. 

And yet, we can see, how very rich is this region— 
rich in minerals, oil and a fertile soil producing 
plenty of rice, jute and tea, immense forests, giving 
us valuable timber, beautiful wild animals and many 
other things of which the enemies of India are so 
envious. This is one of the richest—if not the 
richest—regions of India and perhaps one of the 
It is not an 
exhausted or barren land and indeed the Brahma- 
putra Valley is much more rich than the Gangetic 
Valley and it is not difficult to make this region not 
only a self-sufficient food-producing zone but a 
surplus area as well, if only a drive for total mobi- 
lization can be arranged with full participation of 
the people, both of the plains and of the hills. The 
hydro-electric power potential from its many surging 
rivers and falls is immense and can easily meet not 
only all the requirements of its own industrialization 
but also of the needs of further west. Had al! these 
potentials been seriously tapped and released, the 
people of the region would have found out the 
common grounds at once, and instead of fighting one 
another for petty little things, a bold, youthful, 
integrated personality would begin emerging. assi- 
milating all modern ideas and maintaining its con- 
tinuity with their rich and colourful heritage, syn- 
thesizing into a real renaissance. This would intro- 
duce a youthful vigour and drive into the senile 
leadership of the rest of India. Thus, a rejuvenating 
process could begin for India from the East. 

The objective potentiality of the material and 
natural wealth of this region is not its only attraction 
but its human wealth is particularly significant. 
Here innumerable tribal people who were content to 
live in their hibernation in tribal life for millennia 
and never likedto be disturbed by any extraneous 
forces, suddenly woke up and are rushing forward 
to join the front-rank of the humanity in the march. 
The impact of the last great war, the emergence of 
a mighty revolution demanding ideological and 
spatial expansion in China, division of the country 
and the emergence of Pakistan with all its hostile 
moods, have all made this rear land a veritable 
fighting and live front of India. The continuing 
revolution in Burma presents another challenge to 
this region, too. Thetotal impact of this external 
challenge and the internal emergence of an awaken- 
ing tribal people at the Himalayan belt have made 
this region most significant—at once highly encoura- 
ging and dangerous. The challenge of China and 
Pakistan is not merely territorial. It is essentially 
ideological, social and political. The essential chal- 
lange of China to India in general and to this region 
in particular, is whether or not we are a really 
socialist union and better equipped to help the tribal 
people to liberate themselves from their age-old 
backwardness. The challenge of Pakistan is essential- 
ly a test whether India is a nation with all her natio- 
nalities, with all her various languages, dialects, 
religions and ethnological diversities and whether 
India has the capacity to assimilate various contra- 
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dictory trends, accumulated from her hoary past 
and not res-olving them, into one harmonious unity 
of *Manab Tirtha.’ by one single mighty stroke of 
a resolution. India is, indeed, in the throes of a 
revolution—but perhaps a protracted one, gropingly 
hitting here and there for its clear emergence and 
sometimes, if not very often, hitting wrong ends with 
bitter results and frustrations. G 

The meaning of these challenges from without 
and within is not clear to the votaries of revolution 
in India today, whether they are for violent means 
or democratic peaceful means, whether they belong 
to the plains orto the hills. Our intellectual grasp 
of the situation miserably lags behind our emotional 
urges, we have failed or are failing to give meaning- 
ful content to the all-round and evergrowing expec- 
tations and therefore all struggles appear to be blind 
and unable to forge out the common path and des- 
tiny for all. 

The Assamese-speaking people of the Brahma- 
putra Valley feel particularly frustrated “at this 
moment to see tke ever-growing grouse of the hill 
people and other communities entering Assam once 
as invited guests against the supposed chauvinism 
of the Assamese. But the Assamese people are a nice 
people, full of youth, characteristic of a new people 
and they are completely “Indian” in culture and 
out!'ook, They claim, and rightly so, that they are 
the immediate medium of the message of India, the . 
united India of **Manab Tirtha”, tothe hill tribes 
who were kept isolated by the British Raj from the 
direct touch of Indian plains and who kept them- 
selves aloof in their tribal exclusiveness for centuries, 
creating physical and psychological obstructions in 
the way of their natural absorption into the main 
stream of Indian civilization. An Assamese asks: 
How can you help these un-Indian, half-Indian and 
non-Indian tribal masses to become complete Indians 
without our help, who are their natural neighbours, 
influencing them and getting influenced by them? 
Hindi or Bengali or English is not the hill people's 
nearest language to understand india—it is Assamese. 
Do not all tribes of Assam, Nagaland, NEFA etc. 
know a smattering of Assamese even to communicate 
between themse'ves? And  what'ver the natural, 
mineral, hvdro electric and defence potentials of 
the hills and their present and future role, you 
cannot mobilize or utilize them without the Brahma- 
putra Valley—however narrow that land may be. 
Assam, even if reduced to that Valley only. is still 
the backbone of this region. Assam is and will ever 
remain the connecting link between all these hills, 
the base of all development and defence. If today. 
the Assamese seem to warm us a'l Indians, the tribal 
p2ople want to separate from Assam, they do thereby 
fight not Assam only, but India mainly. Fighting 
against Assam is the first step to getting out of 
India herself and, therefore, they p'ead, when the 
Assamese fight back for un'ty, they actually do so 
for India's integration. Assam being at the fighting 
front in this defence for India, she (Assim) becomes 
the immediate ob;ect of grouse for a'l disintegrating 
un-Indian forces, often helped and instigated by the 
enemies of India around. So, please, cry th? Assa- 
mese, do not make us the whipping boy for all the 
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ills of the hills. Don't you see the uphill task of 
ours in defending the cause of India in the most 
dangerous front, the North-East Frontier region, 
' which is precariously l'nked up with th: mainland 
of India by a narrow strip of land easily vulnerable 
to being completely cut off by the designing enemies 
of India from north and south? Do you forget, 
they remind us, that the main historical problem for 
all ages in the past and for today and tomorrow is 
the prob'em of integration? Is it noton this rock 
of fissiparous tendencies that India foundered again 
and again? So, beware of the disintegrating forces, 
by whatever name, creed, religion and ideology they 
appear, the Assamese urge and therefore do not 
belittle our role in the East. Assam isnot just one 
of the States in this region along with other States. 
She is the backbone of all the other States here. 


Apprehension’ 


The counter-argument seems to contradict the 
above claims not on theoretical grounds as such, as 
on the practical behaviour of the Assamese. They 
charge that the Assamese leadership, by its practical + 
chauvinism has more alienated the cause of India 
and more tarnished her image than helped to bring 
these people closer to her or has made the image of 
India more attractive in any way. The undue haste 
to ‘Assamize’ the entire region by the Assamese 
language, even though it is the language of the 
minority in the entire region, and by behaving like 
amajority community with big-brotherly bossism 
and ostentation, the Assamese have overplayed their 
game and harmed the cause of India, etc. etc. 

Hence a process has set in the hill people's mind, 
which is full of apprehension and they seem not to 
see reason unless they are given. Swaraj to look after 
themselves. In a milieu of claims and counter-claims, 
what is determining the basic ideologleal stand for 
the political parties, both of the plains and the hills, 
is this psychology of universal distrust at the one 
end and to canvass votes by instigating all sorts of 
hullabaloo in a competitive fashion at the other. 
The basic truths of the life of the people are not 
studied and even the all India leadership now know 
very little of the tribes, nor have they any base in 
the hills anywhere. And yet, in a country where the 
great Tilak propounded the idea of Swaraj and 
Mahatma Gandhi assured and tried to build up 
Swaraj from the bottom and Swaraj for everybody 
in the comity of an independent, united India, why 
this cry for Swaraj in their own home by the hill 
people frightens the Congressmen even, who swear 
by Gandhi every now and then? And why the all- 
India Left parties, in spite of swearing by Lenin with 
his doctrine of self-determination, should be found 
so chary of the hill people’s demand of it even in a 
very moderate dose? A school of them even suppor- 
ted this claim in the case of the Muslims for Pakistan 
not for any Leninist loyalty, but for practical exigen- 
cies, with the result that they got a'rude shock at 
the end, so much so that all claims for Swaraj simply 
frightens them. Besides, the democratic politics in 
our country has been reduced to the game of pur- 
chasing votes at any cost without concern for princi- 
ples. Gandhism, Marxism, etc., when tagged to petty 
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party and group interest, gradually lost their enligh- 
tening role and all the visions due to affiliated 
interests that mide our task difficult, so that they 
ceased to function as guides to action but rather 
helped to create confusion. This was the reason why 
the all India parties failed to make any base in the 
hill and the hill people .are found to resist ideas of 
socialism, communism, Nehruism etc. 

And the hill men, in spite of their very dynamic 
outlook, seem tosuffer from two contradictory trends. 
At one end they are seeking a larger identity break- 
ing out of their age-old triblal insularity and at the 
other end they seek to realize that identity in their 
very little locality—in their local nationalism or sub- 
nationalism. What that larger identity should be, they 
have not beer able to locate as yet. Some of them 
seem to jump over toa kind of Western-world 
identity, ignoring the very presence of Assam or 
India at their door. In an effort to make a gigantic 
leap like that, some are eager to forgst their own 
language, culture and heritage completely. But then, 
after all, one can never bea European or American 
or Russian thereby and that isan impossible fear 
which cannot but create a psychological vacuum at 
the bottom. This angry attitude to their past will not 
last, and this indifference to Assam or India will also 
be less once the causes of their irritation 
with Assam and India are removed. Since the emer- 
gence of Nagaland as a separate State outside 
Assam most of the grouse against Assam and 
the Assamese language, has almost evaporated 
and they have begun to look upon Assam asa  help- 
ful neighbour and Assamese asa useful language, 
too, to carry on ordinary business of life for the 
common Nagas—even for communication between 
themselves. The process may be hastened if the basic 
needs of the Brahmaputra Valley and contact-needs 
with the rest of the country and the world are better 
fulfilled more through the Assamese language than 
either through Hindi of English, at the common 
plane of the common man. 


United Effort 


Oncz they are satisfied that they have got their 
Swaraj to develop themselves and raise themselves to 
the fullest vision of their own larger identity, they 
will at once see the requirment of the need for defen- 
ding that Swaraj, which cannot but be a joint and 
cooperative effort of all their immediate neighbours. 
For larger developments they will feel the need to 
utilize their local wealth and to forge a common 
link with the entire common men of the North- 
East region and the rest of India. And then, 
perhaps, their vision of the larger identity will 
be clear to them and not remain as vague and as 
contradictory as at present. And in order to realize 
that personal fulfilment for each one of their rising 
intelligentsia —men and women—they will have to 
be closer with their own folk than they are 
actually today. Simple anti-Indian feeling will not 
count and, as Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose has 
remarked, the leadership of Indian politics 
cannot satisfy the Indian masses now by their 
old anti-British talk. Then perhaps the full 
meaning of their renasissance will be clear to them 
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and the way to identify with the larger world through 
a proper understanding of the modern men and wo- 
men of ths world and they shall sit down to under- 
stand the books and the works of research left by 
the great thinkers of the world. After all how modern 
is a modernist hill intellectual today? Has not their 
modernism got feet of clay, inasmuch as they have 
so far made no contribution to it or had a creative 
understanding ofit? This may be true for the 
intelligentsia and the modernists of India as a hole, 
but more is expected from these yonthful intelli- 
gentsia of the hills who might have some justified 
contempt fot the senile and decadent intelligentsia 
and leadership of old India. 

It is trus that India in her depth is a sick country, 
which projects a poor image to attract the awaken- 
ing people of the North-Eastern hill men. 
But which historian can claim that India has heen 
built from Delhi always? Why not a vital and 
vigorous east-wind take the country’s leadership by 
a sweep? Thus I asked this question again and 
again to the youth of the North-east. Why are you 
afraid of India? Is it the fear that the Bengalis, 
Oriyas, Hindi-wallahs can ever dare to suppress you 
physically or otherwise ? You are perhaps afraid 
of the rotthat has set in the image of India, you 
are perhaps afraid to link up your fate with the 
ailing India. But in that case you are not courageous 
enough, bold enough, revolutionary enough. You 
are perhaps not aware of the reality as to what is 
meant by complete separation from India, because 
in that event you will have to raise yourselves by the 
strap of your own boots. In case of separation, you 
perhaps get yourselves independent of your 
immediate neighbour, but you bank more on 
Central help and subsidy. In that case your Swaraj 
will make you more dependent on the Central Gov- 
ernment or on foreign governments in case of 
complete separation, as independent India is today 
appearing to be more and more dependent on foreign 
help and losing her real independence. Hence the 
fundamental weakness of the Indian people is more 
or less the same with us as with you. We perhaps 
suffer equally from schizophrenia and a split- 
personality, suffering quite contradictory urges at the 
same time and in the same breath, giving us no real 
inspiration in our work but creating all the while 
more heat and no light, more smoke and no fire. 

Once I, too, had my political affiliation. But 
gradually I felt these affiliation-interests were making 
me more helpless and- isolated. I, therefore, ceased 
tothink in the old way and approached this jungle 
of problems in a different way. Instead of talking 
to them, I thought, why not allow them all to talk 
and speak for themselves ? Let me sit and observe 
how they themselves formulate their policies, analyse 
their problems. I felt both we and they perhaps 
talk the same thing more or less, but in such 
languages that are not audible or meaningful to one 
another. Hence this idea came to me, let us have 
a seminar, a get-together of some sort at a place 
which is more or less neutral—away from their 
immediate fighting grounds, where people will find 
the necessary congenial atmosphere to be a bit more 
Objective, analytical and less fanatical, where all 
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schools of thought and scholars and  human- 
geographists can sit together and discuss the problems 
of the hill men. 

Hence this Calcutta seminar which was held 
from December 3 to 6, 1966. It was a fair success, - 
as admitted by all, plains and hill people alike. The 
plains-man looks at himself in the mirror of his 
brother and vice versa. Hill people's problems, as 
posed and understood today, are not so much their 
own problems with themselves as their problems with 
the plains people. Itis more or less a question of 
mutual relationship at the outset. But at the 
bottom of all the relationship problems, the funda- 
mental problems of the common men of both hills 
and plains remain and their solution will depend 
upon the recognition of equality for all and even that 
is not all. What is more important is the unity of 
all common men everywhere—in plains and in hills. 
United we stand, divided we fall—remains an eternal 
truth. The get-together created the required psycolo- 
gical atmosphere to realize that truth. So our non- 
Party, non-partisan objective approach was amply 
rewarded, All schools of thought,—conservatives 
and radicals—could meet and talk together and 
argue dispassionately. More than fifty papers came 
for discussion. All could not be discussed. They 
are bzing published now in a book form. That will 
be a valuable document, not because of their erudi- 
tion and scholarship, but because they are mostly 
works of those who are in the battle for ideas in the 
region and who wrote it for themselves, 

The next Seminar, if and when it takes place, will 
find a record of what was the picture at the first 
Seminar. In the meantime, things will further change. 
The decision to usher in another Hill State in link 
with Assam Valley Sfate, has perhaps broken a 
political statement and brought a new light—the 
light of a composite personality of the entire North- 
East India, beckoning all the people of that area to 
forge out a common goal for all, based on equality 
and unity. But this step, if accepted by all the 
contending parties in right earnest and goodwill, is 
not by itself enough. More and more steps should 
be followed and one step at the right direction will 
reveal more and better space for the next steps. 

A summary of what happened in the Seminar 
and what was spoken and read is given in book form. 
Meanwhile, the hill-politics has begun to move, in 
which not only the people of Assam along with the 
hills are deeply interested, but people of NEFA, 
Manipur, Tripura, Nagaland, etc. must be feeling 
keenly interested. What is happening now in Assam 
hills may, if handled with enlightenment and explain- 
ed and analysed by the intelligentsia who participa- 
ted in the Semimar, help the building up of a really 
conscious, appreciative and healthy public opinion 
and that, we hope, will lead to the thawing of the 
ics in the entire Himalayan belt. 

Let me acknowledge here our deep gratitude to 
all who cooperated with us to make this Seminar 
a success, a Seminar which for the first time created 
such a good impact upon the Calcutta citizens as 
well as upon the visiting delegates from North-East 
India. Indeed, cooperation from most quarters was 
overwhelming and unstinted. 
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APPROACH TO CONGRESS 


I HAD bcen with Mainstream in 
much of i's pre-election 
policies, but let me gat off the 
stream for once and pelt a few 
stones at those who wish to go on 
and on. z . 

I have in my mind Sri Chitta 
Ranjan’s article “Ned for a 
Political Approach” (Mainstream, 
March 18). I fear we are getting 
bogged down in mere words. We 
cannot trade with God and Satan 
at the same time. Either we 
reject the Congress as an instru- 
ment of our national salvation, as 
the people of this country have 
done, or if we still find it the 
least evil say so. 

We cannot argue that the 
Congress has changed its identity, 
and at the same time hold the 
view thatit is committed to its 
old pious resolutions. We cannot 
say that the new Cabinet is 
Right-oriented and go on to 
hope that it will bring about 
socialism. We cannot say that 
Indira Gandhi has proved a 
willing tool in the hands of 
pressure groups and the American 
lobby during the last fourteen 
months and induce the false belief 
that she is going to be otherwise 
in the future, Infact we should 
avoid intellectual dilettantism or 
habitual sympathy to the Cong- 
1ess. We must not fear to draw 
the logical conclusions. 

What is worse tomy way of 
thinking is our habit of treating 
the Congress as a toddler yet to 
be taught how to walk. The 
Congress is the oldest political 
organisation and if it has not 
learned anything by now it never 
can becaus3 it jis a cripple in 
eveiy sense. In any case, there are 
others who need no such training. 

I have always enjoyed read- 
ing Sri Chitta Ranjan's ana- 
lysis of the political situation in 
India. But not this time, mainly 
because I believe the post-election 
situation demands from us greater 
clarity and logic in our apprecia- 
tion of what is going on now. 

Here are a few instances 
drawn from bhis article of the 
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kind of things that I wish to see 
avoided: 

"The unity efforts in the 
Congress ....have their basis in 
the desire of the Congress leader- 
ship to draw the right lessons 
from the rout at the polls and to 
prevent continuance of the kind 
of cleavages that have marked the 
functioning of the Union Cabinet 
.."(How do we establish that the 
Congress has drawn the right 
lessons? And, will the new 
Cabinet develop no cleavage? 
My analysis is different.) 

Surprisingly, Sri. Chitta Ranjan 
himself admits later that the 
“facade of unity represents 
nothing more than an attempt to 
prevent the collapse of the 
Congress." 


Sri Chitta Ranjan says that “So 
far as the Congressis concerned, 
it is morally committed to the 
implementation of a programme 
which will usher ina socialist 
society”... (Which Congress—that 

"of 1947 ? I cannot see any 
Congressman of any standing 
today committed to socialism. 
Kamaraj? Well, his commitment 
has little meaning when he has 


no control over Government 
policies.) i 
Sri Cbitta Ranjan asks: 


“Will they (Congress leadership) 
aliga themselves with forces of 
change and progress or with 
those fighting for the status quo 
or for the revival of outmoded 
values..?" (Are we still at this' 
doubtful stage today? I thought 
that the electorate at least had 
given us a clear answer to this 
question. My pointis that our 
arguments must proceed from 
the accepted conclusions.) 
Icanseethat the common 
people of India has been bolder, 
and more precise in their reaction 
to the Congressand its misrule. 
They have rejected the Congress. 
They hold little reservations on 
this score. Should we wait 
for another five years to get of 
our own perches finally? 
New Dethi M.S.N. Menon 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan replies: 


N oT being very familiar with eit- 
her God or Satan, it is difficult 
for me to say whether or not sim- 
ultaneous trading with the two 
is possible. Perhaps Britain, with 
its tradition of trading with mutual 
incompatibles, might provide the 
answer. 

Sri Menon has quoted two 
passages to show an apparent 
contradiction. Perhaps I should 
have made it clear that by “Co- 
gress leadership’ I meant mainly 
the Congress President and not 
the whole conglomeration that 
goes by that name. I can say auth- 
oritatively that Sri Kamaraj did 
draw the right lessons from the 
election results and wanted not 
only avoidance of cleavages 
but the propoision of a positive 
direction to policies and pro- 
grammes so that the Congress 
could live up to its past promises. 
But mere desire does not mean 
fulfilment, Sri Kamaraj's efforts 
have not been fruitful, and for 
this situation he too is to blame 
for he has consistently failed to 
assert himself and take a stand at 
crucial moments. 

While I concede that the Con- 
gress appears less and less of a 
potential instrument for socialist 
transformation, would hesitate to 
write it off altogether as a potent 
political factor. Even now the 
Congress is the biggest political 
party in the country and the votes 
it has secured in the General 
Election are by no means negligi- 
ble. It is wishful thinking to ima- 
gine that we can wish it away. 

At the same time, we have to 
be fully aware that the Congress 
today is less of a homogeneous 
body than it ever was. The key 
positions in the administration are 
held by Congressmen who are 
proved opportunists and self- 
seekers. It is true that with such 
persons in power on its behalf 
the Congress can never fulfil its 
promise of socialism. But it will 
not do ignore totally the large 
number of Congress workers who 
are disillusioned by the perfor- 
mance of the leadership. It isa 
mistake to imagine that with 
the defeat of one on two pro- 
claimed Congress Leftists the 
entire left in the Congress has been 
wiped out. The possibility that 
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following the popular verdict the 
rank and file Congressmen will 
assert themselves, should not be 
ruled out completety. The effort 
of Leftist elements outside the 
Congress must be to establish 
rapport with like-minded Congress 
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Thoughts on Mao's 


workers, the aim being either to 
make them change the character 
of their -organisation or to leave 
it so that it can no longer pretend 
to be the inheritor of the Gandhi- 
Nehru heritage. - 
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Cultural 


’ 


Revolution 


ARUN BOSE 


THERE is much truth in the view 

held by some people that the 
barbarian, ‘anti-culture’ tenden- 
cies in the Chinese cultural re- 
volution prove nothing conclu- 
sively. In fact, excesses notwith- 
standing, historically, attempts to 
wipe the slate clean have not 
always been culturally infructu- 


: ous. Nor should too much be 


made of its alleged ‘anti-Party’ 
edge. Romantic sentimentalism 
apart, there is no reason why 
even the Chinese 
Party should be treated as 
sacrosanct and eternal. 

And there is not much point 
in saying, as it is said sometimes, 
that the current cultural revolu- 
tion is ‘anti-working-class’ (serv- 
ing ‘peasant interests"). It all de- 
pends on how one defines. the 
interests of these: classes in the 
present context. Permanent cri- 
ticism which is no respector of 
persons or institutions or the cul- 
tural heritage, need not neces- 
sarily be stultifying and  self- 
defeating (though conservatives 


of different hues naturally think 


it is). 

However, such permanent cri- 
ticism, if it is totally consistent 
and rigorous, would be based on 
the slogan ‘doubt everything'-a 
slogan which Marx sometimes 
upheld. In. the current Chinese 
cultural revolution they seem to 
have amended it to read: ‘doubt 
everything except Mao’ (or ac- 
curately, but more long-windedly 


everything except their version 


of Marxism-Leninism and 
the Thought of Mao Tse 
Tung). This is the gist, I 


think, of the quotation from the 
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Communist 


People’s Daily editorial of June 8, 
1966, which is sometimes quoted. — 
The fact that streets are not 
named after Party leaders, that 
their birthdays (except Mao’s?) 
are not to be celebrated, is pa- 
thetically irrelevent; the absolute 
allegiance to the Thought of 
Mao Tse Tung required, is not. 

Now, what exactly, is wrong 
with the slogan ‘doubt everyth- 
ing except Mao’? May be Mao has 
made some very big mistakes 
in internal Policy at least in re- 
cent years (but almost certainly 
not for nearly thirty years before 
that). And may be one can be 
almost certain that some of his 
opponents, at least on some (tho- ` 
ugh probably not on the majority 
of) important questions, were 
more right than he. But one can- 
not be sure of this; not now, and 
perhaps not until many years 
into the future, when the matter 
will interest only small groups of 
specialist students of history. 

No, the tróuble with the Per- 
sonality cult need not be, (though 
it could be), that it fogs the mind 
of the Personality, who makes 
mistakes which are covered up by 
the cult. The main trouble seems 
to lie elsewhere. 

The cultural revolution is 
first of all a battle of ideas. and] 
itis true thàt a battle of ideas is 
never solely this, and nothing 
else. It is always also a clash of 
men, of groups and usually of 
of sub-classes, classes, maybe of 


. nations. The Chinese cultural re- 


volution, being a serious and not 
an arm-chair affair, is 
of course no exception. But a 
controversy of ideas must ulti- 


mately be settled by refutation of 
ideas by ideas (and not solely or 
mainly by the assassination of 
some characters by others). 

In the battle of ideas, victori- 
es won mainly with the weapons 
of’ persecution, humiliation, blind 
hatred, are sometimes swift and 
total; but they are also ultimately 
Pyrrhic. A generation educated 
in the slogan ‘Doubt everything 
except Mao’ may swing too qui- 
ckly, and too far, to the slogan 
‘Doubt everything that Mao said’, 
when the personality is no longer 
alive and kicking .. and creat- 
ing ; and his most talented dis- 
ciples are still, at least in some 
matters, only disciplined par- 
rots echoing a dead voice. Both 
these extremes can produce, at 
>est, only second-best results. 

I know the.admirers of the 
cultural revolution would argue 
that Mao’s Thought, like Marxism- 
Leninism, as a system of ideas 
cannot be proved wrong, though 
its ‘individual pore ony may 
be. In a certain déep sense which 
I need not elaborate here, I agree 
with this. But that is just why a 
consistent student of Marxism or 
Maoism should spend most of 
his time trying to -find fault 
with Marxian propositions, to 
verify their accuracy, instead of 
dedicating oneself to  uncritical 
assimilation, leaving it to ‘un- . 
believers’ to undertake criticism. 
The mere fact that most of this 
criticism is not worth much does 
not mean that criticism should 
be directed at everything except . 
Marxism. 


Labelling the Doubters 


‘S 


Another article of faith in 
the current cultural revolution 
seems to be the idea that any 
Party or government leader who 
doubts Mao is a capitalist agent 
(or more accurately: is taking the 
capitalist road). This is certainly 
more sophisticated than the for- 
mer Sovitt mania that everyone 


- who has a doubt or opposed Le- 


nin (except Stalin) or Stalin 
(except Lenin) is an agent of im- 
perialism~ (the only important 
exception being Beria, who was 
accused of neither crime, but still 
executed as an agent of imperi- 


'alism). And one can readily agree 


that major difference of ideas: 
among important Communists is 
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likely to get cross-connected at 
some point, in some form, with 
capitalist interests. j 

But why is it mechanically 
inevitable that functionaries who 
doubt Mao or oppose him on this 
or that question, or even in gen- 


eral oppose the cult of Mao (as ° 


there is unmistakable evidence 
that the Peking group did), 
should become engaged in the 


enterprise of restoring capitalism. 


in China? 
“Capitalist Restoration" 


No simple, answer can be 
given to this question; if only be- 
cause the answer depends very 
~ much on exactly what one means 
by capitalist restoration. If the 
meaning is illustrated by restora- 
tion of private ownership of the 
means of production after the 
defeat of the Paris Commune in 


* 


1871 or the first Hungarian So- 
viet Revolution, the number of 
failures of such attempts—the 
biggest being Hitler's attempt in 
the Soviet Union (which Mao's 
admirers forget to mention for 
some strange reason)—is more im- 
pressive. True, one cannot ‘prove’ 
that capitalism cannot be restored 
in China; but nor can the opposite 
be proved. 

But there is reason to believe 
that when the Chinese talk about 
the ‘restoration of capitalism’ they 
mean revival of the ‘self-seeking 
capitalist spirit’, use of ‘capitalist’ 
techniques of economic manage- 
ment, etc, rather than outright 


-restoration of private ownership 


of the means of production. Judg- 
ing by. the limited information, one 
has (which is very little) it does 
seem that an idealised view of 
the efficacy of certain economic 


processes ofa capitalist society 
has been experessed to some ex~ 
tent in recent years in China. 


. And ‘putting politics on com- 


mand’ in economic matters, by 
taking some drastic economic 
decisions for political reasons 
under certain circumstances, 
produce desirable economic re- 
sults too. But if the -advocates of 


- ‘capitalist techniques’ were not 


stigmatised as ‘capitalist restorers’: 
and the -others were not: 
allowed to get away with the 
claim that *putting politics in com- 
mand, could solve all economic 
problems; ideas and policies 
might have been produced which 
are more in the interests of ad- 
vancing socialism in China, than 
the current witch-hunt as regards 
economic ideas. 


A Questionable Career 


MAJOR-GENERAL E. HABIBULLAH 


Lt. General B.M. Kaul’s controversial book was reviewed in MAINSTREAM (February 25, 


1967) by C.N. Chitta Ranjan under the caption “Kaul: Walter Mitty in khaki.” In view of the 
fact that this book is still very much in the news, Mainstream is happy to publish 


the contribution below from the pen of another General of the Indian Army, who 
as a distinguished soldier can and does speak with authority on the subject. 


THE opening paragraph of his 

"preface sets the spirit in which 
his book The Untold Story should 
be read and the impartiality 
with which we, his contempora- 
. ries, should judge Lt.. Gen. B.M. 

` Kaul. 

*"Though I have no pretensions 
to greatness, I.... am writing 
an account of my life to portray 
in what background and under 
what influences I have grown up 
and what part I have played in 
the service of my country." 

One must admit fhat most 
of the reviews one has 
read have been partial and 
unfair in both directions. Lt. 
Gen. Sen, when he wrote in 


an English daily, was positively - 





The Untold Story by Lt. Gen. 
B.M. Kaul; Allied Publishers; Pp 
506, (1967) Rs. 20. 
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personal and venomous, which 
only goes to show that a good 
deal of what Kaul says about him 
was true. It is certainly true that 
Sen should have shared in the 
praise or blame, accepted responsi- 
bility for decisions taken without 
Kaul and tried to indicate more 
clearly how things came to pass 
as they did. It was neither sol- 
dierly nor straight, therefore, of 
Sen to have written under cover 
of ‘Our Special Correspondent’ 
or some covering caption of that 
nature. He wrote emotionally 
however, so that at one stage he 
wrotein the first person, giving 
away that he (the correspondent) 
was the GOC-in-C Eastern Cóm- 
mand of 1962! 

On the other hand, Nirad 
Chaudhri in The Times of India 
has quoted Monty, Rommel and 
Haig to justify whatever Kaul 


feels fit to have stated as right. 
No reader who has taken the 
trouble to read the book carefully 
can fail to understand that Lt. 
Genl. B.M. Kaul (Retd.) is a 
deeply wounded person with ‘a 
chip on his shoulder’. This sort 
9f moral wounding and fall from 
grace is more painful to bear than 
physical wounds which heal, One 
must, therefore, give all sympa- 
thy and understanding if one is 
to make sense. of what has been 
written. Most of all we must 
admire Dhanno, that calm and 
stoical little Indian wife who has 
done so much to restore her hus- 
band’s life and amour propre. 
It is revealing how the mental 
make-up of men is largely the reac- 
tion to their backgrounds. Here 
was a child born of a father who 
*ran to austere home where his 
word was Law. He was a teetotal- 
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ler and of Spartan habits". 


The family had sufficient 
means to live up to lower 
middle class standards only 


andit was from this class that 
the new freedom movement was 
springing. Because the future 
General, as a child, had to move 
frequently and was sent to various 
schools dominated by various 
religious groups, he saw India 
later as a many-patterned land of 
many religious peoples; not, 
more exactly a country of 
many cultures, histories and 
societies. However, it was 
the missionary Father Guil- 
ford whose early influence 
seems to have been more pro- 
found than any. 

But the tragedy of losing first 
his mother and then his father 
—‘when I was not yet eighteen" 
—left a deep scar in his soul, 
particularly as “the ranks of our 
friends grew thinner." On the 
other hand, the subsequent 
hardships of his life made him 
generous with money for the 
needy and compassionate towards 
ihe sick and poor. His sticking 
by his ailing and poor stepmother 
through all her hard and painful 
days; his care for sisters, wife and 
children, and his ‘‘rescuing’” of 
wretched strangers are rare exam- 
ples of humanitarian feeling. — ^ 


Under British Obligation 


Anyone with a known record, 
which the General says he had as 
a youth (“When I saw the—Dis- 
trict Magistrate, Lahore, he told 
me that due to my political 
activities, it was doubtful whether 
my application would get 

` through") must have found it 
imoossible to get into Sandhurst 
in those days when out of over 
1,000 candidates, 4 to 10 was the 
largest number selection and in- 
terview was a sine qua non. Yet 
here was a physically small, frail 
and uninfluential lad going. How? 
Th2re must have been some 
influence working in his favour. 
Th: British often picked ‘bad 
boys’ from a group in return for 
breaking up the group or for 
having helped the Sirkar to do 
so. One is left with the fervent 
hope that our future *hero' was 
not sucha person. “It must be 
said for the British sense of 
sagacity that despite my back- 
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ground, they gave me very high 
marks in the oral examination." 
And again, General Twiss by 
awarding Kaul a King's India 
Cadetship, certainly put him un-, 
der British obligation. 

Thus the 2nd-Lieutenant who 
looked out on the world, .after 
having finished his attachment 
to the Ist Battalion of the East 
Surrey Regiment, and. reported 
to the 5th Battalion of the 6th 
Rajputana Rifles in 1934, could 
certainly not have been. one- who 
“sought a life of adventure” only, 
nor one who faced life in “a 
spirit of challenge." Indeed, he 
wasa graduate from the very: 
Jast Sandhurst batch and most of 
the brunt of Indianisation had 
already been borne, before he even 
went to England, by others of 
us. 2nd-Lt. Kaul had to face the 
reality of his own life; he was 
the only adult member of his 
poor middle-class family, who 
could least afford to risk his life. 
He had to retain his job at all 


& 

tion he underwent, and with 
about half the military education 
considered generally — (whether 
rightly or wrongly) to fit a person 
for higher command. 


- Auchinleck’s Lunch 


Kaul was asked to have lunch 
with Auchinleck because Lt. Colo- 
nel Shahid Hamid (his term at 
Sandhurst) was the Military 
Assistant to the C-in-C; not, I 
would say, for the reasons stated 
by the author. From then on- 
wards it was easy for him to get 
chits and notes passed to Princi- 
pal Staff officers, as Auchinleck 
was on the look-out for Indians 
io replace Europeans in various 
jobs. An extrovert prepared to 
push himself forward’ could at 
that time catch the eye easily 
enough. Moreover the fact that 
General Kaul had been a public 
Relations Officer during the best 
part of the war is indicative of 
the fact that he was one of those 
considered particularly ‘reliable’ 


costs and could not dare to be of for the purposes of the British 


independent view. He must have 
had an inferiority complex; for 
neither by training nor habit nor 
yet by physique could he have 
fitted into his environ. He was 
therefore somewhat of an ‘ugly 
duckling’ right ‘from the start. 
This, taken with his whole 
background, filled young Kaul 
with a determination to make 
good. Like those more successful 
little men before him, Hitler and 
Mussolini, his own image conti- 


'nued to grow within him. It. is 


noticeable in his book that he 
feels that not only was he always 
an outstanding . person, but 
those who served or subserved 
him were fine; but all others were 
utterly bad, even cowards. One 
must therefore sez in Kaul a clear 
case of Narcissus comp'ex, 
brought on by a subconscious, 
psychopathic, nagging determina- 
tion to rise above circumstances 
and to overcome the insecurity 
which surrounded him. The 
chang? in Kaul’s personality as 
jt was till 1945 and as it bscame 
from 1946 onwards was marked. 
But nothing can change the fact 
that he was quite an average 
officer, particularly trained for 
Supply and Transport and not 
for Infantry, not very brilliant 
at any of the courses of instruc- 


Raj. Though he omits to say so 
his main duties were to do anti- 
INA (known, officially, as the 
Japanese Infiltration Forces, for 
short JIF) propaganda. It was 
therefore not hard for Sir Claude 
Auchinleck to be “instrumental 
in having m? appointed to the 
Armed Forces — Nationalisation 
Committee", and other things. 
The General] swears that he 
rose on merit and merit alone. 
But merit means free competition. 
A careful study of his career 
shows that he evaded competition. 
Rather, he relied on doing some- 
thing different in order to hold 
the limelight like som? people 
who are not certain of themselves” 


` jn competition. Thus, his sudden 


return from the USA to fight for 
the freedom of Kashmir, though 
it ended in his becoming persona 
non grata with Abdullah, was, to 
say the least, peculiar for any 
soldier. What if we. had all 
abandoned our posts and wanted 
to get into the battle? Was Kaul 
really suitable? It seems not; as 
he was sent off to the J & K Mili- 
tia, a training and administrative 
job. Kaul’s approach to 1h? Militia 
was nothing short of ignorant 
and clumsy. A militia is not a 
regular or a private state army. 
Itis very much an irregular citi- 
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zens force. That he gave it the 
wrong tone from the start may 
be responsible for the fact that 
the Army and the Civilians lived 
subsequently in water-tight com- 
partments and the J &K Militia 


- was notas useful as it could have 


been. Such a militia needs emo- 

tional orientation, great initiative . 
and a status of respect and integ- 

ration with the community. 

Their greatest asset is their local 

knowledge and they need to be 

built up in the eyes of their own 

brothers. In fact they must be 

cooperative, kind and set a perso- 

nal example to be an. inspiration. 
to their fellows. Instead the drill 

square, the iron hand and the 

regular life of barracks turned 

these potential forces into low 

grade regulars, 


ES 


No Evidenee 


It seems Sheikh -Abdullah 
asked too late for the removal 
of Colonel Kaul. For the brave" 


soldier reveals that, soon after, he _, 


was instrumental in removing 


Abdullah with the help of Karan ` 


Singh, D.P. Dhar and Bakshi. On 
what grounds this‘ was done 
no one knows. We are only let 
into the secret that he (Abdullah) 
was about to remove D.P. and 
` Bakshi. They, having got to know 
of this intention, then gave out, - 
without the slightest evidence 
being produced, that Abdullah 
was going to Gulmarg to confer 
with Pakistanis. For the security 
of India the best thing would 
have been to arrest first the Paki- 
tani agents; but- instead, the 
Premier of Kashmir was arrested 
without any authority; against 
clear orders from Nehru. 

What is the positions of a ser-', 
ving soldier here? Is he not 
guilty of treason? Or, was this 
taken as a basic qualification?— 
A bit of fine strategy in the service 
of the country! In any case he be- 
came a Brigade commander and 
built “Jawanabad”. Indeed, this 
i$ a very good idea and others 
of us should have done likewise. 
For the soldier ‘hath nowhere to 
lay his head’. If troops were 
trained to build themselves in 
wherever theymay be concentra- 
ted for some long time, it would 
cut down expenses and mainte- 
nance charges. Time for all forms 
of training could quite easily be 
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found in most cases. Therefore 
though this was definitely a good 
idea it was scarcely to be consi- 
dered a military achievement or 
qualification. Others had similar 
ideas but could not obtain the 
sanetion, whereas Kaul, as a 
privileged person, seems to have 
done as he wished. Exercise‘ Amat’ 
was of course a different matter 
as this was carried out on a 
previous Government plan. 


Military Rasputin ? 


P 

In his book the General 
leaves one with the impression 
tbat he was positively a military 
Rasputin. He defied everyone 
and in so doing enhanced his 
reputation till even the New York 
Times described him as 
General Kaul, considered to be 
of India’s toughest and ablest 
soldiers." Not only did he dis- 
obey Nehru but he disobeyed 
Krishna Menon over the issue of 
Mercedes trucks, the Russian 
helicopter and about permitting 
the press to visit forward areas 
in NEFA. As Chief of the Gene- 
ral Staff he seems not to have 
bothered to have consulted 
his direct superior Genl. Wadalia, 
who was Deputy Chief of Army 
Staff. Was it because Thapar 
came and requested him perso- 
nally to be his Chief of General 
Staff that Kaul feels Thapar was 
as-good a soldier as Thorat? 
—No-one else could agree with 
him comparing the two on merit. 
Kavl dismissed Chaudhuri from 
his presence with rude words. He 
threw a file out of the Defence 
Minister's office because the 
Minister asked him to take an- 
other chair. He was in and out of 
embassies without permission 
and when Kennedy’s special envoy 


was coming to India he requested ` 


to see Kaul. Was this normal 
military merit or conduct. 


I would ask the General, 
whether he expects the public, 
more so his brother officers, to 
believe in his exceptional merit? 
Why does he not admit that he 
was in and out of the Prime, 
Minister's house at all hours? 
He threw to the winds all inter- 
vening loyalties and channels. 
This created the impression that 
he was a close relative of the 
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Nehrus and that. the Prime 
Minister took his advice on 
matters including promotion. 
General Kaul denigrates Gene- 
ral Chaudhuri and says **Here 
was Fate salvaging Genl. Chau- 
dhuri...as he  .had already. 
received his retirement orders. .. 
was suddenly catapulted into the 
role of Army Chief. But, on 
merit, and merit alone, 
anyone say- that after Thapar 
(if not before) Chaudhuri did 
not stand out alone? Chaudhuri, 
Wadalia, Sen and Daulat Singh 
were all intended to retire before 
Thapar’s tenure was to be over. 
This would have left the field 
clear for Kaul to succeed Thapar. 
Therefore if, as Kaul- says, 
Chaudhuri’s appointment was 
“by an act of God” then God 
only intervened on the side of 
‘Justice and merit! f 
General Kaul has spared no 
pains to make out-a case for his 
own great courage and experience 
and to dismiss Chaudhuri and 
Sen as cowards and mediocrities. 
It is indeed a masterly under- 
statement ! and travesty to say 
“I had been away from Infantry— 
an arm to which I belonged and 
in which I had started servicc— 
for quite some time." Let us 
briefly compare the three records: 


Lt. Genl. B.M. Kaul: 


Orphan of a Class If Govt. 
Officer. Career: One year (from 
A933) Platoon Commander Bri- 
tish Infantry; 4 years Company 
Commander Indian Infantry; 
4 years Army Service Corps; 
Uptil nowhe had done mainly 
courses (without distinction) 
converting him for Supply and 
Transport. Nominated to the 
Staff College, Quetta 1942; thence 


not appointed to: the Staff, but _ 


sent to the Zntelligence School. 
1943—46: Public Relations Officer. 
1946: Secretary Armed Forces 
Nationalisation Committee. 1947: 
Military Attache in Washington. 
April 1948: (not having served 
with Infantry since 1938) built 
Jawanabad—Commander 11 In- 
fantry Brigade. 1952: Director 
of Organisation, Army  Head- 
quarters (first proper Staff ap- 
pointment) August 1953: Chief 
of Staff NNRC followed by an 
attachment to. External Affairs 
Ministry. 1956: Area Comman- 
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der, then Commander, 4 Division 
(built *Amar) 1959: Quarter- 
Master Gencral. 1961: Chief of 
the General Staff. October 
1962: Commander 4 Corps (for 
the first time in his life comman- 
ding troops in in action) 


Lt. General L. P. Sen : 


Great grand nephew of Keshab 
Chandra Sen and son of a Judge. 
1931-1942: served solidly with 
the Infantry where he was Com- 
pany Commander, Quarter Mas- 
ter, Adjutant; was attached to 
the Staff and did Infantry and pre- 
Staff College courses with credit. 
1942: attended Staff College with 
Kaul. Posted to Middle East 
on Staff. 1944: posted as 2nd in 
Command of a Baluch Regiment 
unit and later commanded a 
Battalion in battle. Awarded 
the Distinguished Service Order. 
Commanded the Force that 
chaused the Pakistanis out of 
Srinagar winning the Battle of 
Shalas-Tang. 

From 1947 to 1962: he was 
Director of Weapons and Equip- 
ment; Army Headquarters. Com- 
mander in Assam; Commander 
of a ` Division; Director of 
Military Training; Indian Mili- 
tary Observer in Korea; atten- 
ded the Imperial Defence College, 
London; Chief of the General 
Staff, GOC-in-C Southern and 
Eastern Commands. 

General J. N. Chaudhuri’s 
career was even more brilliant: 


A grandson of W. C. Bonnerji, ` 


he joined the 7th Cavalry in 
1929. He also did the Staff 
College Preparatory Course and 
other courses for Cavalry and 
Infantry in most of which he 
stood first. Was the third Indian 
to qualify for the Staff College 
in 1937-1939: was posted to the 
5 Indian Division as Staff Captain 
and went overseas in 1940 with 
the Division, seeing all campaigns 
in Syria, North Africa and 
Eretria including the stabilisation 
of the line at Al amin and was 
awarded the OBE, having risen 
from Captain to Lt. Colonel in 
this fighting formation under 
four different Generals. 1942: 
appointed Chief Instructor Staff 
College, Quetta—the first Indian. 
1944: commanded a regiment— 
the first and only Indian. 1945: 
took the regiment to War and 
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commanded the leading column 
from  Irawaddy to Meiktilla 
(Chaucol) and thence from Meik- 
tilla to Rangoon. After Japanese 
surrender, Chief Administration 
Officer of the Imperíal Forces 
in the Far East. 1946: first 
Indian to be sent to the Imperial 
Defence College. From 1947 
onwards: Chief of the General 
Staff twice; commanded the 
Indian Armoured Division and a 
Corps; commanded the Hydera- 
bad Police Action and was 
Military Governor; was GOC-in- 
C, Southern Command during 
operations against Goa. 


Below The Belt 


Did men like Sen and Chau- 
dhuri have to prove their courage 
in the 1950s? One feels sure 
that General Kaul himself would 
agree that hisinsinuations against 
such good soldiers are be 
low the belt. It is noticeable that 
Sen and Chaudhuri confined 
themselves to solid soldiering and 
battle experience, while Kaul was 
getting rid of Abdullahs, avoiding 
any courses of instruction which 
might be competitive and doing 
public relations work. He was 
not posted to the staff from the 
Staff College and his total infan- 
try service was five years before 
1948. How can he compare 
himself with high class, experien- 
ced soldiers? His self-esteem 
knows no bounds. Let it be 
clear he was not more than a 
second flight officer. Many with 
a better record than his upto 
1946, did not go beyond tbe rank 
ofa Brigadier. Even in his own 
Corps, the ASC, he would have 
been lucky to have been a 
Brigadier. 

Leaving the personality and 
claims of Genl. Kaul, we move 
to the events reported by him. It 
is obvious that though General 
Kaul says he wrote a paper on 


the Soviet Army and the reasons - 


for its success, helearnt nothing 
from the Soviet war effort. He, 
like so many others, feels that had 
the Armed Forces then, in 1962, 
had what they have now they 
would have staved off defeat. 
What is astonishing is his constant 
appeal to the Government for an 
immediate outside alliance; as 
though such an alliance would 
have been an Alladin's Lamp. 


Perhaps Kaul can be forgiven, 
for, even. today, most of our 
military and all our civilian 
leaders are incapable of translat- 
ing the writing on the wall. It is 
an ugly vortex into which we 
have fallen. We only feel a drown- 
ing sensation but no one can say 
how. The error arises from such 
thinking as General Kaul voices 
in praise of the British—“They 
gave us a modern Ármy with a 
single political allegiance and the 
Steel frame of civil administra- 
tion.” Thus the people freed from 
the yoke of **beneficient" British 
rule, not only took to the parlia- 
mentary system, but also swallow- 
ed, hook, line and sinker, the 
pattern of Imperial remote con- 
trol of the people, governed by a 
chosen hierarchy. Worst of all, 
the so-called “modern Army" was 
dictated by the policy of crushing 
of “the lesser breed without the 
law" and to provide expeditionary 
punitive forces to maintain 
British ‘domination over palm 
and pine” across the world. Such 
military and administrative tenets 
if applied to our homeland leave 
the soldier and the administrator 
isolated. The people cannot 
take part in their activities and 
tke image of governments and 
Generals remains that of the 
benign Sirkar. 

One would have thought that 
a General taking a beating that 
General Kaul had, would have 
done some basic re-thinking. Sad 
to say he has not. He only tries 
to justify whatever he may have 
done and adds to the clamour 
for more sophisticated weapons, 
more air support, more military 
expenditure. Was it really lack 
of weapons, transport and roads 
that lost us our battles ? Are we 
now safe ? The same voices that 
persuaded Nehru to utter, “throw 
them out”, are now persuading 
our top Officials to repeat again 
and again that we are ready “to 
face all eventualities."" 

Kaul seems to have been 
unaware that in 1962 the USA 
Ambassador asked the M. P., 
Sudhir Ghosh, to tell Nehru that 
America was not prepared to 
intervene in our border dispute 
with China. However, Kaul 
should know that Chiang and 
Mao support each other on the 
question of the India-China 
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frontier, and the USA has his- 
torically supported China. Eng- 
land for reasons of trade and the 
USSR for socialist solidarity 
would not have helped us.. Who 
then would have - brought us 
succour ? 


Thé General as a Principal 
Staff Officer, misread the efforts 
of Menon. Though the isolating 
of defence production was an 
error, it was less wrong than 
throwing open manufacturing 
contracts to the private sector. 
Defence production should have 
been part and parcel of an ex- 
pansion. of the public sector based 
on engineering, machine and 
heavy industries. Menon’s scoffed- 
at efforts to manufacture ‘pres- 
sure cookers’ were,-at worst, vague 
attempts by someone with socia- 
lism in his ‘mind, to utilise and 
make flexible the spare produc- 
' tive capacity of India. 


Reduce Tension Points 


The truth, indeed the answer, 
lay in India straining ‘every effort 
to reduce her points of tension, 
coming to a compromise with 
China before 1962, conserving 
whatever Armed Forces had, in 
a central position or potitions, 
developing communications and 





instilling through education and 
economic development a love of 
and a stake in India. 


Tt is historically always more 
difficult to build patriotism in 


border areas, but the task should . 
have been tackled from ‘the start. . 


The posture of strength; that we 
take up and the Dutch courage 


we give ourselves can always be - 


called so long ds we continue to 


live in our present” condition of 


military and 


‘administrative 
hangover. an 


Mao is a master strategist as 
wellas a realist. He will not 
intervene or intrude or even con- 
centrate very large forces against 
us when mere shifting of strain 
from one position to another is 
sufficient to make us react and 
go on reacting so that we bleed 
and starve ourselves to death. 
That is in fact what we did and 
are doing, while our ‘friends’ and 
military experts exhort us to re- 
double our efforts. All this while 
we should have been develop- 
ing à human military base in our 
rural and inaccessible areas while 
going all out for the build-up of 
material manufacturing potential. 

Chapter 'Six could well have 
been devoted to such suggestions 
as above, 


"HELP YOUR DROUGHT- 
STRICKEN COUNTRYMEN 


. Battle is, 


instead. of unstudied 





and petty criticism of the Battle 


' of Khem Karan and of the Chief 


of Army Staff. It is obvious 
who Kaul’s informant on the 
and the third-hand ` 
analysis scarcely redounds to the 
credit of a.General or his rumour- - 
mongering civilian informant. 

The last and-most important 
lesson we learn from this book 
is that tbe top organisation of - 


` Defence, that is to Say, of the 


Ministry and the Army, Navy : 
and Air Force Headquarters, is - 
highly defective, Because of it 
anyone can poke his finger into 
the business ofthe Services at 


, Any time and seriously jeopardise 


their proper function. They can 

also mislead the Cabinet as has 

been clearly shown. There must 

be a Defence Headquarters with 

the Minister as its Head and the 

Head ofthe Army as its Deputy. 

We cannot therefore agree with 

General Kaul when he concludes 

“During my  career,. I have 

aroused the ire of many in-. 
dividuals who... have dragged 

my name into various controver- 

sies." His whole military career | 

has been controversial and ques- 

tionable. Not only he, but many - 

others still persist in losing sight * 
of the wood for the trees. Mini 
mini tikal upharsin. 
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A CASE STUDY 


4 


p victory of the October, 


Revolution and the establish- ' 


“ment of Soviet power brought 
freedom, equality and national 
sovereignty to all the peoples 
of the Russian Empire, including 
Central Asia. This was secured 
by the creation and development 
of their national soviet socialist 
statehood. But a complete and 
final solution of.the national 
problem could only be achieved 
by overcoming the great economic 
and cultural backwardness of the, 
national republics, ` The achieve- 
ment of factual equality for the 
peoples of the USSR was the 
vital task the Communist Party set 
for itself. It was a complex 
task to bring the poverty-ridden 
and illiterate population of 
Central Asia up to the level of the 
more advanced European central 
regions of the Russian Empire. 
Huge capital outlays and a 
whole army of highly skilled 
socialists were needed. A task 
of this magnitude could-be success- 
fully solved in a historically brief 
period only with the fraternal 
assistance of the culturally and 
economically more ^ advanced 
areas. - 

It is recognized the ‘economic 
disparity among various nationali- 
~ ties in a country is a source of 
constant tension. A remarkable 
feature of the Soviet nationality 
policy is that it has successfully 
bridged the gap between the level 
of economic and cultural develop- 
ment in Central Asian republics 
and other republics of the Soviet 
Union and solved the vexed 
national question on the' basis 
of achievement of factual equality 
between the Soviet nationalities. 


Dr Kaushik, who kad done 
research at the University of 
Tashkent, is at present a member 
of the Department of History, 
Kurukshetra University. 
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. ~ Regional Development in 


DEVENDRA KAUSHIK 


Some Western scholars, never- 
theless, continue to harp on the 
theme of “regional disparities” 
in the level of development. 
attained by the Russian Republic 
and the Central Asian Republics. 
Let us examine the validity of 
such allegations. British writer 
G. Wheeler in his book, Modern 
History of Soviet Central Asia 
(London, 1964) makes an insinua- 
tion about the “colonial” character 
of the Central Asian economy 
by referring to the export of 90 

er cent of Central Asian cotton 
as raw fibre to other parts of the 
Union. 
any one-sided “colonial”? charac- 
ter of the economy of Soviet 
Central Asia. Cotton fibre is 
used, besides the textile industry, 
in the automobile and -chemical 
industries for the development 
of which more favourable condi- 
tions exist in other regions of the 
USSR. A considerable part of 
cotton fibre is sent to the textile 
factories in other parts of the 
USSR. because the central 
regions of Russia had already 
before the Revolution specialised 
in the textile industry. 


Central Asia sends its cotton 
not only to Russia but also to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia under 
the international division of 
labour which exists between the 
socialist countries. Moreover if 
the entire cotton produced in 
Central Asia were to be consumed 
in local manufacture alone, it 
would have resulted in an im- 
balance in the economy of the 
region and deprived it of possibi- 
lities of developing the other 100 
branches of industry which it has 
at present. Even in a highly 
developed: capitalist country like 
the United States the industrial 
development of the cotton-pró- 
ducing states is not limited to tlie 
textile industry alone and a large 


But this does not show _ 


USSR 


pertion of their cotton is sent to 
other States. 

Export of a large quantity of 
cotton from Central Asia does 


^ not mean that the textile industry 


there is not developing. Uzbek 
SSR with 3.8 per cent of the 
population of the U.S.S.R. 
contributed 4 per cent of the tex- 
tiles produced in the country in 
1958. The annual. per capita 
production of cloth in the 
USSR. was 25 metres and in 
Uzbekistan 27 metres. 


Cattle 


Similarly, Wheeler is not 
correct, in saying that in 1957 
the number of cattle. was only 17 
per cent higher than before the 
Revolution with an iricrease of 75 
per cent in the size of the popula- 
tion. He also asserts that the- 
number of livestock per inhabitant 
is smaller than before the Revolu- 
tion. The number of cattle rose- 
from 2.9 million in 1916 to 3.7 - 
million in 1959, i.e., -27-per cent, 
and that of sheep and goats by 77 
per cent. - 


A. comparison of the growth 
of the number of cattle should 
be inade not wifh the general 
increase in population, but with 
increase in tlie agricultural po- 
pulation. This showed an increase, 
of 50 per cent in Central Asia, 
but agricultural population as a 
percentage of the totalfell from 


81 per cent in 1913 to 55 per cent 


in 1959. It should also be re-: 
membered that the transition from 
the extensive —cattle-breeding 
nomad economy (especially in 
Kirgizia and  Turkmenia) to 
settled agriculture was bound 
to affect the importance of cattle 
in the economy of the peasants in 
Central Asia, as also the rate of 
growth. Moreover the figures of 
growth or decline in number of 


livestock does not prove or dis- 


ai 


` 


- «much. In Uzbekistan industry 


- the per capita industrial produc- 


prove anything if the productivity the gross production of industry in 
of cattle and their relative share the USSR rose by 394 per cent, 
in agricultural power are not taken while in Central Asia it went up 
into account. There has been by 530 per cent. In the current 
a marked improvement in the Five-Year Plan (1966-70) the rate 
productivity of cattle in Central of industrial growth planned for 
Asia. In the. average.collection Central Asia is higher than in 
of wool from a sheep, Central the USSR as a whole. Industrial 
Asia takes one of the foremost production in Uzbekistan during 
places in the world, and in the --- this period is expected to increase 
production of milk the Central by 60 per cent, Kirgizia 70 per 
Asian cow is 2.5 to 3 times ahead cent (46-49 per cent in the USSR). 
of the Pakistani cow. As is well " MI 
known, India occupies the first Agriculture 

place in the world in respect of 
number of livestock (175.6 million 
head of cattle), but in productivity 
this country has the last place in 
the world. Further, in Central 
Asia the relative share of cattle 
in the agricultural power has. 
fallen from 60-70 per cent to 
almost zero. In 1963, out of 
13.4. million horse power of 
energy in use in agriculture only 
200,000 horse power was-provided 
by draught animals. In 1963 ' 
there were 130,000 tractors work- 
ing on the fields in the Soviet 
Republics of Central Asia. 


Share of Industry 


The difference in the relative. 
Share of industry between the pro- 
duction of. USSR as a whole and 
the Central Asian republics is not 


Secondly, due to more favour- 
able geographical and climatic 
conditions the relative share of 
agriculture in the aggregate pro- 
duction should naturally be higher 
in Central Asia than in other 
regions of the USSR.  Agricul- 
ture, as is commonly known, 
is a less remunerative branch of 
the economy. Hence the per 
capita national income in Central 
Asia (1958-61) was 65.1 per cent 
,of the all-Union figure; though 
the sandan of living of the 
people there was much~ higher 


income, thanks to generous help 
from other regions of the USSR. 


ing 3.5 per-cent of the gross 
Soviet industrial output while 
its population was 6.5 per cent of 
the total population of the coun- 
try. With the financial and 
material help of the other peoples 
of the USSR, agriculture in 
Central Asia is being sought to be 
developed: along the lines of 


countributes 73 per cent and 
agriculture 27 per cent of the 
aggregate production, whereas 
the figures for the Union are 80 
per cent respectively. However, 


` per capita industrial production > industry. A decisive step will be 


in Central Asia is only about half taken in this" direction during the 
current Five-Year Plan. In the 
agriculture of Uzbekistan during 
this Plan the use of mineral 
fertilisers will increase"2.5 times, 
the number of tractors doubled, 
and.5 times more electríc power 
will be used. As a result of all 
these measures, the remunerative- 
ness of agriculture will almost be 
the same as of industry and the 


tion in the USSR as a whole. 
(In Uzbekistan 52.5 per cent, 
Turkmenia 50.2 per cent, Kirgizia 
42.1' per cent and Tadzhikistan 
46 per cent of the per capita pro- 
duction in the USSR). The 
reason for this “lag” is to be 
found in two factors. In the 
first place, it is to be attributed 
to the remnants of that gigantic level of national income of all 
economic: inequality which Soviet repulbics will be more or 
existed at the beginning of the less equal. 

thirties as a consequence of Yet, in spite of this limited 
Czarist colonial rule. The “lagging behind" in.comparison 
Soviet Five Year Plans took from to the all-Union level, Soviet 
the very beginning every step to Central Asia has during the last 
raise the level of industrial deve- 35 years taken big strides from 
lopment. Important; measures a levél of industrial production 
were taken in the post-war period ^ which was behind that of Turkey 


ot 


than the per capita -national._ 


In 1961 Central Asia was produc- ` 


then obtained in India to that of 
a highly industrialised country. 
In 1961 Soviet Central Asia with a 


population of only 15 million : 


contributed 0.7 per cent of the 
entire world industrial output. 
But India with 440 million con- 
tributed only 1.2 per cent . 


ECE Report E E i 


` The report of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, Regional 
Economic Policy in the Soviet 
Union, published in 1957 tries to 
réfute the achievements of the two 
Five-Year Plans towards bridging 
the gap between the Central 
Asian republics and the advanced 
central regions of Russia. The 
report points out that Central 
Asian -industry was extremely 
small in 1926 and a percentage 
increase over a period of years 
of the order just mentioned (more 
than twelve-fold between 1926 
and 1940) is.no unique perfor- 
mance for a country in a recons- 
truction period, or at- the very 
first stages of- industrial develop- 
ment. To mention only one 
other example, in Pakistan the 
index of industrial production 
rose more than four-fold in 
six years from’ 1950 to 1956, but 
the average annual increase of 
per capita national income was 
no more than 2 per cent owing 
to the’ smallness of the industrial 
sector and to unfavourable 


~- evolution -of the terms of trade. 


- period 


‘But a comparison of the 
rate of growth ‘of industrial out- 
put in Central Asia in the 14 
years from 1926 and Pakistan 
in a,period of six years from 1950 
is meaningless. For an objective 
comparison it js necessary to 
take a period of equal length, 
and- similar economic trends. It 
would be more proper to take 
up for comparison the ten-year 
(1928-1937) for Central 
Asia which saw the .beginning 
of’ industrialisation (the 
period being that of rehabilitation 
of the economy after the . Civil 
War and foreign intervention) and 
the ten-year period (1950-1959 ) 
for, Pakistan (the country had 
by: that time, In the main, made 
good the loss suffered as a result 
of disturbances following the 
partition of India). During 1950- 
1959 the national income of 


as well. Between 1950 and 1963 and almost the equal to what Pakistan in the industrial sector 
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earlier - 


4 


4 


rose from Rs 1191 million to 
Rs 2602 million (218 per cent). 
In Uzbekistan, between 1928 and 
1937 the national income from 
industry increased from 56 million 
roubles .to 755 million roubles 
(1348 per cent). Soviet Uzbekis- 
tan, with-the help of socialist. me- 
thods of industrialisation, in- 
creased the share of industry 
in'the national income from 12.3 
"per cent in 1928 to 36.9 per cent 
in 1937. During these years its 
national income as a whole rose 
by 449 per cent. In spite of an 
annual increase of 2 per cent in 
the population, per capita national 


income in Uzbekistan rose by . 


-77 per cent. And Uzbekistan was’ 
not an exception among the Cen-- 
tral Asian republices, for the rate 
of growth of industry was con- 
-siderebly higher in the other re- 
publics, 


In Pakistan, on -the othér 
hand, the share of industry in the 
national income increased from 
about 10 per cent in 1950-51 to 
12 per cent in 1955-56. In 1959 
it was 12.5 per cent (Even in. 
1962-63 it did not go beyond 14 
` percent) The national income in 
Pakistan rose by 20.9 per cent 
- and on per capita basis by only 
4.8 per cent. Thus the rate of in- 
dustrial advance -in Uzbekistan 
Was six times more than in Paki- 
- Stan, national income 3.7 times 
and per capita income 16 times. 
This then is the reality about 
the development of Central Asia 
in the Soviet period which the- 
, Report of the Economic Commi- 
ssion for Europe has described as 
“no unique performance", 


Pakistan, it may also be re- 
called, received 1497 million dol- 
lars of foreign aid during 1950-60. 
If to this private foreign invest- 
ment of 440 million dollars is 


added, the amount of total for- ` 


eign aid received’ by Pakistan is 
about two’ billion dollars. But on 
account of the selfish policies of 
the imperialist creditors and the 
. Short-sighted -policies of the lea-- 
ders of the country even such a big 
amount could not inake the de- 


sired impact on conomic develop- - 


ment. Because of the two oppo- 
„site lines of development, the per 
capita annual national income 
_is hardly more than 50 dollars, 
while in Uzbekistan it had at- 
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tained the 630-640 dollar level 
in 1964. The Central Asian re- 
republics are quite ahead of such 


.advanced capitalist countries as 


Italy and Japan in respect of per. 
capita national income. 

The allegation contained in 
the report -of the Economic 
(Commission for Europe that. 
the average living - standards- 
for Soviet Central Asia as a whole 
*were probably one-fifth to one- 
fourth lower ihan the Soviet ave- 
rage" is hardly maintainable in 


of the USSR is 172 roubles ina 
year and for, Central.Asia 130 
roubles: (i.e., already 24 per cent 
less and not 30per cént as it appears- 
from the general figures of per 
capita expenditure). If the addi- 
tional expenditure incurred by the 
people in the northern regiori$ 
of USSR on warm clothes and 
fuel, etc., is added, the difference 
is further reduced. That the differ- 
ence in the living standards ofthe 
people in Central Asia and the 
-peoples in other regions of the 














- - Table Nò. 1 

Ttems “of goods — USSR ` Uzbekistan 
.l. Radio Sets 18.7 18.00 

2. Televisions 8.1 76. 
3. Sewing Machines 16.3 14.4 

4. Refrigerators 3.0 3.3 





the face of facts. It is true that in_ 
1963 the per capita sale of goods 
for the USSR was 408 roubles, 
but for Central Asia it was 284 


roubles (70 per cent of the general _ 


level). However, the difference in 
living standards was much less, 
because in Central Asia the re- 
lative proportion of agricultural 
population owning. its own kit- 
chen gardens is 63 per cent. In 
the "USSR it is only 48 per cent. 
Hence the’ population of Central 
Asia spends less on buying food 
articles and more on industrial 
goods. If in the USSR a person 
on an average- buys food articles 
worth 236 roubles in a year, in 
Central Asia. this ` expenditure 
amounts to only 154 roubles. 


~ On industrial goods the average 
'expenditure per head for the whole : 


Physical voulme of retail commodity turnover, including 
Public catering in the Union Republics (in 
P4 








USSR is not much is proved ,by 
the comparative ‘figures of the 
sale of durable goods per 1,000 
persons given in Table No. 1. 
Differences in the living stand- 
~ards of various regions are found 
everywhere even in highly develop- 
ed capitalist countries like Canada, 
Britain and the United States. ' 
But the distinguishing feature of 
socialist ` countries is that these 
differences are sought to berapidly 
eliminated while in the capitalist 
countries they either continue to 
` grow or preserve themselves at . 
-the same level. The table No. 2 
shows that great attention is paid 


in the USSR to. the promotion 

of sales of goods and improvement 

of catering in the Central Asian 
hy 


republics: 
x 


percentage to 1950) ' 


N 











Bok ' ... Table No. 2 
Year - 1950 1958 1960 1962 1963 
USSR.......... 100 248 295 325 341 
VSFSR.......... 100 237 280 305 316 
Ukrainian SSR.... 100 261 310 346 370 
Byelo Russian SSR.. ~ 100 271 339 381 410 
Uzbek 5SR 100 251 294 312 334 
Kazakh SSR...... 100 324 -416 484 512 
Kirgiz SSR...:.... 100 263 324 359 393 
Tadzhik SSR........ 100 269 . 303, 333 358 
33 


- Towards Nuclear Sanity 


M. S. N. 


T? after the last war, the UN 
was born with its Charter of 
Human Rights, enshrining the 
best of human aspirations, a new 
terror to mankind was also born 
with it—the atom bomb, which 
was first dropped over Hiroshima 
- some twenty-two years "ago. The 
possession of the bomb gave the 
Americans a new sense of their 
destiny and a design to overawe 
the world by nuclear blackmail, 
though the bomb then was held as 
a moral evil. The American nu- 
clear ambitions were exploded 
with the first atomic explosion by 
the Soviet Union. 

Since then a nuclear race has 
been on, branching out into new 
atomic technologies. This has 
not been halted in spite of the 
fact that a nuclear balance of 
terror had led to a nuclear stale- 
mate. In the meantime, more na- 
tions have joined the exclusive 
nuclear club for status reasons. 
Today, the world possesses enough 
nuclear bombs to destroy our 
planet. This has been achieved at 
such enormous cost when more 
than half of mankind are still at 
starvation level of existence. 


Meaningless Argument 


The insanity of the nuclear 


race has been pointed out not only | 


by ordinary people but by experts. 
In fact, the whole argument for 
the bomb has become meaning- 
less. What is more, the nuclear 
race has injected a morbidity 
among mankind, that they are not 
even terrorised by the prospect 
of nuclear annihilation. 


However, the search for peace. 


and disarmament continues. Peace 
has evaded us because wars, small 
and big, continue to rage around 
the world. And our effort to create 
the right climate for disarmament 
has failed in this atmosphere of 
. hostility and suspicion. — 
However, some progress has 
been made towards disarmament. 
The ideal is of course total and 
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complete disarmament. But it is 
admitted that this is a distant 
objective. What is needed is to re- 
duce the 
annihilation. . This can only 
be brought about by a ban 
on all further manufacture of 
the bombs and destruction of 
existing stockpiles. 
past few years attention of the 
world has been focussed on the 
threat of nuclear proliferation. 


It was rightly feared that this - 


would create more incalculable 
dangers to mankind than ever 

- before. Another equally important 
' problem was to reduce the danger 
,Of nuclear fall-outs by atomic 
' explosions. Efforts have been di- 
rected for long to solve these two 
problems. 

The Moscow partial test-ban 
treaty, signed four years ago, was 
the first major break-through to 
nuclear sanity. But it confined its 
objective to the elimination of 
explosions in air, space and under 
water, leaving underground tests 
to be negotiated later. 


The ban on underground tests 

-has not yet found favour for a 
variety of reasons. The main ob- 

: jective of course is the desire on the 
part of the major nuclear powers 
to continue their researches in 


the further sophistication of ato- ` 


mic weapons. It was said that a 
ban on underground tests could be 
effective only if on-the-site ins- 
-pection is permitted. The Soviet 
Union refused to agree to this. 
(By the way, the non-proliferation 
treaty provides for joint inspection 
of atomic installations of UN 
member countries by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Autho- 
rity). It was of the view that 
exchange of data is adequate to 
detect underground tests. Many 
experts belive that on-the-site 
inspection is not required to detect 
underground. tests. Thus under- 
-ground tests continue and new 
atomic weapons are being forged 
by the major nuclear powers. z 
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' weapons. 


threat of nuclear - 


But for the ` 


As for the problem of proli- 
feration, this has been under the 
active consideration of the UN 
from 1965. But a treaty banning 
further proliferation through 
agreement of members has not yet 
been finalised, mainly because of 
the US position with regard to its- 
attitude to West German ambitions 
to possess or control “nuclear 


For the past few years America - 
has been franticaly trying to bring 
West Germany into the nuclear 
club though there is an express 
prohibition in the treaty obligation 
of the Allies to do so. The MLF 
scheme, the Atlantic Nuclear 
Force, etc. were such as to 
allow West Germany to have 
some control over nuclear wea- 
pois. The Soviet Union not only. 
objected to these measures but 
also to the stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons on West German soil. 


British Designs 


It is also significant that the 
Western powers, mainly the US 
and Britain, had been opposing 
another fruitful idea, namely the 
creation of nuclear-free Zones. 
However the UN has been able 
in the teeth of Western opposi- 
tion to declare Africa and Latin 
America as nuclear free zones. 
But the untiring effort of the Polish 
Foreign Minister to get such a 
declaration on central Europe 
has failed. Also, while. Britain, 
more than the USA, is opposed 
to India going nuclear, it has op- 
posed any plan to -declare the 
Indian Ocean area as a nuclear- 
free zone. Obviously, such a plan . 
does not agree with British-US 
designs to establish an atomic 
basein this region, particularly for 
the British polaris submarines, It 
needs to be pointed out that there 
is a serious inconsistency in the 
approach of the nuclear powers. 
While the non-proliferation treaty 
is designed to narrow the area 
of nuclear proliferation, efforts 
are simultaneously made by both 
Britain and America to extend 
their nuclear bases. : 

However, Washington appears 
to have had second thoughts on 
the subject, especially in view of 
the fact that some more nations 
emerged as potential nuclear po- 
wers, such as India, Japan, Isreael 
and possibly UAR and Pakistan. 
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Of course, West Germany has the 
potential to be a nuclear power on 
its own. Washington did not give 
up the idea of making certain 
accommodations to West German 
demands. Today West Germany 
is a leading member of the NATO 
nuclear planning committee. It is 
this new situation created by the 
possibility of the rise of new 
nuclear nations which has brought 
‘about concrete proposals for a 
non-proliferation treaty and a mea- 
sure of agreement between Wash- 
ington and Moscow. Several dra- 
fts have already been submitted 
and rejected. The present draft 
treaty’ before the Geneva 18 Na- 
tion Disarmament Committee is 
also under continuous modificat- 
tion. i 

The Disarmament Committee 
has now adjourned until May 9. 

In the meantime, there had 
been a noticeable shift in the thin- 
king of the potential nuclear 
powers with regard to the non- 
proliferation treaty. In 1965, India 
along with the seven other non- 
aligned nations on the Disarma- 
ment Committee, formulated its 
thinking on the subject and sub- 
mitted a joint memorandum. It 
said that non-proliferation “is 
not an end in itself but only a 
means to and end” and it went on 
to say that this effort should be 
“coupled with or followed by 
tangible steps to halt the nuclear 
arms race and to limit, reduce and 
eliminate the stocks of nuclear 
weapons and the means of thei 
delivery.” - 

While the quid pro quo prin- 
ciple is correct, it is objected that 
the problems of disarmament can 
be solved only step by step and 
. that non-proliferation treaty is 
such a step. It must be admitted 
at the same time that no promise 
of the further steps has been forth- 
coming from the USA or the 
Soviet Union. In fact there is no 
talk of a halt to the nuclear race, 
and even the current discussion 
between the Soviet Union and 
America on the slowing down of 
the missile race does not alter this 
fact. 

Thus the nuclear non-prolifera- 
tion treaty can do only one thing: 
it can, if the signatories honour 
their commitments, prevent fur- 
ther spread of nuclear arms. But 
it cannot prevent the five members 
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' thinking 


of the nuclear club increasing their 
stockpile, not to speak of reduc- 
ing them. 


India's Stand 


India's desire to prevent fur- 


ther spread of nuclear arms was 
genuine even after China went in 
for its manufacture. However, a 
subtle change has come over its 
Obviously India's 
defence programme and policy had 
been more often shaped by the 
circumstances and exigencies than 
by any pre-determined policy. 
The reasons are obvious. India had 
never hoped to influence world 
policies by its military might. 
Thus defence policy was never an 
instrument of foreign policy. How- 
ever, the Chinese attack and later 
the war with Pakistan had. tre- 
mendous psychological effect on 
the thinking of the Indian public 
not only on our defence policy 
but also on the question whether 
India should go in for the manu- 
facture of the bomb. The demand 
to manufacture the bomb became 
so insistent at a certain stage that 
-Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri had to 


i 


India’s objection is that the clause 
prohibiting “peaceful explosions” 
will effect adversely our atomic 
energy programme. But the tech- 
nique of ‘peaceful explosions" 
for digging canals drenching har- 
bours, etc. is still being developed 


` by the advanced nuclear powers 


declare that the question was no , 


more a moral one for India and 
that it was purely one based on 
military needs and economic via- 
bility. The serious way in which 
the economic aspects of a bomb 
programme was discussed then 
in the country showed that India 
was about to launch a manufac- 
turing programme. In fact, there 
had been a lot of unreality in the 
atomic programme of the govern- 
ment. : ER 

Thus, for a number of years 
now India's atomic energy pro- 
gramme has been so shrouded in 
mystery that it only gave offence 
to our neighbours and created 
legitimate suspicions among the 
Great Powers. As a result, though 
Jawaharlal Nehru was one of the 
champions of the non-prolifera- 
tion treaty, India failed to take the 
initiative in the field of disarma- 
ment after his demise. 

The Indian position in the UN 
and in the Disarmament Com- 
mittee has, therefore, been received 
with dismay by our friends. At the 
UN, the Indian delegate made an 
elaborate point about keeping the 
use of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes out of the purview of the 
proposed non-proliferation treaty. 


“and it will take several years 


before it is perfected. The Ame- 
rican objection to “peaceful ex- 
plosion” is that it can lead to mili- 
tary uses. The Soviet Union 
agrees with this. 

There is always a danger of 
India falling unconsciously into 
the camp of those nations who 
are trying to find ways to manu- 
facture the bomb. For example 
both West Germany and Japan 
have definite nuclear ambitions 
and have more or less produced 
similar arguments like India. Dr. 
Kiesinger has characterised the 
proposed treaty as “atomic Com- 
plicity." 

Itis true that Indonesia, Brazil, 
Kuwait, Ceylon, Lebanon, Swe- 
den, and other countries also 
objected to the encroachment on 
the civilian uses of nuclear energy. 

America has suggested that it 
will serve as a contractor if **peace- 
Ful explosions" are required. Ob- 
viously, this is a mischievious 
suggestion for there is no reason 
why such research in peaceful 
uses cannot be undertaken by an 
international agency under UN 
control. i 

The other objections raised 
by India are that the treaty must 
indicate steps towards nuclear 
disarmament and the question of 
security of the non-nuclear na- 
tions. 

The “escape clause" in the 
draft treaty, enabling a country 
to opt out of it for reasons of 
“supreme national importance" is 
also a source of uneasiness, for 
instead of being helplful it will 
create extreme suspicion if a 
nation decides to opt out. It is 
even likely in such a case for that 
nation to be cited as a “‘threat to 
peace" before the Security Coun- 
cil. 

India's fear of atomic black- 
mail by China is real, and in fact 
several proposals had been consi- 
dered before, such as the American 
"nuclear umbrealla" idea as also 
a joint guarantee by both the USA 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HUNGARY 


Building Bridge of Culture 


K.P.B. 


[HE visit to New Delhi this. 
week of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment delegation to finalise the 
cultural exchange programme 
between the two countries under- 
lines the great possibilities for 
strengthening ties in.the fields 
of science, education and fine 
arts. Anybody who has visited 
Hungary in'recent years can 
bear this out- unhesitatingly. 

The Hungarian people have 
a great desire for closer friend- 
ship with the Indian people. 
, One could discern this in a short 
‘while and one wonders why it 
could not have been cultivated. 
The Institute of Culture in Buda- 
pest takes special interest in 
promoting cultural relations with 
Indians. Unfortunately the re- 
sponse from this end has not so 
far been very encouraging i 
spite of the good intentions 
repeated generously in. cultural 
agreements drawn up year. after 
year. Recently an official from 
: the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations visited Budapest. Dur- . 
ing his meetings with his counter- 

' parts a good deal was discusséd 
about mutual cultural contacts. 
Since his return to India, however, 
there has been no follow-up to 
all the discussions. 

Hungarians are  keenly in- 
terested in our music and dance,- 
*we wish India could send us 
some first-rate dancers ~ and 
musicians,” remarked an official 
of the institute. One wonders 
why the ICCR does not exploit 
the many avenues of promoting 
closer ^ cultural relations . 
abroad. 


The Hungarians are a cul- — 


tured and sophisticated people. 
: The lovely city of Budapest does 
not close down after the season 
as in other -parts of Europe. 

The ten and a half million 
Hungarians are a nation of 
readers. The many libraries 

(there are nearly 10,000 .- public 
^ libraries) hold more than 400,000 
million books with a thousand 
million copies. Translations of 
Shakespeare, Mark Twain, Jack 
London, Bernard Shaw, Thomas 
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Mann and Simone de Beauvoir 
are popular as aré many other 
contemporary writers. More 
than 500 British authors have 
been translated and are in cir- 
culation.: 

The works of Indian writers 
have been translated into Hun- 


garian. In the school of Indo-' 


logy, research is being carried 
out on Indian classics. Prof. 
Hermatta, the famous Indologist, 
has 


bharata, Ramayana, Panchatan- 


tra, Mrichha Katika, the Hito-_ 
' padesa and’ Rigveda: 


He is now 
working on the Gandhara in- 
scriptions, trying to interpret 
it into simpler language. There 
is a chair for Sanskrit studies 
at the Institute. 

More than one and a half 


million children are in primary , 


schools and another half a million 
in secondary Schools. Hungary 
has 91 universities and colleges. 
Many working.men and women 
attend evening classes. 

A homogenous population— 
the minotiries are of Russian, 
German or Slovak origin—nearly 


42 per cent of Hungarians live in. 


towns and 58 per cent live in 
villages 'surróunded by picture- 
seque gardens, medieval castles 
and ` forest-covered mountains. 
Nearly two million people live 
in Budapest. 

Hungary has a young popula- 
tion; 30 per cent are between 15 


- and 39 years; 25 per cent between 


40 and 59 and 25 per cent under 
15 years. 
The people of the land of 


Lizst, Bartok and Kodaly are. 


warm-hearted and friendly. 
Their love of arts today is equalled 
only by love of sports and techno- 
logy. The main industries from 
electronics to tractors, -clothes 
2 food production are centred 

Budapest, the smoking 


: dine side by side with catels 


spires, green parks, glass-fronted 
glistening apartments and Baroque 
and Gothic walls and Roman 
mosaics are reminders of a 
changing age. 


translated many of. the- 
„Classics in Sanskrit, like Maha- 


Hungarian cuisine is the best 
in Central. Europe. With the 
lilting strains of gypsy music the 
appetite is accentuated. In the 
Hongaria restaurant in- Budapest 
we had touch of nostalgia. The 
gypsy violinst still spoke a few 
words of pidgin Hindi although 
he had never seen India. His 
grandparents had left India long 
before he was born. He proudly, 
displayed an autograph of Poet. 
Rabindranath Tagore given to . 
him by the poet. This was when 
Tagore was resting at Lake 
Balaton. 


Here-is a gatinty which is 
recognised as one of the cultural 
strongholds of Europe. And 
here it was that Tagore is re- 
‘membered with affection and 
regard. The house where he 
once, stayed in Budapest is one 
of our cultural pilgrimages 
in Europe. - It is time that new _ 
bridges of culture are built to 
provide for fresh interchange of 
ideas and inspiration between the 
two peoples: 





COURT NOTICE 


Proclamation Requiring 

Attendance of Defendant 

(Order, 5, rule 20 of the Code 

of Civil Procedures) 

In the Court of ^ ` 

Shri A. P. Chaudhry P.C.S. 

Additional Rent Controller, 

Delhi. - 

Ram Lubhari Plaintiff 
Against — 

Swaranbeer Singh Sahni 

T Defendant 

o 


Swaranbeer Singh Sahni, 
S/o. S. Ketar Singh Sahni, 
‘7A/2 WEA Karol Bagh. 
Chanana Market. E 
"New Delhi. 

The Defendant S 


WHEREAS you are intentional- 
ly evading service of summons 
it is hereby notified tbat if you 
shall not defend the case on 10th 
day of April 1967, the day fixed 
for-the final disposal it will be 
heard and determined ex-parte. 

GIVEN under my hand and 
the seal of the Court, this 
29th day of March 1967. j 
^ Seal ' Sdj- 

Addl. Rent Controller, Delhi. 





MAINSTREAM 


Lines From Vietnam - 
' BLAGA DIMITROVNA. : 





5 rmm Dimitrovna is a Bulgarian poetess who visited Democratic Republic of Vietnam last year. 
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_ To the other. 7” | 


made a long trip 
. From one end of the sky 
To the other. 
One evening the colour of dark coffee 
I crossed the threshold — 
That separated peace from war. 
I was afraid my eyes would fall 
Into a well filled with tears, ; 
And meet the gaze of the dead. / 
But when dawn exploded, like a grenade, 
An exhausted woman smiled tome; 


` The foreign visitor. 


And in her smile, O crucified Vietnam, 


I saw thy suffering, thy tenderness, and thy strength. 


Her smile had sent me from one end of life 


, Trees fan out their branches, 


Open arms that hide 
Lorries; guns and men. 
The quiet top of each palm .. 


. Is a watch-tower. .' 


Every hill points a gun 

At ‘the threatening innocence. of the sky. 
Every anxious wrinkle of the earth, 

Every chap of -her rough. palm, 

Aims a blow at the infinite vault. 

Who will win? I know not. What I’ve seen is: 


` From the sky, the wounded fall — .. = 


‘But the wounded earth still remains. 


A! -of a sudden the world gets old 
A thousand centuries older. 


. Hailstorms and earthquakes 


Follow second by seconds: 

Reducing to ashes 

Whom? What? 

Little children in their credles of straw, 
Exhausted men on their rush mats, 
Rice from the daily rations, i 
The surgeon’s tireless hand, 

The only leg of the cripple, i 

And the postman with his letter-bag 


Why? Because those men have covered with their breasts 


The gaping wound of the century, B 

Because their thoughts are tender 

Like their words, 

Because on the world still weighs heavily 

The interdiction to be man. x 
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OMINOUS TRENDS IN ECONOMIC POLICY (Cont. from page 10) 


One is to impose stringent 
physical controls to the extent 
of State taking over wholesale 
trade in items of mass consump- 
tion and even intervening in the 
retail trade. It would not be 
necessary in doing that to worry 
too much about the prices of the 
luxury and semi-luxury items of 
gontimpHon. by the affluent 

sections of society. But 
.the fact of our present economic 


situation is that a sizeable por-: 


tion of productive resources are 
going into the production of the 
latter items. These are wholly 
in the private sector which keeps 
up a constant clamour for re- 
sources to keep up their produc— 
tion. 

When Sri Morarji Desai.talks 
of holding the price line he does 


not ` make any distinction 
between the prices of goods of 
mass  consumtion and the 
prices. of other goods. „It 


appears that he would like prices ` 


generally to stabilise almost en- 
tirely through the device of slow 
down on basic investments in 
the economy which in our country 


is largély through the public © 


sector. Such an approach can 
only add to the recessionary ten- 
dencies already making themselves 
felt in‘ sectors of economy and 
will seriously blight the prospects 
of long-term economic develop- 
ment while allowing the private 
sector to run away with available 
resources into lines of production 
which the middle and upper 
middle classes require for main- 


TOWARDS NUCLEAR SANITY (Cont. from page 35) 
and the Soviet Union. The pro- , 


posal for a nuclear umbrella by the 
USA was unacceptablé because it 
would involve India in the Ame- 
rican far-eastern policies. As-re- 
gards the joint gurarantee this 
has not been fully explored. The 
Soviet Union has not gone be- 
yond the assurance that it would 
not use nuclear weapons against 
non-nuclear powers. 

. It is even suggested in India 
that in the event of a serious threat 
developing from China agáinst the 
United States, it would be foolish 
to expect America to come to 


India’s defence. This argument ` 


is reminiscent of de Gaulle's for 
. an independent nuclear deterrent 
for Europe. 
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taining their socalled standards 
of living . as distinct from the 
essential. requirements -of the 
mass of the people. 

It is in this light that the 


: campaign by the vested interests 


(towards which Sri Morarji Desai 
is showing a clear sympathy) 
for cutting the size of the Fourth 
Plan has to be seen. When the 
spokesmen of Big Business speak 
about cut in the plan size, they 
mean cut ‘in the public-sector 
Plan only: This is projected as 
a device to release resources for 
the operation of the private 


sector in an extended form in - 


areas of production where that 
sector fifnctions 

Quite in contrast - to 
is the approach which wants to 
keep up the tempo of develop- 
ment with specific modifications 
where they are absolutely neces- 
sary for a temporary period till 
the present difficulties can be 
overcome. Sri Asoka Mehta has 


` been often heard to bemoan that ` 


whereas the political and economic 
life of the country was full of 
lobbies of every kind, no strong 
‘development lobby" was at pre- 
sent active. @n another occasion 
he said that a disconcerting as- 
pect of the present situation was 
that the resources for develop- 
ment were treated as the residu- 
ary factor after all other claims. 
had been fully met. 


From the standpoint 1 that the ` 


development must receive a high 
priority in any scheme of econo- 
mic management and policy, Sri 


In fact, the independent deter- 
rent idea was given up long ago, 
"when Britain agreed to stop its 
independent atomic programme in 
favour of American protection. 
The reality of our world is that no, 
nation can match the nuc fear 
might of the USA and USS 
the foreseeable future, and ae 

-nation will ever venture to launch 
an atomic: attack on another na- 
"tion over disputed issues without 
serious thoughts about the inter- 
national consequences. Though 
China appears to have gone mad, 
it is a different matter for China 

‘to play with atomic bombs. Mao 
might have his own pet theories 
about China's survival capacity, 
but as is evident there are saner 


this ^ 


‘the clash 


Asoka Mehta of course does not 
go forward to demand radical 
social transformations in economic 


. and property relations here and: 


now which alone would make for 
accelerated development. He 


does not think that such a radical - 


approach is politically feasible 
and, therefore, begins to make 
adjustments and compromises: 
within the present framework and 


` to Seek resources from such quart- , 


ers as foreign aid and foreign . 


private investments 


the cost. 

And yet his is an approdche 
which comes into onflict with 
that of Sri Morarji Desai’s ac- 


ceptance of stagnation and sa- 


crifice of development itself to 
achieve stability to preserve the 
existing economic and social fram- 
‘ework. Additionally, he would be 


more prone to take risks and even . 


accept certain radical measures 
in the internal setup of the econ- 
omy than be satisfied by merely 
balancing the budget as the solu- 
tion of the present economic crisis. 
What specific measures | and 
policy direction will emerge "from 
of these two ap- 
proaches will be known only 
after some time. But much would 
depend on how the democratic 
movement will intervene. In the 
prevailing situation, with non- 
Congress Governments in the 


larger at of the country, the 
democratic forces can, playa 
determining role in the shaping 


of policies. 





elements in China who hold other 
views. 

India must formulate its ato- 
mic programme clearly and it 
must be in the vanguard of those 
who are trying to bring about dis- 
armament. It is no use pretending 
that we can manufacture the bomb 
for it is not going to be any cre- 
dible threat to anyone. Perhaps 
it will only antagonise our neigh- 
bours and friends who are other- 
wise well disposed towards us. 
An ambitious atomic programme 


for defence purposes is a ruinous. 


policy. What India, like many 
other nations, should do is to 
build up its conventional defence. 
forces to an adequate level. 
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07 final aim can only be a classless society 
with equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 
—ultimately a world order. Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. Amd there 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will often 
be necessary. 
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Cut-out for coolness, they mould gently, 
smoothly to your feet. Here are five 

AS from our countless collection, 
in all brightly sprightly fashions of summer. 

Be sure to see the large variety now 
at your nearest Bata Store. 
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SPECIAL 
CONCESSIONS 


TO THOSE WHO DONATE TO 
PRIME MINISTER’S DROUGHT RELIEF FUND 


N 


* POSTAL 


exempted 
of Money 


Remittances are 
from payment 


Order commission:and Postal . 


and registration charges. 


we ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


Those arranging benefit 
shows in aid of the Relief 


Fund may approach the State ^ 


Governments concerned for 
permission vand exemption 
from Entertainment Tax. 


* INCOME TAX 


Certain exemptions are made ` 


under the Income-Tax Act for 
cash contributions on pro~ 
duction of receipts as in the 
case of the National Defence 
Fund. 


sk CUSTOMS DUTY 


Gifts from abroad for relief 
in scarcity areas are exempted 
from Customs Duty. 


x RAILWAY FREIGHT 
\ 


Gifts to specified consignees ^ 
of medicines, vitamin tablets, 
food articles, clothing, and 
blankets are carried free of 
charge by goods train or by 
passenger train. 





X CHEQUES 


mdy please be made out 
in favour of Prime 
Minister's Drought Relief 
Fund. 


The contributions most welcóme aré foodgrains, tinned vegetables, 
milk powder, biscuits, multi-vitamin tablets, medicines, clothes 


and blankets. 


These may be sent to Bihar Relief Committee,- 


Patna, Uttar Pradesh Relief Committee, Lucknow, local branch 
of the Citizens Council or Red Cross Society or to Central 
Relief Committee, New Delhi. 


HELP THEM FIGHT THE DROUGHT 
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MINK COAT POLITICS 


ru session of Parliament that has just concluded 

was one of the liveliest, with the Opposition 
making its presence felt at every opportunity and 
constantly reminding the Government of the precari- 
ous nature of its majority. Nevertheless, the session 
cannot be said to have given much satisfaction to 
those who expected the Leftist Opposition, parti- 
cularly in the Lok Sabha, to focus attention force- 
fully on the most pressing problems confronting the 
nation, on the basic issues which have been crying 
out for solution for some years now. 

The debate in Parliament on the American Central 
Intelligence Agency, for instance, had considerably 
less effect than the Ramparts and New York Times 
disclosures on the subject. Little news was brought 
to the surface, although it is widely known that CIA 
agents have infiltrated all walks of life, including the 
intellectual professions, in a big way. Again, the 
Government was compelled to place the revealing 
Hazari report on Birla House on the table of the 
Rajya Sabha not by the Leftist Opposition but by 
Congress members resentful of their leaders’ policy 
of placating Big Business. 

It has to be regretfully admitted that, even in 
regard to the vital question of food supply to the 
people, the Left Opposition has missed one more 
Opportunity to make constructive contribution. 
Since the Left is participating in some of the State 
Governments, and similar participation at the Centre 
cannot altogether be ruled out, it has the clear res- 
ponsibility of offering a joint alternative programme 
to resolve the country’s nagging problems; this it has 
failed to do. 

"There is no doubt that Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia's 
insistent references to the diamond necklace and the 
mink coat provided interesting *copy' to the press; 
even Big Business newspapers do not mind juicy 
stories of this kind. Dr. Lohia has certainly 
succeeded in establishing that there was a gap of 
over two years between the receipt of the necklace 
gift from the King of Saudi Arabia and its transfer 
to the Reserve Bank of India, As for the mink coat, 
the millions in this country who find it a constant and 
frustrating struggle just to cover their nakedness, 
-are indeed entitled to be angry that the Prime Minister 
of a poor country should be a person who has 
unabashedly accepted a costly mink coat as a gift, 
especially after those associated with the gift have 
been shown in an unfavourable light by subsequent 
events. Srimati Indira Gandhi could have saved 
herself and the Congress a great deal of embarrass- 
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ment if, without waiting for persistent cross-exami- 
nation, she had placed all the facts before the Houses 
of Parliament and left it to the members to draw their 
conclusions. As matters stand, she has only created 
the impression that, first, there are some facts 
about the transactions which she is still unwilling to 
disclose, and, secondly, enormous campaigning 
is needed to secure an admission of even part of the 
truth. Whether these suspicions are entirely justified 
or not, the very fact that she should have by her own 
statements and silences given room to them is harm- 
ful to herself, to her party and to the country of 
which fortuitous circumstances have made her the 
Prime Minister, 

Dr. Lohia, presumably, has not done with the 
subject yet. At the next session he will perhaps 
insist on knowing who had possession of the necklace 
during the two-year interregnum and in what shape the 
gift was handed over to the Reserve Bank. Every- 
thing may be in order, but the fact that Dr. Lohia 
has to keep on with his questions to secure reluctant 
answers will have its own unfortunate implications 
for public opinion inthe country. The Prime Minister 
could well have forestalled the whole distasteful 
discussion by placing all the facts before Parliament 
at the first opportunity. It is difficult to believe that 
the Prime Minister of the country is not in a position 
to get all the facts collected quickly. In democratic 
politics candour at the outset is the best policy; there 
is little to be gained by accusing Opposition spokes- 
men of “character assassination” after providing 
them with the necessary ammunition by giving in- 
formation in unsatisfactory driblets, and that too 
under relentless questioning. 

Srimati Gandhi, notwithstanding her present 
company of climbers and sycophants, has certain 
inherited traditions to live up to. She has come to 
power not on the strength of any extraordinary 
talent but only because of those traditions which the 
common people expect she can be relied upon to 
maintain. To the vast mass of poor people, the 
stories of the mink coat and the diamond necklace 
will have more meaning than it can have to her imme- 
diate circle of admirers, most of whom have either 
inherited wealth or acquired affluence in recent times. 

While the Prime Minister and her Government 
should ponder deeply over the consequences of 
their personal conduct for themselves and their party, 
the Opposition, especially the progressive sections 
of it, must realize that, while it is necessary to expose 
wrong doing at every level of the adiministration, 
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preoccupation with such exposure should: not lead 





to diverting attention from the pressing problems of 
the people. ‘It is no longer “enough to establish 
that the anti-Congress forces :are united. What! 
has now to be established is"that the progres- 
sive parties, and groups are united against big busi- 
ness monopoly and continued exploitation. of the 
common people. It is not enough if the: State 


Governments in which the Left is participating.keep - 


the *wheels of administration" moving; they have 
to prove that they are capable of introducing policies 
and programmes which will bring relief to the poor 
on the one hand, and weaken the grip of the rich on the 
economy, on the other. Itis not an easy task, since 
resistance from the vested interests will be determined 
and unrelenting all the way through. 

The Right wing, be it noted, is not taking anything 
for granted, while on the one hand it joins hands with 
the Left to demolish what is left of the Congress, 
on the other, it is working steadily towards forging 
a Rightist alliance which can take over, possibly with 
the help of the Right-wing in the Congress, when the 
time comes. The Left, obsessed with the hangover 
of anti-Congressism, is in real danger of playing into 
the hands of Right réaction. One heartening sign 
is that many of the younger elements in the Leftist 
parties are alive to this danger and are anxious to put 
pressure on their leaders to bring about an early and 
clear-cut demarcation between their parties and those 
of the Right. Such demarcation can only follow an 
earnest attempt to work out a common programme 
and action based thereon. The programme should 
be such that not only the Left in Parliament can 
fight on that basis but the Left participants in State 
Governments can take action to implement it. ` 

The experience in democracies elsewhere has been 
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` that when the Opposition comes to power, it stands | 


or falls-by its performance in its first term in office. 
That is true in-the-case of a single Opposition party 
coming to power. Where a number of Opposition 
parties combine to form.the Government, the time 


available to prove their worth will be even shorter. 
- Fhe Leftist Opposition will, therefore, do well not to 


become unduly.involved in mink coat and diamond 
necklace controversies, at the cost: of their 
pressing duties to the people. Discrediting the 
leadership of the Congress Governments at‘: the 
personal level is in today's circumstances less urgent 
than positive steps to solve the: food problem, end 
abject dependence on the Americans, remove CIA in- 
fluence from our educational institutions, newspapers 
and even the administration, and reduce the hold 
of- monopoly capithl on the national economy. If 
the Left parties, wherever they are in power, set 
the éxample in clean administration in the interests 
of the people and in Parliament fight for a clear-cut 
alternative national economic programme, mink 
coats and necklaces will automatically fall into place. 

The mink coat is not as important as the men- 
tality it represents; it is the whole attitude that has to 
be fought if the country is to be saved from the clutches 
of the wealthy and their patrons abroad. Exposure 
of those in power is only a small part of the task 
of the Left Opposition. We need evidence that 
the Left will be as tenacious and purposeful in forcing 
drastic changes in national outlook and policy direc- 
tion. The mink coat episode will be forgotten in 
course of time; but any failure on the part of the Left 
parties to force changes that will considerably reduce 
economic disparities and ensure food for every citizen 
will neither be forgotten nor forgiven. This is what 
has to be remembered.. 
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political parties, though a non- 


contest. 

But the Presidential coniests 
in the past did not in'any , way 
bring into the vortex 'of political 
tension. the very office itself. 
This time the election has, pro- 
mised to be different from the very 
beginning. As soon as the results 
of the General Elections showed 
the slump in the Congress vote, 
it was clear in New Delhi that 
the wisest course for the Congres 
leadership would be to elect 
a candidate by consensus ‘rather 
than through contest. 
sordid reality as it has unfolded 
itself in the last two weeks has 
brought out not only a confronta- 
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But the - 


tion between the Congress and the 
Opposition parties, but -sharp 
tussle inside the Congress itself 
And one is left with the spectacle 
that while the Opposition, which 
has often beet branded ..as motley 
could put up a united front, the 
division inside the Congress Tank 
over the issue, stands exposed 
before all observers in the Capital. 

‘The wisdom of selecting a 
President by consensus should 
have dawned on any far-sighted 
Prime Minister who has to work 
. with a very slender majority in 
Parliament and with more than 
half the State Governments having 
.gone out of her party control. 
Because, the country may have 
to face eventualities when the 
voice of the President can act 
as a safety valve, when the Go- 
vernment itself would be put into 
discredit over some issue or the 
other. Besides, a large section 
of opinion in New Delhi felt 
that for the harmonious working 
between the Centre and the States 
with non-Congress Governments 
it would be extremely useful, 
if not imperative, to have the 
confidence of a large section 
of opinion outside the Congress 
as well. It is in this context 


that the name of many personali- . 


ties without party affiliations came 


p. 

Initiative in this was taken. by 
the Swatantra in trying to sell 
Sri Jay Prakash Narayan's name 
but this was soon scotched because 
of the pronounced opposition 
of not only the Left parties (the 
SSP having second thoughts 
after Sri S. M. Joshi's initial 
support for the proposal) but a 
large section of Congressmen 
as well. 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister 
started having consultations with 
Opposition leaders. But her 
position was hardly enviable 
because of the open sccret that 
_she and the Congress President 
did not see eye to eye with each 
other about the choice of the 
Congress nominee. While she 
sounded a large number of 
Opposition parties -about the 
desirability of getting Dr. Zakir 
Husain as the President, it was- 
obvious at that stage neither she 
nor the Opposition leaders could 
commit themselves to the sugges- 
tion until the Congress leadership 
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itself had made up its 
about it. 

The idea of getting Dr. Radha- 
krishnan for a second term was 


abandoned not so-much because . - 
of his ill-health but because of the’ 
pronounced allergy that the Prime- ; 


Minister has. developed ‘against 
him, particularly - because. of ‘his: 
forthright obiter dicta on many of 
the happenings in the country 
which were taken by the Prime 
Minister's circle as a direct reflec- 
tion on her capacity to govern. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan himself had 
made it clear at the beginning that 
he would prefer to retire, but 
when a large body of opinion 
including a substantial section ,of 
both the Congress and the Opposi- 
tion tried to persuade him not to 
refuse to stand for a second term, 
he almost left it an open question. 
* x 


Sr Gandhi's choice for Dr. 
Zakir Hussain was given out 
as an expression of her anxiety 
to show to the world that a leader 
coming from the minority co- 
mmunity could become the Head 
of the State, thereby reiterating 
the seculàr character of the Re- 
public. However, the general im- 
pression among the more careful 
Observers in New Delhi is that Smt 
Gandhi is also anxious to have a 
President who would be pliable; 
her critics would put it that she 
would like to havea ‘rubber stamp’ 
President. Perhaps this was the 
reason why her allergy to Dr. 
Radhakrishnan really developed 
and why instead of even trying to 
explore whether he could be per- 
suaded to continue for a second 
term, she from the very beginning 
was bent upon Dr. Zakir Husain. 

Sri Kamaraj on the other hand 
thought differently. He has no 
particular personal objection to 
Dr. Zakir Husain but he could 
not be sure that Dr. Husain would 
command. the majority of the 
electoral college that chooses the 
President. Not only the Jan 


: Sangh but a substantial body of 


Congress opinion in the Hindi 
belt might not rise above the 
prevailing communal prejudices 
and in secret ballot might go 
against the Party whip. Besides Dr. 
Zakir Husain for years confined 
himself to a very narrow circle of 
friends and even among Mus- 
lims, there has never been any 


mind . 


enthusiastic rally in his favour; 
his antipathy to Congress leaders 
like Maulana Azad.and Asaf 
Ali was widely known. 

In terms of enlightened ` opi- 
nion, Dr. Zakir Husain inspite . 


of his nationalist record and 
` academic activity has generally 
' confined himself to a close-door 


mind which is boutid by the tenets 
of Basic Education. Unlike Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, he has never 
been known as having a humanist 
interest in the happenings in the 
new world of socialism: rather 
recently he has betrayed his po- 
litical leanings by coming out with 
a foreword for one of Sri Daya-. 
bhai Patel’s publications, extolling 
the virtues of the South Korean 
President, a rather extraordinary 
step for a Vice President to take. 
in his official capacity. 

Taking all these points into con- 
sideration, an important section 
of the Congress has their own 
misgivings about the effectiveness 
of Dr. Zakir Husain as President 
even if he could scrape through 
with a majority in the coming 
contest. 

The-move to retain the status 
quo, that is, Df. Radhakrishnan 
be persuaded to continue as Pre- 
sident and Dr. Zakir Husain as 
Vize President, could not gather 
momentum because Dr. Zakir 
Husain made it clear that he ' 
would not like to continue in his . 
present office. Perhaps the fact 
that Smt. Gandhi is equally insis- 
tent on proposing him as the 
Congress candidate for President- 
ship might have had something to 
do with his surprising refusal to 
continue with the status quo 

When the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board met on April 5, 
Smt Gandhi by her vigorous 
stand had already mobilised not 
only Sri Chavan and Sri Fakhru- 
ddin Ahmed in support of her 
proposal to nominate Dr. Zakir 
musain as the candidate for Pre- . 
sidentship but could get the su- 
pport of Sri Atulya Ghosh and 
Sri Jagjvan .Ram as. well. Sri 
Kamaraj was rather at a disad- 
vantage because it was not clear 
at that time whether Dr. Radha- 
krishnan would agree to stand for 
a second term. The Congress 
President's proposal to persuade 
Dr. Radhakrishnan had the su- 
pport of Sri Morarji and Sri 
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S. K. Patil. In view of this di- 
fference of opinion — at the 
meeting itself heated arguments 
were exchanged by both sides— 
it Was decided that the Congress 
President and the Prime Minister 
should sort out the issue between 
themselves. 

The next round was devoted 
to consultations with Congress 
Chief Ministers. Additional 
argument in favour of Dr. Zakir 
Husain which might have weighed 
with the Chief Ministers was that 
in the present political situation, 
it might be desirable to have a 
President with whom the Prime 
Minister would feel it convenient 
to work, Sri Sadiq came down 
from Kashmir days in advance 
of the Chief Ministers’ meeting 
and did effective campaigning for 
Dr. Zakir Husain. However, both 
Sri C.B. Gupta and Sri D.P. 
Mishra while agreeing to canvass 
for Dr. Husain could not but 
make it clear about the possibility 
of his not being able to mobilise 
maximum support even among 
Congressmen. 

Smt Gandhi, Sri Dinesh Singh 
and the rest of her court stepped 
up the campaign for Dr. Zakir 
Husain not only among Cong- 
ress MPs, but among Opposition 
leaders as well. It was interest- 
ing to note that Sri Dinesh Singh 
made it a point to canvass support 
among the leaders of some of the 
Left parties and perhap she would 
have won them over but for the 
effective united front that the 
Opposition parties could build 
up on the issue in the meantime. 

It was very conspicuous in 
New Delhi in these days of hectic 
campaigning that despite the re- 
solution of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board there was hardly 
any consultation between the 
Congress President and the Prime 
Minister over this issue. There 
was no occasion of her reporting 
to the Congress President of her 
talks with different Chief Minis- 
ters or the Opposition leaders on 
the subject— a simple case of a 
divided team claiming to lead the 
country. 

* * * 
NEVITABLY the initiative 
passed into the hands of the 

Opposition and for once, it made 
the best use of it. In the first 
round of consultations with the 
E 8 


Prime Minister, the Opposition 
leaders showed their readiness to 
have a consensus and expected 
the party in power to make sugg- 
estions for consideration. But 
since the Congress leadership it- 
self was not united on this ques- 
tion, it was left to the Opposition 
to take the initiative. According 
io some sources (mainly friendly 
to the Prime Minister) the pro- 
posal to approach Sri Subba Rao 
as a Presidential candidate was 
the handiwork of the Swatantra 
Party. Against this, others hold 
that the original Swatantra pre- 
ference was for Sri Jaya Prakash 
Narayan, and only when that 
was found to enlist poor res- 
ponse, that the Swatantra leader- 
ship climbed down to agree to 
Sri Subba Rao. This is explai- 
ned by Smt Gandhi's circle as 
being mainly due to Sri Subba 
Rao's recent judgment as Chief 
Justice on the question of the Se- 
venteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution and the inviolability 
of the Fundamental Rights. 

It is however to be noted that 
the Left Opposition parties have 
come out in support of Sri Subba 
Rao mainly because of his firm 
stand on the question of demo- 
cratic rights; his criticism in a 
recent minority judgement about 
detention under DIR, was widely 
acclaimed in Left circles. It is 
no accident that one of the Oppo- 
sition leaders to move in favour 
of Sri Subba Rao is Sri P. Rama- 
murthi of CP (M). The unani- 
mous choice of Sri Subba Rao 
by seven Opposition parties is in 
remarkable contrast to the fact 
that Dr. Zakir Husain's nomina- 
tion as candidate was not unani- 
mous but practically by majority 
votes in the Congress High 
Commond. 

Even when the Opposition 
after stealing the initiative placed 
its proposal before the Prime 
Minister, a wise leadership would 
have perhaps made discretion the 
better part of valour and accep- 
ted the proposal with good grace. 
But Smt Gandhi stuck to her 
preference for Dr. Zakir Husain 
and her associates began a full- 
time campaigning not only among 
Congress MPs but also tried to 
split the Opposition and to gel 
some of the Opposition leaders 
to support Dr. Husain. 


Meanwhile, mild flutter was 
created by the raising of the 
question of propriety of the 
Chief Justice of India standing 
for an election contest winning 
Oppositionsupport. This was, how- 
ever, answered by Sri Sabba Rao 
who made out that a nomina- 
tion for the head of the 
State would not be equated with 
any office as a matter of patro- 


nage. ‘ 

Besides, Sri Subba Rao made 
it sure before announcing his 
final acceptance of the offer to 
stand as a candidate sponsored 
by the Opposition parties that 
Dr. Radhakrishnan could not be 
persuaded to stand for a second 
term. Dr. Radhakrishnan, how- 
ever was very much distressed by 
the sordid episode reducing presi 
dential election to the level of a 
contest for chairmanship of a 
municipality and reiterated in a 
public tatement his resolution to 
retire. 


Ti cre was excitement in the 
very last round of this drama. 
As soon as Sri Subba Rao's readi- 
ness (o stand as a candidate was 
announced, Smt, Gandhi made an 
eleventh hour dash to Sri Kamaraj 
trying to persuade him that the 
Congress should decide on its 
candidates for President and Vice 
President immediately. Already 
a move was afoot in her camp to 
propose Sri Subba Rao's name for 
VicePresidentship so that a sec- 
tion of the Opposition front could 
be satisfied and thereby Dr. Za- 
kir Husain's election could get 
through without any difficulty. 
Sri Kamaraj was in no good to 
oblige her and a full meting of the 
Congress Parliamentary Board 
was called the next morning. 
Here again, another attempt was 
made on behalf of Smt Gandhi's 
supporters that the Prime Minis- 
ter should make a last minute 
attempt and meet the Opposition 
leaders so that they could be sa- 
tisfied with Sri Subba Rao being 
put up for  Vice-Presidentshp. 
It was her calculation that if this 
was done, she would be able to 
persuade atleast one or two par- 
ties of the Opposition to come 
out of the front and announce 
support for Dr. Zakir Hussain 
on the ground that Congress lea- 
dership was accommodating 
enough to accept Sri Subba Rao 
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as a candidate for Vice-President- 
ship. But by now the bitterness 
had got so entrenched inside the 
- Congress High Command that this 
proposal was turned down and the 
formal announcement of the 
the Congress nominess—Dr. Za- 
' kir usain for Presidentship and 
Sri V. V. Giri for Vice-President's 
post— was promptly made after 
- the meeting of the Parliamentary 
* Board. (Even upto the time of 
writing, the move to get Dr. 


Husain in uncontested with Sri ` 


Subba Rao being aceopted for 
Vice. Presidentship has been 
. going on.) 
* * 

T= calculation on which the 

Prime Minister's camp bases 
its confidence about Dr. Zakir 
Husain's victory in the Presidential 
contest is significant. She is 
not unaware of the fact that a 
good section of Congress legis- 
lators might not follow the party 
whip and utilise the secret ballot 
to quietly defy it. As against this, 
there appears to be. unusual op- 
timism in her circle about getting 
a sizeable vote from the Opposi- 
tion. 

Close liaison has been esta- 
blished with some of the Opposi- 
tion leaders and there are reports 
of even midnight consultations 
by the Prime Minister with some 
of them. There is a general belief 
among Smt Gandhi's confideantes 
that some of the Opposition lea- 
ders would quietly get their party 
legislators to vote for Dr. Husain 
even if they are formally commi- 
tted to back Sri Subba Rao. 
There is a significant hint that Sri 
Annadurai would not mind a fur- 
ther dose of humiliation for Sri 
Kamaraj, and this may help to 
mobilise the DMK members in 
favour of Dr. Husain. 

Moreover, the Opposition mis- 
calculation over the Vice-Presi- 
dentship— with Nawab Ali 
Yawar Jang declining to stand— 
is sought to be exploited in fav- 
our of Dr. Zakir Husain on the 
plea that at least one of the two 
VIP posts should go to a Muslim. 
Alternately, if the Nawab Sahib 
from Hyderabad had agreed then 
too, the fact that the Opposition 
panel did not .contain anybody 
from the North would have been 
highlighted by Smt  Gandhi's 
circle. 
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The entire course of develop- 
ment in connection with the pre- 
sidential poll promises to devalue 
the eminence and authority of the 
august office itself. The fact 
that the election of the Head of 
the State would be the centre of a 
first-class controversy shows that 
the Congréss leadership has 


` thoughtlessly squandered away 


the prestige and respect that the 
incumbent of this high office has 


so long commanded in our na- 
tional life. Even a veteran leader 
of the Congress like Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad — not to speak of Dr 
Radhakrishnan who belonged to 
no party and has commanded de- 
ferential respect from all— did 
not have to face the attack that 
Dr. Zakir Hussain is going to be 
subjected to in the next three 
weeks. . - 
Secondly, the petty squabbles 
and horsetrading that have pre- 
ceded the presidential nominations 
would have its inevitable repercus- 
sion on Dr. Husain's standing if 
he comes to preside over the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. With a 
substantial vote cast against him, 
Dr. Husain would be divested of 
the moral and political stature 
enjoyed by the Presidents so far. 
On the other hand, if Sri Subba 
Rao is elected despite the Cong- 
ress whip against him; then it 
would mean a heavy slump in the 
Government's standing — parti- 
cularly the Prime Minister’s since 
she had made Dr. Husain’s elec- 
tion an almost prestige issue. 
(Interestingly enough Sri Morarji 
Desai has kept himself out this 


entire episode). 


Indeed, the Congress leader- 
ship has gone in for a vertiable 
gamble, devluating in the bargain 
the office of the President in the 
eyes of the nation and the world. 

* * * 
I" between the going-on over 
the presidential nomination, 
the elction to the executive of the 
Congress Party in Parliament pro- 
vided New Delhi observers with 


one more opportunity to witness 
the fast fading glory of Smt 
Gandhi's Kitchen Cabinet. 

Some of the -Prime Minister's 
cohorts, particularly Sri Dinesh 
Singh and Sri LK. Gujral—with 
the support of Dr. Ram Subhag 
Singh—canvassed for a list on the 
plea that in the present critical 
situation, the party in Parliament 
should not go in for the tension 
of an election battle. They su- 
cceeded in pushing through the list 
in the case of the eight seats on 
the Executive from Rajya Sabha: 
out of the eight, three went for 
Smt Gandhi's group, two for Sri 


Morarji Desai's and three others 
who are opposed to the Establish 
ment. t 

But this neat arrangement pro- 
voked protest from a large number 
of Congress MPs who resented 
the over-enthusiastic lobbying by 
Sri Gujral and his colleagues. As 
a rebound, there was brisk contest 
for the Lok Sabha seats; and out 
of the 16 Lok Sabha seats in the 
Executive, only two could be 
bagged by Smt. Gandhi’s suppor- 
ters, seven went to Sri Morarji’s ` 
camp and seven to the anti- 
Establishment. , The over-all 
picture is that both the Deputy 
Leaders and the Treasurer of the 
Congress Party in Parliament 
belong to the Morarji group, 
while of the three Secretaries, only 
one is loyal to Smt Gandhi. 
And in the thirty-man Executive, 
only six belong to Smt. Gandhis 
camp, twelve to Sri Desai's while 
the remaining twelve are against 
the Establishment. 

Not a very heartening picture 
of Smt Indira Gandhi's hold over 
her own party. But perhaps her' 
advisers are now more interested 
in scanning the horizon for a 
coalition. 

Coalition with whom? The 
not-so secret moves of Raja 


-Dinesh Singh can provide the 


clue to this sixty-four million 
dollar question. , 


April 11 N. C, 


I hear, asit were a clarion call 
from:Mother India for the 
reorientation of the old Swadeshi 
movement’ which alone would 
help us to resolve the grave 
crisis that faces us today. 

. My first. political awakening 
Began ; with the ringing war cries 
of Swaraj and Swadeshi during 
the Bengal Partition movement 
of 1905-06. But it was Gandhiji 
who laid down the theory and 
practice of Swadeshi and turned 
it into a living movement after 
his .return to India in 1914. 
Explaining his message, he 
enunciated the following cardinal. 
principles: 

“An individual's service to 
his country and humanity consis- 
ted in serving his , neighbours. 
If that was true, it was their 
duty to support their farmers, 
their artisans such. as jum 
carpenters, etc... .... 

“Swadeshi restricts all Indians 
to the exclusive use of articles 
made in India. It contains our 
economic independence; Swa- 
deshi, therefore, means fiscal 
autonomy. Without fiscal auto- 
nomy Swaraj has no meaning; 
Swadeshi may, therefore, be called 
Swaraj also. 

“The most pressing of our 
necessaries is clothing, and hence 
Swadeshi consists at present in 
restricting ourselves to the use of 
cloth produced in India. 

“It is the duty of every one 
of us to help in the production 
of cloth, be we rich or poor.’ 

There was a complete change 
in the situation after we 
secured independence under the 
leadership of Gandhiji. Of 
course, the Britishers retained all 
their ” plantations and mines, 
their big mills. and business 
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.a complete 
that would adversely affect the- 
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houses, their, exchange banks 
and shipping companies, in fact 
all the citadals of their economic 
empire. But the Indian Govern- 
ment allocated strategic and basic 
industries to the public sector 
and placed limited restrictions 
on the inflow of foreign capital. 
Even so, the inroads of foreign 
capital and goods compelled the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry to 
protest in 1953 
Government policy in the interests 
of Indian businessmen and indus- 
trialists. 


Call for Ban on Imports 


Soon after, some ` patriotic 
businessmen started the Swadeshi 
League in Bombay to popularise 


the cause of Swadeshi. Even the 
All-India Congress Committee 
adopted during that period.a 


resolution to buy Swadeshi goods, 
specially Khadi and the village 
handicrafts. It was only the 
All-India Kisan Sabha  atits 
Mogha session that. passed a 
forthright resolution demanding 
ban onall: imports 


growth of Indian concerns as 
well as other luxuries and 
superfluous goods that destroy — 
our handicrafts. ' 


Finding théir protests of no 
avail, the Jndian capitalists 
overcame their nationlist hesita- 
tion to further their alliance and 
collaboration with Western and 
specially American monopolists 
informing new companies for 
which our benign Government 
readily granted industrial licenses. 


During the early fifties the 
Anglo-American Oil refineries 
were permitted to found and 


develop their oil empire’ backed 
up by a vast network of oil. 


against the ` 
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pumps in all parts of India, both 
urban and rural. . 


Further, dn increasing number 


` of Western companies established 


their branches in the name of 
(India);-Ltd. and tightened their 
stranglehold on Indian economy. 

Government too was asking 
for and securing loans from 
Western countries to help it 
with foreign exchange to fulfil ` 
its Five-year Plans. The worst of. 
all began in tliis period—imports 
of ever-increasing quantities of 
wheat, other  foodgrains and 
cotton under P. L. 480 from 
America to cover our - chronic 
agricultural deficit. No self- 
sufficiency was achieved in 1957 
as was promised by the Govern- 
ment and millions of tons of 
foodgrains continue to be 
imported till today. 

This in-flow of Western 
machinery, goods and foodgrains 
that began as a rivulet became 
a-veritable raging torrent that 
would have swamped the econo- . 
mic freedom of any country. 
The call for. achieving economic 
freedom was periodically heard 
. from the President of India and 
` the Prime Minister as well from 
.—many socialist and progressive 
- quarters These, however, failed 
of their purpose till: the Pakistani 
guns began to thunder’ on the 
Kashmir front. i 


End.of Stupor - 
Itwas only the rumble of 
American Patton tanks 


and 

Sabre jets from the .Pakistani ^ 
side that at last awakened our 
Government and people alike to 
the  evil- designs of Western 
imperialists led by Uncle Sam. 
While Britain and- -America 
supported Pakistan on the Kash- 


`mir issue, it was the latter that 
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helped Pakistan with millions of 
dollars and strategic arms that 
India did not possess. Both 
dealt the unkindest cut to India 
when-they froze their loans and 
arms deliveries to India under 

the pretext of the Indo-Pak war. 


All this was gall and worm- 
wood to India. Our national 
self-respect was deeply wounded. 
And yet when Prime Minister 
Shastri made his first overtures 
to President Johnson for an 
ample supply of wheat to tide 
over the effects of a bad mon- 
soon, the latter assumed the airs of 
injured innocence at the spate of 
anti-American propaganda raging 
in India and posed all kinds of 
difficulties in granting the wheat 


loan. It was then that the 
cool-headed Shastriji exploded 
ina series of outbursts. He 


exhorted his countrymen to 
calmly face starvation and worse 
if he could not secure wheat on 
honourable terms. He asked 
industrialists to use substitutes 
for foreign strategic materials 


and appointed a committee 
to find suitable indigenous 
materials. He went round the 


country giving a clarion call for 
adopting the principle of self- 
reliance and the practice of 
Swadeshi. Meanwhile, Sri S. K. 
Patil hastened to Washington to 
repair the breach between the 
two Governments for facilitat- 
ing a meeting between their 
leaders. 


Surrender 


Smt Indira Gandhi and her 
advisers, however, put the nation's 
car in reverse gear. The Ministers 
of Food and Planning who 
promptly followed each 
other to Washington virtually 
agreed to all the degrading terms 
on which the American bosses 
agreed to give food and finan- 
cial aid to India. The new 
Premier herself visited America 
to put her seal on her colleagues' 
agreements and to evolvea new 
deal on  Indo-US Education 
Foundation. All these negotia- 
tions, however, provided a back- 
drop for the final drama of 
Rupee Devaluation that was 
staged by Government in June 
last with hosannas from Wash- 
ington. 

The people, however, who 
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were stunned and dismayed by 
this culminating act of surrender 
to the American masters very 
soon raised a hue and cry against 
the tyrannical order that pushed 
the rising prices of all necessities 
of life to a dizzy height. 


Fraudulent Promises 


All official promises of hold- 
ing the price line have proved 
totally fraudulent. While imports 
have been liberalised to swell the 
volume of our debts, our exports 
have also slumped and belied 
the hopes of the Government. 
All this has landed the country 
in a vortex of the greatest 
financial crisis the end of which 
cannot be foreseen. 

The hard core of the financial 
crisis consists in the all-time high 
level of the loans and credits 
payable in foreign currency. The 
total of this debt that stood at 
Rs 124.13 crores at the end of 
the First  Five-year Plan has 
reached Rs 3150 crores today. 
As this colossal debt cannot be 
paid from export earnings, the 
interest charges and instalments 
have been and will be paid from 
new foreign currency loans. Now 
that Uncle Sam and his sub- 
ordinates are hardening in their 
attitude towards non-aligned 
India, obviously more dollars 
can be had only on terms that 
would be derogatory to the 
honour and freedom of India. 

Misfortunes never come 
singly. The last two monsoons 
have failed resulting in acute 
famine in Bihar and UP, and 
to a lesser degree in many other 
States. This has meant a steep 
rise in foodgrain prices all over 
the country. And then big 
quantities of foodgrains have to 
be supplied to the famine- 
stricken people, as well as rationed 
and non-rationed areas. Even 
this serious crisis has failed to 
rouse the Central Government 
from its torpor to call for State 
trading in -cereals at least as 
was recommended by the Ashok 
Mehta Committee The Centre 
is not ashamed to go with a 
begging bowl round the world 
in search of food while big 
stocks are openly flaunted or 
secretly concealed by wholesale 
dealers. The Britishers were no 
socialists when they ordered 


monopoly State sale and purchase 
of cereals just to ward off a 
repetition of the ghastly tragedy 
that overtook Bengal when three 
million lives were lost in 1943. 


Nor has the Centre learnt 
anything from the example of the 
non-Congress Government: of 
Bengal, Bihar, etc. » which, not 
content with  proclaiming the 
policy of State trading in food- 
grains, have begun to unearth 
concealed stocks and vigorously 
procure foodgrains from big 
farmers and ricemills. Delhi’s 
eyes are just helplessly turned to 
America which is very intract- 
able to all appeals of humanity. 
Thus the pusillanimous Centre 
and deficit States must either pray 
to Heavens or submit to any 
slavish terms of Uncle Sam. 

We have also to face an in- 
ternal financial crisis. The revised 
Railway estimate for the year 
1966-67 shows a deficit of about 
Rs 15 crores and an overwhelm- 
ing deficit of Rs 350 crores is 
shown in the revised estimates of 
the general budget. There would 
be no room for more taxes which 
have nearly reached the saturation 
point. The gap cannot be filled 
by printing more currency notes 
as these only increase inflation 
and push up prices. Plenty of 
money is urgently required for 
famine relief as well as irrigation 
and power works. Any Govern- 
ment with a socialist conscience 
could have imposed a capital 
levy and nationalised Indian and 
foreign banks. But our capitalist- 
oriented Government dare not 
take any such bold measures. 
Nor can it out down drastically 
all the superfluous expenses that 
are incurred habitually on 
Government establishments and 
office-buildings. Whatever half- 
hearted measures are taken by 
the Government will bring it 
nearer its doom. 


The Alternative 


These salient features of the 
present situation suffice to bring 
out the magnitude of the overall 
crisis the like of which has never 
been faced before. The soft 
advice of our top capitalists and 
civil servants coupled with the 
blandishments of Western 
imperialists has landed us in 
this sorry plight. There are only 
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two paths open to us. One is the 
soft beaten track of leaning even 
more heavily on the shoulders 
of the Western imperialists to 
secure more foodgrains and for- 
eign loans. This would sound 


the death-knell-of our economic, . 


and, ultimately, our political 
freedom. For, let there be no 
mistake, even today Delhi 
feels so overwhelmed by the food- 
grains and dollar loans showered 
„on it by Washington that it 
dares not take any vital decision, 
economic or political, without its 
consent or approval. 


If we reject this path of sla- 
very, as we must, the other is 
Gandhiji’s path—hard and thorny 
—that alone can take us out of 
the, slough of despond to the 
smiling fields of freedom. I 
venture to state that the over- 
whelming majority of our people 
has rejected the base policy of 
the Congress by establishing non- 


“Congress Governments in a 
majority of States. It is also no 
accident that old Gandhian 


Congressmen have been placed 
at the helm of affairs in West 
Bengal and- Bihar. Such true 
Congressmen are blazing a new 
trail in association with socialists 
of various hues on the basis of a 
broad national programme ih their 
States. 


While these leaders are yet 
proving their mettle, we cannot 
but look for inspiration from 
Gandhij himself who led our 
millions in their fight for freedom 
from British slavery. His golden 
maxims as set out at the begin- 
ning ofthis articlecan light up 
our path through the dark 
forest in which we are lost today. 

His first command that rings 
down many decades is first to 
dedicate ourselves again to the 
service of the Motherland and 
to the attainment of true Swaraj 
including fiscal autonomy. Too 
long our rulers and their follo- 
wers have been accustomed 
to turn to the Western Govern- 
ments and their Indian parasites 
for soft guidance and quick 
prosperity. They must now turn 
their minds to Mother India and 
her millions who produce all 
food and wealth. Foreign food 
has depressed our agricultural 
production and foreign loans 
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have made us debtors and beg- 
gars. The nation must steel 
itself to shed its dependence on 
all foreign aid and must resolve 
to be self-reliant to its fullest 
capacity. No swaraj, economic 
or political, could ever be achiev- 
ed by grovelling continuously at 
the feet of any foreign masters. 
We must, therefore, begin with 
this mental revolution to cut the 
Gordian knot of our present 
deadlock. 


Definition of Swadeshi 


After correcting our mental 
focus, Gandhiji exhorts us to 
restrict ourselves to the exclusive 
use of articles made in India. 
This should be deemed the first 
step on our road to fiscal auto- 
nomy. Further, be it noted that 
Gandhiji defined as swadeshi only 
those articles which were made 
with Indian capital and Indian 
labour under Indian management. 
Therefore, unlike our Congress 
rulers, Gandhiji would rule out 
all the products manufactured by 
foreign companies in India as 
foreign articles. To follow 
Gandhiji, therefore, a mass move- 
ment should be started for boy- 
cotting the so-called “made in 
India" goods which often fill the 
coffers of foreign plutocrats at 
the expense of genuine swadeshi 
producers. This would also give 
us a power lever for fighting 
foreign vested interests out of 
our soil and clear the decks for 
an all-out campaign against 


imported fibres and cloth, luxuries. 


and varied goods which cost 


. valuable foreign exchange and 
‘demoralise our people. 


Gandhiji never laid down 
general principles without giving 
specific instructions to carry them 
out. So he exhorted his country- 
mento restrict themselves to 
the cloth produced in India as 


' sixty crores of rupees used to be 


spent in 1919 for importing 
foreign textiles. Today we are 
importing vast quantities of fo- 
réign foodgrains instead of cloth 
which we are exporting. And w> 
are spending many hundreds 
ofcrores of rüpees on these im- 
ports every year. We may be sure 
that Gandhiji would have resolu- 
tely puthis foot down on the 
slavery to foreign food almost at 
its very inception. With the area 


‘land and 


and resources that our country 
commands, we have^become the 
laughing stock of the world as 
we go about various countries in 
search of food. We cannot suffer 
this indignity any longer. The 
Government holds out the hope 
of self-sfficiency in food by 1971 
as it has done often before. But 
eventhe Government must, 
depend on the farm production 
in our land. Whatever the inten- 
tions of our rulers, the nation must 


-make an undying determination 
. to produce all our food in our smi- 


ling fields and turn its face against 
foreign foodgrains at any cost. 


Pompous Plans and Foreign Debts 


Wedded as Gandhiji was to 
fiscal autonomy, he would never 
have tolerated the accumulation 
of thousands of crores of rupees 
of foreign debts payable in foreign 
currencies to carry out. pompous 
plans and strengthen the private- 
owned industries in the country. 
He surely gives usa clarion call 
to end this new species of slavery 
which was not known in his days. 
National self-respect demands 
that we import only such machi- 
nery ascan be paid for in our 
currency or goods. No more 
foreign exchange debts but only 
foreign trade on equal terms as we: 
are having with the 'East Euro- 
pean countries. No more bankrupt 
plans and new-fangled industries 
atthe cost of our freedom and 
self-respect, 

All this amounts to nothing 
less than a peaceful war for eco- 
nomicJiberation. Our swaraj with- 
out swadeshi is an empty shell. 
It is the betrayal of swadeshi 
that has corroded the Congress 
organisation and the hearts of 
its leaders. Getting increasingly 
foreign-minded in the process of 
securing food aid from the forei- 
gners, they have ridden roughshod 
over the thoughts and feelings, 
the rights and demands of the 
people. They have wantonly - 
mortgaged the resources of the 
the revenues of the 
people to the foreigners for an 
incalculable number of years. 
They have sold their very soul to 
foreigners and become strangers 
o their countrymen. No 
wonder they have lost their 
power in a majority of States and 
are threatened with its loss,in 
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the remaining States and even 
at the Centre. 


Meanwhile, the people must 

. hasten to undo the mistakes com- 
mitted by the Congress rulers 

during the Jast twenty years and 
march forward on the Gandhian 
road of economic liberation to 
end the stranglehold. Let nobody 
doubt the efficacy of calling for a 
boycott of foreign foodgrains 

‘when there is a staggering deficit 
of agricultural resources in the 

country. Gandhiji did not wait 

for the establishment of more 

mills or for the production of 

sufficient Khaddar to proclaim 

the boycott of foreign cloth. Nor 

should we hesitate to call for the 
termination of foreign exchange 

loans even though the Govern- 

ment cannot be expected to change 
its policy overnight. But as Gan- 

dhiji often said such movements 

automatically bring their own 

reward, We have seen how an all- 
embracing national movement of 

boycotting and burning foreign 

cloth in the early twenties during 

the non-cooperation struggle, led 

to the opening of many textil 

mills providing sufficient cloth 

for the people. 


Effective Protest 


So we may bz sure that a 
proclamation of national protest 
and opposition against the use 
of American wheat would spell a 
progressive decrease in the im- 
ports of foreign foodgrains and 
simultaneously inspire our sturdy 
farmers to gird their loins for 
better production. Similarly, a 
ringing nation-wide call for 
rejecting new foreign loans and 
for damanding a moratorium on 
the o'd ones would progressively 
compel the Governmentto halt 
in its march to bankruptcy. Nor 
could the foreign imperialists fail 
totake note of the new wind 
blowing over our land and slow 
their offers of food and loans. 
Did not President Johnson order 
the C.LA. to stop its loans to 
educational institutions almost 
onthe morrow ofthe debate in 
Parliament? 

The anti-Congress movement 
that sweeps the land today poses 
agrave danger as well as golden 
opportunity. Uncle Sam and his 
friends of the Aid India Club note 
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inthe present political upsurge 
and confusion their opportunity 
for making a big dash for poking 
their dirty fingers in the Indian 
pie. The Western Powers have 
been getting progressively more 
aggressive in their approach to 
Tndia after the death of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. Not satisfied with the 
economic concessions wrung from 
the present Government for the 
inflow of American capital and 
with the imposition of devaluation 
on Indian economy, the U.S. 
Government has been mobilising 
its P.L. 480 counterpart funds to 
meddle with our elections and 
the C.I.A. to fishin these trou- 
bled waters. In the name of help- 
ing our Plans and Projects these 
foreigners are ferreting out in- 
formation on innumerable matters. 
If not checked immediately, these 
powers might soon dictate the 
choice of our ministers and their 
policies and even impose their 
will on the organisation of our 
Governments. Woe betide us if 
we do not check all these nefa- 
rious activities by cutting off the 
tentacles of their food and loans, 


The Last Chance 


On the other hand we have 
a unique opportunity of propa- 
gating the gospel of swadeshi 
when the majority of States are 
governed by non-Congress Gove- 
rnments manned by old Gandhian 
Congressmen and genuine socia- 
lists. The former are votaries of 
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the swadeshi cult and the latter 
are sworn anti-imperialists. Both 
can combine to give a big push 
to the boycott of foreign food and 
loans for the complete liberation 
of India. And the people who 
have rejected the Congress due to 
high prices and excessive taxation 
brought about by its pro-capitalist 
and pro-imperialist policies can be 
easily moved to fight for the 
country's liberation from the stra- 
nglehold of foreign powers. 

History has imposed this fight 
for freedom on us. We may shirk 
it to our lasting shame. It is 
now or never . But it must be 
clearly understood that this 
fight promises to be no bed of 
roses. Itwill entail sufferings and 
sacrifices on the nation but it 
will usher in an era of happines; 
and prosperity. Let us, therefore, 
resolve to fight for our freedom 
under the united leadership of all 
true democrats and socialists as 
we did before under Gandhiji's 
leadership. Our  labours and 
sacrifices will, as of yore, be 
crowned with success. 

Produce and Perish is the un- 
Spoken message of the Congress 
and the reactionaries. Turn your 
back on the imperialists, sacrifice, 
produce and prosper —is the 
message of the Gandhians and 
the socialists, 

This is the true voice of 
Gandhi—and of Mother India 
as well—which we may ignore at 
our peril. 
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Constitution and the Citizen 


M. C. SETALVAD 


The doyen of the Indian Bar, Sri Setalvad delivered the C. P. Ramaswamy Lecture in Madras 
on April 7. Below are given three extracts from this lecture, dealing with thre z important topics of 
great relevance today—Power of Amendment; Emergency Provisions and Preventive Detention. 


T Power of Amedment 


Wiews have been frequently 

expressed that Parliament 
has amended our Constitution 
far too often. I do not agree 
with this view. When we enacted 
this fundamental law in 1950 
we were launching ourselves on 
a great venture which, with our 
vast country, its enormous popula- 
tion and innumerable problems, 
was bound to encounter diffi- 
culties. Indeed I remember B.N. 
Rau, one of the principal archi- 
tects of our Constitution telling 
me that at one time it was in- 
tended to incorporate 
the Constitution a provision 
containing a power for its perio- 
dic revision. I think it was the 
duty - of those in charge 
of our affairs to face squarely 
the situations which arose and 
deal with them if necessary by 
altering the fundamental laws. 

Though doubts were expres- 
sed in the Constituent Assembly 
as to the wisdom in the circums- 
tances of our country of providing 
full compensation for acquisition 
of property made from the 
subject, the Constitution as fram- 
ed made adequate provisions for 
compensation for such acquisition. 
It provided that any law of acqui- 
sition of property should provide 
for compensation or for principles 
which would resultiin the award 
of compensation. Difficulties 
however soon arose in giving 
effect to these provisions. 

Some of the directives of 
State policy clearly pointed to 
. it being obligatory on the State 
to promote agrarian reform so 
that land may be of the owner- 
ship of the tiller and all inter- 
mediary interests be done away 
with. If the abolition of these 
intermediary interests was to 
carry compensation in the sense 
. of a full equivalent or the market 
value, agrarian reform would 
have been impossible of achieve- 
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into - 


ment. This led to constitutional 
amendments which in substance 
provided that certain species of 
acquisition were not to carty com- 
pensation and that in certain other 
kinds of acquisition the adequacy 
of compensation was not to be 


a matter to be decided by the, 
courts. The meaning of a part of ' 


these constitutional amendments 
is in debate. 

The courts appear to have 
taken an extreme view. They 
held, that as even after the am- 
endment the Constitution spoke 
of “compensation” which word 
had been previously interpreted 
by the courts as meaning a full 
equivalent and which interpreta- 
tion was well known to the leg- 
islatures, that word must even in 
the amended Constitution carry 
the meaning of a full equivalent. 
This view taken by the courts 
has created some difficulties for 
the State in the matter of making 
acquisitions in the public interest. 

In dealing with the citizens’ 
tights under the Constitution it 
would not be right to avoid a 
reference to the recent judgment 
delivered by a majority of six in 
a Bench constituted of eleven 
Judges of the Supreme Court 
being the whole strength of the 
court. In effect the majority has 
decided that Parliament cannot, 
acting under its powers to amend 
the -Constitution contained in 
Part XX of the Constitution, 
amend the Constitution so as to 
take away or abridge the funda- 
mental rights. The decision has 
been acclaimed in some quarters 
as a great victory for the liberty- 
loving citizen inasmuch as it has 
made the existing fundamental 
rights unalterable and perpetual. 
On the other hand great concern 
hàs been expessed in responsible 
quarters at this decision which has 
made a part of the Constitution 
rigid and unalterable even if the 
peoples’ elected representatives 
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‘in Parliament by a majority or. 


unanimously wished to alter it. 

By reason of the relevant 
constitutional provision the view 
expressed by the majority of 
six inthe case recently decided 
prevails ‘over the view expressed 
by thirteen other Judges of the 
Supreme Court including the five 
who have expressed the minority 
view in the present decision. 

It seems to have been felt 
that if the legislature were to be 
allowed a free hand in the matter 
of amending the Constitution in 
relation to fundamental rights it 
may in course of time wipe them 
out altogether. This approach— 
some Judges of the minority 
have called it the agrument of 
fear—seems to have influenced 
the majority decision. 

The majority decision does 
in a considerable measure appear 
to have been influenced by emo- 
tion rather than cold logic and 
legal principles. Novel legal theo- 
ries have been pressed into ser- 
vice. A well-accepted distinction 
between constitutional . powers 
and constituent powers and be- 
tween ordinary law and law made 
in the exercise of constituent po- 
wers has been discarded. A doc- 
trine borrowed from American 
jurisprudence! the doctrine of 
prospective overruling has been 
-accepted. 

The reasoning of the majority 
would make not only the Se- 
venteenth Amendment which was 
challenged invalid but would 
equally invalidate the First and 
the Fourth Amendments. Hold- 
ing those earlier amendments 
invalid would have created con- 


` 


_ fusion amounting almost to chaos ' 


inasmuch as millions of titles 
to property had come to be based 
on legislation the validity of which 
depended on those amendments. 
In this situation five of the learn- 
ed Judges of the majority up- 
héld the earlier amendments rely 
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ing on the doctrine of prospective 
overruling. One of the majority 
Judges however relied for this 
purpose on the doctrine of ac- 
quiescence. With the aid of these 


doctrines they upheld the validity ` 


of the Seventeenth Amendment it- 
self which was challenged before 


them. Thus :the very „issue 
for decision before them, the 
.validity of the Seventeenth 


Amendment was decided against 
the petitioners who have chal- 
lenged it. Yet it was declar- 
ed that hereafter the Court would 
regard all amendments of the 
Constitution made by Parliament 
‘taking away or abridging funda- 


mental rights to be invalid. One, 


would havethought that as soon 
as they had upheld the validity of 
the Seventeenth Amendment the 
point for determination had been 
decided and a declaration which 
could be operative only in the 
future would have no relevance. 
Indeed the majority would 
seem to have evolved a” new 
doctrine in laying down that it 
had the power to make the decla- 
ration as to future laws notwith- 
standing it having upheld the 
' validity of the law challenged 
- before them. - 

Are the fundamental rights 
enacted in 1950 to be sacrosanct 
for ever? Are not the peoples’ 
representatives assembled in Par- 
liament to be at liberty to alter 
them in the course of years as the 
exigencies of the body politic and 
‘society require? Is the judiciary 
entitled by putting the construc- 
tion it has put on the Constitu- 
tion to prevent the development 
of a nation in the manner chosen 
by its representatives? If funda- 
mental rights are paramount and 
sacrosanct why are not the other 
basic parts of the Constitution— 
our federal structure, our legisla- 
tive bodies, our judiciary—equally 
paramount and sacrosanct? Are 
these also to be above the reach 
of amendment? Is a nation in the 
dynamic course of its develop- 
ment to be tied down perpetually 
to a Constitution once framed by 
it? These and many other cognate 
questions arise as a result of the 

' majority judgment. 


Safety Valve 
As has been pointed out by 
one of the minority Judges: 
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“The power of amendment cons 
tained in .a written federal con- 
stitution is a safety valve, which 
to-a large extent provides for 
stable growth and makes violent 
revolution more or less unneces- 
sary. It has been said by text- 
book writers that power of am- 
endment though it allows for 
change also makes a constitution 
long-lived and stable and serves 
the needs of the people from time 
to time. If the power to 
amend is made too rigid, it 
loses its value as a safety-valve. 
The more rigid a constitution the 
more likely it is that-people would 
outgrow it and throw it over- 
board violently. -On the other 
hand if the Constitution is flexible 
(though it cannot be made too 
easy to modify it) the power of 
amendment provides for stability 
of the Constitution itself and for 
ordered progress of the nation. 
* * * * We would prefer to make 
it (the Constitution) flexible- so 
that it may endure for a long 
period of time and may if neces- 
sary be amended from time to 
time in accordance with the pro- 
gress in the ideas of the people 
for whom it is meant". 

Another learned Judge in 
the minority expressed himself 
thus: 

*A static system of laws is 
the worst tyranny that any Cons- 
titution can impose upon a coun- 
try. An  unamendable Con- 
stitution means that all reforms 
and progress are at a stand- 
still. If Parliament cannot amend 
Part IH of the Constitution even 
by recourse to Article 368, no 
other power can do so. There; 


.is no provision in the Constitu- 


tion for calling a convention 
for its revision or for submission 
of any proposal for amendment 
to the referendum. Even if power 
to.call a convention or to submit 
a proposal to the referendum 
be taken by amendment of 
Article 368, Part III would still 
remain unamendable on the as- 
sumption that a constitutional 
amendment is a law. Not even 
the unanimous vote of the 500 
million citizens or their representa- 
tives at a special convocation 
could amend Part III. The dead- 
lock could be resolved by revolu- 
tion only. Such a consequence was 
not intended by the framers of 


the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion is meant to endure”, 


Residuary Power 


How does the majority meet 
these difficult problems arising: 
from the decision reached by 


them? Five of the learned Judges 


of the majority seem to evade the 
question and vaguely suggest 
a referendum or a parliamentary 
law convening a Constituent As- 
sembly with powers to change 
the Constitution radically. One 
of the majority Judges is however 
more specific. He categorically 
holds that it will be open to 
Parliament to use its residuary 
power of legislation to constitute 
a Constituent Assembly. Such an 
Assembly will fully represent the 
sovereign nation and would be 
competent to take away the fetters 
on the powers of amendment sup- 
posed to have been put by Article 
13 (2) of the Constitution. 
One feels tempted to ask how 
a Parliament which could not 
make an amendment of the Con- 
stitution taking away or abridg- 
ing fundamental rights could 
yet by law constitute another 
body called a Constituent As- 
sembly with the express -power 
of taking away or abridging funda- 
mental rights. Parliament is call- 
ed: a constituted body and not 


„a constituent body. How could 


then this constituted body create 
a constituent body? ‘ 

The broad political aspect 
of the decision I have ventured 
to put before you is of very vital 
concern to all citizens. It is neces- 
sary and important to seek a way 
out of the situation that has been 
created. 

It may be that these are but 
temporary tensions which will. 
tend to ease after a time. In the 
past the Supreme Court has on 
occasions reconsidered its views 
and set itself right when it thought 
it was in error. The question of 
the extent of the power of amend- 
ment of the Constitution is bound 
to arise again before the co- 
untry very soon. It may well be 
that with its broad vision and keen 
judicial acumen to- which its 
numerous decisions in other mat- 
ters bear witness the Court will 
itself work out a solution which 
will not' bar the representatives 
of the people from leading the 
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the nation on its onward march of 
ordered progress and development. 


Emergency Powers 


OTWITHSTANDING prolonged, 

repeated and bitter criticisms 
by the press and the public 
the state of emergency proclaim- 
ed in October 1962 still continues. 
These suspended fundamental 
rights' have all these years been 
denied to the citizen. Moreover 
ihe suspension of these rights has 
enabled the State to enact legisla- 
tion which is void and to enforce 
it in many cases to the detriment 
of the citizen who is prevented 
from approaching the Courts for 
relief. This has been made pos- 
sible by the huge majority enjoyed 
by the ruling party all these years 
in Parliament. This stranglehold 
having been relaxed as a result 
of the recent elections the Central 
Executive has been forced to an- 
nounce its intention of revok- 
ing ihe grave emergency except 
in certain sensitive areas of the 
country. 

This prolonged use of the 
power of declaration of an emer- 
gency which has left Parliament, 
the State legislature and the Ex- 
ecutive free to act in disregard of 
certain fundamental rights has 
created a situation which re- 
quires deep and careful consi- 
deration by all thinking men. 
What needs to be evolved is 
some machinery in the Constitu- 
tion which would make such ir- 
responsible action by the excu- 
tive difficult or impossible in the 
future. It cannot of course be 
disputed that the declaration of 
a state of emergency must be a 
matter entirely for the executive. 

However, provisions can be 
introduced in the Constitution to 
enable Parliament or courts of 
law to review from time to time 
the declaration of emergency made 
by the execulive and determine 
whether the continuance of the 
declaration is justified. Constitu- 
tions ofa number of other countries 
which have Bills of Rights make 
no such provision as is to be found 
in our Constitution in regard to 
a declaration of grave emergency 
and the consequent suspension 
of fundamental rights. Courts of 
Jaw in those countries have had 
occasion when legislation was 
challenged before them to decide 
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whether the legislation was justi- 
fied by actually existing conditions 
of emergency. 

There is no reason why the 
highest court in India should 
not be entrusted with the duty 
when the occasion arises of re- 
aching a decision on a question 
so vital to the citizen inasmuch 
as it results in a virtual denial 
of his fundamental rights. 


Preventive Detention 


Wwe dealing with the right 
of personal freedom one can- 
not help referring to some con- 
stitutional provisions which are 
regarded by many asa blot on 
our Constitution. I am referring 
to the provisions relating to pre- 
ventive detention which curiously 
enough finda place in the chapter 
on Fundamental Rights. Critics 
of our Constitution have said 
that by enacting these provisions 
the Constitution has virtually 
denied to the citizen the impor- 
tant right of personal liberty. 

Though as a rule an opportun- 
ity is afforded to the person detain- 
ed by the executive to a kind 
of hearing by -an Advisory Body 
such detention is clearly a flagrant 
interference with the liberty of 
the subject who is deprived of 
it without a hearing and deter- 
mination by a judicial body. The 
Courts have on their part done 
their best to mitigate the rigour 
of these provisions. They have 
insisted that the letter of the con- 
stitutional provisions be strictly 
observed and that the detainee 
must except in certain cases be 
furnished the grounds of his 
detention so that he may have 
an opportunity to make a re- 
presentation to the Advisory 
Body or the executive. 

These however are mere pal- 
liatives and public opinion 
and the press have been very 
critical of the existence of such 
a power in the Constitution of 
a free country with a Bill of 
Rights. No doubt the reason for 
the presence of these provisions 
in the Consstitution is to be found 
in the troubled times in certain 
parts of the country which pre- 
ceded the birth of the Constitu- 
tion. In the circumstances it is 
not surprising that a substantial 
body of opinion in the country 
should take the view that the 


time has arrived for erasing these 
provisions from the Constitu- 
tion. It has been an accepted ma- 

xim that “save during a period of 
public emergency threatening the 

life of the nation, no person of 
sound mind shall be deprived of 
his liberty except upon a charge 

of a specific criminal offence and 

that preventive detention without 

tríal is contrary to the rule of. 
law". 

Soon after the Constitution 
the true meaning of this provi- 
sion came up for examination by 
the Supreme Court. The Court 
new to its task of interpreting the 
fundamental rights would seem 
to have put a very narrow con- 
struction on the provision. A 
majority of the Supreme Court 
went so far as to hold that the 
provision gave a guarantee only 
against a deprivation of life or 
personal liberty by the Executive 
without authority of law. In other 
words, the view expressed by 
the majority was that if a person 
was deprived of his life or per- 
sonal liberty by a law enacted by 
a legislature however drastic and 
unreasonable the law such de- 
privation will be lawful. The effect 
of the decision is to leave the 
legislature in India untrammelled 
in the matter of passing any legisla- 
tion affecting life or personal 
liberty excepting in respect of 
such aspects of personal liberty as 
were specifically dealt with in the 
various clauses to article 19 (1). 
The court seemed to have lost 
sight of the ugly aspect of what 
has been called leislative tyranny. 

However wide the connota- 
tion given to the words ‘personal 
liberty how would itavail the 
citizen if it was to be open to 
the legislature by any arbitrary 
or unreasonable law to deprive 
him of it? That subjection of per- 
sonal liberty to the tyranny of 
the legislature brought about by 
the early decision of the Supreme 
Court still remains. 

All lovers of personal liberty 
hope that the Supreme Court 
will at no distant date authorita- 
tively adopt this view. As the 
Jaw would seem to stand at pre- 
esent the precious rights of life 
and personal liberty though sa- 
feguarded against the vagaries 
of the executive are entirely at 
the mercy of the legislature. 
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Building on New F oundations 


Now that “the Hurlyburly’s 
done".and “the battle’s lost 
and won" the time has come to 
try to understand the situation 
that has developed in 
afler the fourth general election. 
"Since independence the popularity 
of the Congress has been on the 
decline. The reasons are many. 
What is more important, however, 
is that no clear-cut alternative 
has emerged. The anti-Congress 
vote has remained basically a 
negative vote. 

The recent elections have 
voted the Congress out of power 
in seven States, reduced its 
majority at the Centre and thrown 
out many. leaders of national 
standing. This all to the good. 
Yet no political party or group 
of like minded parties has emerged 
as a real challenge to the Con- 
gress on an all-India scale. It 
*would not be wrong to conclude 
that we have today reached the 
peak of the negative vote. The 
vast majority of the people have 
‘not yet made up their minds 
about any politica] party or 
group of parties. We are a 
cautious people. 

It is equally true that a certain 
amount of polarisation has 
definitely taken place in’ different 
parts of the country. Trends 
have begun to appear a little more 
sharply. This is an indication 
that we are slowly reaching 
adulthood as a nation. What is 
significant, however, is that on 
the national scale the Right 
wing parties have gained more 
than the Left. In some of the 
States coalition ^ governments 
have been formed of strange 
bedfellows: 

This was to some extent 
inevitable . Over the last twenty 
years the political activities of the 
Opposition parties have been 
basically guided by a negative 
attitude. Many theoretical 
formulations have been made, 
a few concrete programmes put 
forward, but the basic attitude 
has been that no advance is 
possible as long as the Congress 
is in power. 
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. difficult to participate 
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Politics has remained basically 
a middle class activity, the mass 
of the people being harnessed 
only for limited political objec- 
tives. As Rabindranath put it: 

“Considering one's own res- 
ponsibility as light and others' 
responsibilities -as heavy is not 
a legitimate moral code....If 
anger is the basis of our politi- 
cal activities, the excitement 
tends to become an end in itself, 
at the expense of the object to 


be achieved." 


This negative attitude 
been more-in evidence at election 
time. The campaign” has been 
basically a negative campaign, 
an anti-Congress campaign. This 
has been reflected in the negative 
anti-Congress vote. No clear- 
cut. mandate for a positive 
programme has been given by the 
people. Anger has indeed become 
and end in itself at the expense 
of the object to be achieved. 

This anger has led to a strange 
situation. The mandate of the 
electorate, if any, is for non- 
Congress governments, irrespec- 
tive of the programme and the 
ideologies of the political parties 


concerned. The parties too, 
even those those who had 
fought  bitterly against one 


another. had no other alternative 
but to combine and form govern- 
ments. If some found ~it 
in non- 
Congress governments, they had 
to declare that they would not 
obstruct their formation. Power- 
lustdid play a part but some 
political parties had no alter- 
native but to compromise their 
ideologies and principles at the 
behest of the people. 

This is the reality of the 
situation. Today there is no 
all-India political ^ leadership 
worth the name. "Ihe people 
are sovereign and are forcing 
their will on the political 
parties. Theoretically this . is 
ideal democracy. [n reality, 
tailing behind the people can 
be the beginning of the end of 
apolitical party, especially one 
with revolutionary claims. After 
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all, even in the most perfect 
democracy, a mature political 
leadership is necessary. People 
are not to beled like sheep, but 
they must certainly be given the 
opportunity to choose intelli- 
gently. A mature political, 
leadership may often differ with 
popular opinion, bow to popular 
will, but continue to educate the 
public by being with them and 
yet ahead of them, but certainly 
not behind them. 

Itis thisaspect of the situa- 


ton, a state of political flux, 
which causes concern. The 
opportunities are many. The 


contradictions can flower with- 
out inhibition and seek solution. 
The non-Congress Governments, 
with different political ideologies, 
have an opportunity to prove their 
worth as the future rulers of 
India. A new leadership can 
emerge. Insome of thc States 
the Ministcrs are men of experie- 
nce in their respective fields. 
Their roots among the peopleare 
still very strong. Instead of being 
victims of bureaucrats and 
technocrats they can use the 
expertise available inside and 
outside the government to for- 
mulate” policies, guide their 


. execution and really act as leaders 


of the pople. 

Faced with a major crisis, 
born of natural calamities, mal- 
£dministration, mistaken policies 
aud even sheer misgovernment, 
ic may be possible in some of. 
the States for governments, 
composed of different political 
parties, to come to some consen- 
sus, which may be more practical 
than rigid adherence to ideolo- 
gies. In States such as West 
Bengal Kerala and Madras, 
there are indications of massive 
political support, not merely 
behind the government as a 
whole, but even behind many of 
the Ministers. Some of them are 
national figures in their own 
States, irrespective of party 
affiliations, It is possible to 
mobilise popular support behind 
executive actions of these govern- 
ments, through the political par- 
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ties. Such indications are already 
evident. Many improvements 
can thus be carried out and 
many problems solved speedily 
and eilectively. 

In a way this diversity of the 
characters of the governments in 
the different States can be all for 
the good. It introduces an ele- 
ment of competition among 
themselves and between them 
and the Congress States. People 
can see for themselves and judge 
by results. At the same time a 
certain amount of mutual co- 
operation between the different 
State governments and between 
the States and the Centre can 
develop. Federalism can really 
come into its own. After all, 
every party, every government 
will be judged not only by its 
record inits State, but also by 
its attitude towards national 
questions and towards States 
governed by rival parties. An 
Opposition party in one State is 
the ruling party in another. This 
can bring about a higher sense cf 
responsibility everywhere. All 
this can lead to national integra- 
tion, speedier development, 
increased political activity and a 
wider and more intensive parti- 
cipation of the masses in the 
democratic process. Today it is 
true to say that India is ripe for 
a new experiment in democracy. 
On its success may depend not 
only the future of democracy in 
India, but in the Afro-Asian 
and the Latin-American countries 


as well. A socialist revolution 
through peaceful transition is 
nowa practical possibility in 
India. 


Pa 


New Metheds Needed 


It is good to be an optimist,. 
but One must be conscious that 
such a development will not be an 
easy one. All of us will have to 
unlearn many of our old theories 
and learn new ones. Many rigid 
attitudes have to be discarded 
for bold experimentation. New 
methods of political activities have 
to be evolved. There are many 
factors inherent in the present 
situation which militate against 
the possibility of the peaceful 
competition and co-operation 
envisaged above. Wise leadership 
alone can steer the nation 
through the present situation 
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fraught with 
dangers. 

There is no doubt that many 
contradictions will develop faster. 
Most of these will take an anta- 
gonistic character. These con- 
tradictions will not only be bet- 
ween different classes, but also 
between different classes and 
their own political representatives. 
It may be threoretically possible 
for a government composed of 
representatives of different clas- 
ses to confine class conflicts within 
certain bounds.  Ín practice 
different pulls and pressures of 
their followers can create situa- 
tions which may go beyond the 
limits set by their respective 
parties. Áfter all, today even the 
Communist Party seems to have 
lost its monolithic character. 
Indications of such contradictions 
are already there. One has only 
to read Sri B.T. Ranadive's 
article in People's Democracy 
criticising the policy statement 
of the Kerala Government. 


opportunities and 


Right-wing Gang-up 


The major contradiction 
represented by the Right and 
the Left forces in general is 
bound to grow more acute in the 
strictly political field of battle, 
with serious repercussions on all 
aspects of our national life. The 
struggle for power can easily 
dominate the politics of the next 
few years at the- expense of the 
immediate needs of the people. 
It may be a short-sighted attitude 
but it isa trend too . strong to 
be ignored. Indian big bour- 
geoisie is already anxiousto have 
a greater say in the running of 
the country and is not satisfied 
with more lobbies in  Parlia- 
ment. Events in Haryana and 
Rajasthan show that the Cong- 
ress has not learnt any lessons. 
There is no reason to belive that 
Patil and Atulya Ghosh and 
men of theirilk will sit back 
quietly. 

The Right-wing parties have 
a definite edge over the Left. 
They are fewer in number and 
realise that they have very big 
stakes. It is not impossible for 
them to act more and more 
closely with the dominant Right- 
wing within the Congress to 
consolidate their forces and cap- 
ture power at the Centre, even 


before the next General Election, 
by creating an artificial situation 
of an emergency. This is the real 
meaning of the “national govern- 
ment" proposed by that moder 
Kautilya, Rajaji. 

It will not just be a “coup”. 
The Indian bourgeoisie have been 
well trained by their erst-while 
rulers. The ground will be effc- 
tively prepared. Every effort will 
be made to undermine stability. 
in the few States with distinctly 
Left-oriented Governments. The 
Centre, the Congress States and 
those with Right-wing Govern- 
ments can refuse co-operation 
and even create inter-State con- 
flicts. Kerala can again be repea- 
ted. Labour unrests can be provo- 
ked. Old bureaucrats can sabo- 
tage progressive actions of the 
government. The Right-wing 
parties and the Congress in 
opposition can play the same 
game as the Left opposition had 
played in the past, with of 
course different sections of the 
public. Let us not forget that the 
Congress still has a fairly formdi- 
able mass base. j 


Ideological Flux 


Sucha development can lead 
to the emergence of a fascist type 
of government in the country, 
tied to the apron strings of 
American imperialism. Let us not 
forget either that American im- 
perialism and the CIA are already 
well entrenched in this country. 
This development is possible 
because politics is stilla middle 
class affair in India and the demo- 
cratic process has not really 
penetrated.the masses. The vola- 
tile middle classes, as we have 
seen again and again, are as easy ` 
to rouse to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm as to lead to the 
depths of frustration and anarchy. 
In a situation of ideological flux 
this is the greatest danger facing 
the country today. 

Like Kerala at one stage 
West Bengal seems to be a test 
case today. Kerala seems to have , 
been given up as a lost case. The , 
new West Bengal Ministry has 
the greatest chance of making 
a success of its job. This is where 
the battle is likely to be fought. 
The present labour] situation 
seems to display all theidangerous 
trends. British big business es- 
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pecially and the Indians too seem f 


to be anxious to provoke a situa- 
tion of instability. Already pani- 
' cky reports are being circulated in 
business circles outside West 
Bengal and the local news papers 
. are being accused of suppress- 
ing news. The storm is bound to 
grow, unless speedy remedial 
action is taken. 

The situation can be saved 
only through a consolidation of 
the socialist forces on‘a national 
scale. Popular pressure has forced 
united fronts of basically socialist 
forces in West Bengal, Kerala 
and Bihar. It is the duty of 
socialists all over the country 


to protect these Governments . 


‘and strengthen them. This can- 
not: be done merely by positive 
action within the States concerned, 
but through an all-India move- 
ment. From united front govern- 
ments we must rapidly move over 
to a united front of political 
parties and individuals interested 
in the socialist transform- 
ation of India and to united 
mobilisation of the masses not 
only within these States but 
all over the country. This today 
is the new form of combination 
of parliamentary activities with 
extra-parliamentary actions. 

The political parties participat- 
ing in these governments must 
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Industrial Development of 


At a recent New Delhi recep- 

tion to Malayalee M Ps in 
the new Parliament, some of them 
agitatedly referred to the lack 
of industrial development in 
Kerala. There is practically no 
difference of opinion on the 
subject. But when responsible 
Kerala leaders 
that theirs is the most back- 
ward and neglected State in 
India, it has to be pointed out 
that they are guided by emotion 
rather than by facts. 

There are many other States in 
the country that are more back- 
ward than Kerala. Rajasthan, 
Assam, Orissa and Jammu & 
Kashmir are examples. Failure 
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try to argue - 


not only popularise every pro- 
gressive step taken:by them, not 
only mobilise the masses in their 
‘support, not only create an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
their difficulties, but also assist 
in the execution. of progressive 
policies: by developing popular 
-initiative especially in the diversi- 
fied field of social welfare activi- 
ties. Government efforts in these 
fields must be strengthened by 
voluntary work organised and led 
by the political parties. 

These parties, functioning in 
other States and in  Parlia- 
ment, must popularise and defend 
the actions of their governments 
and show to the people of other 
States how people's problems 
can be successfully tackled by 
popular governments working 
in co-operation with the people 
and their mass organisations. 
They must also point out the 
limitations that exist in the pre- 
sent set-up inhibiting more ra- 
dical measures. Thus will develop 
a national sanction for progres- 
sive policies, further radicalisa- 
tion of the masses on a national 
scale, and their intelligent parti- 
cipation in the democratic process. 

At the same time the politi- 
cal parties in power must teach 
their followers in their own States 
not to be dizzy with success but 
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to understand this reality often 
leads to a tendency on the part 
of Kerala leaders to treat the 
problem in isolation from the 


context of Indian economic 
development. Rapid indus-. 
trialisation of Kerala is 


indissolubly connected with the 
problem of ending regional 
disparities in the country. So 
Kerala leaders have to join hands 
with leaders of public opinion 
in other backward States to 
bring about a sea-change in the 
outlook of our planners who 
are allergic to the problem of 
regional backwardness. 

Alook into the pattern of 
economic development in the 
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to develop a sense of responsibi- 
lity. Thus alone can they fight 
back provocation and attacks of 
reaction, and at the same 
time help their governments 
solve the problems they face. The 
best elements among the cadres 
and sympathisers must be mobi- 
lised to bring their expertise to 
the service of the government 
as a political duty. The trade 
unions have to teach their cadres 
to give -higher production and 
efficiency equal emphasis to the 
realisation of their legitimate 
demands. And this is the hardest 
task of all. Without higher prod- 
uction, without administrative 
efficiency, without active popular 
support, all efforts of the progres- 
sive non-Congress Governments 
will fail. Let us not forget that 
they have a very difficult task 
and we must help them to the 
utmost. 

This calls for new thinking, 
bold and determined action and 
devoted work as never before. 
Will the socialist and progres- 
sive forces in the country, whe- 
ther they belong to any political 
party or not, face up to this 
‘challenge and become an integral 
part of what Rabindranath called 
the “grandeur of building an 
enormous country like India in- 
to an independent éntity"? 


Kerala 


country will help to understand 
Kerala's problem’ better. The 
table on page 20 gives the 
percentage share of the different 
States in total productive capital, 
employment and value added in 
1957 and 1964 in all factories 
employing 50 or more workers 
with the aid of power or 100 or 
more workers without the aid 
of power. Statewise data for 
these’ States are not available 
for the period before 1957. 
Except Assam, where oil was 
struck, and Madya Pradesh and 
Orissa where the new State 
sector steel plants were installed, 
Punjab (including Haryana) is 
the only State which has improved 
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Percentage shares of the Statesin total productive capital, 





—— — 





employment and value added in 1957 and 1961 — 





Total Productive Employment Value added 
States capital 

1957 1964 1957 . 1964 1957 1964 
1. Andhra 3.59 3.88 371 5.04 227 295 
2. Assam 043 227 042 202 0.42 163 
3. Bihar 13.24 6.98 6.62 5.58 11.20 6.98 
- 4. Gujarat* 28.72 6.47 31.19 8.63 3391 7.97 

5. Jammu & Š 
Kashmir — 0.08 — 0.23 — 0.17 
6. Kerala 1.90 141 1.25 3.86 1.43 1.93 
7. Madhya Pradesh 3.01 8.38 3.00 390 2.33 3.18 
8. Madras 7.13 7.14 8.90 8.39 7.16 8.51 
9. Maharashtra — 17.29 — 19.83 — 25.62 
10. Mysore 4.28 4.24 3.60 4,25 3.33 4,27 
11. Orissa 1.30 5.95 1.04 1.62 0.91 1.98 
12. Punjab 2.26 4.93 2.14 3.53 2.00 3.42 
13. Rajasthan 1.3 1.94 1.31 1.71 0.75 1.20 
14. Uttar Pradesh 9.29 7.25 9.84 7.33 7.85 5.89 
15. West Bengal 21.41 19.65 25.15 22.00 23.73 22.39 
16. Delhi 1.31 1.33 1.67 1.69 2.01 1.67 

17. Other Union 

territories 0.07 0.21 0.04 0.39 0.11 024 
India 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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* For 1957, the figures refer to the old Bombay State. 


its share of productive capital 
during this period. The share 
of West Bengal and Bombay 
(Maharashtra and Gujarat taken 
together) has in fact fallen. A 
slight drop can also be observed 
in the case of Kerala. 

The relative Statewise share 
in the field of employment and 
value added follows almost the 
same pattern as productive 
capital. In Kerala, employ- 
ment share has gone up from 
1.25 per cant to 3.86 per cant and 
value added from 1.43 per cent 
to 1.93 per cent. 

The industrial map of the 
country shows that except for a 
few public sector projects that 
have come up here and there, 
almost all other new industries 
have been concentrated in the 
already better developed States. 
Due to many reasons, Bombay 
and Calcutta were the the main 
industrial centres in pre indepen- 
dent India. In the post-indep- 
dent era also, unfortunately, 
this continues to be so. 

This has happened because 
Indian planners have not taken 
into consideration the task of 
formulating efficient and con- 
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sistent criteria for industrial 
locations. Our location econo- 
mists are obsessed with the 
economics of scale,  deveop- 
ment of  infra-structure and 
social overhead capital. They 
are blind to recent trends in 
many industrially advanced 
countries. Faced with the 
problem of industrial concen- 
tration — and stagnation of 
regions in the country, they are 
Seriously taking to regional 
planning. 

Disparity in industrial 
development in India cannot be 
removed ina short period. But 
we can, to start with, clearly 
define what we mean by regional 
developement and accept it as a 
corner-stone of national policy. 
A 20-30 year time-limit must 
also be fixed to achieve this 
target. Every five-year plan 
should contain schemes which 
will ^ progressively diminish 
regional disparity without ham- 
pering overall national growth 
Industries themselves should be 
classified as local, regional zonal 
and national. It is towards 
this end that leaders of back- 
ward States should jointly work. 


.modern sense. 


But emphasis on the national 
perspective does not mean that 
local initiative and effort are 
secondary. The peculiarity of ' 
Kerala is that it has few indus- 
tries worth the name in the 
Cashew-proces- . 
sing, coir-making and tile and 
brick manufacture still form the 
“major” employment-giving indue 
stries in Kerala. These indus- . 
tries together employ nearly 72 
per sent of the industrial workers 
in the State. As a result, the 
average productivity per worker 
and his earnings remain very 
low. In respect of capital for- 
mation also, these industries 
contribute very little 

The objective of modern 
industrialization is tbree-fold— 
higher productivity of labour, 
accelerated capital formation and 
more employment. Setting up 
large plantsis not the only way 
to achieve X industrialization. 
Modernization and expansion of 
existing smaller industrial units 
and the establishment of new 
ones are also equally important. 

Kerala lacks ore and coal, 
which aré essentialfor the deve- 
lopment of heavy industries like 
steel plants. But the State is 
rich in power. With the comple- 
tion of major power scheme like 
the Sabrigiri and Idikki, it will 
have an abundance of cheap 
power. Kerala’s rich marine and 
forest resources are yet to be 
scientifically tapped. Along with 
these factors, the State hasa 
uniquely advantageous position 
in educated. manpower, the 
significance of which is still being 
ignored by our planners. It is 
onthe basis of these positive 
features that the industrlilization 


. of Kerala has to be planned 


The proposed shipbuilding 
yard at Cochin will give a big mo- 
ral and material impetus in this 
direction. Apart from the indus- 
trial activity ‘connected with 
shipbuilding, it will create condi- 
tions for the establishment of 
numerous ancillary industrial 
units inthe area. Apart from 
easing the unemployment posi- 
tion a little, this will set in motion 
a process of establishing modern 
industries in the Státe. 

The establishment ofan oil 
refinery near Cochin is a signifi- 


.cant development in recent years. 
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Swatantra, the Congress, and in 
most cases even the candidates of 
the Left parties also took up the 
cow issue and assured that they 
were all for a ban on cow slaugh- 
ter. Some of them now admit 
privately that 
announce this position more 
than once for retaining their 
position in the face of the rising 
tempo of thc Jan Sangh onslau- 
ght. The Swatantra rout at the 
hands of the Jan Sangh in its 
own stronghold in Bahraich 
district bears this out. Amidst 
the communal frenzy developed 
to a high pitch around cow, the 
natural choice of the electorate 
became the Jan Sangh, and inevi- 
tably the Swatantra or any other 
party or its candidate in most 
cases lagged far behind. While 
Jan Sangh campaigmed for the 
cow during the General Election 
now the field is left open. for 
professional criminal gangsters 
to reap the harvest. In the past 
too, the cow was at times used 


to step up communal attacks on” 


the minority population. A 
detailed study of one such episode 
would reveal the method of such 
an operation. 


Dreadful Insanity 


In February, 1964 one of the 
chief gangster leaders of the 
district (Basti), collected a large 
number of people and attacked 
a village named Pokharbhitwa, 
in broad daylight, looted the 
houses of two rich Muslims and 
set fire to 14 houses. At least 
four of these houses belonged to 
Hindus. It was common know- 
ledge that a rumour had been 
appread at least a week in advance 
by the leader of this criminal 
gang that a cow, which had been 
sold to a person of the village 
was not traceable. This was 
meant to suggest that the said cow 
‘had been slaughtered and hence 
an alibi was secured to justify 
a ‘reprisal’ by the Hindu fraternity. 
After having spread communal 
tension in the whole locality, 
this man went into attack for 
the simple purpose of looting the 
few rich Muslim houses of the 
village. They did loot the 
village with a vengeance, and 
committed many other crimes. 
The entire village fled away and 
the gang had a field day. Imme- 
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they had to: 


diately after the occurance, 
the news was spread that a 
Hindu-Muslim riot had taken 
place in the village on the issue of 
the slaughter of cow. 
time this “news” enveloped the 
whole district and also the adjoin- 
ing district of Gorakhpur. Many 
Muslim populated localities in 
the vicinity was struck by panic 
as a result of this vile propaganda. 
The day after, while the local 
press, looked askance for an 
authentic version of the incident 
by the district authorities, a news 
item was flashed in newspapers, 
with Gorakhpur dateline, that 
a communal riot had taken place. 
The unscrupulous correspondent 
reported the matter, very briefly 
and wanted people to believe 
that the village in question was in 
Gorakhpur district. But all this 
did not work at that time thanks 
to an alert press in the district 
and a  consciencious district 
administration. The Superin- 
tendent of Police did an exemp- 
lary job in rushing to the spot 
at the earliest, took stock of the 
situation and deployed his men 
at the heels of the fleeting gan- 
gsters. It may be recalled that at 
least two persons, both Hindus, 
had also died in this outrage. 
They were poor people who could 
not get their share inthe loot 
in the thick of the moment and 
therefore, had come to find 
something for themselves when 
the main band of gangsters had 
gone away. But these unlucky 
had to face a formidable situation 
because while they were inside 
a house trying to snatch some 
grain, the villagers, knowing that 
the gangsters had now left had 
returned and finding these two 
made a bee line for them thinking 
that they belonged to the criminal 
gang, and so both got killed. 


Timely Steps 


In view of the prevailing 
communal psychosis, the death 
of two Hindus could have sparked 
off a serious holocaust in the 
locality and the story of the 
cow slaughter together with the 
malicious propanganda would 
have endangered the security 
of large sections of Muslims. 
But all this did not happened. 
Police, thanks to able leadership 
and foresight of its young Super- 


In no : 


intendent, keptup the vigial. 
It is interesting to recall now that 
no sooner had the dacoity been 
committed, the criminals misled 
several political leadership of the 
district. The then deputy leader 
of the Jan Sangh group in the 
Assembly demanded a Govern- 
ment statement on this incident; 
in his motion he had alleged that 
some anti-social elements, along-, 
with some pro-Pakistanis had 
slaughtered a cow and also killed 
two Hindus, and that due to these 
atrocities, there was a wide 
spread feeling of insecurity ` 
among the Hindu population of 
the village. 

It is disgusting to find that 
when such sordid acts are exposed 
no political campaign spot- 
lighting the game of the criminals 
is attempted by democratic 
sections. In the case narrated 
above despite the timely action by 
the district administration, the 
the entire game was not exposed 
for political education of the 
people. They often underplay 
the danger of such operations 
as proper to lie low. 


Cow for Ulterior Purpose 


The cow is also introduced 
by unscrupulous persons 
to settle accounts with their 
adversaries, even in petty liti- 
gations and routine-village feuds. 
Last year a group of antisocial 
elements (belonging to the mino- 
rity communty), made an attempt 
to do away with their 
opposite number at one stroke. 
Both sides belonged to the same 
minority community, They were 
both engaged in a long drawn-out 
litigation. When one group found 
difficult to defeat the other through 
litigation with all its cumber- 
some processes, it thought of 
bringing in the cow. This group 
purchased a sickly cow and 
slaughtered it and threw the 
carcase in the neighbourhood of 
the village of its adversary and in 
a subtle way spread a rumour, 
attributing the slaughter of the 
poor animal to their opponents. 
They had nearly succeeded in the 
game but in the meantime the 
local unit of the Communist party 
sensed the trouble and saw through 
the game. Prompt intimation 
to the police headquarters at Basti 
and effective intervention in the 
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locality saved a catastrophe. 
This is a strange instance of the 
cow being used for ulterior pur- 
poses by a group of Muslims 
` against their Muslim counterparts. 


Predhan's Story 


There is yet another interesting 
incident along similar lines. 
This also pertains to Basti district. 
. In village Hardi, in Khalilabad 
* sub-division, the village Pradhan, 
again a Muslim gentlemen in- 
dulged in the same game to save 
his own skin. This fellow 
misappropriated the funds of the 
village panchayat and squandered 
a lot of public money meant for the 
construction of the school. 
Despite all the strenous efforts 
on the part-of the Block Develop- 
ment officer under whose charge 
this village panchayat functioned, 
the Pradhan did not account for 
the money and never submitted 
his records for scrutiny. Having 
a pull with a powerful Congress 
leader of the district he evaded 
all these attempts successsfully. 
The village has a sizeable muslim 
population. Many of the mem- 
bers of the village panchayat were 
also Muslims. "They also started 
a ceaseless campaign against the 
Pradhan and his accomplices, 
the former Hindu zamindars of the 
village. ^ Sensing trouble, the 
crafty Pradhan came down upon 
the Muslim population by re- 
sorting to the cow theme. He 
took advantage of his position 
and wrote to the Superintendent 
of Police that his co-relegionists 
in the village were habitual beef- 
eaters and slaughtered cows 
now and then, thus endangering 
the peace of the area by illegal 
action. He, therefore demanded 
urgent action. A senior 
police officer however made 
an enquiry in the allegations, 
which were proved utterly false, 
thanks to the rightousness of 
poor Hindu folks of the village. 
But the trouble forthe minority 
community did not end there. 
The Pradhan, made attempt 
after attempt to entangle them 
and thus to get rid of the opposi- 
tion for him. Once he had gone 
to the extent of planting a piece 
of buffalo meat in the neighbour- 
hood of the houses of the lead- 
ing Muslims but thanks to the 
vigilance of thelocal people, this 
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attempt too was foiled. 

In remote villages such oc- 
currances cannot be—reported 
within reasonable time to the 
proper authorities for effective 
action. There ‘is also an- 


other difficulty in regard to the. 


assessment of situation which 
leads to actual happenings. 
If, in the initial stages such a 
conspiracy is unearthed by people 
and the matter is also brought 
to the knowledge of authorities, 
at the best they would prefer to 
ignore it, unless there is something 
special about it which would 
make them shed their reluctance. 
But generally speaking such- 
reports of a situation developing 
are poot-pooted and often dis 
missed summarily. As such there 
are hardly any preventive measu- 
res which could be taken in 
advance by way of precautions 
for finally halting the process. 
Nobody knows whenthe  ad- 
ministration can be able to evolve 
such a measure. And in the 
present context of the cow being 
used as a sure weapon for per- 
petrating such heinous crimes 
prompt discretion becomes of 
great importance. 


Might be Startling 


At times there also might 
arisa piquant situations, as one 
which had once arisen in Mehda- 
wal town. In this case, a chopped 
off head of cattle was thrown 
inside the backyard of a house 
belonging to a well-to-do Muslim 
family. In the small hours of the 
morning one of the inmates of the 
house noticed the object. He 
ran into panic, But he was 
lucky enough to collect his com- 
posure and went around the town 
and invited a number of Hindu 
businessmen of the town along 
with the police. Everybody was 
convinced that the placing of the 
object was the job of some mis- 
creant and the matter ended. 
Under some other circumstances 
this might have sparked off the 
usual trouble resulting in the 
arson and loot of the house and 
injury to the inmates, endangering 
the minority community people 
in the locality. It might have 
spread to the whole town in a 
fullfled ged communal riot. In 
this case the misdeed was found 
out to be the job of an upper 


caste Hindu who had pressed 
into service one of his ‘halwahas’ 
to plant the object for settling 
accounts with his Muslim counter 
part, with whom he had some 
trouble over a patch of land. 

Then there is the question of 
large groups of people in full 
mob fury taking law in their own 


.hands, prompted by their re- 


i 


ligious sentiments, for avenging 
the sacred cow. Is there any 
way out of this situation? Even 
a ban on cow slaughter is hardly 
the answer. There is ban on 
cow slaughter in Uttar Pradesh 
for a long time but the multi- 
plicity of such tragic occurences . 
is on the increase. 


Behind The Screen 


An examination of the happen- 
ings of the recent past will reveal 
to any impartial observer that 
on the mere hearing the news of 
the killing of a cow by a Muslim, 
it is not the natural religious 
sentiment which is instanteneously 
roused. A mob frenzy is worked 
up instead through a virulent 
campaign to the highest pitch and 
enraged mob isthen led into a 
blind frenzy unleashing a com- 
mynal war. 

It is also worth nothing that 
very often the mobis organised 
on entirely baseless rumours by 
interested persons and by persons 
belonging to a political party, 
which has as its major plank 
the protection of cow. I have 
found many beefeaters even 
refusing to carry goat meat from 
one place to another for the 
obvious reason of being trapped 
and implicated. Many a time, 
such things have actually happen- 
ed. Nevertheless for the purpose 
of crime and  communalism, 
we are made to believe, as if 
the minority people have developed 
a cow killing mania, irrespective 
of the consequences. 

During the past three months, 
Basti district has witnessed at 
least three most tragic happenings, 
woven around the sacred cow 
and its progeny. This is besides 
the number- of over a dozen 
remours of cow slaughter in 
different parts of the district 
which were spread during this 
period,- but fortunately they did 
not spark off any large-scale 
disturbances as desired by their 
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motivators. The ‘modus op- 
erandi’ of all these abortive designs 
have always been purely poli- 
tical and criminal. 

In village Dupharia, under 
police station Itwa, more than 
three months ago when the elec- 
tion campaign was getting initial 
momentum, there was reported 
to be a corfrontation between 
-police and the Muslim in habi- 
tants of the village the issue was 
made outas over the same cow 
It was said that the Muslims went 
to the extent of slaughtering a 
cow and on the arrival of police, 
behaved in the most aggressive 
manner, so much so that they 
made the two constables their 
virtual captive, till the police in 
bigger force arrived alongwith 
the District Magistrate and others. 
This was followed by a reign of 
terror on these people. A big 
contigent of PAC jawans was 
stationed in the village and they 


naturally did what a police 
force under such circumstances 
blatantly does. About  ninety 


persons were arrested and the 
whole village was ransacked. The 
report given by other, was, 
however, different, According 
to their version, the villagers had 
kept policemen confined, to their 
quarters for the night, as they 
apprehended them to be gangs- 
ters .and wanted their bona fides 
to be verified in the following 
morning. They also sensed they 
were being implicated in some 
false case of a cow slaughter. 
Many do not doubt this version 
While a larger number of people 
do not feel inclined to give cre- 
dence to this theory, they roundly 
believe that the Muslims did 
slaughter a cow and what followed 
threafter was the usual outcome, 


which ^ resulted in the police 
excesses on an extraordinary 
nature. An authentic version 


was however not made available 
for the public or to press by the 
district administration. All 
this had happened before elcc- 
tions. It may not be out of 
context to elaborate the political 
meaning of this tragic event. It 
offered a real grist to communal 
propaganda and subsequently 
resulted in the overall triumph 
of Jan Sangh, which literally 
swept the polls in this entire 
region, by winning all the seats 
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in Domeriaganj tahsil for the 
Assembly, including the sure 
seat of the Swatantra leader, 
Sri Bhanupratap Singh, who was 
dislodged. by the Jan Sangh 
nominee from his own home 
constituency, Bhanvanur, from 
where he had been returned in 


.the last elections by a thumping . 


majority. His father lost to 
another Jan Sangh nominee from 
the adjoining Banganga seat. 
Another Swatantra candidate 
representing one of the biggest 
fedual houses, also lost to Jan 
Sangh nominee from the Do- 
meriaganj constituency. All 
the Congress stalwalts which 
included former Parliumently 
Secretary Sri Ram Kumar Shastri 
and a frontranker in the Con- 
gress party Qazi Jalil Abbasi also 
fost. The fact that all the Swa- 
tantra big wigs and Congress 
stalwarts lost to the Jan Sangh 
nominees, who were nonentities 
by all standards, goes to sub- 
stantiate one key point that 
this could come off only in the 
wake of the charged atmosphere 
in the wake of a hectic cow- 
campaign and the frenzy 
generated through Dupharia inci- 
dents. This incident was so 
meticulously exploited by the 
Jan Sangh people who are wizards 
in engineering in their own- 
chracteristic manner the com 
munal ruptures of this type to the 
best of their political advantage. 
They also masterminded their 
strategy, to consolidate their 
position after the tragedy. 
This is where the theory of 
the district administration has 
been erratic. They did not 
concieve the crux of this question 
and theirefore could not . take 
steps to prevent the political 
machination behind such 
outrageous moves, which were 
to follow as a logical corollary. 
This failure perhaps resulted 
in another orgy of the worst 
type, immediately after elections 
in the same Doemeriaganj Tahsil: 
during the night of March 8 and 
9, again arson and loot was let 
loose in villages Pipra and 
Jharawan. According to un- 


.Official reports 17 houses were 


burnt in village Pipra and eight 
in village Jharawan. Both are 
adjoining villages. Pipra village 
comprises of a few rich Muslim 
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story houses "were set on fire and 

bulk of the property was looted. 

According to the president of 

the district Muslim Majlis Musha- , 
warat the Joss to fhe property 

looted and destroyed came about 

Rs. two lakhs. 


About a` ‘week earlier in: 
Saltwa-Gopalpur, under police 
station Sonha again in Domeria- 
ganj Tahsil, - another incident 
took place around a missing ' 
bull. Saltwa is 11 miles ‘away 
from Basti town on Domeriaganj 
Road. It is also Block headquar- 
ters. On March 2, a band of 
about a thousand people collec- 
ted at the outskirts of the place 
and organised a raid of the main 
market. They selected’ three 
Muslim shops as their target 
Before- this open loot, a group 
of people had spread the rumour 
that a certain bull was missing 
and alleged that Muslims of the 
area had got it slaughtered. 
The said bull is said to have 
belonged to a local Mahant 
Baba Murlidhar; it is also said 
that when the thousand strong 


‘raiding Party set out for looting 


the Muslim shops because of the 
missing bull, the mahant came 
in their way and tried to desist 
them from indulging in this wild 
act,to which the mob did not 
pay any heed. It was real good 
fortune that beyond the loot of 
the three shops,nothing more 
happened that day. Now 
strange though it may appear 
it is believed in many quarters 
that the bull is still alive. hale 
and hearty. It is further learnt 
that Mahant Murlidhar had 
completely disowned the posses- 
sion and up keep of the bull. 
A case under Section 395 have 
been registered in behalf of the 
victims. Influential persons of 
the area including former zamin- 
dars are now resorting to the 
tactics of implicating their adver- 
saries in the dacoity; it may be 
noted that all these men are 
Hindus, and many innocent 
people, (of course Hindus) are 
being falsely implicated. A 
prominent socialist worker of the 
area told this correspondent, 
that being a Hindu he was also 
called upon to join the crusade, 
much earlier for avenging the 
(Continued on page 38) 
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AMERICA’S DEATH PROJECT 


Research on Chemical, Biological War 


ELINOR LANGER 


Biological warfare is the intentional use of living organisms or 
their toxic products to cause death, disability, or damage in man, 
animals, or plants. The target is man, either by causing his sick- 
ness or death, or through limitation of his food supplies or other 
agricultural resources. Man must wage a continuous fight to 
maintain and defend himself, his animals, and his plants in 
competition with insects and microorganisms. The object of 
BW is to overcome these efforts by deliberately distributing 
large numbers of organisms of native or foreign origin, or their 
toxic products, taking full advantage of the ability to utilise 
more effective methods of dissemination and unusual portals of 
entry. BW has been aptly described as public health in reverse— 
“Effects of Biological Wafare Agents," pamphlet published by ` 
US Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, July 1959. 


URING the fast 19 months, the 

University of Pennsylvania has 
from time to time been the un- 
happy object of national attention 
arising from disclosures that the 
university is conducting secret 
research for the Army and Air 
Force on chemical and biological 
weapons. In an intertiew with 
Science last fall one troubled 
university official complained 
that Penn's participation in CBW 
was being unfairly singled out. 
“There are a lot of people in this 
game," he said. He was right. 

The chemical and biological 
weapons program is one of the 
most secret of all US military 
efforts—not because it is the 
most important of our military 
R&D activities, but because the 
Pentagon believes it is the most 
easily misunderstood and because 
it provokes the most emotional 
distress and moral turbulence. 
Official secrecy makes a complete 
portrait of the CBW program 
difficult to construct. Rumors 
fly freely around the security wall 
that separates the “ins” from the 
“outs.” In some portions of the 
scientific community the Johnson 
administration’s “credibility gap” 
has taken its toll and there is 


readiness to believe that, every 


This is the first of the two 
articles published in the well- 
known American journal “Science” 
in its issue of Jauuary 13, 1967. 
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time some one in Vietnam sneezes, 
it is because the United States 
is distributing the germs. In the 
defense establishment the CBW 
program is represented as being 
some kind of cross between 
defensive preprations, on the one 
hand, and peaceful byproducts in 
preventive medicine, on the other. 

Defensive preparations are 
only one part of the program, for 
the United States is enagaged 
in a comprehensive and flourishing 
R&D effort in chemical and 
biological weapons. It involves 
non-military as well as military 
agencies, industry as well as the 
academic community, and it has 
received cooperation from some 
of the major scientific institutions 
of the United States. Stock- 
piles of chemical and biological 
weapons produced by this pro- 
gram provide a  far-ranging 
offensive capability. Further- 
more, U.S policy concerning the 
use ofchemical and biological 
weapons is ambiguous and con- 
tradictory, and is rendered even 
more so by the use of chemical 
weapons in Vietnam. 

The current CBW program is 
the product of decisions made 
and steps taken during the late 
1950's and early 1960's. Before 
that time the old-line Army 
Chemical Corps was regarded 
by the nuclear-age military 
establishment as custodian of a 
particulary controversial and 


probably useless emporium. The 
Chemical Corps had a message it 
had been repeating since World 
War I—that its wares were un- 
usually humane—but no one was 
buying. The Corps existed on 
budgetary dregs, usually around 
$ 35 million a year. Its most 
active support came from the 
Armed Forces Chemical As- 
sociation, a group of military 
and industrial executives sup- 
ported by chemical companies 
and “dedicated to scientific and 
industrial preparedness for the 
common defense in the fields of 
chemical, biological, radiological 
and related technology commonly 
referred to as chemicals”. The 
Corps felt continually threatened 
with the possibility that it would 
be abolished. 


In 1959 the Corps took matters 
into its own hands and went to the 
public with a full-scale publicity 
campaign known as “Operation 
blue skies.” It was a period of 
fascination with the possibility 


of  "'ncapacitaing" ^ weapons, 
particularly psychochemicals, 
and, putting aside its more 


lethal products, what the Chemical 
Corps  advertised—in articles, . 
speeches, lectures, symposia and 
Congressional appearances—was 
“war without death". Within a 


.Short time the Corps' hopes for 


expansion had won endorsements 
from a variety of outsiders, from 
the American Chemical Society 
to the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 


At the same time, the Kennedy 
administration came into office 
concerned about the military in- 
flexibility imposed by over- 
reliance on nuclear weapons. New 
Frontiersmen were interested in 
acquiring a morc versatile weapons 
“mix”. And they were especially 
interested in systems that, like 
CBW, seemed to offer particular 
promise in fighting limited wars. 
In the nuclear stalemate between 
the great powers, there began to 
be a reorientation in conceptions 
of how the US would conduct 
its war against smaller nations, 
and CBW was just one beneficiary 
of the reorientation. Fantasies 
about battles in which whole 
populations would fall asleep 
while being captured provided a 
comforting alternative to the 
known, stark destructiveness of 
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“nuclear weapons, and also helped 


to establish the appeal of CBW. 
The relative cheapness of .CBW 
systems played a role as’ well. 


By 1961 CBW had ceased to be oa 
and a comprehensive, a 


scorned, 


program for improving U.S 


capabilities was underway. ` In 
fiscal year 1961 the R & D budget `. 


for CBW for all three military 
sertices" was about $57 million. 
By 1964 it had risen to about 
$158 million, with the Army's 
share being about, $ 115 million. 


It is now roughly. at that level or - 


lightly lower. In 1961 only the 
"Army had.money for procure- 
ment—about $46 million. In 
fiscal year 1964 the Army received 
a little more than $117 million 
for procurement related to CBW; 
the Navy, $11 million; and the 
Air Force, $8.7 million. Procure- 


ment figures for | more 
recent years are — Classified. 
(These sums for procurement 


are additional to the amounts 
spentfor research and Seyelone 
ment.) 

In addition to these “annual 
budgets. there is a large standing 
capital ‘investment in CBW acti- 
vities. Fort Detrick alone, the 
centre of biological warfare re- 
search occupies 1300 acres of land 
near Frederick, Maryland, and 
"has a building ‘complex valued at 
$ 75,000,000. According to an 
employee-recruitment brochure, 
it has “one of the world’s 
largest animal farms" and its 
“facilities for conducting re- 
search with pathogenic organisms 
are among the most advanced in 
the world". 

Were. it not for two things, 
Detrick might pass as nothing 
more than the particularly well- 
endowed microbiological research 
center it advertises itself to be. 
Research on basic characteristics 
of microorganisms seeks the same 
knowledge and is carried on 
in the.same fashion whether the 
agency paying the bills-is Detrick 
or NIH. Some of the research 
undertaken has a defensive 
motivation—an effort to discover 
means of combatting biological 
weapons that might be used by an 
enemy. Some of the research 
js neutral —not susceptible to 
utilization by a weapons program 
at all. But much of the work 
inescapably has a special charac- 
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The Detrick. Research Program - 


Excerpts Fom Opportunities for Fusdeientat Research. a -Detrick | 


.püblicatiort issued in coneco oa the NAS-NRC Dem ick fellow- 
ship: brogram. - ur DES : uU : 


- Aefobiológy ^ 


Respiratory Infections: : OERE The: deis process’ in- laboron. 
animals exposed to aerosols of microorganisms: is. studied and 
characterized. Fundamental research is needed in the pathogenesis 
of disease in relation to (1) the particle size of the aerosol, . (2) tem- 
perature and other environmental conditions, and (3). the effects 
of immunization on respiratory infectivity. _ : 


Environmental Stress: Basic research is needed in relation to the 
responses of airborne microorganisms to environmental stresses 
such as temperature, relative humidity. drying, and solar radiations. 
Quantitative data on the effects of. these stresses are limited: In 
addition, very little is known of the fundamental mechanisms which 
determine the resistance or susceptibility of cells to their environment. 
Studies are contemplated in which microorganisms will be exposed 


| to natural sunlight, temperature and humidity ranges, etc.," and 


wherein the effects produced may be measured quantitatively. 


Biochemistry 


Biochemistry: Various fundamental aspects of the biochemii 
of microorganisms and bacterial products are being investigated. 
Some current problems are concerned with (1) the site and mode of 
action and the identification of the structure of an inhibitor of 
of mammalian oxidation produced by various species of micro- 
organisms, (2) the identification of the structural features of bacterial 
toxins required for biological activity including a study of reactive 
groups and the composition of partially degraded fragments, and 
(3) the effect of microrganisms on the metabolism of lymph tissue 
in vitro. 


Immunology 


Medical Entomology: This field involves basic research on the 
biology and rearing of medically important insects, the factors 
affecting infection of various arthropods and factors affecting trans- 
mission of microorganisms. Current problems consist of basic 
studies-of effects of rearing procedures for variotis insects on long- 
evity and fecundity; the effect of different environmental factom. on 
infection of insects and on virulence of microorganisms. 


My 


Plant Sciences 


Pathology: A broad research program on several plant diseases is 
in progress. Some areas currently under investigation include: 
factors of environment (host plant and pathogen) which affect spore 
germination, germ tube penetration, establishment of infection, 
disease symptom expression, sporulation, viability retention, re- 
sistance to infection. "These and other problems of interest extend 


| into fields of irradiation biology, physiology and genetics. 


Physiology: Excellent opportunities exist for research on growth 
regulators, herbicides, defoliants, and problems of absorption of 
chemicals. Basic research is needed on the uptake. translocation, 
mode -of action, structure versus activity relationships, and the 
function of surfactant compounds in herbicidal formulations. ' 
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ter, an inverted quality like that ` 


of medicine turned inside out. 
It consists in part, for example, 
„of efforts to breed into. pathogenic 


organisms precisely the character- . 


istics—such aè resistance ~~ tQ 
antibiotics—that medical , re- 
searchers would like to see eradi- 
cated. Inthe context of biological 


warfare even life-saving techniques : 


such as immuhization take on a 

. strange aspect: immunity among 
one’s own, population and troops 
is a prerequisite to the initiation 
of disease by our own forces, 
as well as a precaution against its 
initiation’ by others. Some 
diseases, are currently excluded 
from active consideration . as 
BW agents chiefly because no 
vaccines against them have yet 
been developed. i 


‘A second factor separating 
Detrick from other research 
centers is the restraint placed 
on its researchers. Detrick’s 
scientific staff consists of 120 
Ph.D's, 100 M.S.'s, 320 BS.’s, 34 
D.V.M.’s. and 14 M.D.’s. 
Only about 15 percent of their 
findings are published through 
conventional scientific channels; 
the rest become part of a secret 
literature managed by the De- 
partment of Defence and available 
to other government agencies and 
contractors on a “need to know” 
basis. 

While nothing is published that 
would indicate the relative degree 
of military interest in, or effort on, 
a particular agent. Detrick 
scientists do report in open litera- 
ture on subjects such as instances 
of laboratory-induced or accident- 
ally acquired infection, immuni- 
zation, therapy, routes of infection 
in man and animals, and various 
experimental techniques. From 
these papers and from other 
sources it is possib'e to surmise 
a good deal about the Detrick 
research program. 

Diseases that are at least the 
objects of considerable research 
and that appear to be among 
those regarded ag potential BW 
agents include: bacterial disease— 
anthrax, ‘dysentery, brucellosis, 
glanders, plague, and tularemia: 


rickettisal dieseases—Q-fever 
and Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, viral  diseases—dengue 


fever, several types of encepha- 
litis, —psittacosis, and yellow 
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fever; a fungal disease,  co- 
ccidioidomycosis; and botu- 
lism ‘toxin. . 

In recent years . a — good, 
deal of attention has been 


focused on plant diseases also. 


Recently ‘the: Army's' Distingu- 


ished Service Medal, fhe highest ' 
“award the Army gives to civilians ~ 


was awarded to a Dertick research- 
er for her contribution to develop- 
ment of a rice blast fungus, a 
disease that in its natural form 
has repeatedly damaged Asian 
rice crops. 

To make the jump from nat- 
urally occurring organisms to 
usable weapons, biological agents 
must posses certain characteristics: 
they must be highly infectious; 
they must be able to maintain 
viability and virulence during 
production, storage, transpor- 
tation, and dissemination; they 
must be sturdy enough to with- 
stand injury during dissemination 
and have a minimum decay rate; 
and they must be capable of 
being produced on a militarily: 
significant scale. Judged from 
what has surfaced, a substantial 
portion of fundamental research 
at Detrick has been devoted to 
development of these characteris- 
tics in the organisms producing 
the diseases listed. 

Detrick is also more or less 
the home of the science of 
aerobiology—the study of air- 
borne infection—an area of much 
interest to researchers studying 
dissemination of disease, whether 
their interests are causative or 
curative. Aerobiology is of 
particular relevance to biological 
warfare, however, because the 
idea of disseminating infectious 
agents by aerosols—suspension 


.of small particles in the air— 


seems to be displacing earlier 
notions about how to transmit 
disease. Conventional images 
of biological warfare—the covert 
“man with the suitcase" or the 
poisoning of water supplies and 
ventilation systems—seem to 
have been discarded, partly 
because the number of people 
who could be subjected to in- 
fection at any one time is too 
smal. ^ j 
Two out of the three times 
Detrick has emerged to partici- 
pate in a conventional way in 
the affairs of the scientific com- 


munily, it has cosponsored con- 
ferences on airborne infection. 
(Its intellectual debut was a 
1959 symposium on “Nonspecific 
resistance to infection,” held in 
collaboration with the American 


` Institute of Biological Sciences), 
. The first “Conference on airborne 


infection,” held in Miami Beach 
in December 1960, was supported 


' jointly by Detrick and the Na- 


tional Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Disesases (NIAID), 
of the National Institutes of 
Health, and sponsored by the 
National Academy of Sciences. 
Detrick papers included “Via- 
bility and infectivity of micro- 
organisms in experimental air- 
borne infection," “Techniques’ 
of aerosol  formtion," and 
"Airborne Q fever." 

Detrick's third meeting was 
the second International Con- 
ference on Aerobiology, held 
in Chicago last March and spon- 
sored jointly with the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, a Detrick 
contractor. Papers by Detrick 
researchers included "Antibiotic 
prophylaxis and therapy of 
airborne tularemia,” “Physical ' 
and chemical stresses of aerosoli- 
zation;" “Infection of pegions 
by airborne Venezuelan equine 
encephalitis virus; and “Att- . 
enuation of aerosolized yellow 
fever virus after passage in cell 
culture.” Two papers reflected 
collaboration between Fort De- 
trick and NIAID: “Effect of 
route of inoculation on experi- 
mental respiratory viral disease 
and evidence for airborne trans- 
mission" and Assessment of 
experimental and natural viral 
aerosols.” A cooperative pro- 
ject between Detrick and the 
University of Maryland Medical 
School was a study of “Aerogenic 
immunization of man with live - 
tularemia vaccine.” A researcher 
at Ohio State “University College 
of Medicine, supported by a 
Detrick grant, reported on “Aero- 
sol infection of monkeys with 
Rickettsia rickettsii,” the organism 
that causes Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. Detrick, the 
University of Anizona, and the 
Public Health Service all cooperat- 
ed in a study of *Experimental 
epidemiology of *'Coccidioido- 
mycosis” an infectious -fungal 
disease. 
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The Public Health Service 
has also cooperated with Detrick 
in other ways. In 1960, for 
example, the PHS received more 
than § 380,000 in funds transferred 
{rom the Army Chemical Corps, 
and, according to a PHS spokes- 
man, annual transfers of funds 
measure only a fraction of the 
real cooperation between the two 
agencies. The PHS says that it 
does not take Army money to 
conduct research that it would not 
otherwise undertake, but only 
to bolster ongoing projects in 
fields in which it has an indepen- 
dent interest, Its policy is that 
none of the research results 
obtained in collaborative pro- 
jects may be classified. However, 
the subject matter of an Army- 
PHS transfer of funds cannot 
always be discussed because— 
even though it may concern an 
area in which the PHS is studying 
openly—the mere fact of military 
interest in it may be classified. 

Apart from the transfer of 
funds, there is active liaison bet- 
ween the two agencies—communi- 
cation on several levels, and 
efforts on both sides to avoid 
duplication and the PHS has 
also cooperated with Detrick by 
delaying required reporting to 
international health authorities 
of quarantinable diseases occurr- 
ing at Fort Detrick. One such 
instance took place on 1 Septem- 
ber 1959 when a 22-year-old 
enlisted technician named Ralph 
Powell became ill with pneumonic 
plague. The following day 
Detrick informed the Frederick 
Country Health Officer, and-on 
the second day informed the 
Public Health Service. Its memo 
to the PHS, classified — sceret, 
stated that *no press release has 
been made or is contemplated by 
any DOD agency, unless death 
occurs. In such a case, the 
cause of death would not be 
announced." Powell recovered, 
the report was downgraded to 
“for official use only," and on 6 


November the PHS reported the . 


case. lf the PHS is assured that 
no epidemic hazard exists, it 
allows the military's declaration 
of “national security" to take 
precedence- over its international 
obligations. 

Another source of advice for 
the biological warfare effort is 
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' research 


the national Academy of Sciences. 
In addition to occasional for- 
mation of special groups to 
consider particular problems 
the NAS has for several years 
sponsored a'program of post- 
doctoral “Resident research 
associateships" designed in part 
to help bring talent into Detrick. 
The fellowships are; supported by 
Detrick for research at its labora- 
tories, but candidates are screened 
by%the Academy. Appointees, 
who must be investigated and 
cleared, are subsequently permitted 
to describe themselves as having 
received an NAS-NRC fellowship, 

Additional intellectual assis- 
tance for Detrick comes from the 
American Society for  Micro- 
biology, which maintains a 
permanent Detrick advisory 
committee. In 1966 the President 
of the ASM was Riley D. House- 
wright, scientific director of Fort 
Detrick. Detrick also uses the 
part-time consulting services of 
a number of individual researchers 
drawn largely from the academic 
community. 


A Million Dollar Secret 


A number of universities and 
institutes also have 
come into the CBW constellation. 
The terms of the research spon- 
sored by Detrick or by its chemi- 
cal-weapons counterpart, the 
research laboratories of Edge- 
wood Arsenal, vary. Some of 
it is secret, some open. Some of 
it amounts to support for basic 
microbiological research in which 
Detrick and university-based 
investigators happen to have 
simultaneous interest; some is 
closer to a straight purchase of 
manpower for a particular task. 
The scale and magnitude of uni- 
versity-based CBW research is 
also variable, “occasionally runn- 
ing—as at Penn —into large 
projects but most-often consisting 
of a few researchers together with 
perhaps a handful of graduate 
students. 

Between 1955 and 1963, as 
an example of one end of the 
spectrum, John Hopkins received 
over $1 million for work described 
as "studies of actual or potential 
injuries or illnesses, studies on 
diseases of potential BW signi- 
ficance, and evaluation of certain 
clinical and immunological 


responses to certain toxoids and 
vaccines.” Hopkins reports 
that its work, which is continuing 
at a reduced level, produced no 
results published in open literature: 
At the other end of the spectrum 
is the Duke University Medical 
Center, where_researchers have 
been working since 1958 -to 
develop: a vaccine against 
Coccidioides immitis and have 
made several contributions to, 
professional journals. Some of 
the CBW work, such as that 
performed. in the late 1950’s at 
Stanford University, is strictly 
classified; or , like that done at 
at Brooklyn College, the New 
York Botanical Gardens, and the 
Midwest Research Institute, at 
least does not contribute to open 
literature. Most of the research 
seems to occupy an ambiguous 
middie ground where at least 
some fraction of the results may be 
publishable, but only with cleara- 
nces, releases, and so forth from the 
Department of Defense, Among 
the institutions where researchers - 
recently performed or are now 
performing work in this cate- 
gory are the Southern Research 
Institute, the University of Mary- 
land, the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, and Hahnemann 
Medical College. 

Another group of institu- 
tions has done or is doing re- 
search, supported by the CBW 
program, that is not classified; 
it includes the universities of 
Chicago, Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Texas, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and M.I.T. 

Cooperation, including joint 
support of graduate students, 
seems particularly flourishing bet- 
ween Detrick and universities in 
the Washington area, such as 
the University of Maryland and 
George Washington University. 
GW had Detrick contracts to- 
talling $1,202,000 in 1960, and 
from 1952 to 1959 it conducted 
& comprehensive research pro- 
gram relating to the “physical 
and biophysical factors incident 
to the explosive dissemination 
of biological aerosols." The an- 
nual report of the dean of spon- 
sored research for 1959 reported 
“phenomenal success improving 
the efficiency of dissemination of 
liquids” and noted that, “While it 

(Continued on page 36) 
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‘SPOTLIGHT ON WEST. BENGAL - - 


Tasks Before. The United Front 


4 


T™. United Front Ministry of 

West Bengal has been func- 
tioning for more than a month 
now. A ‘Super Cabinet’? has 
also come -into being to guide 
the Cabinef. It may not be im- 
proper to attempt a stock-taking 
of what thé United Front could 
‘and could not do during its first 
30 days’ existence. 

The Ministry has. given an 
outline of its food ‘policy. Ra- 
tioning will continue to be in 
force in the areas already covered 
by it. The price of rice supplied 
through ration shops will not be 
increased. Levy and cordoning 
have been abolished and the 
price, of paddy to be purchased 
from the producers will be in- 
creased by five rupees per maund 
which is expected to induce the 
farmers to sell their produce to 
the Food Corporation. 


. About land reforms the 
Minister Concerned has said that 
the Government will immediately 
distribute to landless labourers 
the lands that vested in the 
Government consequent upon the 
passing of the Zamindary 
Abolition and the Celing Acts. 
An amendment moved by a Cong- 
gress member seeking to stop 
‘eviction of bargadars has been 
accepted. 

About the working class, 
prompt arbitration and concilia- 
tion of industrial disputes has 
been decided upon. Unilateral 
retrenchment and - lay-off with- 
out reference to Government 
will not be allowed and police 
interference in the just struggles 
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and democratic movements of 


the workers will be stopped. 
After the assumption of office 
by the United Front, working 
class movement got a spurt. 
Workers began to agitate for 
quick redress of their long-stand- 
ing grievances. Stay-in strikes, 
*gherao' etc., took place on 
large'scale.. In some cases where 
the situation threatened to be 
serious, the police had to inter- 
vene or the Labour Minister and: 
other Ministers had to rush 
to ‘free’ the ‘imprisoned’ officers. 
Other steps already taken in- 
clude reinstatement of retrench- 
ed or suspended State Transport 
employees, abolition of the Se- 
curity Act and withdrawal of 
prohibitory orders under Section 
114 Cr. P.C. in Calcutta except 
around the Government House 
and the Writers’ Building. 
The interim budget for the 
next four months had been drawn 
up, by the outgoing Ministry 
and had to be presented by the 
United Front Ministry for lack 
of time. It will take some time 
to prepare and present the new 
budget. Since budget reflects the 
policies of a Government we will 
have to wait for the real budget 
to see what policies the new Go- 
vernment intends to pursue. 
Meanwhile, problems of law 
and order are being created on 
a large scale, ranging from in- 
dustrial relations to transport. 
The Hindu-Sikh communal flare- 
up late last month almost jeo- 
pardized the Government. Pur- 
saaal to their decision not to 


use the police, the Ministers had 
to rush to trouble spots for main- 
taining peace. In some cases their 
efforts met with success. 

But the Ministers cannot aff- 
ord for long to run here and there, 
particularly when the other side , 
is bent on creating problems of 


law and order to embarrass 
and unseat the Government. 
Actually, it became necessary 


not only to use the police and 
resort to lathi-charge, teargassing 
and firing, but ultimately the Army 
nd also to be called out. 
opponents were, visibly 
ded " No doubt their aim, is 
to make the hands ofthe present 
Government blood-stained like 
its Congress predecessor. Calling 
the Army paves the way for direct 
Central interference and amounts 
to an admission that the situa- 
tion had gone beyond the control 
of the civil Government. It is 
a beginning but may not be the 
„end. It may bring grist to the 
‘mills of those who want imposi- 
tion .of the President's rule. 
One need not'be over-com- 
placent of the fact that the tro- 
ubles could be put down in three 
or four hours, It is a moot ques- 
tion how far the discomfiture 
‘ of the trouble-makers is due to 
the efforts of the police, the Army _ 
and the Ministers and how far 
to the resistance put up by the 
conscious citizens of Calcutta. 
Their sense of responsibility was 
the main factor for quick re- 
storation of peace. Taken com-. 
pletely by surprise, the Mnistry 
might not perhaps have given 
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a better account of itself, but 
its helplessness was apparent 
to the people. In face of unwar- 
ranted official and non-official 
interference coming from the 
Punjab and Delhi, the Miaistry 
was unable to give stern warning 
to  mischiefmongers or arrest 
communal leaders. 


Utilising People's Strength 


What are the forces the Mini- 
stry will-have to bank upon to 
bring the miscreants to book and 
root out the evil at its source? 
Dependence on the police and 
the Army will be a suicidal course 
and pave the way for Police-or 
Military-Raj. To the extent the 
UF Government and its con- 
stituent parties are able to or- 
ganize the people—the awakened, 
cooperating and powerful people 
that had spontaneously come 
forward to smash the trouble- 
makers and restore peace—will 
their hands be strengthened and 
their voice firm and confident. 

Unfortunately, however, nei- 
ther the Front nor its Ministry 
seems to be paying sufficient 
attention to this aspect. Clear 
and unambiguous policy state- 
ments to this end have not been 
forthcoming. Some of the vital 
tasks about which little or noth- 
ing has been done so far are poin- 
ted out below. 

(1) The main bulwark of the 
Ministry are the common people— 
the workers, peasants, employees, 
students and youth —and the 
main task is to better their lot. 
Their rights and duties in the 
changed situation have to be 
unambiguously clarified to them. 

(2) Central working class 
organizations like the BPTUC, 
UTUC, HMS, BPNTUC etc., 
have not yet held general con- 
ferences or even meetings of their 
central committees to assess the 
post election situation and for- 
-mulate new programmes and 
modes of action. These or- 
ganizations are committed to 
supporting the UF Govern- 
ment but one wonders why they 
have not yet charted their r dis 
operandi and instructed — their 
affiliates. 

(3) So long the workers were 
divided between different central 
organizations and engaged in 
mutual rivalries that weakened 
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themselves. Today, however, 
when all central trade union 
bodies —even the BPNTUC— 
are behind the Government, why 
are they not joining hands in the 
field of work and taking steps to 
form a united front of the working 
class? The workers should be 
the principal weapon and strength 
of the Ministry. But one looks 
in vain for unity of the working 
class and its organizations, Ra- 
ther, there is still an under- 
current of rivalry and inner 
conflict. It is time they began 
holding conferences of their re- 


spective “bodies—either jointly 
or severally. 
In the face of the recent 


challenge of the Calcutta Tram- 
ways Company no call has gone 
tothe tramway workers’ unions, 
nor have any joint meetings been 
held. All that has been done is 
to issue an appeal an that too 
not on behalf of the workers’ 
unions but that of the United 
Front, urging the travelling public 
not to pay enhanced fares and 
the conductors not to insist on 
payment of the  samé. Fare 
increase has been temporarily 
stayed by an injunction of the 
Calcutta High Court. If, how- 
ever, the Court finds the increase 
to be in order, what does the 
United Front propose to do? 
In the absence of a clear pro- 
gramme, the situation may 
deteriorate into a law and order 
problem resulting from  police- 
passenger clashes. It is time 
fundamental questions involving 
the nationalization of the CTC 
and vesting its management in 
a body consisting of the represen- 
tatives of the workers, passengers 
and the Government were gone 
into-and widely discussed. 

(5) The  gravest crisis is 
brewing in the engineering in- 
dustry. Here again, neither 
the Engineering Workers’ Fede- 
ration nor its Executive Committee 
has so far met to devise ways 
and means to combat it. If the 
working class organizations fail 
in this essential task at this 
critical juncture, what is the 
utility of their existence? 

(6) Most Ministers belong to 
parties claiming to be represen- 
tatives of the working class. 
When these parties were out of 
power, strike was their principal 


weapon. Now that they are in 
power they cannot use it. But 
the strategy and tactics in the 
changed situation have not been 
clearly chalked out nor have the 
workers unions and other ‘mass 
organizations been given clear 
directives. i 

(7) Meetings and conferences 
of office employees’ associations 
which influence the middle class 
—have not been organized on a 
large scale. 

(8) What about peasant 
conferences and peasant organiza- 
tions? Without these will it be 
possible to implement the direc- 
tives of agrarian revolution 
issued from the Assembly? The 
Land and Land revenue Minister 
announced there would be no 
police intereference and the 
bargadars would be free to win 
their share. But before he said 
so he should have realized this 
was no mere legal problem. 
Even during the Congress regime 
anti-eviction legislations were 
passed but objectively they helped 
only to deprive thousands of 
bargadars of their rights. The 
real problem is to enforce the 
law. Not even the best law can 
be enforced only by dint of its 
legal sanction. The real sanction 
is the struggle of the masses 
which requires organization and 
leadership. 


To try to prove that the 
Ministry is more radical than 
the Congress in the matter of 
agrarian reforms, without ful- 
filling the twin pre-requisites of 
organization and leadership is 
to fall unwittingly into the enemy’s 
trap. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that the Congress will 
always try to create problems 
of law and order soas to even- 
tually invoke the President's 
rule. The vested interests are 
already conspring for it. Every 
step should, therefore, be calcu- 
lated and measured. 

Other wise, as the ultimate 
resort, the police will have to be 
sent, not only to the working 
class areas but, in thelong run, 
to the rural areas as well. Reac- 
tionaries and the vested interests— 
both indigenous and foreign— 
believe they can topple the 
Ministry if sufficient harassment 
and embarrassment can be 
caused. 
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Saklateala On Indian National Movement 
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F the very few Indians 
‘who exerted some kind of 
influence in British politics, 


Sapuriji Saklatvala was the top- 
most. He was the sole Indian, 
representing British working 
class in British Parliament in the 
twenties. He was a popular 
figure in the working class move- 
ment of Britain and he stood as 
a symbol of international work- 
ing class unity. 

Besides being an ardent cham- 
pion of working class, he was also 
consistent fighter for indepen- 
dence of India and other enslaved 
nations of the world in British 
Parliament. For this glorious 
role of. championing the cause of 
the colonial people he earned 
the wrath of the imperialists and 
the title of *consistent enemy of 
the Union Jack". He had brou- 
ght the woes and sufferings of 
the Indian oilers to — the 
attention of the International 
Labour Movement. At working 
class demonstrations in Britain 
there was no more welcome 
„orator than Mr. Saklatvala; and 
none could be relied upon more 
surely to attract a crowded 
gathering. 

In early 1927 Saklatyala was 
on a lecturing tour in India. 
He had given a powerful shaking 
to vested interests and pre-con- 
ceived notions. It is not neces- 
sary to agree with all that he said, 
but one should appreciate his 
desire that his countrymen should 
seriously ponder over the Indian 
situation, particularly in its 
relation to the world situation. 
He raised this point in his innu- 
merable speeches, what kind 
of Swaraj that the Indian people 
wanted and how they could 
realise it. Politicians had evaded 
an answer to these questions. 
He had demanded that the 
toiling masses must know what 
they were asked to fight for. 
“They must not be used as foot- 
stools of ambitions and pawns 
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in a game which is intended 
as far as possible to supplant the 
White bureaucracy by a brown 
bureaucracy." 

Saklatvala’s elaborate ex- 
position of Communism in his 
innumerable speeches popularised 
Communist ideology among 
Indian masses. 

In this context it will be in- 
teresting to reproduce a letter by 
Saklatvala which appeared in 1927 
in the celebrated English daily of 
Calcutta, Forward, founded by 
Deshabandhu  Chittarajan Das: 

* ... Thousands of students 
responded to the call of the 
Congress in 192] and emptied 
the schools and the colleges, 
with determination and devotion 
to become life-long servants of 
our dear  Motherland. This 
call of the Congress was indeed 
the call of comrade Gandhi 
endorsed and accepted by the 
Congress. I was at that time 
yearning to come to India to take 
my share of the work, but my 
financial and other circumstances 
did not permit, so I had to satisfy 
myself by discussing the scheme 
in my .mind with Dr. Ansari, 
then with Mr. Deep Narain Singh, 
and then with Mr. Tulsi Goswami 
and some other friends who 
happened to visit -Great Britain. 
I felt that the call was a noble 
one, but the programme ahead 
of it was a vacant one. 

“The great need of our coun- 
try is to organise the peasants 
as well as the industrial workers, 
to inspire them with a confidence 
and a belief in themselves, and to 
arouse a political and class con- 
sciousness within them, so that 
they may be able to free them- 
selves from their burdens instead 
of being victims to them under 
the misbelief of religious or civic 
virtues. 

“This task cannot be per- 
formed by book education, or 
by the thumping oratory of a 


travelling agitator, both on 
account of unsuitability of such 
methods, and also on account of 
the peculiar difficulties of our 
illiterate peasants and industrial 
workers. . 

“J wanted all our educated 
and devoted nationalist students 
to be mobilised into an organi- 
sation, galvanised by a nationalist 
fervour, and at the same time 
tempered with a personal hu- 
manity. I want them even now 
in a methodical and in an or- 
ganised manner to enter agri- 
cultural villages, factories, mines, 
dockyards, railway yards and in 
place of human activities as bona- 
fide workers within these  acti- 
vities. I do not want them to go 
as external and superior preachers 
or welfare workers or advisers, 
but I want them to take their 
places with our oppressed classes 
as one of them on terms of 
equality, doing the same hard 
and unpleasant work, eking out 
the same precarious existence, and 
suffering the same indignities and 
degradation of human life and 
human rights. Then they should, 
under the guidance of a central 
organisation for all India, lead 
the peasants and the ignorant 
workers on to a path of self- 
assertion or defence against the 
might of the privileged class, and 
then of demands for the ultimate 
rights of their own class. 

*[ndia has about six lakhs 
of villages, and about twenty 
thousand places or centres or 
institutions of modern industrial 
organisations. A band of 70,000 
young educated men and of40,000 
young educated women, whom 
comrade Gandhi's inspring call 
made available could launch out 
a gigantic programme of an 
Indian revival and produce re- 
sults within 12 months. This is 
yet my reply to my student 
friends, and if my country would 
only permit me, and would 
facilitate my meeting the full per- 
sonnel of the All-India Congress 
Committee, I am still hopeful 
of putting the scheme into work- 
able shape provided always with 
goodwill and help from my more 
esteemed friends and leaders 
like Comrades Iyenger, Nehru, 
Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu, Joshi, 
Anusuyabai, Muhammad Ali, 
Shaukat Ali and several others." 
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EYEWITNESS IN PUNJAB 


Palace vs People 
A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


wer happened in Punjab As- 


sembly on April 5 was not 

entirely unexpected. The slender 
majority of the People's United 
‘Front, based on a loose unity of 
diverse elements, was never con- 
sidered to be so stable as to see 
its Ministry through the full 
five-year term. It managed to 
scrape through the first test and 
got its nominee elected as the 
Speaker. But at the very next step 
it stumbled, and stumbled rather 
badly. 

In both the cases, the factors 
responsible were outside its 
control. In the election of 
the Speaker, the Maharaja of 
Patiala made himself scarce and 
the House chose the PUF nomi- 
nee. In the second case, when an 
opposition amendment to the 
vote of thanks to the Governor's 
address was passed by 53 to 49 
votes, the Maharaja not only 
participated in the debate but 
also voted with the Congress, 
So did two of his Jieutenants who 
sat in the house as Independents, 
and one member each from the 
Sant Akali Dal and the Master 
Akali Dal. The last two were 
members of the united front. 

Of course, the PUF Ministry 
has not resigned. When both the 
Treasury Benches and the Op- 
position were still trying to as- 
similate the full significance of 
the adoption of an amendment 
of this nature, amidst deafen- 
ing noise and table thumping from 
the Congress benches, the Speaker 
put the Government resolution 
io vote,and it too was adopted. 
In fact, there was no challenge 
from the Opposition. Congress 
members later explained that 
they deliberately abstained from 
participating in the second voting 
after they had defeated the 
Government. 

No doubt the PUF has manag- 
ed to retrieve its position by 
subsequently electing its nominees 
to the Rajya Sabha and the 
Vidhan Parishad. However, the 

oting figures for these two seats 
are significant. For the Rajya 
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Sabha seat, the PUF nominee, 


.a Sant Akali candidate, defeat- 


ed the former Union Deputy 
Defence Minister, Sardar Surjit 
Singh Majithia, by 50 votes to 
49, whereas the Vidhan Parishad 
seat was won with an enlarged 
margin of 53 votes to 49. It will 
be noticed here, in both the cases, 
the Congress strength has remain- 
ed constant at 49, that is, its 
own 48 plus one. On the other 
hand, the PUF votes have fluct- 
uated from 50 to 53. 

The effective voting strength 
in the Punjab Vidhan Sabha is 
102 in a house of 104. A PUF 
member is in hospital having been 
seriously injured in an accident. 
Sardar Joginder Singh Mann, 
formerly of the Master Akali 
Dal, is the Speaker. Thus, 
with a maximum limit .of 53 
votes—a bare and, at the 
same time, undependable majori- 
ty—the PUF Ministry can hardly 
be expected to survive the serious 
challenges still to come. 

It has been able to adopt 
its interim Budget ^ because 
the relief measures proposed, 
however meagre, were patently 
popular. The Congress Opposi- 
tion was shrewd enough not to 
oppose them. The exemption of 
holdings up to five acres from 
land revenue and the abolition 
of professional tax provides tan- 
gible relief to vast sections of rural, 
both peasant and non-peasant, 
as well as urban population. 
These two measures have consi- 
derably enhanced the prestige of 
the PUF among the common 
people. 

But, then, these do not in 
any way affect the vested inte- 
rests. At best, they can pose the 
problem only of making up the 
revenue thus lost, and the amount 
is not very big either. It is in 
regard to the other bigger issues 
that the PUF Ministry will face 
a serious challenge. 

An equal instance is its proposal 


to nationalise road transport. In _ 


this case, the challenge to the 
Ministry will come from within 


as much as from outside. IL is 
no secret that a PUF member 


. has defected to the Congress Op- 


position because of the pressure 
from the owners of fleets of trucks 
and vehicles who have a very 
profitable run of business at the 
moment. It is equally well known 
that Master Tara Singh and his 
Akali Dal are deadly opposed 
to the nationalisation of road 
transport. 

Another formidable hurdle 
before the Ministry will be the 
implementation of its procure- 
ment policy and state trading in 
foodgrains. There is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that a considerable 
number of the PUF members do 
not favour these measures, for 
they themselves are landlords of 
good size. Consequently, while 
these cannot but turn out to be 
half-hearted measures on the 
part of the Government the, big 
landlords outside the PUF are 
determined to take steps to nul- 
lify all efforts in this regard. 

The Ministry has been expand- 
ed to include a new Cabinet 
Minister and four Deputy Mini- 
sters, but there has been an in- 
explicable delay in the alloca- 
tion of their portfolios. Again, 
itis no secret that this delay has 
been caused by the fear that the 
allocation of certian portfolios to 
particular Ministers might offend 
groups of vested interests. It 
is openly said in Chandigarh 
that the appointment of at least 
two of the Deputy Ministers 
was to forestall their defection 
from the united front. 


Not only the inexperience but 
also the individual outlook of 
Ministers do leave their imprint 
on the manner of implementa- 
tion of even a unanimously ad- 
opted policy. The inherent 
weakness of the PUF cannot 
provide the required firmness 
in a Minister to carry out a me- 
asure for fear of treading on the 
sore toes of some of its supporters. 
In the given circumstances, 
there can hardly be either any 
quick decision or its firm imple- 
mentation if the measure is such 
as to givea new, popular turn in 
government functioning. in such 
a situation, the entrenched bureau- 
cracy, steeped and trained in 
the Congress practices, will 
actually dictate, raise flimsy ob- 
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Firingi Antony 


A Portuguese Poet of Bengali 


BENGAL has always had a rich 
tradition of folk lyrics, folk 
songs, folk ballads folk tales. The 
riverine districts of East Bengal in 
particular have filigreed exquisi- 
tely this folk quality and charac- 
ter. in Bengali literature. The im- 
pact of this folk tradition is to 
be seen and felt even in Tagore’s 
compositions. 

Firingi Antony although a 

- Portuguese by origin, was true folk 
poet of Bengal. Like his contem- 
poraries, Antony was known as 
Kabiyal, a folk poet who compos- 
es poems extempore and partici- 
pates in debates in poetic form on 
the public platfrom. The common 
Bengali word—rather a folk name 
—for people of foreign origin, 
like the English, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese and so forth, 
ever since the early seventeenth 
century, was Firingi: a synonym 
for “Saheb” or ''Sahib", 

So Antony as a folk poet 
was known both in his time and 
later as Firingi Antony. Belonging 
to the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century as he did, 
Antony had as his compeers the 


rich galaxy of folk poets and 
composers: Ram Basu. Haru 
Thakur, Gowjla Guin, Bhola 


Moira (a  sweetmeat-seller by 
trade) and Nitai Bairagi. These 
creative artists made a niche 
for themselves in Folk History 
of Bengali literature and culture. 

Antony’s father was a fairly 
well-to-do Portuguese merchant 
who had his own house at 
Chundernagore: a French terri- 
tory atthat fime. He had besides, 
a beautiful garden house in idyl- 
lic settings at Gariti, a village 
near Chundernagore. Antony and 
his younger brother Kelly in- 
herited their father's property. 
But.Antony was made of altoge- 
ther different stuff and could not 
be bothered about mundane 
matters as business and property. 
Kelly, on the other hand, lacked 
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the capability to look after his 
father's affairs all by himself. 
As a result, the two brothers 
started facing financial setbacks. 

Meanwhile, the romantic 
young poet, Antony had fallen 
deeply inlove with a girl of a 
respectable and very orthodox 
Brahmin family. Indeed. such was 
his absorption in her, that his 
father’s hard-earned wealth found 
just no place in his world. Kelly, 
therefore, decided to wind up 
everything, and, taking up his hat 
and stick, left his hearth and home 
for ever. Antony settled in the villa 
at Gariti with the Brahmin girl of 
his fancy. And there it was that 
his poetic genius stirted, slowly 
but surely, blossoming forth. 

Tradition has it that, as a 
consequence of Antony’s mar- 
riage, he got interested in learn- 
ing Bengali and that under the 
spell and in‘uence of his wife, 
he got inclined towards Hindu- 
ism too. Deities like Krishna, 
Siva, Durga, Kali and others 
found a place in his heart and 
home. Indeed, it is believed that 
he took active part in religious 
festivalslike Dol Jatra, Durga 
Puja and Jhoolan. Large  gathe- 
rings of Bengali folk poets on 
these occasions created a unique 
atmosphere in his garden house 
by their stimulating contributions 
to the poetic symposiums that 
inevitably took place. People 
flocked around not merely to 
enjoy the recitals of folk poem;, 
but also to witness how a Firingi, 
a Portugese, would perform 
Hindu festivals. 

Later, of course, Antony 
formed his own group of folk 
poets and shifted to Calcutta to 
reach a larger audience. The 
particular area in Central North 
Calcutta where Firingi Antony 
lived, has been named after him 
by the Calcutta Corporation as 
Firingi Antony Lane. In the 
Bowbazar Street of Calcutta (now 


known as Bepin Bihari Ganguly 
Street) towards the Dalhousie 
Square, one old Kali temple used 
to be often visited by Firingi 
Antony and even to-day that 
temple is known as Antony Kali 
Bari. Antony composed beautiful 
hymns and typical folk poems 
in ovation to the Goddess Kali, 
Durga, etc. One of such composi- 
tions isas follows: 
Jaya, yogendrajaya, Mahamaya 
Ashim Mohima Tomar 
Ekbar Durga Durga Bol2 Je 
Dake Ma Tomay 
Tumi Kara Take Bhaba 
Sindhu Par 
Ma, Tai Shmei Bhaber Kule 
Durga Durga Durga Bole 
Bipad Kile Daki, Durga 
Kothay Ma, 
Ma Durga Kothay . 
“Thou art the Victorious, 
consort of Siva, the infinite Maya, 
endless is thy glory. Whoever 
calls Thee Mother, Durga, Thou 
helpeth to cross the ocean of 
earth. So Mother, from this 
Seashore I call Thee: Durga, 
Durga, Durga; L call out to Thee 
in calamities, where is my 
Mother, Durga? Where i: my 
Mother, Durga?” `~ 
Even now they might well be, 
but in those days Bengali people 
were astonished to hear such 
frequent incantations to a Hindu 
deity from the lips of a Christin 
poet of Portugu:se origin. So 
Firingi Antony became over the 


years, a legendary figure and 
name. 
Ne:dless to say that he 


changed over completely to 
Bengali customs, Bengali beliefs: 
in short, to the Bengali -way of 
life in its entirety. He even wore 
the Bengali dhoti and kamij. 
Once, Ram Bose, his contempo- 
rary folk poet, addressed him in 
an amusing vein: 

Shuno He Antony 

Tomay Ekti Kotha Koi 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Dead Horse? 


‘Congress, 


editorial 
What Next? (Mainstream, 


OUR 


March 25) is timely. 
vious communication, entitled 
*After Congress what? When 
] had raised the same question, 
one of your regular writers, 
Sri C.N. Chitta Ranjan, had 
pooh-poohed the idea. To quote 
the relevant passages I had 
written: “No serious political 
analyst will venture to affirm, 
particularly after the resignation 
from the Congress by a person 
like Sri Menon, that the Con- 
gress, constituted as it is, will 
be an instrument to carry out 
the Nehru path.” Again, “The 
resignation of Sri Menon, the 
closest collaborator of Nehru, 
from the Congress party is there- 
fore certainly an event of great 
political ^ significance. It is 
certainly the beginning of the 
polarisation of forces both within 
and outside the Congress. There 
will be more resignations from the 
Congress during the course of 
the elections and after. Sooner 
or later whole units of the Con- 
gress, particularly if the Right- 
wing parties come to power in 
the States and if the Congress 
Right-wingers try to undermine 
the Nehru path—wil have to 
decide one way or the other. 
Undoubtedly the radicals will 
stand by Sri Menon." And 
Sri C.N.C. had replied "After 
Congress what?"— sounds quite 
impressive, but the question over- 
looks the fact that the Congress 
is very much there and the Leftist 
opposition at any rate is in no 
position to displace it in the fore- 
seeable future." 

Though the title of your 
editorial is quite relevant, yet 
because of a wrong assessment 
of the Congress Party you still 
harbour some illusions. 

With the economic problems 
becoming more and more diffi- 
cult of solution, the political 
situation in India is rapidly 
changing. You have hit the 
nail on the head when you say 
«although it does not follow 


In a .pre- 
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a balance among the 


that they will be able to save the 
organisation from further dis- 
integration and ultimate disapp- 
earance from the national scene." 
A party like the Congress, which 
**,,..has provided refuge to 
scoundrels and agents of Big 
Business and foreign interests. ." 
and “which no longer can take 
the country forward, has to 
disappear from the national 
scene. Gandhiji himself had 
advised that the Congress 
be disbanded. If there had been 
a strong and decisive progressive 
wing inside the Congress then 
probably the Congress could have 
carried the country forward. 
But the majority of the progres- 
sives in the country could not 
make up their minds and Nehru 
was left alone to carry the country 
forward with the “scoundrels 
and agents of Big Business and 
foreign interests” teeming in the 
Congress party. 

You are correct when you 
say “....but it is a fact that over 
a period of three years he (Kama- 
raj has failed to take the ini- 
tiative to rid the organisation 
of  self-seekers and  saboteurs 
and make it once more a party 
of the people". But your argu- 
ment that he failed because he 
continued to operate in the way 
which has become familiar over 
the years, namely, to maintain 
warring 
factions.." is wrong and your 
expectation that **. .he fully knew 
that once he took decisive action 
the rank and file of the party 
would have rallied bekind him" 
is only wishful thinking. To 
suggest that the “scoundrels and 
agents of Big Business” are found 
only in the higher echelons of the 
party and that the rank and file 
of the party are all progressives 
is wrong. You are confusing 
the large number of voters who 
voted Congress, with the rank 
and file of the party. If a large 
number of people have voted 
Congress it is certainly nct because 
of the “scoundrels and agents 
of Big Business" or b2cause of 
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the “progressive rank and file." 

Under the leadership of Nehru 
the country saw a great amount 
of progress and its international 
prestige was very high. It is 
wrong to say that nothing has 
happened in the last 20 years as 
some irresponsible Opposition 
leaders sometimes allege. And 
rightly or wrongly the people 
identified the Congress with the 
policies of Nehru. That is why. 
as you say, “The Congress is 
nevertheless still a factor in 
national politics. .” and it secured 
a large number of votes. This 
is certainly not to deny that 
there aren’t a number of Left- 
minded people still in the Con- 
gress. But it should be clearly 
understood that it was not be- 
cause of the decisive influence 
of these Left-minded Congressmen 
that the policies of the then 
Government were Left-oriented. 
It was mainly because of Nehru 
that the policies were Left- 
oriented, and because of this 
a large number of Left-minded 
people found it possible to be in 
the Congres. With the dis- 
appearance of Nehru the re- 
actionary elements are having 
a stronger pull in the affairs of 
the government. 

Your advice to Sri Kamaraj 
to make a final effort to revive 
the Congress is futile. You are 
only creating illusions about the 
survival of the Congress. The 
Congress, as it is today, is a very 
tired horse if not a dead horse. 
No amount of whipping will 
make it work. Disintegration of 
the Congress is inevitable. At 
best what Kamaraj and other 
Left-minded Congressmen can 
do is to bring about this dis- 
integration more consciously 
and deliberately, and save as 
large a section of it as -possible 
to take the path of unity with the 
Left forces outside the Congress. 
In this connection the statements 
of Smt [niira Gandhi and her 
attitude to the non-Congress 
Governments, particularly the 
Left-oriented ones, is welcome. 
Unfortunately, the progressive 
parties, instead of working out 
ways and meansto bring about 
a consolidation of all the pro- 
gressive forces in the country, 
are indulging in character assassi- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“FT is.now more than two months since the electoral 
verdict was given and six weeks since governments 
were formed on the basis of the popular vote. It is 


‘time to consider the events of this period to assess- 


whether indeed the political parties in the country 
have understood the lessons of the election result 
and made a start towards fulfilling the expectations 
of the people. - ° 


The first factor to be borne in mind is that the 
people did not reject the Congress just because they 
wanted a change, any kind of change. Rejection 
‘of the Congress was a process that hdd "been building 
up for some years, particularly in the last three years. 
Dissatisfaction with the Congress was based on the 
-consistent failure of the party to keep its promises 
and the increasingly aggressive efforts of the more- 
influential among its leaders to help the wealthy 
at the cost of the masses. If a powerful national 
party with a clear-cut socio-economic programme 
had been pitted against the Congress, it would have 
been returned to power with a comfortable majority. 
. Unfortunately, however, the years which could have 
been utilized to build such a progressive party were 
wasted in bickerings among the Leftist parties and 
in harmful splintering activities. The result was 
thàt when the hour of challenge came the disunited 
and disorganized Left parties had to think in terms 
of alliances of various kinds, sometimes even with 
parties and groups whose aims are closer to. those 
of the discredited Right wing in the Congress than 
to those of the progressive parties. Only in.two 
States have the Leftist forces been. able to form 
governments on the basis of their own unity. In 
other cases what has emerged is little more than 
patchwork anti-Congress unity without definite 
| purpose or direction. 


~-In Parliament as^well as in many of the State 
| Legislatures, the hangover. of the  anti-Congress 
| obsession is still very much in evidence. There is 
no special virtue in being “non-Congress’ or “anti- 
Congress," although at the time of the General 


| Election such a negative focus was necessary if only ` 
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to ensure defeat of the Congress. Now that the 

Congress is not in power in the majority of States | 
and has only a precarious existence at the Centre 
it is no longer enough to strike an empty anti-Con- 
gress posture at every opportunity, although there is | 
no need to hug the ruling party at the Centre, In the 
new situation the people will not judge the non-Cong-. 
ress parties merely by the extent to which they .are 
able to discredit the Congress but by their own perfor- 
mance in the States in which they have been. voted 
to power. It is by no meáns clear that there is full 


awareness of this on the part of each of the non- 


Congress Governments in the States. 


The recent conference of Chief Ministers provided 
an illustration of this lack of awareness of the popular 
mood and expectation. It had been expected that 


- with so many non-Congress Chief Ministers present |. 
.—-some of them respected leaders of the Leftist move- 


ment in the country—concrete alternative programmes 
for solving the food problem and for putting the 
economy on an even keel would be put forward. 
No such thing happened. On the other hand, there 
was little to distinguish this conference from the 
many held in the past with only Congress Chief 
Ministers present. Everyone looked up to the 
Centre, claims and counter-claims were duly made, 
and there. was apparently calculated evasion of: the 
basic issues facing the country. There is no indica- 
tion that even the Leftist Chief Ministers put up a 
fight for new national economic policies and pro- 
grammes on urgent questions like the ending of mono- 
poly, holding the price line, ending economic dis- 
parities, State control of essential supplies, etc. Evi- 
dently the calculation is that if the status quo con- f 
tinues the State Governments can continue to blame 
the Centre for all the ills that beset the people. 


Such an approach will not wash. . For, if those 
constituting the non-Congress Governments had 
felt that. without the Centre being in their hands 
they would not be able to serve the people, they 
should have niade it clear to the electorate at the 
very Outset. 7 i ] 





Tt is the duty of the non-Congress Governments 
to show that at the State level progressive policies 
can be initiated and implemented, whatever the 
attitude of the Centre. . > ) 


At least the States where the Left parties are in 
power should set the example, so that people in the 
other States will readily recognize the advantage of 
voting Left. If these Governments d-ift like their 
predecessors, the only conceivable resu_t can be loss 
of faith in the democratic system itself, and this will 
have disastrous consequences . for the future of the 
country. 


In Parliament also, the progressive parties have 
so far made little attempt to demarcate themselves 
from the Right wing, including the party of Big 
Business, Swatantra. As against this, the Swatantra 
Party has not shown the same anxiety as the rest to 
discredit the Indira Gandhi Governmeat, and there 
are enough indications that if circumstances require 
it this party will join hands with the Congress at the 
Centre to form a Government on the basis of the 
CR Formula. It is therefore time that the Leftist 
parties at the Centre and in the States come together, 
thrash out basic problems and arrive az agreed pro- 
grammes which can be implemented wherever they 
share power and' fought for’ consistently wherever 
they are in opposition, including Parliament. 


So far as the Congress is concerned, the hope 
that the forward-looking elements in that party 
would assert themselves at some stage is fast dwindl- 





ing. At the recent meeting of the Congress Working | 
Committee those who sought to analyse objectively 
the causes of rout at tlie polls were either ridiculed 
or ignored by the section occupying the seats of power. 
The Congress President appears to be, a totally frust- | 
rated man unequal to the task of providing the dy- 
namic leadership needed at this time if the organisa- 
tion is to be saved. The week-long session of the 
Working Committee called in early May is doomed 
to be a futile exercise in mutual recrimination, ‘for. 
there is no indication of any section of the party's 
leadership, including Sri Kamaraj, being in a posi- 


- tion to place a concrete programme of work before 


the meeting. And no one in the party has the courage 
to force a showdown even on basic policy issues. 


Thus, with 'the Congress wilfully going: downhill 
towards destruction, it is imperative that the Leftist 
Opposition should give a national lead which will 
unite under an inclusive banner not only the masses 
already under the wing of the Left parties but also 
the Congress masses and rank-and-file Congressmen 
who feel that the nation must keep to the Nehru path.’ 
The people will not judge the Left by whether Sri 
Subba Rao is elected President or Sri Zakir Hussain. 
The Left will stand or fall by its ability or failure to 
demonstrate its capacity to unite to provide a power- 
ful alternative to the Congress and to the Right wing 
as a whole. 


Nothing short of this can ensure~the future of 
genuine democracy in this country. 
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NoT many years ago a distin- 

guished economist posted in 
New Delhi as ambassador of his 
country described the ICS bosses 
of a public’ sector enterprise as 
the modern maharajas—combin- 
ing the hauteur and incompetence 
of feudal lords. A less polite 
assessment would perhaps add 
. one more qualification to those 
two, namely, corruption 

It is not a case of every mem- 
ber of the famous steel-frame tur- 
- ning into indolent maharajas, but 
if one looks, around the Capital 
and tries to probe into‘the cases, 
of Government lapses, one cannot 
escape noticing the role of our- 
ICS  Maharajas whether at~ 
home or abroad. And yet it is 
this tribe which has managed to 
become a permanent fixture in 
the Government at a time when 
with the vanishing empire of the 
Congress, the impermanence of 
the existing political authority is 
now almost taken for granted. 
In fact, with the slump in the 
Congress standing in the Govern- 
ment— particularly since Nehru's 
death — the importance of 
the Civil Service bosses has grown 
in inverse ratio. For a New 
Delhi observer, the glory of the 
ICS Maharaja is writ large- over 
the entire sprawling Secretariat— 
from Foreign Office to the Home 
Department and in the economic 
Ministries as well. . 

Currently, the international 
issue which is engaging the Go- 
vernment’s attention is the nego- 
tiation over the nuclear non-pro- 
liferation treaty. What has sur- 
prised a fairly large section of 
New Delhi opinion is that this 
- delicate issue is practically left 
in charge of two ICS men, Sri 
L. K. Jha and Sri C. S. Jha; The 
entire approach of these two Jhas 
is hide-bound: devoid of any po- 
-litical understanding in the pre- 
sentation of this problem, their 
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main emphasis is understood to be 
on technicalities. 


: Many of the senior leaders 
strongly feel that if-a political 
approach had been made to the 
question and the negotiation was 
handled by political personalities, 
it is quite possible that the reaction 
of friendly .powers could have 
been different. For instance, the 
fact that the wight to make the 
Bomb has by now been almost 


linked up with the question of ña- 


tional pride—so important for a 
nation that has recently won its 
independence — could Have 
been explained much more effec- 


- tively to great powers by political , 


leaders and not' by seasoned bu- 
reaucrats. From Sri Krishna 
Menon to Sri L. K. Jhais a far 
~ cry in world diplomacy, for men 
of the calibre of the Jhas could 
always be browbeaten by the 
American angle that too much 
stress on India's reservation to the 
non-proliferation treaty might 


alienate US official opinion, and - 


this might have adverse impact on 
the chances of this country getting 
dollar aid. : 


There is also a strong body of 
opinion in New Delhi that an 
assurance of super-power pro- 
tection against fuclear threat 
would not be so difficult to secure 
given the proper political approach 
by the right type of people. The 
‘adamant stand of the USA on 
this subject was realised by India 
about this time last year, when 
the subject was believed to have 
come up during the Prime Minis- 
ters ' American visit. Reliable 
sources hold that India's anxiety 
for a nuclear guarantee is least 
appreciated in Washington. 
However, the Idtest New 
Delhi stand that it would be pre- 
pared to accept one-nation guaran- 


. teé against nuclear threat is inter- ^ 


preted here'as an indication ofa 
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favourable response from a friend- 
ly power other than USA. . : 
et * E * 
Ds police strike provides 
another example of the weak- 
ness of an administration ope- 
rating under the ICS dispensa- 
tion. . Here the hero of the day is 
Sri L. P. Singh, the Home Sec- 
retary whose responsibility for pre- 
cipitating the crisis is almost in- 
disputable. In September last, : 
. the rumblings in the police ranks 
coüld be heard, but at that time 
-the official concerned paid little 
heed to the problem. Early in 
November, just on the eve of the 
Sadhus’ march to Parliament on ' 
November 7, there was threat of 
an outbreak of police unrest syn- 
chronising with the cow agitation. 
At that time, Sri Nanda's inter- 
vention saved the situation: as 
Home Minister, he overruléd the 
advice of officials, including Sri 
L. P. Singh's, and handled the 
policemen with tact. But, as it 
turned out, Sri L. P. Singh had 
the ear of Sri Dinesh Singh and : 
the Prime Ministers’ circle. In . 
fact, when Sri Nanda resigned 
following the Sadhus' vandalism, 
he publicly complained against 
his Home Secretary's extraordi- 
nary conduct. 

Sri Nanda's exit did not im- 
prove matters and Sri Chavan had 
the first taste of the brewing crisis 
when the police parade in honour 
of the new Home Minister had 
to be cancelled because of the po- 
licemen raising their long-standing 
demands. After that, Sri Chavan 
seemed to have left matters 
in the hands of the officials, and 
little attention was given to this 
serious question. Sri B. B. 
_Banerji, Delhi’s Inspector General 
of Police, went abroad, supposed 
to be getting training in the USA. 

~- Incidentally, many of the other 
senior police officers in the Capital 
enjoy good connections: one of 
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them is related to a senior Cabinet 
Minister from Bihar, while ano- 
ther happens to be Sri L. P. Singh’s 
brother. 

This time, after the General 
Elections, it was expected that 
adequate attention would be paid 
to the growing police unrest. 
But after having slept over -the 
entire question for months and 
allowing the discontent to sim- 
mer, the bureaucracy showed 
extraordinary ineptitude by arres- 
ting the leaders on the very eve of 
the outbreak of the  crisis—an 
act which speaks eloquently of 
their strange sense of judgement 
as well. 

Throughout the period of this 
strike it was clear that Sri Chavan 
was let down because of his reliance 
on these burra sahibs. It was so 
pathetic to find the Home Minis- 
ter in almost a state of help- 
lessness : the eqni of the 
Army to clear the strikers squatt- 
ing before Sri Chavan's place was 
itself a testimony to the patent 
fiasco of the ICS bosses’ rule in 
the Capital. To cover up their 
own failure, the officials on the 
one hand started doling out 
bogus stories of improvement in 
attendance on the part of the 
strikers, while on the other, all- 
owed large-scale assaults on the 
strikers. It was noticed by many 
that the wounded strikers before 
the Home Minister's residence 
were rendered first aid not by the 
police but by the Army personnel. 
And it was an embarrassing com- 
mentary on the entire Home 
Ministry functioning that the 
Border Security Police was called 
in to fight the Capital’s police 
force and that too, it made a 
mess of it. The case for the De- 
fence taking over the entire border 
security and for scrapping this 
expensive outfit under the Home 
Ministry could not have been 
more effectively put across than by 
the happenings in the Capital 
during the period of the police 
strike. 

A police strike is no ordinary 
affair. Next to the Army, the 
police is the symbol of power and 
if a Government finds itself faced 
with a strike in the ranks of the 
police, it only helps to proclaim 
its own dwindling X authority. 
And here too, the Congress 
leaders have had to pay the price 
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. route of the pipeline 


for depending almost blindly on 
Sri L. P. Singh and his henchmen. 


* * * 


THE exploits of the ICS ma- 

harajas in mismanaging the 
public sector enterprises is no sec- 
ret in New Delhi. 
Hindusthan Steel or the L.LC. 
one can hardly escape the bung- 
lings and mismanagement of some 
of the ICS bosses, often playing 
the role of Big Business touts. 

Just at the moment there is a 
lot of hush-hush in the Petroleum 
Ministry over a major scandal, 
which is likely to be ripped open 
during the Budget session of Par- 
liament. The pipeline from Ba- 
rauni to Haldia was completed in 
December 1965 at a cost of Rs. 
16 crores: its carrying capacity is 
reported to be two million tons of 
oil to flow through it per year. 
Strangely enough, the pipeline is 
not being used even today, though 
experts maintain that this is en- 
tailing a loss of Rupees four 
crores a year for the Government. 


This mystery is not difficult 
to solve if one kept track of all the 
goings-on in the Ministry. The 
passes 
through a 50-kilometre stretch 
in the Ranigunj coal-belt; two of 
the giant private-sector concerns, 
Andrew Yule and Turner Morri- 
son have mining interests in this 
area. 

In August 1963, when it was 
proposed to take the pipeline 
through this belt, the Chief Min- 
ing Adviser of the West Bengal 
Government objected to it on 
technical grounds, and his objec- 
tion was upheld by the Chief 
Mining Adviser of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Chief Mi- 
ning Inspector for the area also 
raised objection. ; 

= Despite these objections, 
somebody pulled strings some- 


where and the route of the pipe- 


line was not changed, thereby 
almost providing a gift case for 
the two giant concerns, the Andrew 
Yule and the Turner Morrison. 
When the Mining Inspectorate 
issued orders to the two compan- 
ies to stop coal prospecting in 
this area in the interest of the 
safety of the pipeline, they at 
first confined themselves to rai- 
sing legal objection, and it was 


Whether it is © 


~ Morarji Desai 


only after the construction of the 
piepline had advanced, an in- 
junction was applied for in Cal- 
cutta High Court and it was gran- 
ted in July 1965; along with this 
injunction, the two companies 
put up a claim for compensation 
amounting to Rs. 19 crores. .The 
Calcutta High Court injunction 
has not yet been vacated and so 
the pipeline is stil] out of use. 


The Ministry next decided to 
bypass the coal belt by a diver- 
sionary route. This would re- 
quire Rupees three crores and it 
would take about a year to comp- 
lete. Now, the problem before 
the Mitistry is how to get Sri 
to sanction this 

additional three crores of rupees, 
since Sri Desai is known to be 
, insistent on going through all the 
details meticulously before ma- 
king any financial sanction. 


It is believed that the responsi- 
bility for this bungling, if properly 
investigated into, would fall on 
one of the three top officials in 
the Ministry, or may have to be 
shared by all the three. Judging 
by their slick operational methods, 
one would not be surprised if 
they tried to throw the blame 
on Sri Alagesan, who held the 
portfolio before Sri Asoka Mehta. 
Actually, Sri Alagesan had 
hardly any knowledge of the case 
until the last winter session of 
Parliament, when questions on 
this subject drew only evasive 
replies and the supplementaries 
revealed that the Opposition per- 
baps had not been posted with 
all the details. New Delhi circles 
however feel that neither Sri 
Morarji Desai nor the new Lok 
Sabha will Jet this matter be shel- 
ved, in which the officials’ derelic- 
tion of duty would entail a loss 
of over Rs. 15 crores plus the 
wastage of a good section of a 
vital pipeline. apart from the fact 
that a Rs. 16-crore project is 
allowed to be kept idle for three 
years. 


The present regime of our 
1.0.8. maharajas has become 
a sure guarantee against any im- 
provement in the nation's well- 
being or its security or self-respect. 


April 18 N. C. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


p Is There A Real Choice 


m the first time after Inde- 
pendence the office of President 
has. become a subject of sharp 
public controversy and genuine 
open contest. In thenew situa- 
tion in the country such a develop- 
ment was perhaps inevitable, 
especially when the ruling party 
at the Centre continues to think 
in terms of party prestige and 
the Opposition with its newly- 
found if still nebulous negative 
cohesion is itching to assert 
itself at every possible oppor- 
tunity. 


PM Could Avoid 


A contest could conceivably 
have been avoided and the Cong- 
ress could have saved itself much _ 
embarrassment if the Prime” 
Minister had either acted on the 
Congress President’s advice to 
-~ leave the status quo undisturbed, 
or made a straightforward effort 
' to consult the Opposition leaders 
and decide upon a mutually accept- 
able candidate. She spurned the 
former coursé because she appears 
to think that her having been 
elected to Parliament and Sri 
Kamaraj having been defeated in 
an Assembly constituency has 

decisively and irrevocably estab- 
lished her supremacy and has 
finally reduced the Congress 
President to nullity. She was 
also against the status quo as she 
obviously felt that Dr. Radha- 
krishnan had caused her acute 
embarrassment by _ publicly 
criticizing the Government's per- 
formance at least on two occa- 
sions in the last eight months. 
She felt, nó doubt with ample 
justification, that Dr. Zakir 
Husain, soft-spoken and of a 
retiring nature and with no follow- 
ing of any kind, would be docile 


and manageable. It is easy 
enough to see through the 
“secularism” argument trotted 


out conveniently to make it appear 
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that Dr. Husain's defeat in the 
Presidential contest will mean the 
end of India’s “image? “as a 
secular country. 

As for the Opposition, the 
Prime Minister clearly does not 
desire rapport with the Leftist 


parties; she and her inner circle 


of admirers find themselves more 
at home in the company of 
Swatantra stalwarts than in that 
of leaders of the progressive 
parties. If she could have found 
some way of working out an 
understanding with the Right 
Opposition alone, she would 
undoubtedly: have done it; and 
the Swatantra Party would have 
responded but for.the fear that it 
would then stand completely 
isolated from the rest of the 
Opposition without at the same 
time being certain of being able 
to form a coalition with the Cong- 
ress at the Centre. Sri Masani 
evidently does not relish the 
prospect of having to fall between 
two stools. 

Even so, Srimati Indira Gandhi 
is reported to be counting on 


some members of the Opposition' 


in Parliament and the State 
Assemblies backing her candidates 
in the secret ballot, so that 
possible defections from her own 
party may be more than offset. 
Some of the Opposition parties 
are reportedly in a mood to 
oblige her for various reasons 
unconnected with the merits of 
the two contestants. ~ 


Question of Secularism 


If the Prime Minister had 
really felt that secularism demand- 
ed the installation of a member 
of one of the minority communi- 
ties in the nation’s highest office, 
she could well have put the 
proposition squarely before her 
own party as well as the Opposi- 
tion parties. Most of the Opposi- 
tion parties are no less committed 


to secularism than Srimati Gandhi, 
and they would have surely come 
forward with a number of names. 
In such a situation there could 
have been dispassionate considera- 


tion of the suitability of a number 


of ‘prominent members of the 
minority communities and 'a 
consensus could have been worked 
out. Sucha course would have 
ensured maintenance of the dignity 
of the high office, and the petty 
controversies going on now could 
have been avoided. 


The Truth 


The truth however is that 
Srimati Gandhi made up her mind 


about Dr. Zakir Husain for the ` 


reasons stated above and then 
began to discover arguments in 
support of her decision. Secularism 
was the most convenient argu- 
ment, once Dr. Husain’s name 
had been decided upon. Such an 
approach is obviously meant not 
only to strengthen her candidate’s 
position but to cause embarrass- 
ment to individuals and groups 
firmly committed to the concept 
of equal citizenship rights for all 
communities in accordance with, 
the" Constitution. 
Prime Minister's camp would like 
to make it appear that the Cong- 
ress leaders who preferred the 
status quo were not so deeply 
committed to secularism as she 
herself was. Itisa case of high 
principles becoming a handy 
instrument in the ugly game of 
power politics. 

The secularism theory lacks 
validity in this context from 
another point of view also. 
Secularism is not upheld merely | 
by elevating an eminent Muslim ~ 
satisfactory to the ruling clique 
to the office of President. The 
proof of our dedication to the 
secular ideal lies in improving the 
conditions of living of the 
Muslim masses and the people of 
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Further, the' 


other minority communities, in 
providing employment opportuni- 
ties for them, in safeguarding 
their linguistic and cultural inter- 


ests if any, in ensuring that 
mischievous elements in the 
majority community do not 
succeed in making their lives 


miserable and creating a sense of 


insecurity among them. The 
Muslim worker who is discrimi- 
nated against will notfeel enthused 
in the least by the thought that 
a co-religionist occupies the 
highest position in the land. It 
does not mean a thing to him, 
even as the condescending offer 
of second or third rung jobs in 
the United States Administration 
to brilliant Negroes cannot end 
frustration in Harlem. Secularism 
in short is a socio-economic 
concept which cannot be fulfilled 
by throwing chosen crumbs to the 
chosen among the minorities. 


PM and The Opposition 


Perhaps the Prime Minister 
could have brought about a 
consensus even on Dr. Husain if 
she had approached the question 
with an open mind and shown 
inclination to consider other names 
suggested by the Opposition 
parties. All that she did was to 
make up her mind in advance and 
try to force her decision down 
the throats of the Opposition—a 
position that no self-respecting 
Opposition party could have 
accepted even in the days when 
they were not so strong as today. 
The expectation that Srimati 
Gandhi would hold consultations 
with them and seek a consensus 
only delayed the Opposition 
parties choosing a candidate of 
their own, and led to expediting 
an accord among them on a 
hastily chosen candidate for the 
Presidency. In view of the Cong- 
ress Party's undiminished arro- 
gance and the precarious nature 
of the ‘‘edge” the Party has in 
the Electoral College, it was 
natural for the Opposition parties 
to decide that this opportunity 
for a trial of strength on a 
national scale should not be lost. 

But these circumstances do 
not explain why the Opposition 
parties pitched upon a function- 
ing Chief Justice as their candi- 
date. Sri K. Subba Rao was not 
known as one of the progressive 
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-krishnan, would command 


judges in India, despite his views 
on DIR and preventive detention. 
Itis aot only the progressives 
who hold strong views on these 
issues of personal liberty. Even 
the watantra Party has cam- 


- paigned against continuance of the 


Emergency and the continued 
exercise of powers thereunder. It 
must notbe forgotten that Sri 
Subba Rao took an extremely 
conse-vative view on the question 
of amending the Constitution in 
accordance with the .people's 
desires and aspirations. His ver- 
dict was based on adherence to 
outmoded concepts of property 
rights which cannot fit into the 
changing socio-economic con- 
cepts of today. It was natural 
for tke Swatantra Party to have 
taken the initiative in proposing 
Sri Scbba Rao for the President- 
ship; their hearts beat in unison. 
What is intriguing is the ready 
acceptance of his candidature by 
the Leftist parties. 

The only explanation can be 
that, unable to find in a hurry a 
more acceptable candidate, they 
decided that somehow the Cong- 
ress Party nominee had to be 
fought, no matter by whom. One 
cannct help wondering if the 
Opposition parties of the Left 
shouli not have given greater 
thought to the subject and found 
a candidate who, like Dr Radha- 
uni- 
versal acceptance. In fact they 
could. have considered the names 
of eminent Left leaders who have 
served the people dedicatedly for 
decades. One name that comes 
to m.nd is that of Sri Indulal 
Yajnix. It was in any case 
unwise to have started negotia- 
tions with a Chief Justice still in 
office. 


Why this Obsession 


And why this obsession with 
judges? The President's office is 
not cne that requires a legalistic, 
hair-splitting mind. Tt requires a 
person deeply committed to the 
social purposes for which the 
people of India have given them- 
selves their present Constitution. 
It was this commitment which 
brought universal respect for the 
outgcing President: not his deep 
knowledge of philosophy but his 
capacity to remind the Govern- 
ment and the people from time to 


time of the basic values and con- 
cepts for which we stand. The 
same was true to a large extent of 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad who came to 
the office with an inspiring back- 
ground, . 


But it is perhaps too late in 
the day to consider these aspects 
of the question, since there are 
only two candidates in the field. 
Now the real question is whether’ 
one or the other winning will 
make a difference to the country 
and if so what difference? If Dr. 
Zakir Husain wins, the Prime 
Minister and her coterie will have 
the satisfaction that they have an 
amenable President who may 
be trusted not to embarrass them. 
Whether this is a desirable 
position must remain open to 
serious question. Apart from the 
ethics of it, there is the danger 
that the Western lobby which is 
powerful in the present Cabinet 
may function successfully through 
the President if he is a pliant in- 
dividual without deep convictions 
on basic national issues. 


To say this is not to cast 
aspersions, for Dr. Husain is 
known to be a good man. The 
point is that mere goodness will 
not do; the courage to advise 
the Government when it appears 
to go against the interests of the 
people as a whole and against the 
long-term national interest is 
required first and foremost. Even 
in the comparatively unencum- 
bered position of Vice-President 
Dr. Husain has not displayed the 
capacity to point to errors on the 
part of the ruling clique, leading 


‘tothe suspicion that he had no 


desire to rub them on the wrong 
side. 


What if Sri Subba Rao is 
elected instead? It is inevitable 
that having succeeded in a contest 
in which he was opposed by the 
ruling party as such, he should 
find it difficult to establish cordial 
relations with the ruling clique at 
least for some time. There may 
not be much substance in the 
argument that he will feel obliged 
to the Opposition for the support 
given-to him in the election; for 
such an argument seeks to discre- 
dit the whole concept of demo- 
cracy. But the Prime Minister, 
having by her obstinacy got rid 
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ot an inconvenient President, may 


find that she has to deal with a ' 


new President who is even more 
critical and outspoken without 
‘being at the same time as deeply 
committed to the social purposes 
of the Republic. It is equally pos- 
sible, however, that the new 
President may find himself in 
tune with the powerful Congress 


Right wing and its counterpart | 


on the Opposition benches, in 
- which case the ushering in of Sri 
Rajagopalachari’s ‘‘government 
of national talents” may conceiv- 
ably be expedited. 
Not that similar developments 
. cannot take place if Dr. Husain is 
President. Srimati Gandhi being 
close in her thinking to the 
Swatantra line, it is possible that 
such-a coalition will 'emerge in 
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any case if the Left Opposition in 
Parliament and in the country is 
not alert. What the Left Opposi- 
tion should seek to ensure is in 
fact that whoever becomes Presi- 
dent he will not seek to use the 
extraordinary powers provided for 
in the Constitution to change the 


' Central setup in any particular 


direction. The concept of the 
President functioning as the Cons- 
titutional head on the advice of the 
Council of Ministers for the time 
being in office has to be upheld if 
a situation is not to be created in 
which the President seeks to short- 
circuit democratic procedures. This 
is the guarantee the Left parties 
as wellas others genuinely com- 
mitted to parliamentary democracy 
must obtain from whichever 
candidate they back in the contest. 


Another factor which the Left 
must bear in mindis that agree- 
ments with the Rightwing Opposi- 
tion parties like the one on the 
choice of President should 
not be considered a precedent 
for their functioning in Parlia- 
ment and the State  As- 
semblies. The Congress having 
been put in its place, the time has 
come for the Left parties to 
demarcate themselves clearly from 
the reactionary, anti-people part- 
ies and groups and attempt to 
bring about solidarity of the 
whole progressive movement. 
Whoever is elected President of 
India, this task remains the most 
urgent if a Rightist take-over and 
the establishment of an anti- 
democratic regime, bordering on ' 
dictatorship, is to be arrested. 


Crisis of Phoney Development 


Js it a crisis of'the system ? 
Or a crisis resulting from non- 
-implementation of certain policies 
and accentuated by the wicked- 
ness of the weather god ? These 
are the two different views now 
held by progressives, social 
scientists and economists on the 
present economic crisis and 
stagnation. 


Expectations Belied 


Those who believe that the 
present crisis is the outtome of 
non-implementation of- certain 
declared policies referred to the 
experience of the Second Plan 
and soon. Yes, it is true the 
going was, by and large, good 
during the Second Plan period. 
It looked as if centuries of econo- 
mic stagnation was being broken. 
However, expectations were belied 
sooner than later. 

The short-lived developmental 
buoyancy was possible because of 
a number of favourable factors 
which are not available now. For 
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instance, it was during the Second 
Plan period that the assets of 
sterling balances which were 
largely built at the cost of three 
million Bengalis who died during 
the great famine was squandered 
away. As muchas Rs. 599 crores 
of sterling balances were used 
during the Second Plan. period 
and when the Third Plan began 
there was hardly anything left 
out of these balances. Moreover, 
in those days, the claims of natio- 
Tal security; were „completely 
ignored and defence requirements 
were neglected, til we were 
caught napping by the Chinese 
aggression in 1962. 


Deliberate Negligence 
Further, agriculture was 
deliberately neglected in the 


Second Plan so asto release all 
possible resources for indus- 
trialisation. The gap was consci- 
ously sought to be made up by 
PL-480 imports. The suspicion 
that it was a conscious decision 


a 


to rely on PL-480 imports on a 
long-term basis is substantiated 
by subsequent events and by the 
fact that PL-480 deal was struck 
for the first time in 1958 when 
there was no significant shortage 
ia the food requirements. 


People's Sacrifice 


Moreover, deficit financing 
which was resorted to for the first 
time in the Second. Plan did not 
inmediately begin to show its 
ill-effects. People also either 
under illusion of building a 
“happy morrow” or because they 
were under the spell of Congress 
and Nehru, willingly accepted 
burden and sacrificed without 
immediately asking for rewards. 

However, all these savings and 
sacrifices and drawals from the 
country's previous balances were 
utilised neither frugally nor judicio- 
usly. Partly because of inexperience 
and partly because of inefficiency 
and corruption—the two integral 
parts of the present system—assets 
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were built up at a very high cost. 
In addition to these indigenous 
weaknesses the reliance on foreign 
aid in the public sector and for- 
eign collaboration in the private 
sector, further inflated the cost of 
investment. According to one 
rough estimate, if all these factors 
are taken into account the real 
value of the potentials of develop- 
ment that had been büilt up dur- 
ing the Second and Third Plans is 
hardly half of what has been 
spent on them. 

In the meantime, all the 
favourable factors disappeared one 
by one. There was no sterling 
balances left, defence expenditure 
had to be incréased, agriculture 
could not be neglected any longer 
and on the top of it, people were 
not willing to accept’ further 
burdens so readily. 


Origin of the Crisis © 


The fact that a giant super- 
structure was sought to be built 
on sandy foundations became 
obvious when the entire apple-cart 
was upset by the increasein the 
defence expenditure necessitated 
by the Chinese aggression. The 
origin of the present economic 
crisis could easily be traced to the 
after-effects of the 1963-64 budget. 
Jt is now accepted that one of 
the sharpest manifestations of the 
present economic crisis is reflected 
inthe rising prices. It was in 
1963-64 that the sharpest ever 
price increase, since the Second 
World War, took place in the 
country. The average official 
index of wholesale price increased 
by 7.4 points in 1963-64 against 
2.8 points in 1962-63 and 02 
points in 1961-62. The year-wise 
average index number (1952-53— 
100) has been 124.9,121.5,127.9 and 
135.3 in 1960-61, 1961-62, 1962-63 
and 1963.64, respectively. Since 
1963-64 prices have been going 
up and up, never looking back, 
and the index is now around 205 
points. , 

Simultaneously 
increase in defence expendi- 
ture, as . ill-luck would 
have it, cumulative negative 
effects of the neglect of agricul- 
ture and uninterrupted and 
unrestricted deficit financing and 
increase in defence expenditure 
coincided with an adverse cycle of 
monsoon. The patience of the 
people, by and large, have also 


with the 
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reached the limit and they were no 
more willing to go on sacrificing 
without first asking for reward 
for their previous sacrifices. The 
loss of Nehru and Shastri and 
later the bungling of Smt. Gandhi, 
eroded political and moral 
authority of the Government 
resulting in further loss of confi- 
dence of the people in the Govern- 
ment-and its promises of building 
a “happy morrow”. 

It must also be added that 
defence build-up was undertaken 
in a colonial way with, as in 
other fields, huge wastages, the 
colonial manner of defence build- 
up could be felt from one small 
fact. In the interim budget of 
1967-68, a provision of Rs. 30 


crores is made for regimental 
loans to give advances to 
military officers for housing 


constructions and buying cars, etc. 
These difficulties, however, 


provided an ideal opportunity for ` 


the vested interests to get further 
entrenched and multiply their 
number. This resulted in an 
undue increase in non-develop- 
mental expenditure both in the 
private and Government sectors. 
The new rich class amassed 
tremendous wealth. They corner- 
ed unusually high proportion of 


. the increase in the money supply 


in the last eleven years, which has 
been also fantastic. The total 
money supply with the public has 
increased by moré than 250 per 
cent in the last eleven years from 
Rs. 2184 crores at the beginning 
of the Second Plan to about Rs. 
5000 crores at the end of the first 
year of the Fourth Plan. The 
increased purchasing power 


placed at the hands of the new. 


rich class diverted quantitatively 


and qualitatively, ^ resources, 
including that of foreign exchange, 
from — essential developmental 


potentials to non-essential non- 
developmental sectors with a 
view to feeding the demand of 
conspicuous consumption. 


The Net Result ` 


The net result of the increase 
in'defence expenditure, the run- 
away inflation which on the one 
hand is fast converting white 
money into black money and on 
the other increasingly diverting 
resources to non-developmental 
expenditure and to those non- 
essential sectors which meet the 


demand ol m "wy iw Oe 


tion of the new rich class, is that 
conventional and budgetary 
resources for the developmental 
purposes have dried up. People 
on their part are also not willing 
to oblige the Government by 
accepting fresh burdens without 
protests. 


Inefficient Management 


To make the things worse, 
assets built up so far are managed: 


-so inefficiently that they are not 


making any contribution worth 
the name towards increasing 
developmental resources. As am 
instance, it may be pointed out 
that the interim budget of 1967-68 
has indicated that the entire 
resources in sight for this year's 
centra] plan would come from 
loans and additional taxation. 
According to the budget, foreign 
loan in 1967-68 will be of the 
order of Rs. 835 crores, PL-480 
receipts Rs. 285  crores, Joans 
raised within India Rs. 351.30 
crores, small savings Rs, 130 _ 
crores, and othet debts Rs. 113.64 

crores. This will make a 
total of Rs. 1715 crores against 
Rs. 1711 crores of resources in 
sight for this year’s plan. 
In other words Rs. 15,000 crores 
of investment made so far in the 
central sector during the last 16 
years of planning would not 
yield even a single rupce for this 
year's Plan. 

The so-called public sector, 
thus, instead of helping the 
economy has become a drag on jit. 
In fact it is a- misnomer to call 
ita public sector as there is no 
public participation in the running 
of this sector. It is a bureaucra- 
tic sector and its contribution at 
best is only negative in so far as 
ithas proved to be only a little 
bit of hurdle in the unrestricted 
growth of monopolies in the 
country. 

That the present system has ex- 
hausted the potentials of ensuring 
an adequate rate of development, 
is evident from the experience 
of the Third Plan and the first 
year of the Fourth Plan. If there 
are any doubts on this score, the 
outlook, as emerges from the 
present trends, should dispel it. 
For instance, the total size of the 
public sector plan in 1965-66 was 
of the order of Rs. 2300 crores, 
it was reduced to Rs. 2,250 crores 
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in 1966-67 and it would hardly 
be Rs. 2100 crores in 1967-68. 
If price rise is taken into account, 
the physical content of the 
investment plan was roughly 
10. per cent lower in 1966-67 as 
compared to that of 1965-66. 
Jn 1967-68 it would be roughly 
20 per cent lower than that of 
1966-67. This isa clear indica- 
tion that as a result of its own-in- 
"ertia the development is slowing 
down and coming to a dead end. 
In addition to the develop- 
mentcoming to a dead end, the 
Steep price rise and run-away 
inflation has set in motion a 
new socio-economic process 
whereby the poor has strated 
becoming poorer. Broadly speak- 
ing, during the Second Plan 
period the rich was becoming 
richer and the poor was not 
becoming poorer in absolute 
terms but only in relative terms. 
However, after 1963 when the 
present spurt in prices began, the 
rich is becoming richer ata much 
faster pace than before and the 
poor is becoming poorer both 
relatively and in absolute terms. 


Stabbing in Back 


The spectre of developments 
grinding to a halt is haun- 
ting the present rulers. 
There is a desperate attempt 
now to give blood transfusion to 
the dying patient. But since the 
conventional resources for deve- 
lopment have dried up there is 
a last bid to save the deve- 
lopmental process with deficit 
financing and more foreign aid. 
Since the present rulers have lost 
political authority, they do not 
dareto mount a frontal attack 
on the people and they are 
stabbing them in the back 
through deficit financing. That 
the deficit financing has become 
the major means of maintaining 
even the slowed-down tempo of 
development is evident from that 
fact that in spite of the repeated 
declarations to avoid deficit 
financing, itis being increasingly 
resorted to from year to year. 

But what they are forgetting 
is the deficit financing in the 
present situation is self-defeating. 
Jt will not only abet but would 
' accelerate the rate of price rise 
which in its turn would increase 
the cost of investment. Thus, 
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most of the increase in budge- 
tary resources would only be a 
paper increase andmot . the 
genuine savings. If development 
is financed by deficit financing, 
in physical term hardly one-third 
of what is planned would be 
realised and that too at a heavy 
social and political price. 
Heavy social price because infla- 
tion increases disparities and 
heavy political “cost because it 
would make exports more diffi- 
cult, which in turn would increase 


our dependence -on foreign aid. , 


This sort of development ïs no- 
thing but a phoney development. 


Last Straw on Camel’s Back 


Continued inflation and the 
dependence on foreign aid brou-. 
ght about the ill-fated devalua- 
tion which, as far as development 
is concerned, proved to bea last 
straw on camel's back by further 
increasing the cost of investment. 
Ironically, the incidence of the 
increase is the highest in the case 
of priority industries, like fertili- 
sers, alloy steel, non-ferrous 
metals, machine tools and elect- 
ronics, since the import compon- 
ent is maximum in these indus; 
tries. 

The insatiable desire for 
more and more of foreign aid 
—the component of foreign aid in 
the central plan has increased 
from 52 per cent in 1966-67 
to 65 per cent in 1967-68— 
and foreign capital in the name 
of development is leading the 
rulers to accept more and more 
stringent conditions, including 
political, attached to it. What 
is worse is that all this is being 
treated asa normal thing which 
does not turn the worm in the 
present rulers. It is the begin- 
ning of erosion of sovereignty, 
self-respect and national indepen- 
dence. 

The package programme 
which the present rulers have 
evolved to solve the crisis does not 
stop at deficit financing and more 
and more of foreign aid. It also 
includes such measures as de- 
licensing and de-control and the 
so-called new agricultural stra- 
tegy. 

The essence of de-licensing 
and de-control is that whatever 
little hurdles are existing today 

inthe uninterrupted growth of 


monopolies would be removed. 
It must be conceded that in the re- 
cent years a large number of new 
and relatively small entrepreneurs 
entered into the industrial field, 
though the bigger monopolies also 
muitiplied their wealth and 
economic power. But now with 
the shrinking of developmental 
opportunities, the ^ monopolies 
and the big capital are declaring 
a war against the smallerfry to 
squeeze him out and totally 
grab ‘for themselves the new 
opportunities. The hue and cry 
over de-licensing raised both 
by the Federation and the Bell 
Mission and echoed by many in 
the Government and the ruling 
party is nothing but a concerted 
bid to clear the way for the big 
fish to swallow the small fish. 


Similarly, in agriculture the 
new agricultural strategy evolved 
by Sri Subramaniam (or the 
World Bank?) is a plan to place 
practically the entire resources 
meant for the development 
of agriculture at the disposal of 
the rich farmers and landlords. It 
will increase the disparities in the 
countryside beyond comprehen- 
sion. Already, the steep price rise 
has initiated a new process in 
the countryside whereby. agricul- 
tural labourers are driven to the 
starvation point and small and 


marginal  land-owners getting 
increasingly ^ pauperised. It is 
well on the cards that these 


farmers would begin to either sell 
ormortgage their lands to the 
rich farmers and landlords on a 
large scale in the coming years. 


Paradoxical Situation 


. In short, there is a concerted 
attempt to solve the present crisis 
at the cost of the common man 
and the national honour. It is 
really a paradoxical situation that 
even though we may have more 
steel plants, huge engineering com- 
plexes, refineries and fertilizers, 
etc, the common man in this 
country would be worse off and 
we shall fall deeper into the 
clutches of foreign monopolies 
and their governments and, thus, 
endanger the country’s sovereignty 
and independence, 


Currently, some people are. 
making a clever distinction 
between the policies proposed to 
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be pursued by Sri Morarji Desai 


and Sri Asoka Mehta. However, 
itis only a shadow boxing as 
both these policies converge at 


apoint. To put itina popular 
language while Sri Morarji Desai’s 
policies may bring a doom in six 
months, Sri Asoka Mehta's policies 


would  bringthe doom in one 
year. In factin essence there 
is not much of difference in 
approaches of these two gentle- 
men as was evident on the 
question of extension of deadline 
for fertiliser concessions to foreign 
private capitals. 


Food Budget: 
Learning From Past Mistakes 


RAMESH JAURA 


"rouen the Food Minister 
Sri Jagjivan Ram said after 
the conference of Chief Minis- 
ters on April 8 and 9 that the 
Food Budget has been “kept 
in abeyance", there is no evid- 
ence to suggest that the idea has 
not been given up after all. 
The need for such a Budget, 
however, cannot be minimised 
if the country has to achieve 
self-sufficieney in food which 
under the new PL-480 dispensa- 
tion soon promises to become 
a hideous instrument of American 
foreign policy., Twice the erst- 
while Food Minister Sri C. 
Subramaniam proclaimed that 
the Budget was coming. Nobody 
believed him then. Even the 
official sources who are usually 
tightlipped did not conceal their 
cynicism in this regard. 


Disbelief 


As the food pipeline dried 
up in the country with drought 
hitting North Bihar and eastern 
UP Sri Subramaniam's public 
pronouncements were jettisoned 
even before he was flung out of 
t ffice in the anti-Congress swing 
in the February elections in 
Madras. The disbelief in public 
mind sprang from its experience 
that procrastination leading to 
evasion in matters of national 
interest has become a habit with 
the Congress Government at 
the Centre. The more knowled- 
geable knew from the beginning 
how impossible the formulation 
ofa Food Budget was. It was in- 
deed a measure of Sri Jagjivan 
Ram's readiness to see through 
the difficulties in the prepara- 
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tion of a viable Food Budget 
when within a few days of as- 
suming the crucial office in the 
Government he postponed any 
definite decision on the Budget 
till it had been discussed with 
Chief Ministers. 


What, then, were the causes 
which have kept the Budget in 
abeyance? Also, what makes it 
impossible? The tentative bud- 
Bet presented to the Chief Minis- 
ters lacked the unity” of purpose 
in regard to food policy, parti- 
cularly on consumption and pro- 
duction estimates, pattern of 
distribuzion in case of scarcity, 
and procurement methods, 


Even on the eve of the Chief 
Ministers! meeting in New Delhi, 
agreement seemed unlikely on 
foodgrains consumption and pro- 
duction estimates in different 
States, which formed the basic 
assumption of the draft food 
budget. While the surplus States 
of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and 
Punjab have the highest consump- 
tion of cereals with 1961-63 taken 
as the “normal” period, Bihar. 
Gujarat and Kerala are cereal 
deficit also having the lowest 
consumption. Andhra, though a 
surplus State, had cereal con- 
sumption in that period 25 per 
cent lower than in Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh. A Food Budget 
formulated on these lines would 
lead to bargaining at cross pur- 
poses. : 

Since crop cutting surveys are 
available after procurement 
season is well-advanced, the Food 
Budget should take into account 
the information regarding crop 


prospects at the beginning of 
the season. The data will have 
to be revised every month ac- 
cording to crop position. By _ 
thetimea reliable data is avail- 
able, the States would be concern- 
ed over uncertainties of the next 
season. In view of this, surplus. 
States would be liberal in declar- 
ing surpluses and State agen- 
cies might be under pressure 
to exercise caution in releasing . 
crop estimates. Assessment by 
Central agencies, if entrusted 
with the task, is likely, to be 
challenged by States. 

It is in this context that Sri 
Jagjivan Ram stated before the 
Rajya Sabha on April 11; *The 
tentative national food budget 
placed before the conference had 
some limitations on the imper- 
fect data available relating ‘to 
production, consumption, etc. 
It was therefore, felt that in order 
to meet the difficult situation 
during the year, it would be ne- 
cessary to proceed on an ad hoc 
basis and that efforts should be 
made to perfect the system of 
collection of data so that proper 
and accurate food budget could 
be prepared later on" Hence the 
*vote-on-account" given to States 
on food policy during the year. 


Experts to Collect Data 


Perfecting the system of collec- 
tion of data is, no doubt, a long 
drawn out process and must be 
left to the experts in the Statis- 
tical Division ofthe Food Ministry. 
It may however be well for the 
experts to predict crop yields on 
the basis of plant counts and 
measurements, in lieu of far- 
mers' reports on crop condition. 
The method has two major ad- 
vantages: (a)- by-product informa- 
tion that is available, or obtainable 
by making minor modifications; 
and (b) greater objectivity. (See 
FAO Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Statistics, 
October 1966.) 

A budget aiming at slashing 
down the consumption level 
where it is already low, for the 
apparent purpose of equitable 
distribution in time of scarcity, 
is both self-defeat'ng and imba- 
lanced. The disparity in the levels 
of consumption between differ- 
ent states has two major aspects: 
man-made and God-made. Man- 
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made disparity is attributable to 
existing economic reality and the 
historical conditions. That in the 
last twenty years there has -been 
: an imbalanced regional develop- 
ment is an obvious economic re- 
ality, though certain regions have 
lagged behind because of his- 
` torical attributes. It should be 
the purpose of adood budget to 
set in motion a process of eli- 
minating man-made disparity. 


Ignoring Deliberately 


And yet there was no re- 
cognition of this crucial aspect in 
the budget presented to the Chief 
Ministers for discussion. The 
axe fellheavily on those in the 
lower levels of consumption in- 
stead of affecting to a considerable 
extent others in the high levels 
of consumption. Bihar having 
the lowest level of consumption, 
for instance, would have been 
the victim of cruel cuts if the 
formulations in the tentative 
food budget had been adhered to. 

The mastermind behind the 
draft budget ignored the simple 
logic that if a Statelike Punjab 
having a relatively high level 
of consumption has to bear certain 
cuts the effect would be negligible 
due to historical] reasons. On 
the other hand, even apparently 
insignificant cuts in Bihar would 
adversely affect the people again 
because of historical background. 
In this context, it needs be em- 
phasised that a food budget worth 
its name should aim at elimi- 
nating man-made disparity and 
removing through a planned pro- 
gramme the god-made imbalanc- 
es, Perpetuation of the existing 
gaps between consumption levels of 
different regions was the keynote 
of the ad hoc budget, and it was 
only logical that it fell through. 

Another keynote of the Food 
Budget is procurement policy and 
prices. While no uniform policy 
in this respect had been suggested 
"by the Centre variations between 
States were wide enough to chall- 
enge the assumption of the ten- 
tative budget. It was not unex- 
pected that the method of pro- 
curement was left to the State 
concerned, though every State 
was asked to maximise pro- 
curement. In the absence of a 
Central whip on the States— 
eight having non-Congress goyern- 
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ments—a negative inducement was 
that despite the expecta- 
tion of 10 million tons of food 
imports from abroad, the Central 
allocations would remain at the 
level where they were at present. 
Procurement prices for wheat 
would be fixed shortly at a level 


.higher than that recommended by 


the Agricultural Prices Commi- 
ssion, though the States’ reaction 
to the Central directive in this 
respect should be anxiously await- 
ed. What needs be stressed how- 
ever is that a food budget must 
have in its fold a minimum mutu- 
ally agreed policy of procure- 
ment, especially as more areas 
and population will have to be 


- covered by rationing ifthe pro- 


mise of freedom from imports 
doled out to the people of the 
country is to be fulfilled. 

The issue of food zones also 
promised to arouse inconclusive 
discussion as West Bengal wanted 
a multi-State zone, Madras and 
Punjab preferred to continue sing- 
le-State food zones, while Bihar 
and Orissa wanted the zones to 
be abolished. Andhra, however, 
had expressed in favour of re- 
viving the Southern zone. An 
exercise in evasion was thus com- 
pleted with the retention of single- 
State zones while the combined 
zone of U.P., Punjab, Haryana 
and Himachal was split into four 
zones. The Venkatappiah Com- 
mittée and the World Bank's 
report on agricultural prospects, 
prepared by an Australian, Sir 
John Crawford, favouring con- 
tinuance of  inter-State restric- 
tions on food movement was 
obviously heeded. This again was 
anad hoc decision which must be 
reviewed in the context of treat- 
ing food as a national problem. 


Crucial Strategy 


The Centre's stress on inten- 
sifying production especially thro- 
ugh growing short-term crops 
“over as large an area as possible 
in the period between the har- 
vest of the rabi and the sowing 
of the kharif crop", was realistic 
enough. Yet the crucial “strategy” 
of the Centre has to be found 
elsewhere. The Union Govern- 
ment had resolved some time ago 
to end “concessional” imports 
by 1971 though significantly there 
was no reference to achieving 


self-sufficiency as envisaged in the 
Draft Outline of the Fourth 
Plan. The pledge, however, was 
the result of uncertainty of food 
imports from abroad coupled with 
the obvious mixing up of politics 
with food *sale" on payment in 
dollars—unlike rupees as until 
last year—and the dwindling 
surplus stocks of this vital com- 
modity in the *donor" countries. 


Useful Programme 


Intensification of improved 
varieties programme would no 
doubt help in relieving the pres- 
sure on imports because the 
demand of cereals has shifted 
in favour of the superior import- 
ed foodgrains thus creating grea- 
ter scarcity than actually ex- 
ists. The increase in effective 
demand of cereals has not been 
uniform between rural and urban 
areas. According to NSS data 
the per capita expenditure on 
cereals in rural areas increased 
by 26 per cent over 1953-54 to 
1961-62, as against 12 per cent 
increase in urban areas. This is 
caused by the much higher rate of 
increase in consumption than 
production of the farming com- 
munity in the rural areas. 

Added to this  inequitable 
distribution is the tendency of 
surplus States to underestimate 
their production and others to 
exaggerate their deficit. Deficits 
could be made up by increase in 
production adequate for meeting 
the overall demand and distri- 
bution of the available supplies 
in an equitable manner, that is, 
increase in marketable surplus. 
This two-fold task fs important 
as a “deficit” food budget would 
be self-defeating. The Venka- 
tappiah Committee's report had 
unequivocally recommended the 
food budget for achieving self- 
sufficiency. 

Well thought-out methods 
should, therefore, be employed 
to fulfil the target. It would be 
pertinent in this context to refer 
to the strategy suggested by the 
National Council of Applied Eco- 
nomic Research. (See A Strategy 
for Agricultural Planning) The 
principle of selectivity with the 
explicit purpose of maximising 
the benefits in short time would 
appear most desirable to the 
country, while the Government’s 
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strategy lacks the two . aspects. 
It believes in raising agricultural 
output without keeping in view 
the urgency of time. Selectivity 
in crop and areas would not only 
save the potential of the land 
from being wasted but consi- 
derably reduce the requirements 
of fertiliser, pesticides, etc. The 
programme involves better use 
of technology through “normal 
extension services and integrated 
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provision or price incentives, 
_better marketing facilities and 
linked credit”. Fhis would ensure 
to the farmer better and encoura- 
ging returns. 

In view of the controversy 
surrouhding fertiliser and the 
foreign exchange involved in 
imports which form a major part 
of the five lakh tons required for 
the high-yielding ‘varieties pro: 
gramme, according to the Govern- 
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ment strategy, the new rood be A 
ster at the Centre might do well 
to ask the experts in Krishi 
Bhavan to review the situation. 
Since the areas under the strategy 
suggested above are to be select- 
ed on the criterion of . their 
capacity to increase-output and 
marketable surplus, such efforts 
could help the Government pro- 
cure larger quantities for equi- 
table distribution, _ us 
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A COMPARATIVE SURVEY 


- 


Economic. Developments in India and Pakistan, 1950-64 `- 


ras purpose of this contri- 
bution is to make statistical 
comparisons of economic  de- 
velopments in India and Pakistan, 
over the period 1950-64. Indi- 


cators of economic development. 


have been selected for this com- 
parison. These indicators relate 
to (a) national income (b) overall 
agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction (c) production in cereals 
sectors of agriculture (d) produc- 
tiom in key sectors of industry 
-and (d) transportation. 

Data for this survey have been 
collected from UN publications 
of recent years: Year Book of 
National Accounts Statistics, Sta- 
tistical Year Book, Economic Sur- 
vey for Asia and Far East and 
Monthly -Bulletin of Statistics. 

For comparison between base 
period and end period, generally 
average figures of three years 
have been used to reduce the 
possibilities of unrepresentative 
years affecting the results. 


1. National Income 


(3 so wTH of national income 
and per capita income, levels 
-of per capita income and share 
of industrial sector in national 
income have been compared for 
the two countries over the period 
1950-52 to 1960-62. ' Compari- 
sons have been made at constant 
prices (Table 1). 

Over this period, percentage 
increase in national income was 
more in India than in Pakistan. 
In India national income increas- 
ed by 43 per cent at an annual 
rate of 3.7 per cent in compari- 
son to increase of 35 per cent 
at annual ‘rate of 3.0 per cent in 
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Pakistan. Since growth of national 
income was more in India, with 
the same rate of population 
growth, growth of per capita 
income was also larger in India. 
Whereas in India per capita in- 
come increased by 18.35 per 
cent at annual rate of 1.7 per 
cent, in Pakistan it increased by 
9.5 per centat an annual rate 
of 0.9 per cent. As regards com- 
parative levels of per capita in- 
comé; in 1950-52, per capita 
income of Pakistan was behind 
that of India, but this lag further- 
increased by 1960-62. In 1950-52 
lag of Pakistan behind India 
was of 6.14 per cent which 
further increased to 13.15 per 
cent by 1960-62. d 

Share of industrial sector in 
domestic product is an import- 
ant structural indicator of eco- 
nomic development. Share of 
industrial sector increased very 
rapidly in Pakistan, but it slightly 
increased in India. Share of ma- 
nufacturing sector in Pakistan 
increased from 7.69 per cent in 
1950-52 to 13.08 per cent in 
1960-62. But compared to this, 
Share of industrial sector com- 
prising manufacturing and con- 
struction in India slightly in- 
creased from 16.72 per cent in 
1950-52 to 16.84 pre cent in 
1960-62. As regards comparative 
shares of industrial sector in the 
two countries, Pakistan was much 
behind India in 1950-52, but by 
1960-62 Pakistan recorded slight 
lead over. India. In 1960-62, share 
of industrial sector comprising 
manufacturing and construction 
was 17.07 per cent in Pakistan 
which slightly exceeded that of 
India by-0.23 per cent. ~~ 

2. Overall Agricultural and 

Industrial Production 


this section, development 


N 
I of agriculture and industry” 


of the two countries has been 
- £ 


` 


compared on the basis of indices 
of production. Comparisons have 
been made over the period 1952-54 
to 1961-63 (See Economic Suryey 
Jor Asia and Far East, 1964). 


(a) Agricultural Sector: 


. Over the period. 1952-54 to 
1961-63, India showed a better 
performance than Pakistan in 
the agricultural sector. Over- 
all agricultural production in- 
creased by significantly larger 
percentages in India- It increased 
by 25.0 per cent at annual rate 
of 2.5 per cent in India as com- 
pared to 15.3 per cent at annual 
rate of 1.6 per cent in Pakistan. 
Separately, in case of food produc- 
tion also, performance of India 
was better. Whereas in Pakistan 
food production increased by 14.2 
per cent at an annual rate of 
1.5 per cent, in India its produc- 


.tion increased by 23.8 per cent 


at.an annual rate of 2.4 per cent. 
Within food category produc- 
tion of cereals too increased more 
in India. In India it increased by 
29.3 per cent at am annual rate 
of 2.9 per cent, in Pakistan itin- 
creased by 24.8 per cent at an- 
annual rate of 2.5 per cent. 
Since India showed a better 
performance in agricultural sector 
at aggregate level, a. better per- 
formance was also shown at 
per capita level. Whereas, per 
capita agricultural production in- 
creased in India, it decreased in 
Pakistan. In India it increased by 
4.4 per cent at an annual rate of 
0.5 per cent, in Pakistan it decreas- 
ed by 3.4 per cent at an annual 
rate of 0.4 per cent. Separately, 
in case of food also, per capita 
production in India increased 
but it decreased in Pakistan. As 
compared to increase of 3.6 per 
cent at an annual rate of 0.4 per 
cent in India, it declined by 6.22 
per cent at an annual rate of 
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0.7 per cent in Pakistan. How- 

' ever, as regards cereals, per capita 
production increased in both the 
countries; but increase was more 
significant in India. Whereas in 
India it increased by 7.3 per cent 
at annual rate of 0.8 per cent, 
in Pakistan it increased by 3.6 
per cent at an annual rate of 0.4 
per cent. 


(b) Industrial Sector 


Whereas India recorded higher 
growth in agricultural sector, 
Pakistan recorded higher growth 
in industrial sector. Over the 
period of 1952-54 to 1961-63, 
industrial production increased 
by significantly much larger per- 
centage in Pakistan. In Pakistan 
it Increased by 194 per cent at 
an annual rate of 12.7 per cent 
as compared to increase of 91 
per cent at an annual rate of 7.4 
per cent in India. Separately in. 
in case' of manufacturing also, 
Pakistan showed a significantly 
higher performance. Whereas in 
India manufacturing production 
increased by 87 per cent at an 
annual rate of 7.2 per cent, in 
Pakistan it increased by 199 per 
cent at an annual rate of 12.9 
per cent. : $ 


3. Production in Agricultural Sector 


N agricultural sector, produc- 
s+ tion of various cereals of the 
two countries have been compared. 
Finer cereals wheat' and rice, 
have been compared separa- 
tely; but cosrse cereals have» 
been combined together. Com- 
parisons have been made over the 
period 1948-49-1952-53 to 1961 
62-1963-64 (Table 2). 
Over this period, production of 
cereals increased by 54.1 per cent 
at an annual rate of 3.6 per cent, 


but in Pakistan it increased 
by 25.4 per cent ,at an 
annual] rate of 1.9 per cent. 


Separately in wheat and rice also, 
performance of India was better; . 
particularly in case of wheat. 
Production of wheat and rice 
increased by 82.5 per cent and 
54.6 per cent respectively with 
corresponding annual rates of 
5.2 per cent and 3.7 per cent 
in India; as compared to this, 
in Pakistan these productions 
increased by 9.7 per cent and 31.2 
per cent respectively with cor- 
responding annual rates of 0.8 
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per cent and 2.3 per cent. In case 
of coarse cereals also, India show- 


ed a better performance. Whereas 


its production increased by 42.7 
per cent at an annual rate of 
3.0 per cent in India, in Pakistan 
increase was of 14.3 per cent 
at an annual rate of 1.1 per cent. 

Levels of per capita produc- 
tion of cereals have also been 
compared. Ín the base year, 
Pakistan had a very significant 
lead over India; but by the and 
period of comparison, the lead 
declined. Overall per capita pro- 
duction of cereals of Pakistan 
was 44.8 per cent more than India 
in the base year but this lead 
declined to 15.9 per cent in the 
end period of comparison. Se- 
parately, in case of finer cereals, 
wheat and rice, also Pakistan had 
a lead over India in the base period ; 
but in thi$ case too, decline in the 
lead occured. However, lead in 
case of finer cereals was higher 
than in case of the coarse cereals 
both in the base period as well 
as in the end period. Lead of 
Pakistan was by 185.9 per cent 
in wheat and by 75.3 per cent in 
rice in the base period; these 
declined to 62.9 per cent and 
46.3 per cent respectively in the 
end period of comparison. How- 
ever, though Pakistan had a lead 
over India both in cereals at 
aggregate level as wellas finer 
cereals, but as regards coarse ce- 
reals India had the lead. In the 
base year lag of Pakistan was 68.4 
per cent; this lag moreover fur- 
ther increased to 75.0 per cent 
in the end period of comparison. 


4. Production in Industrial Sector 


OMPARISONS .- of Industrial 

development of the two coun- 
tries have been made in this 
section. Sectorwise comparisons. 
have been made: minerals and 
power resources; manufactur- 
ing and constructiont Develop- 
ments ever the period 1950-52 
to 1962-64 have been considered 
(Table 3). 


(a) Minerals and Power Resources 


In this sector productions of 
Tron-ore, Coal, Crude Petroleum 
and Electricity power have been 
compared for the two countries. 
As regards minerals, Pakistan 


“showed a better performance than 


India in production of coal. 


whereas in India it increased by 
83.7 per cent at an annual rate 
of 5.2 per cent in Pakistan it- 
increased by 120.3 per cent at 
an annual rate of 6.0 per cent.” 
In case of iron ore, develop- 
ment in Pakistan was negligible; 
but in India development was, 
significant, In Pakistan there was 
negligible production in the base 
period of comparison; even by 


the end period of comparison,. 


it continued to be negligible. 
But in India production was 
considerable in the base period, 
and by the end period of com- 
parison it increased by 192.6 
per cent at an annual rate of 12.0 
per cent. However, 
crude petroleum, Pakistan made 
a significant progress; its produc- 
tion increased by 151.87 per cent 
at an annual rate of 8.0 per cent. 
In India too, progress was signi- 
ficant; whereas there was negli- 
gible production in the base period, 
substantial production took place 
by the end period of compari- 
son. In case of electricity, Pakistan 
showed faster development than 
India. Whereas in Pakistan, elec- 
tricity production increased by 
1110 per cent at an annual rate 
of 23.1 per cent. in India, it in- 
creased by 337 per cent at an an- 
nual rate of 13:1 per cent. 


Per capita production levels 
of the two countries have also 
been compared. As regards mine- 
rals, both in coal and iron ore, 
Pakistan was behind India in 
the base period. In case of coal, 
per capita production of Pakistan 


in case of: 


S 


was as low as 7.06 per cent of that ' 


of India; in case of iron ore 
as already stated, production was 
negligible. Over the period of 
comparison, there was almost 


. no change in tbe relative position 


of Pakistan. In coal, Pakistan 
reduced her lag slightly by 1.3 per 
cent; in iron ore, by the end 
period of comparison some pro- 
duction took place but per capita 
production was at rock bottom 
level in comparison to India: it 
was 0.5 per cent of that of India. 
However, in case of crude petro- 
leum, whereas there was negligible 
production in the base period 
in India, in Pakistan it was not 
so. By the end period of compari- 
son, although production was, 
.recorded in India, but Pakistan 
maintained a lead of 33.4 per 
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cent over that of India at per 
capita level. As regards electri- 
city power also, per capita 
.production of Pakistan was 
behind that of India in the base 
period of comparison; however, 
the lag behind India was signifi- 
cantly reduced over the period 
of comparison. Whereas in the 
base period, lag of Pakistan was 
of 80.4 per cent it was reduced 
- to 46.2 per cent by the end period 
of comparison. 


-(b) Manufacturing 


In this sector, production of 
steel, chemicals and textiles have 
been compared for the two coun- 
tries for 1950-52 to 1962-64. 
In case of chemicals, comparisons 
have been made for nitrogenous 
fertiliser and sulphuric acid. As 
regards textiles comparisons have 
been made for production of 
woven cotton fabrics. Whereas 
steel and chemicals mainly belong 
to producer goods sector, textile 
belongs to consumer goods sector. 

India recorded very  signifi- 
cant progress in production of 
crude steel; but in Pakistan pro- 
gress was relatively small. In India 
production of crude steel increas- 
ed by 374 per cent at the annual 
rate of 13.9 percent butin Pakistan 
it increased by 83 per cent at an 
annual rate of 5.2 per cent. In pro- 
duction of chemicals also, perfor- 
mance of India was better. In base 
period, there was negligible pro- 
duction of chemicals in Pakistan; 
but in India it was considerable. 
By the end period of comparison, 
some production was recorded 
in Pakistan. However, in India, 
production of chemicals, nitro- 
genous fertilisers and sulphuric 
acid increased ly 727 per cent 
and 450 per cent at the annual 
rates of 23.5 per cent and 15.3 
per cent respectively. But, as 
regards production of woven 
cotton fabrics, Pakistan showed 
a better performance. Whereas, 
its production increased by 444 
per cent at an annual rate of 
15.2 per cent in Pakistant, it in- 
creased by 209 per cent at an 
annual rate of 1.6 per cent in 
India. 

Levels of per 
in manufacturing sector of the 
. two countries have been also 
compared. In the base period, 
Pakistan was behind India in all 


capita’ output 
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the sectors. In case of crude 
steel per capita production of 
Pakistan was at rock bottom 
level in comparison to India. 
It was 1.84 per cent of that of 
India; but even this gap further 
declined to 0.90 per cent. As 
regards chemicals, relative posi- 
tion of Pakistan improved by the 
the end period of comparisons. 
Whereas, in base period, there 
was negligible production of 
chemicals but by the end period 
of comparison, per capita pro- 
duction. was 61.2 per cent of 
that of India in case of nitrogen- 
ous fertiliser and 16.3 per cent 
in case’ of sulphuric acid. Evi- 
dently, relative position of Pak- 
istan improved significantly in 
case of nitrogenous fertilisers. 
As regards woven cotton fabrics 
lag of Pakistan behind India 
significantly declined. Although 
in base period per capita pro- 
duction was 84.4 per cent lower 
than India, by the end period 
of comparison that ,lag  dec- 
lined 30.7 per cent. 


(c) Construction 


In this sector, production of 
cement has been compared for 
two countries over the period 
of 1950-52 to 1962-64. In pro- 
duction of cement, Pakistan 
made slightly better progress 
than “India. Whereas, produc- 
tion increased by 202.6 per cent 
at an annual rate of 9.6 per cent 
in Pakistan; it increased by 
191.3 per cent at an annual 
rate of 9.3 per cent in India. 
As regards, comparative levels 
of per capita production, Pakis- 
tan was extremely behind India 
in the base period; but 
this lag declined by the end 
period of comparison. Lag of 
Pakistan behind India was 
37.1 per cent ^in the base 
'period; this declined to 25.1 


per cent by the end period of. 


comparison. 
5. Transportation 


TD EVELOEMENT of the trans- 
portation sector of the two 
countries have been compared 
for Railways and Roads. In 
case of railways, length of railway 
lines and number of locomotives 
have been compared. As regards 
transportation by roads, com- 
parison of number of commercial 


: have 


vehicles in use of the two countries 
been made. Develop- 
ments have been considered 
over the period of 1946-63. De- 
velopment of transportation 
sector was (Table 4) relatively 
higher in India over this period. 
Both in case of transportation 
by roads and railways progress 
of India was better. In case of 
railways, both length of railway 
lines and number of locomotives 
increased relatively more in India. 
These increased by 4.95 per cent 
and 38.49 pér cent at an annual 
rate of 0.3 per cent and 2.2 
per cent in India as compared 
to 1.33 per cent and 16.17 per 
cent, at an-annual rate of 0.1 
per cent and 1.0 per_ cent in 
Pakistan. As regards trans- 
portation by roads, number of 
commercial vehicles in use increa- 
sed relatively more in India. 
Whereas in Pakistan it increased 
by 91 per cent at an annual rate 
of 6 per cent, in India it increased 
by 1223 at an annual rate of 
26 pér cent. 

Comparative levels of trans- 
portation of the two countries 
have also been considered. For 
railways, ratio of length of area 
and persons per locomotive 
have been considered. In case 
of transportation by roads, 
persons per commercial vehicle 
have been compared for the 
two countries. On the basis 
of these indicators, transporta- 
tion level of Pakistan was found 
to be lower than that of India in 
the base year 1948. And by 1963 
lay of Pakistan further increased. 
In case of railways, as regards 
ratio of length of railway lines 
to area, lag of Pakistan was 
of 35.08 per cent which further 
increased to 36.70 per cent in 
1963 and as regards persons per 
locomotive in 1948, there were 
34.21 ' per cent more persons 
in Pakistan, which further in- 
creased to 62.66 per cent in 1963. 
In case of transportation by roads, 
there were 30.12 more persons 
per commercial] vehicle in Pak- 
istan in 1948, and this excess 
further increased to 38.03 per 
cent in 1963. 


6. Conclusions 


OME broad conclusions 
emerge from this survey of 
statistical comparisons of eco- 
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nomic developments of India 
and Pakistan. 

Rate of economic develop- 
ment of India was higher than 
that of Pakistan over the period 
of comparison. Both rate of 
growth of national income and 
per capita income of India was 


better. But the development 
of industrial sector of Pakistan 
was significantly faster. Al- 


though base figures of this sector 
in Pakistan were low, but the 
rapid growth indicated by percen- 
tage increses cannot be dismissed. 
Even the percentage share of the 
industrial sector in net domestic 
product of Pakistan reached up 


Table 1: 


. Item 


to that of India by the end 
period of comparison. However 
as regards agricultural sector, 
rate of growth was faster in 
India. In case of transporta- 
tion sector also, India recorded 
faster "growth. f 

Level of economic develop- 
ment, measured by per capita 
income, was higher in India than 
in Pakistan in the base period; 
this lead of India further in- 
creased by the end period of 
comparison. In industrial 
sector separately, per capita pro- 
duction in India was higher than 
that in Pakistan in the base 
period; butthe lead of India 


(at constant prices) 


1. Net Domestic Product (Thousand B 


million Rs. ) 
2. Per capita product (Rupees) 
3. Percentage share of Industrial 
sector* 


Note 
1948-49 prices : 


: "Industrial sector comprises manufacturing arid construction: a manufacturing ‘only.4 
Pakistan: at 1949-52. prices: 


declined in general. In this 
sector, per capita production of 
steel which was already relatively 
negligible in Pakistan in the 
base period, further relatively 
declined by the end period of 
comparison. As regards agri- 
cultural sector, per capita - pro- 
duction of Pakistan was higher 
than that of India in the base 
period; but this lead of Pakistan 
significantly declined by the end. 
period of comparison, In case of - 
transportation sector, level of 
development of India was higher 
‘in the base period; this lead of 
India further increased by the 
end of period of comparison. 


NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT: INDIA AND PAKISTAN : 1950-52 and 1960-62. 


Annual Averagés. ` gs 
7 1950—52 | 1960—62 7 
India Pakistan India Pakistan E 
91.5 18.2 131.2 24.6 
253.0 238.0 300.0- 260.0 
16.72 169. 1684 ^ — i707 (13.089) 





India: at 


Source: EES ae based on data available in U, N. Year Book of National Accounts Statistics; 1963 and 
UN. Year Book of Demographic Statistics,. 1963. - 


Table 2: AGRICULTURAL SECTOR : CEREALS : INDIA AND PAKISTAN : 


1961/62-1963/64. - 


Cereals 


1. All Cereals¢ 
2. Wheat 

3. Rice 

4. Others; - 
1. All Cereals 
2. Wheat 

3. Rice 

4. Others 


1948/49-1951/52 - 


> 1948/49-1951/52 -and 


Annual Averages. 


1961/62-1963/64 ' 
India Pakistan India Pakistan 
i - TOTAL PRODUCTION (Thousand metric tons) 
56.064 17.199 86.400 21.580 : 
6:037 3.685 11.107 ` 4.042 
33.383 12.399 51.605 16.263 
16.594 1.115 23.687 1.274 
PER CAPITA PRODUCTION (Kg.) 
156.7 227.0 192.6 . 2232 © 
-17.0 48.6 24.7 41.8 
93.3 163.6 115.0 - 168.3 
. 46.4 14.7 52.8 


Notes: Computations based on-the data available in the source. 
a: Comprises: Wheat, rice, barley maize, millet and sorghum. 
' Source: U.N, Statistical Year Book 1963. Economic Survey fer Asia and Far East, IX 1964. 
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Lm 3 : INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION : 1950-52 and 1962-64 : INDIA AND;PAKISTAN. 
| _ Annual Averages. _ 
-Commodities 1950—52 1962-64 
- ix a India Pakistan ges _ Pakistan 
| TOTAL PRODUCTION 


-a . Minerals and power: - : 
Coal (th: mt. tons) — 34899 522 64120 - 1150 


1. 

.2. Iron Ore (?) 2286 — |. 8796 1 
3. Crude Petroleum (7) , —— 187 1648 471 
4. Electricity (th. Kwh:) 5695 .237 24880 2868 
b. Manufacturing: : 

1. Crude Steel (th. M. tons) 1529 6 57720 11 
2. Sulphuric acid 104 —— 572 20 
3. .Nitrogenous fertilisers 16 —— , 31 17 

. 4. Woven Cotton Fabrics . 

(million ml. meteres) $ 3761 124 4548 ` 675 
c. Construction: : 
1. Cement (th. m. tons.) i 3165 489 9220 1480 

. PER CAPITA PRODUCTION 
a. Minerals and power. 
1. Coal (K.g.) 96.5 68 . 139.2 ` 11.6 
2. Iron Ore ( Kg) 632 . — 19.10 0.01 
3. Crude Petroleum —— 2.44 3.57 4.77 
4. Electricity (wh.) : - 15.75 3.09 : 54.02 29.07 
b. Manufacturing: i ` : 
1. Crude Steel (Kg.) i 423 . 0.08 12.42 0.11 
2. Sulphuric acid (Kg. Y , 0.288 — 1.242 . 0203, 
3. Nitro Fertilisters @ 0.444 — - 0.302 . 0.135 
4. Woven cotton fabrics x ` 

(metres) 10.40 ; 1.62 9.87 6.84 

c. Construction: x - i der 
1. Cement (Kg.) i : 8275. - 6.38 20.02 15.00 


Notes: Computations based on the date given in the source 
= @ years : 1950—51 and 1960—6L 
Source: U.N. Statistical Year Book 1963; Economic Survey For Asia and Far East, 1964 (and, previous issues) 


n Table 4; TRANSPORTATION : INDIA AND PAKISTAN : 1948 and 1963 


—— 


. - : 1948 : 1963 
Indicators of transportation eerie 
m - India Pakistan India ‘Pakistan 
-— TOTAL 
1. Railways: Length s g 
“(th. kilo metres) 54.69 11.16 57.40 11.31 
2. Railways: locomotives 
(th. numbers) i 8.194 1.286 11.348 . 1.494 
^3. Commercial vehicles 117 - 17 2601 315 
i _ PER UNIT j 
1. Railways: Length (ratio of - 3 . 
length to area) ` 0.0179 0.0118 ' 0.0188 0.0119 
2. "Railways: Lcocomotives (th. ` m 
persons per .ocomotoves) 42.6 57.2 40.6 66.0 
3. Commercial vehicles* (th. R . j 
"persons per vehicle) t A 3.090 4.507 0.172 - 0,307 


Notes: Computations based on the data available in the source: s *1950—52 and 1961—63(annual averages) 
Source: Economic Survey For Asia and Far East, 1964. 
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Politics in Assam Today 


KRANTI SEN 


HE post-election 

kaleidoscope of Assam 
presents interesting patterns of 
alignment both within and out- 
side the Congress. For one thing, 
the myth of Congress invincibility 
in a backward agricultural State 
like Assam has been exposed. As 
against a comfortable strength of 
79 seats in a House of 105 in the 
last Assembly, the ruling party’s 
strength has been sliced down to 


political 


72 seats in the present 126-member . 


House, giving it a bare majority 
of 18 


Divided Congress 


Within his own party, Sri 
Chaliha will have to contend with 
two dissident groups led by Sri 
Devakanta Baruah and Sri 
Debeshwar Sharma. The former 
had to resign from the Cabinet 
late last year following differences 
with Sri Chaliha and has been 
Jeft out of the new Cabinet. The 
exact reasons of his falling out 
with Sri Chaliha have never come 
into open. Obviously, it is a case 
of inner-party struggle of the 
MS dead in which principles do 
not figu 

Sri T Debeihwar Sharma' S main 
charge against the Chaliha 
Government is its alleged failure 
to stop Pakistani infiltration and 
drive out the infiltrators. 


infiltrators whose number, accord- 
ing to the State Government itself, 
is about a lakh and a half and 
according to Sri Sharma much 
higher than that. 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Sri Mainul Huq 
Chowdhury who had consistently 
supported the  anti-infiltration 
measures of his Government, has 
since veered round tothe view 
that the Government policy in 
this regard has totally failed, 
though his reasons are quite 
different from Sri Sharma's. In 


the budget session of the State 
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He is. 
for sterner measures against the 


Assembly last month, he com- 
plained that the drive against 
the infiltrators had very often 
resulted in the Indian Muslims 
being driven out. ^ 

-Both Sri Sharma and Sri 
Baruah have so far been silent on 


~- the Federation issue but both are 


conscious of its advantages in 
weakening Sri Chaliha's position 
and tarnishing his.image. 

In the Congress Legislature 
Party, Sri Chaliha has a convinc- 
ing majority. The respective 
strength of the three factions, 
according to one source, is roughly, 
Chaliha 44, Baruah 18 and 
Sharma 10. 


Leftists’ Gain 


The decline of the Congress 
has been accompanied by a 
corresponding growth of the Left 
Opposition. The CPI, which had 


“po representative in the previous 


Assembly, has emerged as the 
biggest single Opposition group 
with seven members and five 
Independents supported by it. 
The PSP has five MLAs, the SSP 
four and the RCPI one. Other 
Independents include quite .a few 
progressives. 


The Right-wing parties have , 


been ignored by the electorate. 
The Jan Sangh has drawn a 
total blank and though the 
Swatantra has managed to win 
two seats, it falls far short of the 
Party's expectations. 

The election results have also 
proved the claim of the All-Parties 
Hill Leaders’ Conference(APHLC) 
to being the sole spokesman of the 
hill people to be hollow. Tts total 
of nine seats has come from the. 


` two districts of Khasi & Jaintia 
In North: 


Hills and Garo Hills. 
Cachar & Mikir Hills, where the 
District Congress fought -the 


elections on the anti-Federation 


slogan, the APHLC lost all the 
four seats to the Congress. It is 
now trying to persuade the district 


' Realizing, perhaps, 


declaring that 


to join the proposed Hills State. 
On the other hand, the APHLC 
victory in the Khasi & Jaintia 


Hills has had i's impact on the. 


District Congress. Here the 
Congress boycotted the elections 
in protest against its demand for 


a separate Khasi & Jaintia State. 


being rejected. After the elections 
the DCC shifted its position and 
decided to keep its demand in 
abeyance. 


Pandora’s Box 


The Federation formula is, 
indeed, the pivot found which the 
politics of Assam is taking shape. 
It has proved to be the veritable 
Pandora’s Box, throwing all the 
political parties into confusion, It 
also threatens to bring to the 
surface latent  fissiparous ten- 
dencies even in the plains like the 
demand of the Rajbanshi com- 
munity of Goalpara district for a 
*Kamatapur Rajya'on the plea 
of backwardness, of the Miri 


, community of, North Lakhimpur 


and parts of Sibsagar for a 
separate State and of the Ahoms 
of Sibsagar for an Ahom State. 

The Federation formula implies 
two things: first, the separation 
of the hill districts from Assam 
to form a Hills State, and secon- 
dly, the creation of a Federation 
which will include, in the first 
place, the próposed Hills State 
and Assam and subsequently 
Nagaland, NEFA, Manipur and 
Tripura, provided they agree to 
join it. 

The ‘formula’ has placed, Sri 
Chaliha in a. particularly 
embarrassing position. It is 
widely known that during the 
Prime Minister's discussions with 
the hill leaders in January this 
year, Sri Chaliha was consulted 
and the decision of creating a 
separate Hills State in a federal 
set-up with Assam was taken 
after ascertaining his opinion. 

The Central Government's 


: decision set off a spate of resent- 
ment allover the Brahmaputra 


Valley 'in which, Sri Chaliha 
became the main target of attack. 
that a faux 
pas had been made, Sri Chalilia 
tried to retrieve his position. by 
the Federation 


formula was a ‘proposal’ that ' 


might be ‘re-examined’. 
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His statement, however, 
failed to assuage Assamese feel- 
ings, while it hardened the 
attitude of the APHLC. Its 
leaders seem confident of getting 
the Federation in three months. 
The APCC, which was always 
opposed to any formula that 
*downgraded the status of Assam' 
has recently passed a resolution 
rejecting outright both the demand 
. for a Hills State and the formula 
of a federal set-up. 

The opposition ofthe Assamese 
tothe Federation formula stems 
from two reasons. First, that it 
would lower the status of Assam, 
and secondly, that it is an imposi- 
tion by the Centre which has 
totally ignored the feelings of the 
Assamese. Public sentiment in 
the Brahmaputra Valley is one of 
uncompromising hostility to a 
federal set-up. The Assamese 
would rather have a truncated 
but full-fledged State than let 
Assam be a unit in a Federation 


in which it will have lost much of . 


the powers and functions of a 
State. ` 


Swatantra Bid 


The non-Congress parties hold 
different views on the Federation 
proposal. The PSP is firmly 
opposed to it and the SSP finds it 
vague. The two CP’s have given 
it conditional support though 
they have not elaborated their 
stand or given concrete proposals 
of their own about the reorganiza- 
tion of the State. 

Only the Swatantra party has 
given its full support to the 
APHLC’s demand for a Hills 
State. It needs some explanation 
as there is more in it than meets 
the eye. The leadership of the 
APHLC comes by and large from 
the rich and well-to-do sections. 
They have considerable economic 
interests in their districts. A 
separate State will.raise them to 
the status of a ruling elite. 
Objectively, they have a predilec- 
tion for the Swatantra philosophy 
of free-trade whicli accords with 
their class interests. . 

The Swatantra was not slow 
to understand its ‘political signi- 
ficance. The party's open support 
for the Hills State, at the risk of 
being unpopular in the plains of 
Assam, denotes more a bid to woo 
the nascent hill bourgeoisie than 
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& sincere pledge to champion the 
just demand of the hill people for 
full autonomy. In other words, 
the Swatantra. is trying to strike 
roots in the tribal belt of Assam 
through the APHLC. 

The pro-US orientation of the 
Swatantra Party invests its 
strategy in this area with a far 
greater import than it otherwise 
would have merited. The Left 
and democratic parties cannot 


* afford to be blind to this aspect 


of the matter. 
À New Approach 


A sober section of the hill 
leadership, however, feels that the 
plan has little chance of being 
accepted in the form in which it 
was first mooted. This section 
is slowly" coming to realize that if 
the APHLC persists in its demand 
fer a Hills State, it may have to 
be satisfied with only two 
districts, viz: Khasi 
Hills 4nd Garo Hills. 

The new trend is to be wel- 
comed since it is alive to the 
dangers of “too many divisions in 
the North-East Region” and has 
a positive approach to the prob- 
lem. Itis suggested that there 
should be two Legislatures for the 
whole area consisting of Assam 
(as it is now constituted), 
Manipur, Tripura, NEFA and 


_ Nagaland. 


The Lower House or the 
House of the People should be 
elected on the basis of popula- 


tion while the Upper House or^ 


the House of Representatives 
should hav» equal representation 
from each constituent unit or 
district, irrespective of their 
population. 

While it is too early to predict 
how far this idea will be accept- 
able to the APHLC as a whole, 
there is little doubt that the grow- 
ing opposition to the creation of a 
Hills State —both from the plains 
and from the hill people them- 
selves —is compelling the hill 
leaders to have second thoughts 
and adopt a’more flexible and 
realistic attitude. 


Economic Problems 


A separate State constituted 
of the hill districts will also pose 
serious economic problems for 
Assam—a point missed by those 
in the- Brahmaputra Valley who 
prefer complete separation to 


&  Jaintia. 


Federation. Relationship between 
the plains people and hill tribes 
being already very much estran- 
ged, separation will inevitably 
start an exodus of the Assamese 
population from the hill areas, 
demanding rehabilitation in the 
Brahmaputra Valley and putting 
a strenuous burden on its none too 
strong economy. 

Then there is the vital ques- 
tion of sharing the State revenue. 
The Federation scheme envisages 
equal allocation of revenue bet- 
ween the two units. It means 
Assam will have to spend a subs- 
tantial part of its revenue to meet 
developmental expenses in the 
Hill State, while separation will 
deprive it of a rich source, of 
revenue, namely, the forest pro- 
ducts. There is little likelihood of 
Assam accepting a ‘formula’ that 
cuts both ways. 

"Devastating floods have be- 
come an annual feature of Assam 
since the earthquake of August 
15, 1950, which caused topogra- 
phical changes over wide regions 
and turned river courses. The 
rivers—with the exception of 
Brahmaputra—issue from the hill 
regions of the State. An important 
part of anti-flood measures con- 
sists in desilting the rivers at 
their points of issue. It is feared 
that desilting work already under- 
taken may be obstructed or dela- 
yed as a result of the creation 
of the Hills State. 

The same fear is expressed 
about the fate of the hydroelec- 
trict power projects like the 
Umium (Shillong) and the Kapili. 
It is notclear , whether their 
management will be left exclu- 
sively to the Hills State or toa 
joint board in which Assam will 
also be represented. 

As already observed in these 
columns (Mainstream, February 
11, 1967), any scheme for the 
reorganization of Assam must 
take into account the overall 
needs of defence, development 
and communication of the whole 
of North-East India. The hill 
people’s demand for autonomy 
should be conceded but the form 
of autonomy granted should be 
such as to fit into the regional 
scheme. 

‘Misunderstanding, suspicion 
and distrust stand in the way of 
evolving a. formula acceptable to 
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all. The prime task is to remove 
these obstacles and bring about 
a rapprochement between the 
plains people and the hill tribes. 
It is a political problem that can- 
not be solved by administrative 
fiats. Only when the leaders of 
both the communities extend 


Wanted: Marxist Intellectuals 


their mental horizons and begin 
tolockattheissue in its wider 
context, will it be possible to 
work out a genuine solution. 

It is heartening to find the 
APHLC slowly responding to the 
compulsions of reality. One hopes 
the change in their attitude will 


strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of the Assamese leaders 
and the fulfilment of the aspira- 
tions of the hill people will ensure, 
better understanding and make 
for greater unity, integrity and 
cohesion of the dirverse people 
of this part of India. ; 


GADELY 


ALTHOUGH it would be fruitful, the strident cries 
about corruption unfortunately have not yet 
been raised about the corruption of words and their 
meanings. To forestall any possible future abuse 
of the word “intellectual”, it would -need some 
definition. 

An intellectual is one who understands, inter- 
prets, communicates, creates and consequently fights 
for or against ideas. He does these things with the 
help of his accumulated knowledge, logical, re- 
flective ability and his own professional activity 
such as it is, All this involves scientific analysis 
of theoretical and practical problems and discovery 
of solutions. This total activity deepens our know- 
ledge of ourselves and of the external world and 
sharpens our social consciousness, even if some of his 
solutions may not sometimes be the right ones. 


Two Categories 


Although there is a great variety of intellectuals 
and the fields they operate in, depending on their 
views of society, they can be classified into two broad 
categories. One category treats the existing state 
of things as sacrosanct and advocates its perpetuation 
without change or with minimal change. The second 
category fights for radical changes in the existing 
state of things and so, ipso facto, fights against the 
moribund structure and ideas of the existing society, 
against all ideas and ideologies that take the society 
backwards or prevent its growth into a better so- 
ciety. 
This „second category of intellectuals is known 
as Left intellectuals. This definition of Left intellec- 
tuals covers radicals, democrats, social democrats, 
socialists and communists, of all hues. But, if the 
past were any kind of a guide, many of them do— 
more or less often and against their avowed aims 
and convictions—become accomplices in perpetuat- 
ing the moribund existing social order, and may 
even join reaction to hinder and arrest the fruition 
of social revolution. That is mostly because their 
ideas are unscientific and not based on the science 
of human society and its development; or because 
they have misapplied the science. It is in this con- 
text that a Marxist intellectual has an advantage over 
the other Left intellectuals. Marxism provides the 
best and only tool for scientific study, analysis and 








Gadflly is the collective name of a few Delhi 
University teachers. 
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solution of all problems including social problems, 
provided the Marxist intellectual learns his Marxism 
well and learns to apply it well. 

Marxism, again, needs to be defined, even if 
negatively. It definitely is not, as one “well-known 
Marxist thinker” of India alleges, the ‘Plain Marxism’ 
of C. Wright Mills. Marxism is not a Euclidean 
point, line or angle to be stated in a neat, simple 
definition; nor can automatic deductions be made 
from Marxism as from Euclidean definitions. Marx- 
ism is all there in the works of Marx and Engels 
and other better known Marxists all over the-world. 
It has its roots in Hegel, Feuerbach, the classical 
economists and social theorists of the previous 
centuries. All these constitute the only dependable 
sources of Marxism but certainly not Fromms, Hooks 
and Mills. Marxism like all other sciences has to 
be learnt from its sources. It has to be learnt as a 
science and not as a religious dogma. Jt has to be 
learnt, theoretically. It has to be learnt practically, 
where practice need not necessarily mean trade 
unionism, slogans and strikes. Marxism is (he 
working-class science of dialectical materialist under- 
standing and transformation of all that concerns 
society and social being. In India today, Marxism 
is the science of socialist transformation of society. 

Many Left intellectuals do subscribe to radical 
social change and work for a socialist (or socialistic) 
transformation of society. They do accept socialist 
values and theories with various degrees of openness 
or reservation and with dogmatically qualified inter- 
pretations of socialism and Marxism. In this process, 
they, together with some romantically inclined, half- 
learnt Marxist intellectuals, often, work themselves 
up into acceptance of theories like “the intellectual 
‘Heroes’ have to lead the ignorant, indolent masses to 
a social revolution". They end up in radical humanist 
absolutism, national-socialistic dictatorship and 
fascism, and either radically transform themselves into 
agents of reaction, or become depoliticalised degen- 
erates, or discover their mistake too late. Their 
fault obviously lies either in their non-acceptance of 
unqualified Marxism or in their lack of a deep theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of Marxism. 

It is by the acceptance of Marxism as a science, 
and not Marxism qualified ‘pure’ or ‘plain’, that an 
intellectual can be more effective as an agent of social 
change. And it is by hard work, study and theoretical 
and practical learning of Marxism from its sources 
that he can become a Marxist intellectual. Now, 
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NW I d ) aim Moa arrógancé and 


exclusiveness, he can and does become the represen- 
tative of the progressive" strivings of his time. This 
process will also rid him of the illusion that, by in- 
- dividually occupying a high-ranking position of 
power, he could accelerate the pace of, change and 
social revolution. He will begin to understand that 
revolutionary role cannot be equated to his personal 
‘careerism. He will begin to see that the deepening 
and sharpening of mass social consciousness alone 
promotes the cause of social revolution. 
' Obviously, the Marxist intellectual bears this 
* great responsibility, which is a revolutionary respon- 
sibility. He is not merely a rebel, as “a well known 
Marxist” avers. A rebel has a grouse against only 
some aspects of the social order, and, the moment 
he gets his concessions, everything is all right with 
him. He is not interested in fundamental social 
transformation but in reforms. In today’s context, 
a rebel is a beatnik, an angry young man or a Hippy. 
A Marxist intellectual, on the contrary, works for 
a social revolution in the scientific way, having learnt 
and assimilated Marxism. 


II 


I: is a pity that few intellectuals in India, however, 
“well-known” they may be as Marxists, have 
learnt and assimilated Marxism so as to apply it 
creatively either in their fields of specialistaion or 
in the realm of social action. Even “a well-known 
Marxist” falls for ‘Plain Marxism’ of C. Wright Mills, 
not to speak of the less well-known ones. Few Marxist 
intellectuals in India know the science of dialectics 
and of materialism. Few Marxist intellectuals in 
India have ever been engaged in a controversy, debate 
and polemics with their non-Marxist or bourgeois 
counterparts on urgent theoretical and practical 
issues, as Marxist intellectuals of Europe have been. 

During our struggle for freedom, there were such 
controversies, debates and polemics among different 
schools of nationalist and non-nationalist thought. 
A famous instance is the debate between Nehru and 
Iqbal on Islam and communalism. Few Indian 
Marxist intellectuals can show any such debate to 
ther credit. Polemical speeches on day-to-day 
issues may produce immediate laughter and bitter- 
ness but do not produce Marxist conviction among 
the masses. 


An Institution of Each 


All that the Indian Marxist intellectual of today 
has ever done is that he has learnt some inferpre- 
tation of marxism in the form of slogans and ver- 
belism otherwise called demagogy from some poli- 
tical leaders and supplemented this learning with 
political journals of Marxist parties and, perhaps, 
read one Marxist classic and a half. He has done 
all this in his formative period and now tries to make 
do with it. Marxism in the hands of the so-called 
Marxist intellectuals has just become a label to trade 
on in their professions and a plank for self-piteous 
eomplaints about lack of time and supposed victi- 
‘misation. Each of such Marxist intellectuals has 
made an institution of himself. Each praises the 
other as a Marxist scholar because all of them have 
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. literature.” 


tO protect couectveiy théit -igloralee or Marxism 
against possible exposure. 

But they never 2ven try to apply Marxism in their 
subject of specialisation. They make appallingly 
non-Marxist or anti-Marxist theorisations without 
any compunction. Their published work bounds 
in such theorisation, and even the published work 
of those cited as Marxist historians in India in the 
Times Literary Supplement (special on History) is 
no exception. The Marxist intellectuals have seldom 
applied their own critical faculty or the one that 
Marxism can endow them with, even to understand 
Marxism. They indulge in programmatic sloganeer- 
ing. They think calling names is enough argument 
with their opponents, 


Making the Best of Both Worlds 


The lack of understanding of Marxism and the 
consequent confusion result in the phenomenon best 
described as “making the best of both worlds”. We 
are not referring here to Marxist intellectuals’ trips 
to the ‘Free’ West and the “peaceful” East on pro- 
fessional and research assignments or on public- 
relations binges and sight-seeing tours, All these 
could be rationalised. We are not disturbed by 
their trips abroad. For, a Marxist will remain a 
Marxist wherever he goes, if he has any Marxist 
conviction. What we mean by “making the best of 
both worlds” may best be illustrated by the theori- 
sation set forth here: “Great literature can be pro- 
duced only if the writer has a world-outlook. Marxism 
is the only relevant world-outlook today. But 
Marxism may hinder the production of great creative 
The theorist here satisfies his conscience 
by talking about Marxism as the only relevant world- 
view and assures the anti-Marxist of his flexibility 
by saying Marxism may hinder the production of 
great creative literature. So he eats,the cake and 
yet hasittoo! He has tried “to make the best of both 
worlds”, although he does not seem to realise that, 
in doing so, he has done himself in as a Marxist. 

Ignorance and confusion of Marxism become more 
pronounced when the Indian Marxist intellectuals 
talk of revolution in India. Very often, they sub- 
stitute their personal revolutionary will and wish 
for objective revolutionary developments. They 
show an amazing lack of comprehending social 
reality. At least twenty years before a “well-known 
Marxist” said it. D.P. Mukherjee remarked that the 
Indian intellectual.was “rootless”, although ina 
different sense. He is “rootless” neither in his class 
origin nor in his class commitment. He is “rootless” 
in so far as he is unable to assimilate the Indian reality. 
Even the Marxist intellectuals suffer from this in- 
ability together with their ignorance and half-baked 
understanding of Marxism. These failings result 
in the phenomenon of “making the best of both 
worlds", of eating the cake and having it, too. When 
they cannot achieve this feat, they end up in demorali- 
sation, ultimately leading to the dawn of wisdom, 
discretion and freedom, Western style. 

The Marxism of the Indian Marxist intellectuals 
is not even skin-deep. A reputed, self-professed 
Marxist engaged in theoretical argument seems to 
believe that the validity of Marxism pertains to the 
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era of capitalism and cannot be retuted or rejected 
so long as capitalism and injustice survive in the 
world. As if the validity of Marxism could be called 
into question, post-capitalism! He probably does 
not know or realise that Marxism is a science and, 
as science, it will always hold good;.now or hereafter. 
The Indian Marxist intellectuals including the 
“well-known”. one endlessly. go on asserting that 
poverty is the motive-force of social revolution and 
that a terrylene-transistor minded people are incap- 
able of achieving a revolution. This breed of Marx- 
ism has nothing to do with Marxism parented by 
Marx, Engels, and other-better-known Marxists of 
the world, except, perhaps with the Marxism in today's 
China. : 
The agent of any revolution is the rising class, 
which today is the working class. It is their con- 
scious class-interest that motivates them to bring 
about a social revolution. And that is, as real pro- 
ducers of all wealth, to come into political power 
to bring about an end to the system of exploitation 
. of man by man through the abolition of private 
- property, to'put an end to their existence as working 
class and, thereby, tó abolish class society itself. 
Poverty is not a class interest. The ending of poverty 


is not the immediate aim; for, even under socialism, 
for some time, they have to endure poverty and 
make, perhaps, much bigger sacrifices than ever be- 
fore, Besides, they build socialism and communism, 
not to remain in eternal poverty living on moral 
incentives and denying themselves whatever benefits - 
they can possibly get out of their collective work, 
however, vociferously they are denounced as practis- 
ing *economism". Poverty thus has a poor rol 
to play in the social revolution. 
Yet the Indian marxist intellectual considers it 
as a revolutionary force firstly because of the poverty 
of his Marxism and, secondly, because he could 
explain away his own failing in reaching Marxism 
to the masses by converting it into a failing of the 
terrylene-transistor minded masses. Once again, 
he eats the cake (that is, explains away his failing) 
and has it too (that is, offers explanation for the 
tardiness of the masses in making a revolution) and 
all that he does in terms that is, in the cliches, of 
Marxism. In short, it is intellectualism .without 
intellect and Marxism without Marxist content that 
he parades with, rightly eliciting richly deserved 
contempt from the non-or anti-Marxists. DO 
(To be concluded next week) 
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€C NoD is dead”, but His Church 

. has come to life. This is 
the paradox of our times. Mo- 
dern man has opted for a, secular 
world; He has increasingly 
become non-religious. The 
period of religion is over. Man 
.is growing out of it. He accepts 
Freud's view of God as a psy- 
chological projection, and the 
space-age has made a God “up 
there" meaningless. 
the famous American theologian, 
has shown that itis just as possible 


to speak of God in terms of. 


“depth” as of “height.” -Such 
language is equally symbolic. 
So Julian Huxley and others put 
their faith “in the possibilities of 


man.". This is the position, most ^ 


of us, accept today, though 
*human progress" itself has been 
questioned by many others. 
In the meantime, the Church 
is in a state of bewilderment. 
If the God inside the Church is 
dead, what shall the Church do? 
Obviously, it must find another 
employment. In fact, it was 
provided a job by Jesus Himself, 
that of tending “the flock”: But 
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the shepherds withdraw into the 
Church leaving the flock out in 
the cold. Now they have to go 


back to serve that flock, if not to . 


deify it. 
„In fact, this process had been 
going on for a long time now— 


. from the early nineteenth century. 


From Rousseau to .Marx—from 
“Man is born free, and every- 
where he is in chains” to “Workers 
of the world, Unite! You’ve only 
your chains to lose’—it was a 
period of ferment in Europe 
both of Church and state. In 
1848 the Communist Manifesto 
was issued. In 1867 Marx pub- 
lished CAPITAL. In 1964 the 
First International was founded. 


‘Socialism was gaining ground 


everywhere. There was violence 
and conflict. The bitterness of 
the working class in the indus- 
trialised countries reached its 
peak.  —— s 
The Church tried to stem the 
tide and refute the Marxian 
heresy.. But it was powerless 
against the pressures within its 
own body. 


The Church had no economic: 


.liefs on the social 


Vatican Catches Up With Marx 


s 


theory of its own. Whenever it 
made pronouncements on social 
justice, it was lit by religion 
and philosophy, not by sociolo- 
gical understanding, .thus making 
its exhortations vague and in- 
effective. But, now, the Church 
had to formulate clearly its be- 
question. 
Lemennais was a pioneer in mak- 
ingthe Church see the writings 
on the wall. He saw clearly that 
the future belonged to the work- 
ing class But it was -Leo XIII, 
who in his encyclical” Rerum 
Novarum, gave the Church the 
first enlightened formulations on 
the social question. 

He saw the absurdity of the 
position of the belief held earlier 
by the Church that as‘man re- 
mained imperfect, heaven would 
not be built upor earth. But Leo 
argued that if society was a 
means to an end, it should pro- 
vide the aids to that end. It 
must not so exploit man as to. 
leave him utterly destitute and 
without leisure, Such a society 
would .not only be unjust but : 
useless to man. Thus human 
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exploitation was to Leo a sin. 
But this is not Marxism. In 
fact, he denounced the Marxists 
for their “greedy hankering after 
things past” and for trying to 
hold in common all that had been 
individually acquired by title 
of lawful inheritance. 

But pressures were mounting 
on the Church from all quarters. 
And it was more often the Catho- 
lic Church which reacted to the 
human condition, not the Pro- 
testant Church, which from its 
inception upheld the bourgeois 
ideology. The Catholic con- 
Bresses were forced to take in- 
terest in such questions as child 
labour, women's employment, 
wages, hours of work, etc. In 
these efforts of the Catholic 
Church to promote the labour 
question, Bishop Ketteler of 
Mainz was the greatest. His 
*Christianity and the Labour 
Question" (1864) was a pioneer- 
ing study. 


Rerum Novarum 


So when in 1891 Leo issued his 
social encyclical, Rerum Nova- 
rum, he was not only expressing 
his own deep conviction but of 
the entire Catholic Church in 
every industrialised country. 
But the Church wanted to sail 
clear of two “errors’—that of 
deifying humanity aud falling 
& prey to materialism. 

The Rerum Novarum has pro- 
vided the basis for Catholic 


teaching on social justice ever- 


since. It recognised that the 
spirit of revolutionary change 
had passed beyond philosophy 
to the sphere of practical econo- 
mics. “The elements of the 
conflict now raging are unmis- 
takable: in the vast expansion of 
industrial pursuits....in the 
changed relations between master 
and workers; in the enormous 
fortunes of some individuals and 
the utter poverty of the masses." 
Leo condemned both “enlight- 
ened despots” and Malthusian 
economists. 

He went on to say that some 
opportune remedy must be 
found quickly for the misery 
and _ wretchedness pressing 
so unjustly on the majority 
of the working class. Leo 
says that “Public institutions and 
the law can set aside religion. 
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Hence by degrees it has come to 


pass that working men have been ' 


surrendered, isolated and help- 
less, to the hard-heartedness of 
employers and the greed of 
unchecked ^ competition... ..To 
this must be added that the 
hiring of labour and the conduct 
of trade are concentrated in the 
hands of comparatively few, so 
that a small number of very rich 
men has been able to lay upon 
the teeming masses of the labour- 
ing poor a yoke little better than 
that of slavery." 

But the Leo encyclical opposed 
the “socialist remedy," because 
he failed to recognise the fact 
that the evils arose from the 


“institution of private property. 


So he exhorted the workers to 
carry out honestly and fairly all 
equitable agreements freely 
entered into; never to resort to 
violence in defending their cause. 
To employers he said that it was 
shameful and inhuman to treat 
men like chattels to make money 
by or to look upon them merely 
as so much muscles. 

It enjoined on the rich the 
law of charity. “lt is one thing 
to have the right to the possession 
of money and another to have 
the right to use money as one 
wills." 

Leo recognised the need for 
state interference in industrial 
matters. ‘‘Whenever the general 
interest of any particular class 
suffers...the ^ public authority 
must step in to deal with it." 
He states that the poor need 
greater state protection as “the 
rich class have many ways of 
shielding themselves.” The 
right to strike is accepted as an 
“inevitable” though regrettable 
“last resort", but not violence. 
He condemns the classical eco- 
nomists who taught that wages 
could be fixed only in accordance 
with the law of demand and 
supply. Instead Leo asserts the 
principle of the “sufficient wage.” 

It is from this great document 
that Christian Democracy was 
born in Europe. 


Quadragesimo Anno 


The Fascist era brought about 
various pulls on the Church. 
The Church was divided between 
the pro-Fascists and progressives. 


- ambition for 


issued his Quadragesimo Anno 
in which he brought up-to-date 
the Rerum Novarum. He made, a 
distinction between socialism and 
communism, and condemned 
communism in no uncertain terms. 
This was part of the political 
prejudice of his age. 

But he was honest enough 
to admit that “unbridled indivi- 
dualism and laissez faire had led 
to monstrous monopolies beyond 
the control of the state." (Here 
he agreed with Marx.) In his 
encyclical he said that “Free 
competition has destroyed itself” 
and that economic domination 
had taken the place of the open 
market, and that “unbridled 
domination has 
succeeded the desire for gain; 
the whole economic regime has 
become hard, cruel and relent- 
less." He therefore drew the 
right conclusion that “certain 
forms of property must be re- 
served to the state, since they 
carry with them a power too 
great to be left to private indi- 
viduals without injury to the 
community at large." From 
now on the Church began to 
stress on the social responsibility 
of capital. 


Marxian Tract 


The Pius XI analysis of the 
situation of his times reads like 
a Marxian tract. He wrote: 
“This concentration of power 
has in its turn led to a three-fold 
struggle: First, there is the struggle 
for economic supremacy itself, 
there is the fierce battle to acquire 
control of the state so that its 
resources and authority may be 
abused, finally the clash between 
states themselves. This latter 
arises from two causes: because 
the nations apply their power and 
political influence to promote 
the economic advantage of 
their citizens, and because eco- 
nomic forces and economic 
domination are used to decide 
political controversies between 
nations,” 

He spoke of the “immense 
power concentrated in the hands 
of a few...trustees and directors 
of invested funds.” Pius XII 
extended this consideration to 
the power of "interested groups" 
which he said had begun to 


However, in 1937 Pope Pius XI ~ paralyse political power. 
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For almost a century now the 
Church has recognised the exis- 
tence of classes, the rich and poor, 
and their conflict. But it would 
not accept the Marxian solution 
of the class “warfare.” though 
Pius XII accepted the “woeful 


and irreconcilable. opposition 
between the privileged and the 
needy." | He 


Post-War Anxiety 


The postwar years - were 
certainly anxious days for the 
Church. It was confronted with 
vast revolutionary, changes all 
over the world. This is reflected 
in its attitude and its alignment 
with the cold- war. But the 
Church continued to take in- 
terest in economic ‘matters. 
Labour had certainly made 
advances in the postwar years in 
most of the advanced countries, 
but not in the Catholic countries. 
This rise in the fortunes of the 
working classes has-léd to an 
euphoric climate which causes 
many of our contemporaries to 
have illusions. But it is to the 
credit of the papacy that it kept 
on pricking the conscience of the 
rich. What is more it began to 
recognise that though poverty 
of the 19th century did no more 
exist in Europe and America, it 
continued to exist in the rest of 
the world. And it is to this that 
the Church has turned now. 

The recent encyclical of Pope 
Paul VI—Populorum Progression— 
has shifted the sights of the 


. papacy to the world at large. But 


here again it is a development of 


the work of his predecessor, John 


XXIII. 2 : 
In an encyclical issued in 1961 
—Mater et Magistra— John 


took a series of stands on social ` 


justice which almost came near 
to the acceptance of the socialist 
Welfare State principles. Later 
John was to codify his various 
pronouncements into another 


. encyclical almost addressed to 


the whole world. In it he called 
for a halt to the arms race and 
raised prospects of practical 
collaboration with the socialist 
and communist countries. In it 
he said that “historical move- 
ments (socialism, communism) 


changed with time" and could 


even “contain elements that 
are positive and deserving appro- 
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val" He went on to say that 
“It can happen then that a drawing 
nearer or a meeting for the attain- 
ment of some practical end, 
which was formerly deemed 
inopportune or unproductive, 
might now or in the future, be 
considered opportune and useful.” 
Obviously, the Vatican has 
changed greatly with this new 
approach. 
. 1n it, he also condemned-any 
form of racial discrimination, 
any interference by one country 
in another's affairs and settlement 
of disputes by force. He gave 
expression to the realities of the 
working class life ,of our times: 
“The working classes had gradu- 
ally gained ground in economic 
and public affairs and refused 
to be treated as if they were 
irrational objects." 


The foreign travels of Pope 
Paul VI reflect the new mood and 
preoccupations of the Vatican. 
Its interests concern peace in the 
world as also justice to the poorer 
nations. His visit to India in 
this respect was oné of the turn- 
ing points in Vatican thinking on 
the problems of the under-deve- 
loped countries. The new 
encyclical recognises the popula- 
tion problem (“It is certain that 
public authorities can intervene, 
within the limit of their compe- 
tence, by favouring the availa- 
bility of appropriate information 
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and by adopting suitable meas- 
ures..”) and reminds the rich 
nations in urgent terms of their 
obligations to the world of the. 
“have nots.” A century ago this 
would have been taken as re- 
volutionary. 


Free enterprise is not. enough, 
the Pope writes, because the rich 
nations grow richer and poor 
nations poorer. He recognises 
the right of states to expropriate 
landed and other enterprises 
which are either unused or poorly 
used. Superfluous wealth of 
the rich countries should be 
placed at the service of the, poor 
nations, says the Pope. Above 
all, he condemns the - profit 
motive principle as the criterion 
of progress. 


This encyclical (“On the 
Development of Peoples") is the — 
most important of Pope Paul’s 
reign and has taken up and deve- 
loped the earlier ones of John— 
“Pacem in Terris" and “Mater 
et Magistra.” The Church is 
indeed moving towards man and 
in a way away from God and in 
doing so it has begun to accept 
the Marxian analysis of the 
economic situation, for if the 
Church has to retain the loyalty 
of the masses it has no other 
alternative except a socialist 


^ economic programme. 
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Chemical and Biological Warfare 
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Until I retired. . . .I was not able 
to speak of a chemical or biological 
weapon without prefacing my re- 
marks: with the statement that the 
enemy might use it. I was never able 
to speak of the offensive, only of 
the defensive.—Brig. Gen. J. H. 
Rothschild. USA (Ret.) former 
Commanding General, US 
Army Chemical Crops Research 
and Development Command. To- 
morrow's Weapons 
Hill. New York, 1964). - 


Te United States’ program in 

chemical and biological 
weapons does not stop in-the 
laboratory. Weapons are accumu- 


- lating and military manuals des- 


cribe in detail a variety of circum- 
stances and conditions in which 
they might be used. f 


It has to be remembered that, 
because of restrictions in the 
government’s information policy, 
a great deal of data would pro- 
bably be held justas secret if 
CBW production were flounder- 
ing as if it were successful. Never- 
theless, although the magnitude 
and precise ingredients of the 
CBW arsenal cannot be known by 
those outside the -security estab- 
lishment, the weapons-production 
program does support an appara- 
tus of several thousand people. 


Fort Detrick, in addition to 
its research activities, is involved 
in process development, 
scale production, and design and 
operation of pilot plants. Closely 


. related to Detrick is the Dugway. 


Proving Ground, which employs 
about 900 people and occupies an 
area in Utah larger than the state 
of Rhode Island. Dugway is the 
principal station for field assess- 





. This is the’second of the two arti- 
cles on Chemical and Biological War- 


' fare published in the US Weekly, 


SCIENCE, on January 20, 1967. 
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ment and testing of chemical and 
biological munitions. 


According to Pentagon offi- 
cials, there is no large-scale field 
testing of chemical and biologi- ` 
cal agents on human subjects. 
Limited testing is done on ;volun- 
teers at Detrick—Seventh .Day 
Adventists who serve in the Ar-. 
med Forces only as noncomba- 
tants—and occasional experiments 
have been performed on prisoners. 
But the military logic of real .test- 


.ing is evidently outweighed by 


fear of injury and contamination, 

and field trials are reportedly 

limited tq animals or to nonpa- ` 
thogenic simulated agents. (Dur- 

ing World War II the British 

conducted BW experiments with 

anthrax—spores of which remain- 
in soil for a long time—on the 

small island of Gruinard, off the 

north-west coast of Scotland. 

According to a recent statement 

by G.E. Gordon Smith, director 

of Porton, the British equivalent 

of Detrick, when the island was 

recently revisited it was concluded 

that “it may remain infected for 

100 years."") 


Biological munitions are pro- 
duced at Pine Bluff Arsenal, a 
15,000-acre installation outside 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas, which em- -— for 


ploys about 1400 people. Pine 
Bluff also produces toxic-chemical 
munitions and riot-contro] mu- 
nitions. Its job runs from manu- 
facturing the agents to filling and 
assembling weapons. Research 
and development on . chemical 
weapons, and some production 
and assembly of them, take place 
ina number of subunits of the 
Edgewood Arsenal, in Maryland. 
Various chemical munitions, re- 
portedly including nerve gas, 
mustard gas, ` “incapacitants,” 
and anticrop weapons, are pro- 
duced.at Rocky Mountain Arse- 
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nal in Denver. The US also 
operates a major manufacturing 
plant—at an estimated ànnual 
cost of 43.5. million—in Newport, 
Indiana, where Sarin, a lethal nerve 
gas, is produced and loaded into 
rockets, land mines, and artillery 
shells. The plant is managed 
under contract by the Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation, has 300 em- 
ployees, and is reported to have ` 
been operating 24 hours daily 
since 1960. Additional chemicals 
were manufactured during the 
middle 1950's at another plant 
in Muscle Shoals, Alabama. A 
few years ago the Pentagon ente- 
red into contracts with about ten 
chemical companies for research 
and development, on improved 
defoliants and  dessicants; the 
chemical defoliants used in 
Vietnam are for the most part 
purchased commercially. 


Chemical weapons are pro- 
duced in forms designed to meet 
the requirements of all services. ` 
They are available in a variety 
of forms from regular artillery 
shells to the Sergeant missile 
(which has a range of 139 km), 
the Honest John and Little John 
- rockets, and chemical land mines. 
They are also available as bombs 
delivery by conventional 
military aircraft, Detailedginforma- 
tion on delivery systems for? bio- 
logical agents is classified, but 
unclassified ^ manuals ` suggest 
that biological weapons are avai- 
lable as warheads for missile sys- 
tems (for large-area attacks), as . 
cluster bombs, and as spray tanks 
and dispensers mounted on air- 
craft. (In his book promoting 
CBW. General Rothschild quali- 
fies his discussion of the availa- 
bility of chemical and biological 
weapons with these words: ““Whe- 
ther or not they have been pro- 
cured in sufficient quantity for 
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combat use is- another matter. 
However, this information cannot 
be released to the public.) 


Useful attributes of chemical 
and biological agents, from a 
military point of view, are that 
they can penetrate structures, 
cover large areas, and produce a 
range of effects for varying peri- 
ods—severe illness for a brief 
time or less-severe illness for a 
long time, tears or hallucinations, 
paralysis or death. ^ A useful 
quality of biological weapons, 
according to the unclassified mili- 
tary field manual F-M 3-10, is 
` their ability to “accomplish their 
effec's....with little or no physi- 
cal destruction. This constitutes 
an advantage both in combat 
` operations....and—from a lon- 
ger range viewpoint—in postwar 
rehabilitation, where overall re- 
building requirements would be 
reduced." The utility of chemi- 
cal weapons is described" in simi- 
lar language. (The manual, en- 
titled Employment of Chemical 
and Biological Agents, has classi- 
fied counterparts) 


The Chemical Arsenal 


Components of the arsenal 
change from time to time, reflect- 
ing both technical progress and 
military judgment. The current 
manual lists seven chemical 
agents now standardized for use. 
.They include two nerve agents, 
one blister agent, an incapacitant, 
a vomiting agent, and two riot- 
control agents. 


The nerve gases were discove- 
red in Germany in the course of 
research on insecticides. At the 
end of World War II the Russians 
captured a German plant that 
manufactured Tabun, a highly 
toxic chemical known by the 
military symbol GA. They moved 
the plant to Russia, and are said 
to have made Tabun their stan- 
dard nerve agent. The United 
States adopted a related chemical, 
© Sarin, known as GB, which is 
said to be four times as toxic as 
Tabun and 30 times as toxic as 
the previously favored lethal 
agent, phosgene. Sarin is colorless 
odorless, and poisonous in minute 
quantities. According to the 
Army technical manual TM 3-215, 
Military Chemistry and Chemical 
Agents, its effects, in order of 
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appearance, are: 


. running nose; tightness of chest; 
dimness of vision and pinpointing 
of the eye pupils; difficulty in 
breathing; drooling and excessive 
sweating; nausea, vomiting, cramps 
and involuntary defecation and 
urination; twitching; jerking and 
staggering; headache, confusion. 
drowsiness; coma and convul- 
sion, These symptoms dre followed 
by cessation of breathing and death 
..Although skin absorption great 
enough to cause death may occur 
in 1 or 2 minutes, death may be 
delayed for 1 or 2 hours. Respirà- 
tory lethal doses kil in 1 to 10 
minutes, and liquid in the eye kills 
nearly as rapidly. 


The other standard nerve gas, 
VX,is ofthe same general type 
as GB and has similar effects, but 
it evaporates more slowly and 
therefore remains effective longer. 


The blister agent available for 
use is distilled mustard, or Hd, a 
purified version of the mustard gas 
used in World War I. Moderate 
concentrations of mustard burn 
the eyes and produce skin irrita- 
tion that may include blistering and 
ulceration. High concentrations 
may have systemic effects—nausea, 
vomiting, cardiac -arrythmia, and 
shock. Long-term effects may 
include aplasia of bone marrow, 
dissolution of lymphoid tissue, 
and ulceration of the gastrointesti- 
nal tract. s 


Both the nerve gases and dis- 
tilled mustard are. recommended 
for use to cause direct casualties, 
to harass the enemy by forcing 
troops to wear protective clothing 
(“thereby impairing his effectiveness 
as a result of fatigue, heat stress, 
discomfort, and decrease in percep- 
tion”), and to hamper or restrict 
the use of terrain. They may also be 
used to:complement other muni- 
tions, or for, among other purposes, 
“engaging numerous small, indivi- 
dual targets not militarily worth 
the use of a nuclear munition.” ~ 


Research on incapacitating 
chemicals, known informally to 
some CBW researchers as ‘‘incaps,”” 
began in the middle 1950’s, with 
emphasis on consciousness-alter- 
ing drugs, or hallucinogens. In 
1964, General Rothschild remained 
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of using (LSD-25) covertly on 

a higher headquarters of a military 

unit or overtly on a large organiza- 

tion!” he says in Tomorrow's 
Weapons. ‘Some military leaders 

feel that we should not consider us- 

ing these materials because we do 

not know exactly what will happen 

. and no clear-cut results can be pre- 

dicted. But imagine where science 

would be today if the reaction to 

trying anything new had been ‘Let’s ° 
not try it until we know what the 

results will be." However, fear of 
inducing irrational and uhpredict- 

able behavior in an enemy— 

especially one, who controls nu- 

clear weapons—evidently outran: 
scientific curiosity. Research shif- 

ted to agents causing temporary 

physical disability such as discom- 

fort, anesthesia, paralysis, or im- 

mobility. One compound report- 

edly regarded as promising pro- 

duces temporary ascending para- 

lysis. The victim first loses the 

ability to stand, then becomes 

unable to move his arms. He 

remains alive but cannot fire a 

weapon or otherwise function in a 

military capacity. i 


The incapacitant now stan- 
dardized for use is known as 
BZ. It has both physical and men- 
tal effects, but its precise nature 
isnot clear; unclassified informa- 
tion is notably less ample than for 
other chemical agents. The Army 
technical manual (TM 3-215) lists 
the following effects: interference 
with ordinary activity; dry, flush- 
ed skin; tachycardia; urinary ` 
retention: constipation: slowing of 
physical and mental activity; 
headache; giddiness; disorienta- 
tions; hallucinations; drowsiness; 
maniacal behavior (sometimes); 
and increase in body temperature. 

~The weapons-employment manual 
warns that there are “‘criti- 
cal limitations to the use of 
BZ” but cities the usefulness of 
incapacitants against intermingled 
enemy and friendly military units 
and against mixed populations 
of friendly, enemy, ‘and civilian 
personnel. 


The three remaining agents are . 
sometimes placed together in the 
“riot control” category, although 
one—DM —is a vomiting agent. It 
causes sneezing and coughing, 
nausea, vomiting, severe headache 
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and acute pain and tightness in. 
the chest; symptoms may last up 
to 3 hours, Another agent, CS, 
is one of the more recently 
developed agents of the general 
tear-gas type. ]t causes extreme 
‘burning and tearing of the eyes, 
difficulty in breathing, tightness 
of the chest, stinging of the skin, 
running nose, dizziness, and—in 
heavy — concentrations —nausea 
‘and vomiting. The third, CN, has 
effects generally like those of 
CS, but it also causes burning, 
itching, and, occasionally, blisters. 
Effects of these two agents last 
for a few minutes. 


The agent DM alone “is not 
approved for use in...any (riot- 
control) operation where deaths 
are not acceptable," However, 
the field manual reports tbat it 
may be used combined in muni- 
tions with CN and in '*military 
or para-military operations, in 
counterinsurgency operations, or 
in limited or general war.. . where 
possible deaths are acceptable". 
Chemical agents CN and CS 
may be used to flush “unmasked 
enemy troops from concealed or 
protected positions, to reduce 
their ability to maneuver or use 
their weapons, and to facilitate 
their capture or their neutraliza- 
tion by other weapons." They 
are also regarded as useful “in 
the conduct ofraids and ambu- 
shes against guerrilla forces and 
in defense against insurgent or 
guerrilla attacks and ambushes." 
All three, DM, CS, and CN, 
have been authorized for use— 
and used in many of these ways 
in Vietnam, 


Biological Possibiities 


The identity of the biological 
agents standardized for use is 
classified, but unclassified refe- 
rences testify to their existence. 
Characteristics of the diseases 
that might be employed vary con- 
siderably. Brucellosis (undulant 
fever), for example, begins with 
aching, headache, loss of appetite, 
and stiffness, and fever accompa- 
nied by severe sweating. It lasts for 
months and sometimes years, 
and many produce severe depres- 

Sion. Tularemia (rabbit fever) is 
' characterized by sudden onset of 
chills, nausea, vomiting, fever, 
and prostration; it sometimes 
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produces ulcerations and pneu- 
monic complications, and may 
become a chronic condition 
Mortality ofuntreated victims is 
as high as 30 percent. Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever is an 
acute infectious disease producing 
fever, joint and muscular pains, 
aversion to light, and sometimes 
delirium, coma, convulsions, tre- 
mors, muscular rigidity, and 
jaundice, Persistent effects may 
include deafness, impaired vision, 
and anemia. Mortality in untrea- 
ted cases averages about 20 per- 
cent but can run as high as 80 
percent. Psittacosis, or parrot fever 
causes acute pulmonary infection, 
chills, fever, sore throat, constipa- 
tion, weakness, and sometimes, 
delirium. Mortality in untreated 
cases is about IO percent; death 
is more common among persons 
over 
occurs as an acute, disabling 
disease resembling flu.and as a 
chronic malignant infection that 
may involve any or all organs— 
including skin and bones—and 
produces abscesses. From the 
second form, mortality is about 
50 percent. Botulism po'soning 
produces vomiting, constipation, 
thirst} weakness, headache, fever, 
dizziness, double vision and dila- 
tion of the pupils. In the United 
States, death occurs in about 65 
percent of the cases. 


Particular diseases are not 
recommended for particular uses 
in unclassified Army publications, 
but the anti-civilian character of 
biological weaponry is suggested: 
“While these agents might be 
employed against selected indivi- 
duals, their main value appears 
to lie in producing mass casual- 
ties over large areas with resul- 
tant physical and psychological 
effects that could weaken or des- 
troy the target group's ability to 
wage war.” 


Projections of the military 
utility of chemical and biological 
weapons now in the arsenal are 
not based on experience. Chinese 
allegations that the United States 
used biological weapons in Korea 
were never substantiated. During 
the Korean war some U.S. com- 
manders sought permission to 
use chemical agents; they were 
refused, and after the war did 
considerable public — griping. 
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Riot control agents were used 
against North Korean prisoners 
of war during outbreaks in 
POW camps, however, which 
may have beenthe source of 
stories that chemicals were 
employed in combat. In addition, 
American planes are reported to 
have dropped propaganda leaflets 
in converted gas cannisters that 
were left over from earlier wars. 
The Italians used mustard gas 
against the Ethiopians in 1936, 
and the Japanese are believed 
to have used chemicals against 
the Chinese between 1957 and 
1943. But apart from these 
cases there are no authenticated 
instances of intentionally lethal 
chemical gases being employed 
since World War I, and there are 
no authenticated instances of 
modern use of biological weapons. 


U.S. Policies 


According to the unclassified, 
field manual FM 3-10, “the 
decision to employ lethal 
or incapacitating chemical or 
biological agents isa matter of 
national policy." That policy 
is now ina somewhat unsettled 
state. 

During the 1920's the United 
States took the lead in promo- 
ting international prohibitions 
of chemical and blological war- 
fare. One effort, the 1922 
Treaty of Washinzton outlawing 
“the use in war of asphyxiating, 
poisonous or other gases” was 
ratified by the U.S. Senate but 
rejected by France because of 
provisions. unrelated to chemical 
warfare, that placed strict limita- 
tions on submarines. The treaty 
never went into effect. In 1925 
the United States tried again 
with the Geneva Protocol, which 
repeated the earlier ban on 
chemical weapons and addeda 
prohibition of ‘bacteriological 
warfare.” It was sentto the 
Senate in January 1926, where 
it met a returning wave of iso- 
lationism and a wall of opposi- 
tion led by the American Legion 
and the American Chemical 
Society. A majority of the 
Senate became convinced of the 
need to keep the CBW option 
open and to avoid offending the 
treaty's enemies. The Geneva 
Protocol was returned to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee and never again emerged. 


Since that time, American 
rejection of chemical and biolo- 
gical warfare has rested chiefly 
ona statement issued by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1943: 


From time to time since the - ` 
have. 


present war began there: 


been reports that one or more of . 


the Axis powers were seriously 
contemplating use of poisonous 
or noxious gases or other in- 
humane devices of warfare. I 
have been loath to believe that 
any nation, . éven our present 
enemies, could or would be 
wiling tó loose upon mankind 
such terrible and inhumane weap- 
ons....Use of such weapons has 
beem .outlawed by the general 


Opinion of civilized mankind. ^ 


‘This country has not used them, 
and I hope that we will never be 


compelled to use them. I state 


‘categorically that we shall under 
no circumstances resort to the 

' use of such "weapons unless they 
are first used by our enemies. 


‘This policy was fortified by 
the universal abstention from 
CBW in World War Il, and by 
US restraint im Korea. Roose- 
velt’s statement was  reaffirmed 
in January 1960 by President 
Eisenhower, who said, in response 
toa question at'a press confer- 
ence, **so far as my own instinct 
is concerned, (it) is not to start 
such a thing as that first.” 


„Even while Eisenhower was 
speaking, however, wheels were 
already turning in other direc- 
tions. In September 1959 Re- 


presentative Robert W. Kasten- 
- meier (D-Wis.), dope by the 
CBW 





reevaluation that was under way, 


and on grounds remarkable for. 
their avoidance of thefirst use" 
issue. According to the State 
Department, inits official res- 
ponse to the resolution: 


committed to, refrain 
use not only of biological and 
chemical weapons, but the use 
of force of any kind in a manner 
contrary to that Organization's 
Charter. 
States is continuing 

to control weapons 
enforceable international  disar- 
mament agreements. Of course, 
we must recognize our responsi- 
bilities toward our own and the 


its efforts 


Free — World's security. These 
responsibilities involve, among 
other things, the maintenance. 


of an adequate defensive posture - 
across the entire weapons spec-. 


trum, .which will allow us to 

. defend against acts of aggression 
in such a manner as the President 
may direct. Accordingly, the 
Department believes that the 
resolution should not be adopted. 
The Pentagon said: -~ 


Jt must be considered that 
biological and chemical . weapons 
might be used with great effect 
against the United States in a 
future conflict. 
dence indicates that other. coun- 


tries, including Communist regimes, ' 


‘are actively pursuing programs 
in this field. Moreover, as research 
continues, there is increasing 
evidence that .some forms of 
these weapons, 
- previous forms. could be effec- 


As'a member óf the United . 
Nations the United States.... is. 
-from the ` 


Moreover, the United - 


"through . 


Available 'evi- . 


differing from ° 


tively used for defensive purposes. 





Defense Secretary Cyrus Vance 
wrote to Representative Kasten-- 
meier that “national policy does. 


‘-proscribe the first use of lethal 


gas." In addition, the United 
States last month went along 
with a moveof the United 
Nations General Assembly, 


initiated by Hungary, and endor- 
sed a resolution calling for strict 
observance by all states. of the 
. principles of the Geneva Protocol.’ 
(Hungary's. original ^ version, 
which -also condemned “any 
actions aimed at the use of 
chemical and bacteriological 
‘weapons’ and termed their use 
an ‘‘international: crime," was 
opposed by the U.S. as “‘subjec: 
to contention, misinterpretation, 
and, distortions."") 


These statements by U.S. offi-’ 


cials have had a common theme. 
The Johnson 
maintains that its operations in 
Vietnam do not involve the 
‘“‘asphyxiating, poisonous, or 
other gases” outlawed by the 


- Geneva ‘Protocol, and that they 


-do.not constitute “chemical and 
biological warfare.” ^ Whether 
they.do or notis something that 
scholars of international . law 
can perhaps argue in. many ways. 
Bút it has to be faced that. 
despite their civilian , analogues— 
to which ‘the administration 
repeatedly has called attention— 
the destruction of ,crops by 
chemical or biological means, and 
the use of non-lethal chemicals 
to achieve military objectives, fit 
in naturally with most descriptions 
of CBW written before current 
operations in Vietnam began. 


administration. 


According to the latest infor- _ 


( 





terms “riot control agents," after 
a period of being closely monito- 
red in Washington, has passed 


the initiative of local comman- ~ 


ders. The Pentagon told Science 
'.that it no longer knows how 
many times and for what purpo- 
ses they have been employed. 
Apart from Vietnam itself, 
. and the issues, raised by many 
- scientists, of the effects of these 
chemicals on Vietnamese civilians 
and on the countryside, there is 
‘another question: Will what we 
are doing -there, however the 
government chooses to label it, 
lead to further CBW operations— 
by the U.S. or by others, during 
this war or the next—about whose 
character there could be no 
semantic quibble? ^ Officials “of 
the Pentagon and the State 
Department deny that we are 
setting a precedent or that there is 
a risk of escalation. On historical 
grounds alone, their position is 
weak. The first use of gas in 


Á 


World War I was not the 
German attack with chlorine in 
1915 but a French attack in 
1914—with tear gas. United 


"States officials find the Vietnam 


war an  especialy bitter and 
frustrating one. There is constant 
search for a technological break- 
through—with some suggestions 
bordering on the  bizarre—that 
will producea political victory 
in the fight against elusive guer- 
rillas. We appear headed for 
involvement in guerrilla warfare 
fora long time. Proposals to 
reach further into the waiting 
CBW arsenal provided by resear- 
ch have traveled high into the 
Pentagon. Until now they have 
been resisted. But, if the record 
of the Vietnam war demonstrates 
anything, it is that frustration 
‘and a sense of futility can make 
even desperate measures seem 
attractive. What is ‘‘unthinkable”’ 
at one moment may be policy the 
next. 


The Maoist Theme of Chinese 
Art To-day 


2 B; K. KUMAR 


NE basic truth about the 

contemporary Chinese acti- 
vities in all walks of life is the 
determination of the . Maoists 
to keep alive the master’s think- 
ing as long as it can be done so. 
The thought and ideology of 
Mao must not be allowed to go 
down. Instead, constant endea- 
vour must be made to condition 
the thinking and action of the 
entire Chinese people by infusing 
in them a sense of urgency and 
a spirit of absolute devotion to 
the revolutionary -masses against 
those who think in terms of 
thwarting revolution. And what 
kind of revolution is con- 
templated? 


“A revolution is not the same 
thing as inviting people to dinner, 
or writing an essay, or painting 
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a picture or doing fancy needle- 
work; it cannot be so refined, 
so calm and gentle, or so mild, 
kind, courteous, restrained and 
magnanimous. A revolution is 
an uprising, an act of violence 


whereby one class overthrows 
another." 
—Mao  Tse-Tung: Report 


of an Investigation in the Peasant 
Movement in Hunan, March, 1927. 


Under cover of a system of 


controlled activities of all 
human activities by the Maoist 
government in China to-day, 


the faithful execution of artistic 


talent in a person means that . 


art productions would depict 
only a militant spirit and also 
promote a sense of combatant 
orientation lent to all actions of 
mankind. It is claimed that such 
an art would be natural extension 
of the idea of revolution, which 
is at all times projected to be un- 


-~ dispensation and the 


folding itself. With such an 
outlook on the part of the present 
government in China, the 
Central Academy of Fine 
Arts was founded in Peking to 


- pick up artists from among the 


working people. It was laid 
down that such themes as public 
sanitation, national reconstruc- 
tion activities and trends in the 
transmission of education to the 
masses would form the core of all 


- Chinese art, and on the periphery, 


aggressive campaigns against 
the landlords,  counter-revolu- 
tionaries and revisionists would 
be portrayed. On the other hand, 


-landscape painting has died its 


natural death under this new 
railroad 
trestles. dams and bridges have 
started receiving the favour of 
the painter’s brush. And so a 
socialist art, nay a communist 
art is born in which people 
and their activities are idealized 
to eulogise “the new man and 
his new life and culture.” 

In this aggressive art, the 
hardened’ and oppressed faces 
of the workers and peasants: are. 
uniformly portrayed to look as 
heroic, happy, intensely energetic 
and surcharged with strong emo- 
tions of zealousness and enthu- 
siasm and they are made to look 
so completely dedicated to the 
building of the'socialist state that 
the so-called works of art often 
look like first-class magazine 
advertisements or bill-board pos- 
ters. 


. E 
Hero And Heroic Spirit 


As a result of the avowed policy 
ofre-creating and raising the 
picked individuals among the 
Chinese masses who have labor- 


` iously studied, mastered and prac- 


tised the magic mantras of Mao's 
Thought in their day-to day ac- 
tions in whatever line of trade they 
were engaged, the image of the 
hero of Mao Tse-Tung's Thought 
has been presented in many 
forms and facets of art and 
artistic drawings. In the case of 
shell culture for example, pictures 
are ingenuously produced by mak- 
ing use of the natural colours 
and shapes of the shells and such 
works as “Sister Chiang", *Trans- 
mit the Good News on Horse- 
back In the Prairies’, “Hap- 
piness in My Late Years," “Go- 
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ing: For Swimming on the Sea- 
side on a Holiday" are in their 
normal pattern ^ assembled 
to create a vivid image of the 
heroes and let them reflect *The 


"happy spirit prevailing in reality". . 


Fukien's special handicraft 
products’ programmes have also 
registered a thematic 
As for example before 1949, 
Shoushan Stone was used for 
seal carving only. After 1949 the 
carving of mountains, rivets, 
fruits and human figures has been 
introduced. Further ` develop- 
ment has been made in sculp- 
‘ture on revolutionary themes 
to give the. carving - of this 
kind of stone a new lease of life. 


Recently a Shoushan stone carving , 


captioned as “The Red Army 
Crossing The Snow Mountain” 
was cut out. It is a sculpture work- 
ed out from a whole piece of 
stone. The part of the white col- 
our of the stone has been shaped 
‘into a rugged mountain covered 
with snow. A streak of red colour 
in the middle of the stone serves 
to form a contingent of the Red 
Army, holding aloft a red ban- 
ner and marching in the snow. 
This is in fact the transcription 
in stone of Mao's poem, *Thé 
Long March". . ph rus 

A New China News Agency 
report released from Canton in 
August, 1966 said that on display 
in the Great Hall of the People 


in Peking were the huge hanging ' 


.Screens in Hunan embroidery 

.entitled “Ode to Peace", “A 
Hundred Flowers Blossom in 
the East Wind" and the “Shao- 
shan Mountain". All of them were 
the work of the artists of Hunan 
embroidery to celebrate the 10th 
and the 15th anniversaries of the 
Chinese People's Republic. 

The Chinese ipress also tells 
us that at present the artists 
of ` Hunan -embroidery are 
working on a huge decorative 
embroidery, 2.9 metres wide and 
8.3. metres long, entitled “Con- 

' temporary Heroes”. The personnel 
to be incorporated in this huge 
jwork number more than a hundr- 
ed and they were just of the riff- 
rafftype who have distinguished 
themselves by the study and faith- 
ful practice of Mao's Thought 
in whatever job they are engaged. 
They are thus going to be insti- 
tutionalised on the-broad linen 

A 
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change. - 


' picture show more 


of:tapestry so as to call upon the 
others of their brand to live up to 
the Thought of their saviour— 
Mao Tse-Tung. The produc- 
tions similar to this are also being 
worked upon with such themes 
as “Ode to Yenan", The Ching- 
“hang Mountain,” “Evening on 
a Festival Day", “Busy Farm- 
ing Season" (with the ubiquit- 
ous peasant as the hero), “The 
Tachai Production Brigade,”. 
and “The People of Taching Oil- 
field". All these are being prepar- 


ed with a specific objective of 


exploiting the good thing said 
about the heroic spirit and the 
: revolutionary zeal of the Chinese 
people in socialist construction" 
“activities to ceaselessly, charge 
up the battery of Mao’s dogmatic 
instructions. ` 
Again on the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the 
Chinese People's Republic, 
women workers, engaged in 
drawn-thread work in 
chow town produced an embroi- 
dery, “The Great Leap Forward"; 
this piece has more than 200 
colours by employing 72 kinds 
of embroidery technique. The 
_ dresses of the 64 heroes in the 
than 100 
There’ are also small 
blast furnaces, sluicegates, 
tractors, birds and animals, 
cori and pineapples all in pers- 
pective to give a vivid impression 
of the spiritual outlook of the 
Chinese people in’ their deter- 
mination to the building up and 
consolidation of the communist 
revolution. 


_designs. 
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This big leap forward in 
Chinese art today would not have 
been complete and perfect with- 
out the heralding of the beaming 
image of the arch-champion of 
the Communist Revolution 
China presented in silhouette. 
On ,the snug surface of woollen- 
yarn embroidery is spread out 
such wide portraits of Mao as 
“Chairman Mao in 
Municipality”, “Chairman Mao 
in the.Ching Kang Shan Moun- 
tain", “The  Loushan 
“On the Eve of the 
Battle", and “The Inaugural 
Ceremony of the Chinese People's 
Republic", and “The Six Hundred 
‘Million Chinese Are All Talents”, 

. Alt these presented a spec- 
tacular scene of the Chinese 


` people of all nationalities rallying 


around Chairman Mao, singing, 
clapping and dancing. 

With the launching of the Red 
Guards—the teenager terrorists 
—by -Mao in August 1966, no 
new heights have been captured 
in the sphere of art productions 
and ‘artistic? trends in China 
except that the travail left behind 
as a result of mass destructive 


the Red Guards has seriously 


damaged the old art objects like." 


the wooden figures of Buddba 
and the Goddess of Mercy. 


,Also the victims were the làte 


Chi Pai-Shih,.the internationally 
famous, artist and Huang ‘Chou. 
In return, what is very much in 
evidence is the bumper crop of 
shrieking posters denouncing 
almost everything, and everybody. 
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‘activity unleashed by (or through) . 


n Nehru begins, 


M 


M i i 

i op AWAHARLAL Nehru’s death in 
4 `Y 1964 brought to an end a 
chapter in Indian political and 
historical evolution. Books on 
‘Nehru so far have had, of neces- 
sity, the disadvantage of in- 
completeness because the subject 
was still alive and his contribution: 
far from concluded. Marie 
Seton's work was written after 
Nehru's end and is therfore free 
from the infirmity mentioned 
above. Though it is too early for. 
an objective estimate, what Marie 
Seton offers the -reader is only a 
personal memoir, giving no more 
‘than an individual's view of the 
contémporary Indian scene and 
its chief figure. She is well 
qualified for what she sets. out 
to achieve and the final product 
is a stimulating and informative 
account of Nehru and his times. 


The author’s approach to 
political affairs has been only 
through the personalities who 
contributed to their shaping. 
Her comments on political matters 
have inevitably an incidental 
character. In the process warm, 
personal portraits of the men~ 
and women of the Nehru era 
. emerge—not least among them 
being, of course, Nehru. himself. 
Even the house of Nehru (‘The 
Big House) emerges with a 
‘ three-dimensional personality 
and seems almost an actor in the 
drama of developments centred on 
it. 


. The early life of Jawaharlal 
is sketched with skilful brevity. 
Beginning with the impact of the 
Mahátma on the young and 
ardent Nehru, the narrative 
speedily moves on to the hour of 
Independence. The- brilliant 
glow of the early years of Nehru’s 
Prime Ministership is vividly 
captured and as the author's 
own personal acquaintance with 
the narrative 


Panditji—A Portrait of Jawahar- 
Jal Nehru By Marie Seton: Dennis 
Dobson: pp 515 : 632. 
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acquires greater confidence and 
the details are piled high till 
one gets an almost kaleidoscopic 
picture of the Indian political 
Scene, its leading personalities, 
the currents and cross currents— 
all set in the wider perspective 
of international affairs. In a 
swift and comprehensive sweep 
are covered the important po- 
litical dramas ‘of Korea, the 
Geneva conference on  Indo- 
China, the Bandung conference 
and the great and untiring efforts 
of India to ensure peace during 
the Suez crisis. And then comes 
that shattering blow to all that 
impressive^ record~ of. political 
achievement—the aggression by 


China. Nehru gives remarkable ` 


leadership to the nation during 


its greatest crisis, without how- ` 


ever losing his humanism in the 
process. And finally the effort 
of Nehru (in the face of his own 
ebbing powers) at a breakthrough 
on the Kashmir question. 


The author was lucky to be 
on the scene as the last days and 
hours of Nehru drew near. She 
has put the opportunity to re- 


markable use. Every stage in. 


the decline of Nehru bears the 
stamp and authenticity of per- 
sonal knowledge. In the hour 
of Nehru's death the author is 
summoned to his house by a 
phone call, and what follows is 
a photographic account of what 
took place in the ‘Big House’ 
immediately before and after 
the great man's passing away. 
It is all there—the unutterable 
grief-. of the family ‘members, 
fot whom above all the loss was 
essentially personal, the ambitious 
and unstoppable Morarji Desai 
proclaiming by his. every little 
act his determination to, succeed 
to Prime Ministerial ‘gadi,’ the 
calm and dignified Kamaraj 
stationed at a vantage point and 
watching the goings-on with 
stoic detachment, and Nehru’s 
closest friend and his brilliant 
intellectual 
Menon, gliding away shattered 


. comrade-in-arms,- 


by the shock of the sudden end 
of the great partnership in ideas. 
The aristocratic dignity of Menon's 
behaviour is set in high relief 


against the grossness of those^ 


whose only object in being present 


in the ‘Big House’ was to further | 


their political ambitions. It is 


' & tribute to the author that, 


- 


' gress 


‘ciation between 
Menon, 


-phlets. 


intensely conscious as she “was 
of being present at the end of an 
age, she was able to retain suffi- 
cient detachment to observe 
closely all that went on, omitting 
no detail. The book concludes 
with a brief portrait of Indira 
in her father’s shoes, Shastri’s 
tenure as Prime Minister receiving 
no notice. 


It ise impossible fo conclude 
the review without noting 
one significant bias in the book 
—the. nearly 30-year long asso- 
Nehru and 
and the implications, 
especially in international affairs, 
of that association. Menon’s 
role in international affairs has 
never been fully assessed—it has 
been overshadowed by the malici- 
ous charges levelled against him. 
As the author rightly observes, 
“Jt is doubtful whether Nehru’s 
intellectual status or his political. 
standing would have been appre- 
ciated outside India but for 


. Menon’s efforts in pushing Nehru's 


writings as books and as pam- 
Menon's 
contribution to Nehruism has 
been his power to induce large 
numbers of articulate: people 
to study the facts which had 
produced and sustained the Con- 
movement. Jawaharlal 
Nehru had reasons to be grateful 
to Krishna, Menon. He had 
tried, possibly sometimes by the 
wrong means, to reward him." 


-Menon's work in 
was of great 


London 
Importance in 


helping to create a climate of 


opinion whereby it was possible 
to achieve a peaceful transfer of 
power. His subsequent work as 
High Commissioner in London 
and his great diplomacy in 
ensuring peace, especially during 
the Suez crisis, which then 
earned him the title of “the 
itinerant conscience of the world" 
have been insufficiently apprecia- 
ted in India. . 


.His work as Nehru's Defence 
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first ~ major - 


` 





Minister has been put in perspec- 
tive. It is interesting to learn 
that at Cabinet meetings Menon 
pleaded for taking full account 
of the Chinese threat. He 
suggested that Divisions be 
transferred from Kashmir to 
Nefa, only to be over-ruled by 
those present, including the 


Prime Minister. 

Also. when he was out of 
office, he had integrity enough 
not to try to expose the failings 
of his own former cabinet collea- 
gues who overtly obstructed 
speed in overhauling defence. 


K. S. Subramanian 





SCOMMUNICATIONS (Continued from page 4) 


nation and are joining hands 
with Swatantra and other re- 
actionary forces. Like her 
father, Smt Gandhi has to bear 
the attack both from the right 
and the left. What is needed 
today is, as suggested by a Left 
Independent, to open up a dia- 
logue among all the Left forces 
based on a minimum forward- 
looking programme. Most of 
the non-Congress governments 
wherein all sorts of elements 
from Swatantra to Communists 
have joined together cannot last 
long. They have joined the 
government to make the best 
while the sun shines. The ideas 
developed in the articles by a 
Left [Independent should cer- 
tainly be explored by all serious 
and sincere Left-minded people 
and parties—both of the Con- 
gress and others—and a minimum 
plan for the progressive deve- 
lopment of India worked out. 
Herein lies the role of Sri Kama- 
.raj and also the answer to your 
question “Congress, What next?" 


S. S. Shiv 
e 


Wm reference to the corres- 

pondence mentioned in the 
first paragraph of Sri  Shiv's 
letter, one more sentence needs 
to be quoted from Sri Chitta 
Ranjan's reply (Mainstream, Fe- 
bruary 4) : “The Right has al- 
ready mounted an offensive to 
take over the Congress; Sri 





meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee. constructive sugges- 
tions for implementation of prom- 
ises came only from these persons, 
while those in power were content 
to ask clever questions from time 
to time to the point of attempting 
to ridicule the progressive ele- 
ments. 

It is no doubt true that agents 
of vested interests have infil- 
trated into the Congress at various 
levels, and not only at the top. 
But this does not mean that 
in the rank and file there are 
not persons who are genuinely 
concerend over the failure of the 
Meadership to keep the party to 
its moorings. If they have 
not deserted the Congress like 
the opportunists who have done 
so after winning on the Cong- 
ress ticket, it is because on the 
one hand they feel, rightly or 
wrongly, that it is still possible 
to salvage something of the 
party’s ideals, and on the other 
are not quite convinced that the 
Left parties are yet in a position 
to provide the decisive alternative. 
They can hardly be blamed 
for thinking on these lines, for 
the strange combinations that 
have emerged in the Opposition 
are indeed such as to confuse 
and frustrate them: 

It cannot be denied that with 
the death of Jawaharlal Nehru 
the Leftists in the Congress lost 
the influence they had; but it 
would. be wrong to think that 
Nehru did not derive any strength 


tribution in this direction has 
come from Smt Indira Gandhi, 
for whom Sri Shiv appears to 
have so much admiration. She 
has proved to be closer to the, 
Swatantra than to a section of 
the leadership in her own party, 
and there is enough indication 
that the Swatantra Party re- 
ciprocates this feeling fully. 
“Mainstream” has always 
pleaded for a dialogue among all 
the Left forces in the country- 
based on a concrete programme. 
“Left Independent” has once 
again given powerful expression 


' to the purpose for which “Main- 


stream" was started and con- 
tinues to exist. 


In substance, then, there is 
not much difierence between 
the various articles cited and 
Sri Shiv’s position. A consoli- 
dation of the Left is urgently 
needed. The only question that 
remains is whether the Leftists 
in the Congress should be left 
out of this approach. We see 
no reason why they should be. 
Demarcation has to be not only 
from the dominant Right wing 
in the Congress but also from 
known Right parties like Swa- 
tantra; the spirit of the electoral 
alliances should not be permitted 
to continue to cloud -thinking 
in the new situation. If Sri 
Shiv is suggesting that Sri Kama- 
raj, whether from within the 
Congress or outside ‘it, should 
provide a rallying point for 
Left consolidation, “Mainstream” 
has no quarrel with it. But as 
things stand now, there is no 
indication that either Sri Kama- 
raj has the confidence to force 
issues or the Left Opposition 
parties are in a mood to help 
such a desirable process. As 
for Smt Gandhi, allthat can be 
said is that it is absurd to com- 
pare her with her father and 
suggest that she faces the same 
kind of attack from Right and 
Left. A close study of events 


Artists and Art Material 


- 


AN exhibition of some eminent 

painters of today was arrang- 

ed by Messrs. Camlin Private 

Limited of Bombay at New 

Delhi’s AIFACS Art Gallery 

on April 8 and is was open to 

the public for a week. It was 

‘ inaugurated by Dr. Mulk Raj 
_ Anand and has put in seventeen 
beautiful paintings by well- 


known artistes of today, who do . 


matter. Camlin Private Limited 
has organised this exhibition in 
order to highlight those paint- 
ings which were made only with 
Camlin art materials. ` 

~ In India artists have always 
been preparing their own colours 
and other art materials. A sort 
of specialization had develcped 
in our country for the prepara- 
tion of different kinds of colours 
and art materials ever since the 
earliest days. Even the immortal 


paintings of Ajanta and Ellora | 


caves were done with the aid 
of purely indigenous colours and 
art materials. 

But with the advent of the 
British administration in our 
country foreign traders began to 
introduce foreign colours and 
art-materials in the Indian mar- 
ket and gradually indigenous 
art materials started to become 
displaced. And later a phase 

. ushered in when our [Indian 
artisans who were experts in the 
preparation of useful colours 
and art materials slowly became 
exterminated. Marketing of 
art materials in India became 
a monopoly of foreigners. 

In recent. years it has been 
the object of Camlin Private 
Limited to provide for Indian 
artistes all sorts of Indian art 

_~ materials so that they have not 

to depend at all on foreign pro- 
ducts. Camlin’s efforts were, 
however, very modest in the 

\ 
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beginning. At first | Camlin 
used to manufacture .only 
“Camel” brand fountain pen 


inks and allied products. These 
days Camlin has been able to 
manufacture with ^ indigenous 
raw materials like pigments, 
dyes, etc., a whole range of art 
materials with the sole object 
of ending our Indian artists’ 
dependence upon foreign 
materials. 

In this exhibition—the third 
of its kind organised by the 
Camlin—there has been an im- 
pressive get-together of paint- 


ings done by eminent Indian : 
artists with the aid of Camlin's- 


art materials. Some of the 
exhibits deserve special mention. 
Makhan Dutta  Gupta's Neel 
Giri is a lovely specimen of ro- 
mantic beauty composed with a 
new vision. Hussain’s Dynam- 
ism is another vigorous work 
highlighting force and move- 
ment in colour. Shanti Dave’s 
Back to Origin and J. Sultan 


Alis Tribaal God have those . 


rare characters which could class 
a piece of painting as a true object 
of art. Three Dancers of Y.M. 
Varma is another brilliant work 
of very high merit. But the 
rhythm in dancing figures could 
have been more integrated with 
slight more touches: and re- 
touches of the artists brush. 
Kanwal = Krishna’s Excavation 
is really commendable. In 
Monkey God and the Goddess has 
K.S. Kulkarni got in his mind 
the idea of the Hindu mythology? 


If it be so, where is the idea of . 


Monkey Goddess in the Rama- 
yana? Amba Das's Butt Shikan 
Butt Farosh seemed to be very 
ambiguous. Sarangan'e Temple 
Musician has that figurine beauty 


' of a temple musician coupled 


up with that real touch of a true 


„mantic, 


artist of the soil Adalja’s 
Fragment of House in the Night 


. brings before your mind’s eye 


that mystic concept of some- 
thing little known, something 
lost in the quest for something. 


* * * - 


pm" Khanna presented some 

of her beautiful landscape 
paintings at the Triveni Art 
Gallery last month. Her land- 
scape paintings were titled as 
Expressions of Himalayas. The 
snow-capped - Himalayas, the 
sunrise on the top of the moun- 
tain peak, the sunset behind the 
range of mountain, the glacier 
on the Himalayas, Himalayan 
birds, animals, insects, flora 
and funa, flowering bushes and 
trees and plants on the Hima- 
layas have since time immemo- 
rial caught the imagination of 
many artists, poets and play- 
wrights of India. In her land- 
scapes on the Himalayas, Pimi 
Khanna has successfully been 
able to make those -scenes very 
lively and vivid. Her colour 
sense is also very perfect. 

* Ux * 

ANOTHER exhibition deserved . 
^to be noted was of the paint- 
ings of Rukmini Gupta held 
last week at the Triveni Art 
Gallery. She presented sixteen 
of her paintings which do really 
reveal] that conscious endeavour 
of the artist to become one in 
galaxy of painters of international 
repute. Her  colour- sense is 
very deep and wonderfully ro- 
The stroke of her 
brush is expressive and she has 


-got that rare quality of seeing 


through . usual surroundings. 
We would be looking forward 
to seeing more of her better 
creations. 
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region, specially the heavy 
centration at Delhi. The constant . 
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Northern Railway—A year in Retrospect 
CONDENSED FROM AN ARTICLE BY SRI P. 'SAHAI, 


GENERAL MANAGER, 


NORTHERN RAILWAY, WRITTEN 


DURING THE RAILWAY WEEK 1967 ica, Ne 


AST week, the Indian Rail- 

ways celebrated all over 
the country its 114th birthday. 
General Manager P. Sahai took 
this opportunity to take stock of 
the performance of the Northern 
Railway and highlighted the 
unprecedented increase in the 
goods and passenger traffic in the 
con- 


endeavour to introduce more 
and more trains and to increase 
accommodation in the existing 
services has been outpaced by 
the high density of passenger 
traffic. Despite 742 trains run 
every day, the problem of over- 
crowding continues unabated. ° 

During the year 6 new trains 
were introduced, -the run of 20 
extended, the load of 93 has been 
augmented .and frequency of 
Air Conditioned Express Trains 
increased to three a week to 
cope up with the problem. Simul- 
taneously dieselisation -of impor- 
tant main line trains and  accele- 
ration of a number of other trains 
have also been undertaken. 

The story of goods traffic is 
no different. Rapid industrializa- 
tion in the North led to move- 
ment of heavy stock of coal, 


„steel and other mineral traffic 


from the eastern region. Free 
acceptance of such traffic unfor- 
tunately resulted in offloading 
difficulties: during August to 


Décember and consequent immo- - 


bilisation of wagons and wastage 
of precious assets. Heavy loaded 
traffic of miscellaneous type from 
othér ‘railways added to this. 
However, the demand for wagons 
was fully met. 

To generate capacity for hand- 
ling - load. a new type bogie 
known as BOX wagons has been 
provided which - comfortably 
takes in 6077 more load than the 
conventional 4-wheeler wagons. 
Quick Transit Service between 


~- 
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Panjab and Howrah has been 
hauled by diesel locomotives.. On 
the narrów gauge section, subs- 
tantial increase in movement cap- 
city was achieved by providing 
extra locomotives and double hea- 
ding goods trains. There had also 
been a substantial 
the — traffic transhipped from 
broad gauge to narrow gauge. 
Since inception of Northern 
Railway large scale line capacity 
and yard remodelling works have 
been going on side by side to 
ensure free and unrestricted traf- 
fic. During the year under review 
the doubling of traffic between 


- Tundla and Ghaziabad and the 


Goods Avoiding Line linking 
Ghaziabad with Tughlakabad 
over the Second 


Bridge were complete. 


Similar works to connect Tygh- - 
and © 


lakabad with Shakurbasti 
Badli are in progress. The pro- 
ject to double Delhi Kishaiiganj- 
Shakurbasti section’ is; in hand 
which when completed ‘will make 
it possible to increase the frequen- 
cy of suburban services from 
Rohtak side. Additional platform 
and stabling lines are also being 
provided at New Delhi station. 
Yet another land mark has been 
the extension of electrification 
from Allahabad to Kanpur which 
is yet to be put into use due to 
the inability of the UP State 
Electricity Board to supply the 
necessary power. 

As part of drive to improve 
safety of train operation modern 
signalling techniques are being 
increasingly adopted, the most 


important among these is‘the in-: 


stallation of Route Relay Inter- 
locking at Delhi Main. The 
irksome delay in^the reception 


` and despatch of trains; are thus 


avoided. Tokenless block instru- 
ments have been introduced , bet- 
ween Moradabad ‘and Bareilly 
giving a 12% increase in line capa- 


increase in: 


Yamuna : 


city on this congested single line 
section. Track circuiting as a 
means of increasing safety~ of 
trains by. eliminating human fac- 
tor has been extended to 20  sta- 
tions during that year. 

In spite of other heavy: com- 
mitments, the drive to provide 
more and more amenities to rail- 
way users continued. during the 
year. New waiting halls at 21, 
stations, platform shelters at 31 
high level platform at 5 and 
retiring rooms at 3 were provid- 
eds. As many as 39 stations were 
also electrified. 

' Referring to quality of services 
Sri Sahai has observed that “Our 
guiding motto has always been to 
improve the quality of service. 
But it is unfortunate that at 
times our efforts in this direction 
are hampered by unsocial prac- 
tices on the part of the public”. 
He has indicated that tremendons 
increase in indiscriminate alarm 
chain pulling by undisciplined 
elements -has set up a chain reac- 
tion and caused inconvenience to 
thousands of railway users because 
the schedule~ of a number of 
trains is upset in consequence. 
During the latter half of 1966 
number of such- cases reached 
an astronomical figure of 7,000 
per month. 

Theft of railway property ‘is 
_yet another impediment in the 
“drive for improved service. Admi» , 
tting that “that the conditions 


- of our .passenger coaches is not 


always as satisfactory as we 
would like it to be", Sri Sahai has 
continued *but perhaps . itis not 
appreciated that very often this 
is the direct result of frequent 
and wanton thefts of electrical 
. equipment like bulbs, switches 
and removal of fittings like water 
taps, mirrors etc.". Even telecom- 


-munication so vital to operation, 


is not treated beyond the scope 
of such thefts. 

The evil of ticketless travel, 
so ‘well known, , constitutes a 
sizable drain on the resources 
of the railways and indirectly 
prevents them from providing 
more and more facilities to the 
users, The- Railways are a natio- 


, nal asset and .so useful that 


‘the public can ‘substantially 
assist in developing the quality~- 
~and type of service which they 
rightly expect from the railways. 
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FIGURES ATA GLANCE 


1965 : Rs 17,300,000 

1966 : Rs 31,000,000 

EXPORT EARNINGS IN 1966 
U.K. and W.Europe Rs 15,317,000 
U.S.A, . 9,585,000 
Australia, New Zealand 
and FarEast . 
Canada ~ see — 2,225,000 
"| Middle East 
West Indies se 
West Africa  ..  .. 1,470,000 
East Africa 


_ Exports Hit New Highin 1966 : 


Rs 31 Million Earnedi in Foreign Exchange 


^ Bata-India, the country's leading exporter" 


of footwear, has hit a new high in 1966, by 
earning Rs 31 million in foreign exchange. 

A. net gain of U. S. $ 500,000 (half a 
million) over what it earned in 1965. 

A remarkable performance indeed : ac- 
hieved at a time of -general decline in 
-exports from India, and in the face of keen 
competition from such major exporters as 
Japan, Hong Kong and others. 

—' What is more, many developing coun- 
tries, becoming self-sufficient in footwear 
production, are not only restricting imports, 


~~ but are making a bid to enter the export 
; field themselves. 


Bata-India, consequently, has | to build 
new markets and to increase exports to 
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'such highly. developed countries as the 


U.K., the U.S.A., Canada, and -others, 


- Where quality products have to be offered 


at a price.that must meet both internatio- 


‘nal and local competitions. 


Bata-India has rendered service to the 
country by earning valuable foreign ex- 
change. And it has earned entitlements to 
import its vital raw materials which are 
yet scarce in the country and which it is 


“progressively and successfully substituting 


with indigenous onés._ : 

The Company makes full use of iis 
Market Research and Product Develop- 
ment methods, which enable it to Keep 
pace with progress in the developed coun- 
tries and cater to their demands. 


^ 
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M^ Day this year has more than tisual significance 
for the working class in India, forthe political 
parties representing its interests and identified over 
the years with its struggle for its rightful place have 
emerged stronger than ever before in terms of power 
after the- Fourth General Election. They run two 
State Governments on the.basis of their own collec- 
tive strength, and sharé power to a limited extent in 
some others, apart from forming a potentially power- 
ful bloc in Parliament. Leaders of these progressive 
parties who have been in the forefront of the trade 
union movement have been elected to the Lok Sabha 
and the State Assemblies, and some of them occupy 
seats of power. ‘At the same time, many notorious 
enemies of the working class in the Congress Party, 
closely identified with Big Business houses and guilty 
of gross misuse of their positions to further the'inte- 


rests" of the latter and in the process feather their ` 


own nests, have been thrown out unceremoniously 
by the electorate. . Thus the industrial, agricultural 
and “white collar" workers of this country now find 
themselves on the threshold of an era of hope and 
expectation. " í 

It is true that the Leftist parties, where they are in 
power, have inherited a. gloomy legacy of frustrating 


| problems, and cannot in ‘fairness be expected to 


achieve miracles overnight. The huge disparities in 
‘income and wealth which have grown over the years, 
the heights to which the prices of essential commo- 
dities have been steadily and deliberately pushed by 
the unholy alliance of trader, middleman, rich pro- 
ducer and administrator, the low wages of labour 
which bear no recognisable relation-to the fantasti- 
cally high cost of living, the frightening backlog of 
unemployment which constantly threatens to assume 
even, bigger dimensions, the scarcity conditions crea- 
ted in many areas by the policy failures of the previous 
.regimes, the unremitting pressure for anti-people 
policies and measures from the iriterests which virtu- 
ally control the national economy—these are among 
the factors which the new progressive governments 
are called upon to tackle without loss of time. It 
would obviously be unfair to find fault with them for 
not. showing results yet : after all they have been in 
Office for hardly two months. Nevertheless, the 
people, the vast, majority of whom are workers, have 
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LABOUR AND THE LEFT | 
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the right to expect clear and unmistakable indication 
of the direction of the Leftist Governments—as well 
as of the progressive parties where the Left is not yet | 
in power on its own. 

‘What does the working class expect of its tradi- 
tional leaders in the new national context? There 
are-two kinds of expectation: one'relates to the States | 


where the Left is in power, and the other to places | : 


where the Leftists either shàre power with parties of 
the Right or are part of the Opposition. Naturally” 
demands are positive in the case of States in which 
Nthe Governments are in the hands of the progressive 
parties, namely West Bengal and Kerala. In these | 
: two States, the working class looks for clear initiative 
on major issues like bringing about trade union unity 
and enabling workers to secure their rights without 
having to struggle every inch of the way. f 
. The political leaders committed to trade union 
struggles have, for instance, subscribed to the princi- | . 
ple of one union in one ińdustry. Multiplicity of | 





trade-unions in the same industry have led to weake- | ` 


ning of the working class movement and have enabled 
. employers to crush labour and deny it its dues. The 
workers have the right to expect that the West Bengal 
and Kerala Governments will take the' initiative to 
- bring about agreement on. the basis of this excellent 
principle and introduce the measures necessary to 
enable the workers in each industry to decide on the 
leadership they want by secret ballot. 

. Similarly, the Leftist parties are committed to a 
national minimum wage. Till such time as they are 
not in power at the national level, they should take up 
the question of: fixing State-wide minimum wages in 
the States in which they wield power. Simultaneous- 
ly with the effort to bring down prices—which can be 
made difficult by extraneous factors—the State 
Governments concerned must take steps to evolve a 

- proper formula for fixation of dearness allowance 
which will be uniformly applicable throughout the 
State. M A e ] 

No.one is better aware of the inadequacy of the 
industrial disputes machinery of the Government than 

. the labour leaders now in the Government. It must 
be their task to. streamline this machinery, sò. that. 
conciliation proceedings are not unduly prolonged 
to help employers and so as to ensure that the officers 
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concerned will not find it profitable to help manage- 
ments with one-sided reports. Frustrating delays in 
the settlement of disputes should be ended, both by. 
selecting upright and efficient persons to run the ma- 
chinery and by tightening industrial disputes legisla- 
tion for this purpose. Where the progressive State 
Governments are unable to get the necessary amend- 


ments‘introduced by the Centre, the State Legislatures’ 


concerned should be persuaded to amend the law to 
help the workers. For ‘instance, there is no reason 
why a.compulsory gratuity scheme should not be 
introduced for, all-workers, instead of leaving it en- 
tirely to the bargaining power of the labour force in 
different units. Similarly in regard to termination 
of services in factories or plántations, protection is 
nécessary in places where the trade union movement 
is not well organised so that the individual worker 
may not find himself at the mercy of the employer at 
all times. 


. These are examples of what the Left in power can 
do to ensure justice for the producer of national 


wealth; and these are the lines on which the working 


class expects early. and' purposeful action. . 


The formation.of non-Congress State Governments 
in which most central trade union organiations have 
a direct interest should help expedite the cóurse of 
trade union unity. After .the general election there 


has been evidence of rethinking even on.the part of - 


Some of the INTUC leaders on the question of unity 


on the labour front. For they have to realise that with: 


the Congress reduced in importance .and influence, 
the INTUC cannot obviously continue its divisive role, 
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but has to adjust itself to the new situation. 


The trade union centres led by the parties in 
coalition governments must accept their new role 
without reservation and forge working class unity 
on that basis. Once^trade union unity is achieved 
at the State level similar: unity on the national 
scale is simple. ` . 


The Left parties in Parliament, apart from striving 
for such unity, have to fight for drastic changes in la- 
bour laws. A national minimum wage was promised 
long ago but is still a dream. Industrial disputes take |. 
years to reach finalitv in the Supreme Court; where. 
the dispute relates to retrenchment or closure or lock- 
out the consequences for thé workers are disastrous. 
A recent dispute of the latter kind too, eight years in 

. all. while 700 employees of a newspaper were in the 
, Streets. Employers have been known to villate thé 
Code of Discipline with impunity. Industrial rela- 
tions in public sector undertakings have not been very 
good. There are many other problems: calling for 
attention. The Leftist political leaders should without 
delay sit with the central trade union leaders and 
work out two programmes—one for implementation 
in States where the Left is in power or shares power, 
and the other to form the basis for determined struggle 
at the national level. š : 


This, then, is the pledge that the working class 
leadership must take on May Day this year. And the 
workers in field, factory and office should take a pledge 
to keep the parties and leaders on the right path by. 
persistent mass pressure. 
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CONGRESS: THE POINT OF NO RETURN? XT 


HAS the Congress reached the 
point of no return? This ques- 


tion is being constantly asked im 
New Delhi today in view of the 
political “slump that the party in 
power at the Centre has been 


The loss of. majority in the 


.legislature of as-many as nine 


States, along with a rather pre- 
carious majority in two others, 
has inevitably created a sense 


: of instability for. the Government 


at the Centre. The total mess- 
up over the Congress nomination 
for the Presidential election has 
added to this sensé- of instability 
and it is not only Dr. Lohia but 
quite a Tew others much. more 
soberly inclined, who seem to 


~ have the premonition that if 


Dr. Zakir Husain fails to win the 


contest on May 6, there is no. 


certainty that the Congress rule 


at the Centre would be able to- 


continue. : 


As against this, quite a sec- -` 


tion of Congressmen seem to 
argue that Dr.: Husain’s defeat 
would not necessarily mean: the 
defeat of the Congress party in 
Parliament as such, but certainly 
the political defeat of the Prime 
Minister herself since it was she 
who had made it almost a per- 


.sonal prestige issueto get the 


Congress 'ticket for Dr. Zakir 
Husain. According to this school 


.of thought, thé Congress Party 


need not resign from fhe Govern- 


.ment atthe Centré so long it 


could command a majority in 
the Lok Sabha and the defeat 
of the Congress candidate.in the 
Presidential election does not 
require, under the Constitution, 
the resignation of the party which 


_has put him up for the contest. 


A totally different analysis 


is presented by- the Prime Minis- ` 


ters camp who seems to be 
optimistic about the outcome of 
the Presidential contest. An in- 
teresting feature of the presi- 
dential. elecfion .campaign may 
incidentally be noted here. While 
the Jan Sangh has-come out with 
a strong denuncidtion of Dr. 
Zakir Husain painting him as 


" 
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a bigoted Muslim, lacking in 
character, (it hopes’ to win over 


a section of Congress voters paré .' 


ticularly of the Hindi belt by its 

propaganda), the Prime Minister’s 

own camp has been spreading . 
what may be called ‘a spate of 
make-belief optimism; for in- 
stance some of her close associates 
have until recently been giving 
out that both the Communist 
Parties. have tendered assurances 
in private that they would vote 


for Dr. Zakir Husain—a state- 


ment which has been belied. by the 
emphatic declaration of the-Com- 
munist circles that-they would not: 
vote for the Congress nominee. 
Another point which is being ^ 
made: out is, that the DMK leader 
Sri -Annadurai would see to it 
that his followers vote for the 
Congress candidate as he i$ 
anxious to keep the Prime Minister 
on the. right side to secure 
necessary aid for'facing the diffi- 
cult situation in Madras. If. the 


.DMK really changesside, there 


is no doubt that the Congress no- 


-minee has-a very good chance of 


winning the contest. d 
Meanwhile Sri Humayun .Ka- 
bir’s announcement of support 
for Dr. Zakir Husain (according 
to some reports in the.Capital, it > 
was brought about by high powered 


- lobby. by .Smt Gandhií's camp) 


has badly. misfired since his own . 
party, the Bangla Congress, has 
refused to okay the stand while 
other inportant. members of the 
newly formed Progressive Bloc 
of which Sri Kabir claims to be 
the leader, have come out in 
support of Sri Subba Rao. 

The forces at the Centre 
against the Establishment 
are not inconsiderable. Jf Dr.. 
Husain loses, naturally no quar- 
ters will be given to the Prime . 
Minister. Their argument seems ~- 
to be that before the Opposition 
raises its clamour before'the Bud- - 
get session of Parliament, there 
should be an overhaul of the Cabi- 
net if Dr. Husain loses: in other 
words, one cannot rule out" the 
possibility that in such an even- 
tuality, the Congress Party in 


AN 
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Parliament (whose -Executive elec- 


tion recently showed the slump. of - 


Smt Gandhi’s standing in it) 
may demand the replacement. of 


aN 


Smt Gandhi by Sri Morarji Desai. ^7 


And if such a demand gains 


-momentum on the morrow of the 


Congress defeat in the Presiden- 
tial contest- there is no evidence 


-` to show that Sri. Kamaraj will 


this time come to the rescue of 
Smt Gandhi. Thus, by a strange 
conjünction of political stars, Smt 
Gandhi's fate today is inextri- 


cably bound. up with Dr. Zakir . 


Husain's. - 
* "ox * 


] is widely knownin New Delhi ` 


that the Prime Minister" and 
her. close associdtes have worked 
out a plan to streamline the en- 
tire Congress organisation as a 
subservient organ of the legislature 
wing, or more precisely of the 


: Government. In othér words, 


the idea is to make the Prime 
.Minister the leader of the.Cong- 
ress, de facto if not de jure. 
Some of the more enthusiastic , 
members of her court have given 
out that the only solution-to the 
present deadlock between the 
Prime Minister and the Congress 
President lies.’in making her the 
-Congfess chief, while it is Sri 
Kamaraj’s job. to retire into the 
backwaters of Madras and rebuild 
the party in his own vaunted strong- 
hold. Others. in her camp how-. 
ever maintain that even if it is not ^ 
possible for Smt Gandhi to wear 
the double crown of Prime Minis- 


'.tership and Congress President- 


ship—her father did not find it 
practical after a: brief experiment 
—then the Congress President 
should be one who commands the 


‘Prime Minister's absolute confi- 


dence and in effect accepts a sub- 
ordinate-status under the head of 


-the Government. In this connec- - 


tion, some names are in circula- 
tion in the Capital: besides’ Sri 
Atulya Ghosh one hears of Sri 
U.N. Dhebar and Sri P.C. Sen. 
The. blueprint for this revam- 
ped Congress provides that the 
AICC constituencies should, be" 
equated with parliamentary con- 
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stituencies; and the entire organisa- 
tion takes up as its main task the 
popularisation of the Govern- 
ment rather than undertake any 
other form of mass activity. This 
is in line with what Sri Patil has 
been selling, namely, to turn the 
Congress into a parliamentary 
party of West European model. 

This approach follows the 
assessment of the election set- 
back as being due to the organi- 
sational ihcompetence rather 
than to the Government’s own 
record, This was the point of 
view which was emphasised in the 
very first Working Committee 
meeting after the General Elec- 
tions not only by the Prime Mi- 
nister but by Sri Chavan as well. 
Since then, the line has been wide- 
ly publicised by Smt Gandhi's 
camp, and in support of this argu- 
ment is shown the spectacular 
defeat of Sri Kamaraj, Sri Atulya 
Ghosh, Sri Patil and other Party 
bosses. 

Once the decks are cleared 
after Dr. Zakir Husain’s election, 
practically all sections of Cong- 
ress opinion agree Smt Gandhi 
would press for the acceptance 
of this blue-print, and her cohorts 
will put up a big fight for it in the 
next session of AICC in June. 

It is however doubtful if 
Smt Gandhi's camp will be able 
to win an easy victory in AICC 
'even if her nominee becomes the 
President of the Repyblic. For 
one thing, the Party bosses are 
well-entrenched in AICC. Once 
such a frontal attack is made on 


the integrity of the Party organi-, 


sation, demanding a biank-cheque 
authority for the Prime Minister, 
there is no doubt that not only 
Sri Kamaraj's group, but even Sri 
Morarji Desai's supporters would 
resist such wholesale change. 
Besides, Sri Patil, now partially 
rehabilitated after Sri Krishna 
Menon’s latest defeat, would 
demand his pound of flesh from 
the Prime Minister (may be in 
the form of a key Cabinet post) 
before he lends his support to 
her scheme. Despite the setback 
that the Congress has suffered 
in U.P. and Bihar, their contin- 


gents to AICC are not inconsi-. 


derable, and there is little to fore- 
.'cast with certainty that for this 
drastic pruning of the party orga- 
nisation, Smt Gandhi can count 
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upon Sri Chavan's support, much 
less Sri Nijalingappa's. Will it not 
be too much of a gamble, many 
of her non-aligned supporters 
are believed to be wondering to- 


ay. 

The bitter in-fight will thus 
be intensified with the Presi- 
dential election. The fact that 
the Congress President has 
called a marathon session of the 
Working Committee to be spread 
over a week immediately follow- 
ing the Presidential election,‘ is 
ihterpreted in the Capital's poli- 
tical circle as a green signal for a 
show-down with the Prime Minis- 
ters side. Sri Nanda in his 
note to the Working Committee 
is reported to have characterised 
the move to reconstruct the Party 
apparatus on the constituency 
basis as “retrogade”. There are 
reports that other supporters of 

"Sn, Kamaraj—including some 
Pradesh  chiefs—are going to 
attack the move far more strong- 
ly. This kurukshetra, long de- 
ferred, can no longer be put off— 
neither side seems to be in a 
mood to make peace with the 
other. 

In this connection, New 
Delhi circles are a little baffled at 
Sri Kamaraj's attitude. While 
the Congress President nowadays 
makes no bones about his anti- 
pathy to the Prime Minister, he 
has shown very little initiative in 
mobilising all forces for the com- 
ing showdown. He has not yet 
filled up even the three vacancies 
in the Working Committee, nor 
has he undertaken to gear up the 
AICC centre. Many of his close 
disciples seem to be losing pa- 
tience with his inaction: to the 
famous parkalaam, he has now 
gone in for  mauna-vratam. 
Gandhiji’s vow of silence was 
never meant for a crisis and to 
keep mum is not alwaysa sign 
of wisdom. 

In fact, a persistent weakness 
in Sri Kamaraj’s record as the 
Congress President, that although 
his instinctive reactions on many 
crucial issues—such as his objec- 
tion to fertilizer concession or 
devaluation—could command a 
wide range of support from the 
Congress ranks and beyond, he 
has never taken the initiative for a 
full-scale campaign in defence 
of basic policies. After the Cong- 


ress debacle at the General Elec- 
tions, a large body of Congress- 
men looked up to him for a lead, 
but nothing has so far come. 
leaving his followers in a state of 
political disarray. His closest 
associates however say that this 
time, the Congress President will 
take up a determined position in 
attacking Smt Gandhi's line. It 
is yet to be seen whether this 
comes off, though observers in 
the Capital are agreed that this 
will perhaps be Sri Kamaraj's 
last chance. 
* * * 

HE central point which is being 

missed in all these elaborate 
plans for capturing the party 
organisation and extermination of 
political rivals inside the party 
is that in the wider arena of 
national politics, the Congress has 
suffered an irreparable setback: 
even with the best of organi- 
sations, the Congress could not 
possibly have retained the faith 
and esteem of the millions. Sri 
Nanda in his note to the Congress 
Working Committee early this 
month is believed to have emph- 
asised: that the masses have ex- 
pressed their loss of faith over 
the manner in which the 
Congress leaders have exercised 
the power which was their 
gift to them. And it is not Sri 
Nanda alone, quite a large section 
of Congressmen definitely feel that 
the deteriorating economic situa- 
tion (with the Government's utter 
failure to bring about even the 
semblance of a recovery) coupled 
with the amazing callousness to 


— all the mounting grievances of 


the common man that has brought 
about the downfall of the Con- 
gress Raj over a large part of the 
country. 

While before the General Elec- 
tions, the Prime Minister's camp 
was doling out fairy tales about 
her anxiety to go in for a radical 
economic programme once she 
was well secured in her saddle, 
the position today isthat her team 
has neither the understanding nor 
the resoluteness to make any 
breakthrough in the prevailing 
economic crisis. On the one hand, 
there are dilettante advisers 
around her who mouth a lot of 
progressive platitudes (one of them 
seriously suggested sometime ago 
that the promotion of tourism 
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could solve our foreign-exchange 
crisis); and on the other, one finds 
both Sri Asoka Mehta and Sri 
Subramaniam playing a key role 
in the Prime Minister’s Kitchen 
Cabinet. Ard whenever one con- 
fronts them with the complete 
inanity of the Government’s eco- 
‘nomic policy today, they have 
the convenient answer that- with 
Sri Morarji Desai's conservative 
approach, 
are getting blocked. 


In actual fact, Sri Desai has 

“had very little to do with the so- 
called new economic policy that 
the Prime -Minister’s circle has 
been tomtoming for the present; 
the Finance Minister’s only pre- 
occupation at the moment seems 
to beto try for a balanced budget 
and to live within the means so far 
_ as planning in the public sector 
is concerned. There was a round of 
discussion sometime ago between 
Sri Morarji Desai and Sri Asoka 
Mehta, which produced hardly 
anything worthwhile. (Sri Mehta 
incidentally is keeping away from 
Sri Desai’s political group and is 
reported to be veering round to 
Sri Chavan). 


Next came the Prime Mini- 
ster’s own efforts at a broader ex- 
change of views. There, was a 
long meeting of the economic 
Ministers with Smt Gandhi and 
now it is proposed to hold a seri- 
es of meetings of the full cabinet 
in the same connection. 


The basic problem that con- 
fronts the policy-makers is that 
. solutions within the traditional 
framework are patently ineffec- 
tive to deal with the current econo- 
mic crisis. For instance, the ques- 
tion of social control of credit 
institutions (many in the Govern- 
ment.at one time were trying to 
assure in private that it meant 
nothing short of a form of bank 
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all radical measures ^ 


nationalisation) has not even been 
referred to in any of the par- 
leys on the so-called new econo- 
mic policy about which, among 
others, Sri Dinesh Singh has been 
talking about of late. 


: It has not come as a surprise 


“in this context, that the Fourth 


Plan finalisation has again been 
put off. By present indications, 
the Draft of the Fourth Plan 
might not be placed before Parlia- 
ment even in the coming Budget 
session; from Planning Commis- 
sion sources it is clear that the 
draft would not be ready for 
another six.weeks. It has also 
been decided after the uncomfor- 
table experience of'the first con- 
ference of Chief Ministers since 
the General Elections, not to call 
the meeting of the National 
Development Council for 
sometime, atleast not till after the 
presentation of the budgets of the 
Centre and the States. Thanks 
to Sri Asoka Mehta's efforts the 


whole -idea of planning has thus. 


been reduced to a veritable 
tamasha. cr MAC 


At the moment, New Delhi 
circles have been taken aback 
by the release of long letters of 


“sermon that recently went from the 
_Prime Minister to her Cabinet 


colleagues. It is ^ understood 
all these letters were the com- 
position of Sri L.K. Jha, one of 
thekey men in the Prime Minister's 
brains trust. These were sent out 
within a fortnight of the forma- 
tion of the new Cabinet. What 
has surprised New Delhi obser- 
vers is the spectacle of the Prime 
Minister coming out with such a 
bagful of advice in writing to 
colleagues who are all the time 
near .her. 
understood the necessity of 
such epistolatory ^ injunctions 
under the scheme of Basic Demo-. 
cracy onthe Ayub model but 
they seem to be totally irrelevant 
if the Cabinet system of govern- 
ment is working properly in a 
country. Her father never had 
to take recourse to such a pro- 
cedure, and rightly. 


More ‘surprising is the wide- 
spread publicity given to this rather 
unusual correspondence-course by 
the Prime Minister’s Secretariat. 
One explanation for such an 
extraordinary step would be to 


One would have’ 


build up the image of the Prime 
"Minister but this is being done 
obviously at the cost of her col- 
leagues who could not but be em- 


'barrassed and annoyed at this 


feat of political exhibitionism. 

In this background, it is but 
natural tliat the representatives 
of Big Business should find the 
Situation very favourable to put 
forward their extreme demand for 
.handing over the direction of the 
economy. entirely to their care. 
The tone of ‘the speeches at the . 
recent session ot the FICCI and 
in the Export-Import Advisory 
Council clearly shows that Big 
Money is on the warpath, making 
it very plain that the Government 


- should, not expect any improve- 


ment unless their demands for- 
total dismantling of control on 
private-sector activity and for 
more fiscal and other incentives, 
are fully met. ] 


The pathetic condition of the 
Government in the face of this 
offensive of the vested interest 
was most -clearly seen at the 
Export-Import Council, where Sri 
~Dinesh Singh had to make a 
quick aboutturn on the question 
of compulsory exports which was 
one of thé important elements 
in the so-called new economic 
policy. 

Simultaneously the pressure 
of the World Bank has not 
abated in the least. The 
sudden announcement of steel . 
decontrol is reported to have come 
because of the World Bank’s 
insistence. It is understood that 
the World Bank authorities made- 
it clear that the promised loan 
for the expansion of Sir Biren 
Mukerji’s IISCO plant would not 
come until the decontrol of steel 
price was announced. 


The overaH picture of the 
state of the nation as viewed from 
New Delhi is that with the Con- 
gress as a political organisa- _ 
tion fast reaching the point 
of no return, the Indira Govern- 


: ment’s journey down the slip- 


pery. slope of capitulation to 
the vested interest, indigenous 
and foreign, continues almost 
unimpeded despite all the phoney 
claim of a progressive orientatio 

by her smart set. ira 
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mesere the ‘belief of .the 
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7 percent in 1961. The net cultivated 


-- Congress, Governments that ` 


with the departure of the Britishers 
from India,.there would -be no 
famine in India and particularly 
in Bihar, the present Government 
in Bihar has been compelled to 
declare parts of the State as 
'famine-hit areas. Believe it or not, 
the Congress government in Bihar 
tried to ward off the danger , of 


famine by revising the famine. 


Code. A perusal of the Code gives 


-an unambigous impression that . 


famine is a thing of the past. 
So, the Congress rulers. of 


",Bihar believed it and acted on ` 


this basis. The result was a very 
slow rate of growth of agriculture 
in the State. During 1951-1961, 
the agricultural production in the 
«country rose by 3.57 per cent per 
annum; in Bihar the ` growth 
rate remained only at. 2.42 per 
cent per annum. Though accord- 
ing to the population, the State 
occupies second position, from the 


point of view of food production, . 


Bihar ranks tenth. This fact be- 


comes very serious ina State where . 


about.92 per cent of the total 
population live in the rural areas 
:and about 80 per cent of the total 


working population is engaged in^ 


agriculture. No effort has ever 
been made to ease the pressure on 
land. Industrialisation is confined 
to only parts of Chotanagpur and 
it has not made any impact either 
on North or South Bihar. ^ - 


Pressure on Land 


. The proportion of: earning 
population actually dependent on 
agriculture "increased. from 78.7 
.per cent in 1931 to 87.3 per cent 
in 1951, while the proportion 
of earning population dependent 
on industry went down from 4.3 


area has failed to keep pace with 
the increase in the population. 
During 1952-53 to 1961-62 the 
area under crops, increased only 
by 1.08 per cent. The cumulative 
effect of intense demographic pres- 
sures, slow urbanization, scarcity 
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of non-agricultural employment ` 


and stagnant agriculture worsened 
the situation. i 

No institutional changes in 
agriculture of any significance 
after the abolition of zamindari 
took place during the 20-year rule 
of the Congress in the State. Laws 
passed by the legislature were not 


-implemented and even if imple; 


mented nothing significant came 
out of it. Fictitious transfers and 
divisions of land among the mem- 
bers of the landlord's family and 
'the relations made the laws in- 


.effective. The consolidation ` of. 


holdings has not taken place on 
any big scale. Till 1963-1964, the 
area consolidated was only 128 


thousand acres. In this respect, . 


Bihar .lagged behind almost all the 
major States of the country. 


Curse of Bataidari —- 


Batdidari system. is the main- 


tenancy problem in the State. To 
quote from a recent book published 


' by Dr. Kedar. Nath ` Prasad 


of Patna University: *The bane of 


"Bihar's agricultural system, how- ` 


ever, is the wisdespread existence 
-of bataidari or crop-sharing. The 
bataidars hold tenuous oral leases, 


are liable to be moved from - field _ 


to field, are discouraged or even 


- prevented from.joining coopera- 


per cent to 2.5 per cent. Bihar's . 


share in total landless agricultural 
workers of the country went up 
from 11.7 per cent.in 1951 to 14.03 
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_ tives for fear that such member- 


ship might indirectly vest them 
with occupancy rights, pay rents 
of half the produce or more; and 


` 


therefore, even if able, somehow - 


to find the credit to purchase fer- 
tilisers and improved. seeds, Have 


“no incentive to work hard, effect. 


‘permanent improvements in their 


Y 


- 


land and increase its productivity 


‘because of their precarious tenu- 
rial status and the ' inequitous: 
share of the increased produce 
appropriated by the parasitic land- 
owners. The watering down of 
the ceilings legislation, which .per- 
mits individual as against family 
ceilings, has helped buttress batai- 
dari. 'This pernicious system cuts 
at the very root of better farming 
and deprives the^actual tillér .of 
the basic motivation for switching 
over from subsistence farming to 
comniércial farming. and even for 
maintaining the existing commu- 
nity irrigation works," About 35 
lakhs are under-faiyats in Bihar, 


Negligence 2 
.No uptodate records of rights 
are available. The widespread cor- 
ruption and, nepotism in .the 
Block Development offices could 
do anything with ‘the’. records. 
The right to resume land for per- 
sonal cultivation, given to the land, 
holders, has made more tillers 
landless, Ladejinsky's, report’ re- 
garding the tenurial conditions in 


A 


Shahabad is a testimony to .the - 


failure of the Congress, rule in 
Bihar to improve the agricultural, 
situation. Without giving the land 
to the actual tillers there.is no 
scope for increasing agricultural 
production. A 

The situation in the States is 
like this: 78.8 percent of the rural 
families own agricultural land and. 
21.2 per cent are landless. The 
number of holdings below five 
acres form about 78 per cent.of 
the total holdings with about 
35 per cent of cultivable area. 
According 
Gorakh Nath Singh, only 7.8 
per cent of the total number of 


to ‘the late Prof. 


families owning or cultivating land ' 


own lands upto five acres. The 
unequal distribution of land is a 
contributory cause to inefficiency 
in agriculture. 
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The emigration has failed to 
ease the pressure on land. It drop- 
ped from 419 per 10,000 of the 
population in 1931 to less than 
380 in 1961 because of the slacken- 
ing of demand for unskilled labour 
in the tea-gardens in Assam and 
in the fields, factories, mills and 
dockyards of West Bengal. 


Government’s Role 


Agriculture remained depen- 
dent on rains. Whenever rains 
failed to come in time and in ade- 
quate quantity, the production 
failed. The Congress government 
in Bihar did not take any signi- 
ficant step in this regard. During 
the first three Plans, seven irriga- 
tion projects were taken in hand, 
but till now only two projects 
namely Banda and Rajpur have 
been completed. They have ulti- 
mate irrigation potential of 0.41 
million acres (gross) while in other 
States much faster progress has 
been made. Slow work, corrup- 
tion and bungling on the part of 
the contractors and some officers 
who were said to be connected with 
some high-ups delayed the comple- 
tion of projects. Most of the me- 
dium and minor irrigation 
works are for drainage and 
clearing of rain water and 
do not increase the supply of 
water, According to Dr. Kedar 
Nath Prasad, the net area irri- 
gated in Bihar from all sources was 
4139000 acres in 1950-51, which 
declined to 3772000 acres in 
1960-61. 

Bihar has a large number of 
tanks, but no significant effort 
was made to utilise them properly 
for irrigation work. According to 
the report of a Study Team headed 
by Sri Thirumal Rao, after the 
zamindari abolition, the category 
of small irrigation tanks, under the 
care of erstwhile zamindars have 
stepped into the domain of no- 
man’s land. The result is that in 
Bihar only 14.9 per cent of the 
total irrigated land gets the irri- 
gation facilities as against 41.5 
per cent in Andhra, 17.7 per cent 
in Maharashtra, 15.9 per cent in 
Madhya Pradesh, 40 per cent in 
Mysore, 40 per cent in Orissa, 
37.5 per cent in Madras and 27.3 
per cent in West Bengal. A 

Canal-management has been 
inefficient. Channels have not been 
repaired and properly looked after. 
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The rates have been so high that 
the cultivators do not utilise the 
facilities adequately. Irrigation 
works have always remained not 
production-oriented but revenue- 
oriented, 

Ahars 
(water channels) constructed by 
the erstwhile zamindars, have 
not been looked after by the 
government. 

During the Third Plan period, 
the number of tubewells did not 
increase but remained at about 
950. Tubewells could have pro- 
vided water all the year round and 
the crop planning on a dependable 
and successful pattern could have 
been possible. 

Even the katcha wells were not 
constructed in “the areas where 
they were easy to dig. 


Sign of Crisis 


The signs of a serious food 
crisis were apparent as early as 
in July-August 1965, but the 
Government did not make any 
serious effort to prepare itself to 
face the situation. The then Chief 
Minister went on making contra- 
dictory statements and it seemed, 
he believed he would fight the 
crisis by abusing the Communists 
and ordering police firing and Jathi 
charge. 

Paddy levy was imposed. 
Traders were exempted and mill- 
owners were treated very leniently. 
They were asked to pay five seers 
a maund. The big farmers evaded 
the levy by manipulation and 
showing that they owned much 
less land. The exemption limit was 
the same for both irrigated and 
non-irrigated areas. In Bihar, 7.8 
per cent of total number of fami- 
lies owning or cultivating land 
above 15 acres produce 31.9 per 
cent of the total foodgrains and 


. these families are the hoarders 


too. The Sahay Government could 
not have the courage to act against 
them because they formed the 
main opposition that is, the Raj- 
puts and Bhumihars, in the Con- 
gress. : 

With no preparation to face 
the situation the Government went 
ahead. Adequate rains did not 
come during June-July, so the 
transplantation of paddy did not 
take place on a full scale; whatever 
transplantation was done, the 
plants withered away owing to the 


(tanks) and  pynes^ 


failure of Hathia (autumn rains). 
Most parts of the State suffered 
from a serious and prolonged 
drought during the crucial months 
of July to October; and in many 
districts the rainfall was less 
than thenormal by 450 to 500 
millimetres. Twenty to twenty- 
five per cent of the crop was dama- 
ged by floods towards the end of 
August. The winter rice crop, 
which is the main crop—and for 
large parts of the State practically 
the sole crop—suffered and. the 
production was less than 12 lakh 
tonnes against a normal produc- 
tion of about 44 lakh tonnes. The 
estimated total deficit this year is 
likely to be near about 45 lakh 
tonnes of foodgrains. ` 

Out of a total of 587 Blocks in 
the State, in as many as 270 the 
yield of paddy crop has not excee- 
ded 25 per cent. In another 134 
Blocks, the yield has been between 
26 and 50 per cent. In more than 
48,000 out of 67,665 inhabited 
villages the yield of winter paddy 


` has not exceeded 50 per cent of the 


normal yield. In 32,227 villages, the 
yield has not exceeded even 25 
per cent. In the affected areas 
there are about 30 lakh cultivators, 
most of them petty farmers, 
whose sources of livelihood have 
shrunk or disappeared. According 
to Government statistics, an ' 
agricultural labourer in Bihar in 
normal times does not get employ- 
ment even for 200 days in the year, 
and the wage has declined by more 
than 35 paise per labourer per 
day since 1950-51. F 

The rabi crop which was the 
only hope after the failure’ of the 
winter rice crop, also failed. 


Centre’s Reluctance 


Meanwhile, the non-Congress 
government came to power in the 
State and this government had 
to face this situation which was 
unprecedented for this century. 
The non-Congress Ministers came 
to Delhi and approached the 
Central Government for food and 
other forms of help. In the begin- 
ning the Central Government 
showed sympathy and promised 
all help. But no significant step 
was taken by the Central Govern- 
ment. The Bihar Government de- 
manded at least four lakh fonnes 
of foodgrains per month from the 
Central quota till October, 1967; 
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but the Centre could increase its 
allotment from nearly 1,80,000 
tonnes to two lakh tonnes. For the 
-construction of kutcha wells only 
25 rupees per well has been given. 
The demands for help were voiced 
in the Parliament both by the 
Congress and the non-Congress 
members. The Central Govern- 
ment went on advancing academic 
arguments and statistical data to 
“show that the rabi crop had yielded 
50 per cent of the nomal output. 
But the situation is that in no case 
the rabi production has been more 
than 25 per cent. 


Fate In Balance 


When the Bihar Ministers came 
to Delhi for the second time, the 
verbal sympathy was also absent. 
According to the Revenue Minis- 
ter of Bihar, “The Union Food 
Ministry holds the view that 
Bihar’s main need is money, that 
is purchasing power rather than 
food. But the Union Finance 
Ministry holds that Bihar’s main 
problem is food and not money, 
while Bihar’s fate hangs in the 
balance.” (Statesman, April 20, 
1967). The Bihar Government 
wanted only the quantum of food- 
grains according to the calculation 
of the Central Government ex- 
perts. It asked the permission to 
purchase grains including coarse 
grains from elsewhere. The Centre 
did not agree to this even. Ac- 
cording to Sri Indradeep Sinha, 
the Revenue Minister, “Then we 
were forced to tell them that you 
are compelling our people to 
starve and die and we have no 
option but to declare famine.” 

So, on April 18, the Bihar 
Government declared one-third of 
the State as famine area, entitling 
its population of over one crore 
twentyseven lakhs to full relief 
measures. The 23,461 square mile 
area comprises the entire districts 

“of Palamau and Hazaribagh, a 
considerable portion of Gaya, 
Shahabad, Monghyr, Patna and 
Bhagalpur districts. In the affected 
areas quantum of ration has been 
raised from seven kilograms to 
8.5 kilograms per adult per month. 

Collection of all government 
dues, including land revenue and 
loans have been suspended. The 

authorities have been 

empowered to draw any amount for 
for relief work. The Cabinet has 
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sanctioned Rs. 2.25 crores as 
advance from the Contingency 
Fund besides the budgeted pro- 
vision of Rs. 75 lakhs for pur- 
chase of bhadai and paddy seed 
from other States. 

A Famine Commissioner has 
been appointed to look after the 
relief work. 

Everybody in the State has 
welcomed this declaration. Pandit 
Binodanand Jha and Sri Hari- 
nath Mishra issued statements 
welcoming the decision. But the 
Central Government is unhappy 
because now it cannot escape the 
responsiblity of feeding the 
people of the famine-affected areas 
by treating it on an academic plane. 
It has raised the allotment to 
2.25 lakh tonnes. To cover up 
its own failure to meet the de- 
mands, it has charged the State 
Government of not managing 
the relief work efficiently. It 
has charged that 30 per cent of the 
Central supplies leak -through 
the Fair Price shops. The leakage 
is there but the extent of leakage 
is exaggerated. Everybody knows 
that the present Government in 
Bihar is much more efficient and 
serious than the previous ones. 

Bihar Government had no 
way out but to declare parts of 
the State as famine-affected areas. 
The Famine Code says: *If more 
than half per cent of the po- 
pulation has been on dole for more 
than two months, prices con- 
tinue to be high, relief works 
continue to attract workers in 
large numbers, famine may be 
declared by the government." 
As regards prices coarse rice has 
been selling at more than Rs. 
165 per quintal and wheat at 
more than Rs. 140 per quintal. 
Before the declaration of famine, 
rice price rose by Rs. 8 to 10 
per quintal within three days. 


Correct Picture 


The declaration of famine is 
directed towards the projection 
of the correct picture of the situa- 
tion. . 

The Bihar Government has 
given the same concessions to 
North Bihar regarding the remis- 
sion of rent and suspension of 
recovery of loans in areas where 
winter crop has been less than 
25 per cent. It has been made 
clear that if the situation wor- 


sens, the' Government will de- 
clare the entire State as famine- 
affected area. 

The Bihar Government has 
clearly told the Central Govern- 
ment fhat mere allotment is of 
no avail. Whatever foodgrains are 
allocated to the State, must be 
delivered in time. Until April 19 
only 80,000 tonnes of foodgrains 
from the Centre had arrived. It 
included the delayed deliveries 
from the February and March 
quotas. 

The Bihar Cabinet has ap- 
pointed a six-man Emergency 
Committee to look after the re- 
lief work. The authorities have 
been asked by the Cabinet to 
issue more red ration cards which 
entitle the holders to draw food- 
grains free of cost. 

The Bihar Government is 
thinking of enacting legislation for 
dehoarding. 


Water Problen 


One of the serious problems 
is the provision of drinking water. 
Owing to prolonged drought, 
water scarcity is in acute form in 
gbout 25,000 villages mostly in 
South Bihar and Chotanagpur 
region. This region is rocky and 
wells cannot bedugeasily. About 
110 lakh people are affected. The 
situation may take a very bad 
turn in the coming months. In 
the plateau and sub-plateau areas, 
supply of water can be provided 
only by drilling and blasting 
rocks. Rigs are needed and some 
rigs gave been provided by the 
Central. Government. 

In Palamau, rigs brought 
with high hopes were not being 
successful because the type of rigs 
being used there were meant for 
mining exploration work only 
and they could not be used be- 
cause of mechanical difficulties. 
A rig of this type can bring only: 
500 gallons of water per day and 
can bore only three inches wide. 
Its blades are weak, so they often 
break. Rigs having air compres- 
sor system, and capable of boring 
at least 100 feet with six incles 
circular hole per day are 
needed. The shortag> of drink- 
ing water and fodder has already 
started affecting the cattle popu- 
lation adversely. The cultivators 
have let off their cattle. This 
may badly affect the agricultural 
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operations in the coming years. 
Another problem is the feed- 
ing of children. About 62 per 
cent of the 176 lakh children upto 
the age of 10 live in areas severely 
affected by drought. There is 
the danger of serious malnutrition. 
According to the Indian Nation 
of April 17, *small boys and girls 
walk a mile or more in the blaz- 
ing sun for milk or porridge served 
at some school. Covering her 
baby with tattered sari a mother 
may have to wait for a long 
time at some relief centre for 
150 gram ‘rot? and that too 
without a pinch of salt." 


View of “Indian Nation" 


The Bihar Government can 
face the situation if it takes some 
drstic measures to make the 
administrative apparatus effective. 
According to the Indian Nation 
(April 18) : *The official machinery 
is unable to utilise properly the 
means available for relief pri- 
marily because it is not designed 
for a humanitarian work. Five 
to 10 percent of any payment one 
receives is taken by the govern- 
ment officials. The people are not 
getting the full payment for earth 
work under HML. The unholy 
alliance between Mukhiya or con- 


tractor and Block office is an , 


obstacle in the way of success- 
ful implementation of schemes. 
In  Dehri-on-Sone, a Minister 
found three rig machines idle for 
four months and 16 electric motors 
kept spare for replacement of 
any pumping set going out of 
order were not used although 10 
electric motor sets were lying for 
repairs in the workshop for over 
a month. The government of 
Bihar will have to warn the 
officials and make it clear in prac- 
tice that old days are over." 

The big landholders and Bani- 
yas are trying to exploit the situa- 
tion toamass wealth and purchase 
land at low prices from the people 
suffering from hunger. The mass 
mobilization of the people, help 
by the Goverrnment and vigi- 
lance by the Left parties are 
needed for this. 


If the situation — begins 
deteriorating, food  riots may 
take place and crimes are 


bound to increase. 
The political situation in the 
State is now much different from 
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what it was there two months ago. 
Except, for some stray incidents, 
no clash of any serious nature 
has occurred. The police is no 
longer the administrator and guar- 
dian of the educational institu- 
tions and is not asked to deal with 
agitations, be it of the prisoners 
of Bhagalpur jail or of the govern- 
ment employees. 

The arrested persons have been 
released and cases against them 
have been withdrawn. The police 
will not enter educational in- 
stitutions, The fees heve been 
remitted for the period during 
which the institutions remained 
closed. 


Enquiries have been ordered 
into Muzaffarpur and Ranchi fir- 
ings. Two High Court judges will 
head the commissions of enquiry. 

The non-gazetted employees 
have been given the right to form 
association. 


Remarkable Change 


Everybody having any con- 
nection with Bihar feels that there 
is a change. Even Sri J.R.D. Tata 
has experienced a change, he had 
to come from Jamshedpur to 
meet the Revenue Minister in 
Patna. He could not get any pre- 
ferential treatment. He had to go 
and wait in the Secretariat to 
have talks with the Minister 
like any other ordinary citizen. 
He was perturbed because the 
zamindary of the ‘Tatas in 
Jamshedpur is to be abolished to 
make the entire state free of 
zamindars. Special privileges of 
the Tatas in Jamshedpur will go. 
Sri Tata met the Minister and tried 
to convince him that ideological 


` considerations should not be given _ 
taking 


any importance while 
decisions. But he had to go away 
disappointed. He subsequently 
said in Bombay that the Bihar 
Minister was living in the days 
gone by and believing in what 
Karl Massc said long ago. Sri Tata 
must have realized that every- 
body is not a Masani who could 
be convinced that Marx was really 
wrong and converted to the Tata 
brand of economics and politics. 
Nor the Bihar Revenue Minister 
is like those Congress Ministers 
who used to go to Jamshedpur 
to have the Tata “darshan”. 


So has the realization. come 


to Sri S.P. Jain. He wasseen waity 
ing in the crowded North Avenue 
Club in New Delhi where a 
function was held in honour of: 
Bihar Ministers, The contractors 
of the River Valley projects and 
the Irrigation Department have 
also experienced achange. They 
will no longer be able to exist on 
a large scale. ; 

But still everything is not well . 
in Bihar Government. The SSP 
with two wings inside it is the 
main  trouble-giving partner. 
Then comes the Raja of Ramgarh 
with his retinues. 


"Sri Mahamaya Prasad Singh's 
appointment as Chief Minister 
became certain when Pandit B.N. 
Jha was not elected leader of the 
Congress Party. The CPI, the 
JKD (Jan Kranti Dal) the, CPM, 
the SSP, the Jan Sangh and the 
PSP, joined the United Legisla- 
ture Front. Sri Mahamaya Prasad 
Singh was elected leader, though 
Sri B.P. Mandal at one stage 
tried to create trouble by assert- 
ing that Sri M.P. Singh was not 
elected properly by the Front 
The SSP, the JKD, the Jan 
Sanghand the CPI joined ministry 
immedately- The PSP waited for 
the sanction from its Central 
Executive. The CPM wanted to 
join, its leader Sri Shukla wanted 
a Cabinet post whlie he was being 
offered a state Ministership. Be- 
fore this bargaining was settled, 
a telegram from its Central lea- 
dership came asking it not to 
join the government. As a face- 
saving device, it issued a state- 
ment saying that it would not 
join the government because Jan 
Sangh was there but would 
support it. 


Sri Indradeep Sinha, Sri Chan- 
drashekhan Singh and Sri T.N. 
Jha of the CPI joined the 
Government. Sri Sinha with a 
brilliant acedemic career and keen 
foresight is recognised as the most 
competent man in the Ministry. 
The Chief Minister wanted to 
give him Finance but a telephone 
call from a close associate of Dr. 
,Lohia to Sri Karpuri Thakur led 
Sri Thakur to insist on having 
both Finance and Education, ,-Sri 
Indradeep Sinha was given Re- 
venue. But it is strange that all.. 
relief schemes are under the 
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Powers and Functions of he President - 


T w 


pé tle first time after the - 


.inauguration: of the Indian 
Republic, the election of the head 
of the State has become a major 
issue in: Indian politics. This 
controversy will be over when the 
result of the election ‘will be. 

. announced,’ But another . will 
begin. not. almost- immediately, 
but without much delay. It is. 
doubtful that even Dr. 
Hussain, if he will be elected, 
will function as the nominee of 

. the Congress Party. But if he 
. does, it is inevitable that he will 

be "attacked and criticised by 
the Opposition-in a manner .in 


which no head of the State was 


' previously treated. If Sri Subba 
Rao is elected, all his actions 
will not be to the liking of the 
Prime Minister and his. or her 
Government. This- may lead 
to some kind of a friction between 
‘the head of the Government and 
the head of the State. This may 
not necessarily happen, but one 
cannot rule out the possibility. 


_ Constitution and President 


As far as the Presidential 

- powers 
„ may be said on both sides by 
reading the Constitution. On 
the one hand, the President has 
all kinds of extrordinary powers; 

: and on the other, one can main- 


tain; that he is expected to ex- , 


_ercise them in accordance with 
the wishes of the Prime Minister, 
^ Technically, the President's 
powers are unassailable. When 
. Mr. Ghulam Muhamed, the Gov- 
 ernor-General . of 
dismissed a legally constituted 
Goverhment which enjoyed the 
confidence of the legislature, 
all legal pundits maintained that 
he was technically, entitled to 
take that - step. ' 
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Zakir - 
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are’ concerned much. 


Pakistan, , 


K.P. ` KARUNAKARAN 


iu India a similar development 


has not so far taken place though 
there was at least one instance. of 


^ the President dismissing a legally 


constituted state ^ government 
which enjoyed the confidence 
of the legislature. Once Presi- 
Prasad, while 
inaugurating the Indian Law 
Institute, did say that the powers 
and functions of the President 
should be carefully studied and 
Nehru im- 
mediately dismissed the sugges- 
tion as irrelevant because, accord- 
ing to him, the President was only 
a constitutional ^ head. . The 


. verbal controversy between the 


President and the Prime Minister 


` ended there although it is not a 


secret that both Dr. Prasad and 
Radhakrishnan did have 
some share on some vital matters 
of policy and im regard to some 
major decisions of the Govern- 
ment. But in view of the unique 
nature of the relations: befween 
Nehru and these two prominent 
individuals concerned, was 
difficult to say that their A Pie 
to influence decisions was due 
either to the office they held or 


due to their friendly powers of 


persuasion. Of course, it was 
obvious that in spite of. their 
eminent position in the country 
and their cordial relations with 
Nehru, their words would not 
have carried as much weight as 
they did but for the fact that they 
were occupying the post of the 
President. 


Constituent Assembly Discussions : 


The discussions in the ‘Con- 
stituent Assembly and the nature 
of many provisions in the con- 
stitution make. one thing clear: 
the President is not expected to 
interfere in the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the country or 
in regard to the acts passed by 
the Parliament. The position is 
the same in regard to budgets 


oom 


- 


also. In regard to’ all such 
matters the Indian Constitution 
specifically provides for a parlia- 
mentary system of government in 
which power and: responsibility 
are clearly located on the govern- 
ment which has a- majority in 


` the Parliament. 


Political Realities . 


On some other matters the 
position is not very clear and 
one such is the relations between 
the Céntre and the States. The 
Prime Minister is representative 


. of the Parliament only, while.the 


President. is chosen by an elec- 
toral college in which Rajya 
Sabha——which itself is elected 
from the State legislatures—and 


the State ‘legislatures are repre- | 


sented along with the Lok Sabha. 
All members of the Rajya Sabha 
~are not elected along with the 
members of the Lok Sabha. 
If there will.be a mid-term elec- 
tion in one state, the legislature 
of the State will also not be 
constituted in the same period 
when the legislatures of other 
States and the Lok Sabha are 
constituted. All these indicate 
one basic fact: the fathers of the 
Indian Constitution did envisage 
that the political mood of the 
electoral college of the President 
can be different from that of the 
majority in the Parliament. 

It is not wrong to conclude 
that, according to the' framers 


of the Indian Constitution, the. 


President has a greater repre- 
sentative character than the Prime 
Minister. This is particularly true 
in regard to those States which 
‘are’ not adequately represented 


in the majority party of the. 
Parliament. If the President is to . 


function only as a rubber stamp, 


it was not necessary to give him ^ 


such a representative character. 
The Governor-General in a Dom- 


inion in the Commonwealth is - 


appointed by the Crown im con- 
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.: and 


. 


sultation with the Prime Minister 
of that Dominion. In such a 
situation,.he is expected to func-, 
tion just as a constitutional head. 
One need not go deep into 
the intentions of the framers 
of the Constitution because "they 
.do not have a uniform intention. 
That is why Nehru dnd Prasad 
had two views on this subject. 
. Moreover, many of the con- 
stitutions are not. worked out in 
the spirit in which it is written. 
Even without a formal amend- 
ment, the role of the President 
the 
change. The political realities 
of today were not comprehended . 
by the constitution-makers of 
yesterday. That is why funda- 
‚mental amendments to Indian 
constitutions are. often made. 
There is no reason to believe 


ECONOMIC IMPASSE 


y 


LP 


wrt is the-way out of the 
economic impasse? Before we 
attempt to answer this, question, 
let us sum up the present situa- 
tion. Because of a variety of rea- 
sons, development is slowing down. 
Conventional solution of the crisis, 
which is being’ sought by present: 
rulers, is not only self-defeating 


but leads to greater burden on , 


people in various forms, accelera- 
tes monopolistic trends in industry, 
brings about pauperisation of 
small and marginal farmers, in- 
creases dependence ;on foreign 
aid and erodes freedom, national 
self-respect and sovereignty. . 
But ‘there is an” alternative 
path which could put the country 
on the road of development with- 
out causing either more hardships- 


to the common  péople or sur- | 


. rendering. freedom and compro- 
mising. national self-respect. The 
first thing for development is 
obviously to find resources within 
the country. When money supply 
was limited'at the beginning of the 
Second Plan, it was necessary to 
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Prime Minister can - 


-In order to block avenues, 


‘that in regard to the. functions 


of the President, the Constituent 


Assembly's decisions are final. . 
< 'One'of the most important 
of the political realities of the 


present-day India is that in many 
of the states non-Congress govern- 
ments are in powér while-at the 
Centre and in other states, the 
Congress is in power. There is 


‘also a widespread distrust of the 


capacity of the Congress leaders 
to rise -Above ‘their party's in- 
terests. At the Centre, the 
President alone can “fulfil the 
function of a seat of power which 
is above party ‘politics. He 
should not only’ be impartial 
between one party and the other, 
but he should also convey. the 
impression that he is above party 
politics. 7 i i 


e 


_ Finding The Way-Out * 


' ECONOMISE 
. z ATS » 
resort to deficit financing. How- 
ever in the last eleven years money, 
supply with the public has in- 


creased by about 250 per cent. ~ 


But money’ has gone into wrong 
hands and is being used for wrong 


ends.: The lion's sharé of the in- . 


crease in money supply has been: 
cornered by a handful of land- 
lords, rich farmers, traders, indus- 
trialists and “contractors. On the 
other hand, the paltry increase in 
the money supply with the com- 
mon man has been móre than off- 
set by the steep price rise-in the 
last four years. 


Blocking Black Money 


The immediate step needed to 
mop up the money with the richer 
section is to block all avenues of 
earning and spending black money. 


earning black money, a minimum: 


three-point programme. is needed. ' 


First, there should be complete 


state trading at the wholesale ' 


level in foodgrains, pulses and 
edible oils, ^ Procurement- should 


: * tablished 
This is important not only in * 


of . 


regard to the Centre-State re- 
lations but also in regard to the 
position. at the Centre. The 
Congress does not have a big 
majority in the Parliament, It is 
not a ridiculous assumption to 
make that a few . Cóngressmen 
may defect their party and join 
the Opposition. If such- a deve- 
lopment takes place, the President 
will have an important function : 
to fulfil. — : 
These lines are. written not to 
support one Presidential candi- 
date or other, but to begin a 
discussion on the nature of the 
functions and powers of the 


President. These constitute 
one of the areas in which healthy ' 
conventions willhave to be es- 
if our democratic 
structure is to survive, — . ^ 


"be at incentive but noninilationary . 
prices. Secondly, agricultural 
income-tax, bringing under .its 
purview such lucrative village 
industries . as  khandsari .and' 
gur-making, should be introduced. 
Thirdly, all tax evasion must stop. 

To block avenues of spending 
black money, a two-pronged åt- 
tack is required, First, physically 
luxury: items, “including gold, 
should not be madé available ` 


‘within the country. "This will 


necessitate “stopping smuggling 
of. all commodities, of course 
primarily of gold ‘on the 
one hand and earmarking prac- 
tically the entire production of 
non-essential itéms for export,- 
even if it means heavy subsidy. In 
cases it might necessitate closure 
of industry and consequent-re- 
deployment of labour force. Simi- 
larly, ‘luxurious urban  house- 


-building has to be stopped..Some 


things like air services and posh 
restaurants and hotels, which 
cannot be totally.denied, have to 
be taxed heavily even at penalty 


= 
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rates in respect of Indian users. 

Simultaneously, to curtail non- 
essential consumption from white 
money, it is necessary to re-intro- 
duce Expenditure Tax, and widen 
and‘ deepen its net, and reduce the 
exemption limits permissible to 
companies to incur expenditure 
on non-productive items like enter- 
tainment, advertisement, travelling 
allowances and perquisites for. 
their owners and executives. 

‘After encircling the moneyed 
class from all sides; it would be- 
come easier to bring out black 
money and iligotten wealth, main- 
. ly gold, for productive purposes. 
It must be added that if there were 
no tax evasion, even the existing 
rates of taxation, including income 
tax on higher income brackets and 
corporate taxes, should enable the 
mopping up of sufficient resources 
for development. 


Locked Up 


, b 

In the last eleven years, the 
major part of the developmental 
potential has been built up in the 
public sector— industry, infrastruc- 
_ ture including social and economic 
overheads, railways, power and 
irrigation. Nearly Rs. 15,000 cro- 
res is locked up in these sectors. 
. But it is being most inefficiently 

managed and is producing sur- 
pulses which are in no way com- 
'mensurate with the investment. 
Unless these potentials are exploi- 
ted to the full and most efficiently, 
the economy cannot move for- 
ward. This is possible only by 
completely overhauling the mana- 
gement of the public sector and 
running it on the basis of econo- 
mic incentives at the lower level 
and dedicated managers and ex- 
' perts at the higher level. 

In the private sector, trends 
towards monopolisation, as is. 
most explicitly revealed in the 
phenomenal expansion of the 
Empire of Birlas, are to be re- 
versed. Inthe given context-it will 
be possible only by the branching 
. out of the public sector into 
newer and newer fields. 

In order to make a determined 
advance towards the goal of self- 
reliance and .economic indepen- 
dence, a systematic programme of 
. import substitution and in certain 
cases like long staple cotton forth- 
with stopping of import and a con- 
certed drive for export proniotion, 
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even at the cost of internal con- 
sumption are needed. Similarly, 
more rigorous standards must be 
applied in respect of foreign col- 
laborátion in the private as well 
as public sectors. 

This programme, along with 
the stoppage of leakages of for- 
eign exchange in the shape of 
over-invoicing and under-invoicing- 
in export-import trade, remit- 
tance from Indians abroad 


through illegal channels and of . 


smuggling will greatly reduce 
dependence on foreign aid, if 
not totally eliminate the need for 
it for some time. Once depen- 
dence on foreign aid is reduced, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, 
it will possible to secure it with- 
out compromising independence, 
national self-respect and sove- 
reignty. 

In agriculture, land reforms, 
particularly distribution of land 
beyond the ceiling limit, with- 
drawal of the right of resumption, 
improving in practice the 
existing level of the sharé of the 
share-croppers and tenants, and 
payment of the share in cash not 
in kind and implementing and 
increasing minimum wages for 
agricultural labour should have 
the highest priority for both 
social and economic reasons. 
Next. to land reforms is the pro- 


. blem of credit for small land- 


owners, and te- 


share-croppers 
nants. : 


Prejudice ! 


Prejudice in some progres- 
sive circles against the high- 
yielding variety programme and 
emphasis on fertilisers are un- 
called for. The prejudice arises 
because of a combination of 
certain unfortunate circumstances, 
namely, that the most important 
high-yielding variety (Taichung) is 


- imported from Taiwan and Am- 


ericans have been goading and 
even pressurizing us to incfease 
the use of fertilisers. 

Application of high-yielding 
varieties and fertilisers cannot 
by itself increase the’ inter-per- 
sonal inequalities in the rural 
areas. If land reforms are imple- 
mented, and credit policy is re- 
oriented in favour of small far- 
mers and non-owner cultivators, 
there is no reason why the so- 
called new agricultural strategy 


‘almost side-tracked, 


should increase inter-personal 
disparities of income in the rural 
areas. 

However, to begin with, in- 
ter-regional disparities may in- 
crease because of paucity of in- 
puts and natural endowments are 
not uniformly spread over the 
country. To make the best econo- 
mic use of the limited inputs, 
emphasis should be, put on areas 
with assured irrigation. But a 
concerted programme is to be 
implemented to extend irrigation 
facilities as speedily as possible 
and increase the supply of inputs 
for these new areas. In fact, econo- 
mic expediency always lead’ to 
inter-regional disparities in the 
initial period. 


Mockery 


Credit requirements -of agri- 
culture, which are stupendous if 
the high-yielding variety and fer- 
tiliser programme is to be im- 
plemented, brings us to the ques- 
tion of nationalisation of private 
banks. The issue of nationalisa- 
tion of banks was sought to be 
unfortuna- 
tely, by none else than Sri V.K. 
Krishna Menon, by bringing in 
the question of *social control" 
over -banks through the instru- 
mentality of the Reserve Bank. 

However, the Reserve Bank 
made a mockery of “social con- 
trol" over banks in the current . 
busy season, which ends on April 
-~ 30. It allowed a reckless expansion 
of credit to the private: sector 
which will amount to about Rs. 
550 crores in this busy season 
against Rs. 307 crores in 1965-66 

and Rs. 407 crores in 1964-65. 

If the 1965-66 busy season is 
taken as the basis, the credit 
expansion in 1966-67 should not 
have been more than Rs, 
370 crores, even after @llowing for 


.an average price-rise of 15 per 


cent, as the total increase in pro-_ 
duction, of both agricultural com- 


. modities and industrial goods, 


over the year has hardly been of 
the order of four per cent. In other 
words, the Reserve Bank con- 
nived with commercial banks 
at wasting Rs. 180 crores on non- 
productive purposes in the pri- 
vate sector like hoarding, stockpil- 
ing and inventory build-up while 
Sri Morarji Desai is obstinately 
refusing to give a paisa more to 
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s 


the States for maintaining the 
tempo of development. 

When in January it became 
largely clear that earlier estimates 
of crop prospects had been belied 


and the total food production . 
. would be of the order of 76 million 


tonnes, and that industrial pro- 


duction was not picking up, the. 


Reserve Bank did not review its 


original scheme of credit expan- ` 


'sion which was based on 85 mil- 
lion tonnes food output and nine 
to ten'per cent increase in in- 
dustrial production. 


Way ‘Out 


- However, when the dame 
done was total and complete, the- 
Reserve Bank showed some sign 
of life and applied the squeeze 


only three weeks before the busy . 


season was to: end. This „way it 
acted like the person who would 
lock the stable door while the 
steed is already stolen: 
happens. year after year.  Still- 
some people talk of social control 


over banks through the Reserve - 


Bank! 


Commercial banks in practice : 


: outstep .even this laxity of the 


Reserve Bank as the deterrent 
is very light—a fine of Rs. 2,000 
or imprisonment up to six months: 


Diréct control over banks is - 


therefore essential if order is. to 
be restored in the economy and 
priorities are to be adhered to in 


development. 


^to a considerable extent. 


-Another bane of the present - 


set-up is the proportionately un- 
usually high. growth- of non- 
productive . sectors—administra- 
tion in the public sector and trade 
and commerce in the private sec- 
tor. It is obvious that this eats 
into' the developmental potential 
No. 
system committed to development. 
can afford this leviathan growth. 


. A systematic programme to chop ` 


off these sectors and regulate-their ' 


growth is needed urgently. . 
"Defence naturally accounts for * 


_the biggest chunk of -non-pro- 


n. ment. account. 


- The. whole manner 


ductive expenditure on Govern- 
Because of hy- 
persensitive nationalism, ~de- 
fence expenditure is being treat- 
ed as a sacred cow. This is wrong. 
of defence 
build-up is inherited from the 
British days. Thus, we find a colo- 
nial approach, not even a modern 
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And this ~ 


Listing . 


capitalist approach, to defence 


tt has to be. strenigtheined, sup-. 


build-up. As a result, the Defence plemented and in some cases 


sector has become a hot-bed of 
corruption and wastage. It is 
therefore impérative .to have a ^ 


hard look at the defence expendi- - 


ture radically -. change the 
approach to : defence build-up 
and eliminate all corruption and 


- wastage. This is not a suggestion 


to reduce defence preparedness 
and effectiveness. But considerable 
savings can be ‘effected : without 
affecting preparedness and effec- 
tiveness provided the colonial 


."approach is discarded. 


even supplanted by a.cadre of 
.. politically dedicated workers 
who will have stakes in the suc- 
cess of the programme. It would 
also require much larger popular 
participation _ and mass organisa- 
tions to guide this participation 
on correct lines. . 


-New Alliance sé 


The new programme is not so- 


_cialism, It envisages continuance 


The central question i$ that in | 


- the alternative scheme of things 


what should be the driving force 
of development? In the given situ- 


. ation it could be a judicious com-' 


bination of economic incentives 
and idealism. When the over- 
whelming majority of our po- 
pulation does riot have even the 
minimum wherewithals of life— 


of the private sector and even: 
foreign collaboration. It does’ 
However visualise a. concerted 


. attack. on vested: interests—their 


. and a diminishing role 


either material or educational— . 


economic incentives alone will 
further increase dispdrities and 
inequalities and this naturally : 
will lead to demoralisation of 
the mass.of the people and create 
social tensions. But complete 
denial of économic incentives. will 
not sustain dereopaedts A 
balance has to be struck. - 


Driving Force 


The "alternative programme 
proposed here envisages expan- 
sion of the public sector and ex- 
tension of physical control over 
various sectors of the economy. 
The success of.the programme 
would ‘depend to a great extent 


on the administration; The ex-- 
inefficient and corrupt - 


administration .cannot implement 
the programme. satisfactorily. 





consumption pattern and op- 
portunities to amass wealth— 
for the 
private. sector. Therefore, poli- 
tically this programme can be 
implemented not by ‘an alliance 
of class forces which is led by 
national bourgeoisie but by an 
alliance which is led by workers 
and the | village poor-and includ- 


-ing even national bourgeoisie: ^ 


Before February 19, it cauld - 


have been, said that the emer- 
gence of such an alliance- was 


.a majter for the future and so 


the best should be made of the 
existing arrangements. But the 
General Electiofi has happily 


changed the- entire political land- . 


` scape. Emergence of the new alli- 


“ance which can take the com- -` 


“economic 


mand of the country is in sight. - 


. The conipulsion of breaking - 
stagnation demands 
that the policies, actions, strategy 
and tactics of: all progressives 
should -be subordinated to one’ 
objective—realisation of this-all- 
jance as early as possible to wield. 
real power. ` 


Redd ^ ...- 
va book of the hour 
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AVING, reconsidered socialism 


Sri Minoo Masani is now well 
on the way to reconsider even 
Indian freedom, in step with 


increasing US pressure on India. 


This -explains his great discovery 
that the US is defending India's 
freedom on the banks of the 


Mekong. President Johnson is so | 
: much coricerned about us that 


"he is even considering blasting 


out the. Vietnamese .from their 
homeland with the help of 
newly developed atomic weapons. 

The reality is that the Viet- 


' namese are defending India’s 
' freedom on the banks of the 


Mekong. The Mekong is a 
beautiful river, a broad stream, 
with its banks dotted with small 
villages in the midst of luscious 
green paddy fields. It is rather 
like our own rivers. So are the 
peoplelike our own, placid like 


. the quiet flowing rivers until 


~ 


roused toa fury to defend their 
own cherished- way of life. 
It was in August 1945, just 


. after the Japanese “surrendered, 


that India and Viet Nam were ` 


-suddenly , brought into physical . 


contact for the first time. in recent 
history. The British-Indian 
Army moved into Saigon to 


' accept the Japanese surrender. 


They- were greeted as liberators by 
a joyous population. Within 
a short time the “liberators” 
found.themselves suppressing the 
freedom struggle of the Viet-` 
namese ‘against the French 
colonialists. Since those exciting ^ 
days, by a strange logic of history, 
the’ fate of our;two peoples has 


- been linked together. . \ 


. We in India were then strugg- - 
- ling for our own freedom against 


the ` British, and thus’ found 


The author who  wa$ an 


- officer in the Indian Army, was, 


- posted in Indo-China at the time 


of the Japanese surrender at the 
end of World War f. 
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India And Vietnam 


M 


KUMAR SEN 


ourselves in the common front 
of battle. Nehru demanded the 
withdrawal of Indian troops 
from ' Vietnam. 
demonstrated on the streets of 


-Galcutta expressing their soli-- 


darity with the Vietnamese. 
Blood flowed’on the streets of 
Caleutta; Thus was sealed ‘the 
friendship of our two peoples 
fighting for freedom. That" was 
21 years ago.. . 


Common Enemy M 
We drove ouf the British dusk 


as the Vietnamese drove out the . 


French, In the meantime, 
Stealthily, the biggest robber 
of all, American . imperialism, 


entered the scene. Today, we are 
both facing the same enemy. 
Unfortunately the spirit of .1945- 
46 seems to have dimmed off 
in India. We are neither fighting 
against increasing 
_ Penetration at home, nor helping 
“our Vietnamese friends . drive 
our common enemy out of their 
soil. And yet we have an obli- 
gation: Is not India a member 
of the International Control 
Commission which is supposed 
to maintain peace in Vietnam? 
'-This is only a formal obligation. 
` There is a greater obligation that 
we owe.to ourselves as a freedoin- 
loving people. It is an obligation 
that we cannot leave in the hands 
of our present Union Govern- 
ment to fulfill. Mere pious 
resolutions are^no longer enough. 
Neither -are token actions of 
-sending medical  supplies..Our 
own freedom is at stake. US 
-imperialism is. very much of an 
evil presence’ in India today. 
Unlike us the Vietnamese 
were quick to realise the danger 


' :of US presence in their country. 
American - 


The  high-ranking 
officers, often civilians disguised 


in military uniform,’ who arrived ` 


in Saigon.in August 1945, as 
part of the Allied Control Com- 


Pan 


Students - 


- American‘ 


- " + 


- mission, . were looked" upon with 


: French imperialists. 


suspicion. With good reason 


“too.” The US conspiracy against 
Vietnam was hatched at that ' 


very moment. The Office of 
Strategic Services, 
the CIA is a natural 
began its activities in’ 1945 by 
buying up the large French 
estates in Vietam. Rice and 


. rubbef, the two major products 
of South Vietnam, , were thus. 


secured against a take-over by 
the „Vietnam Government. 
Posing as neutrals the Americans 
tried to protect their ‘junior 
partners, the French colonialists. 
The Vietnamese saw through the 
game. One of the first spect- 
acular mobile guerrilla actions 
in the heart of Saigon was apainst 


the chief of the OSS. Thus was’ 


the first shotfired in the US- 
Vietnam war. Yes, let us 
call it by its proper name. 
American presence in the 
economy of Vietnam was foll- 
owed by further subversion of the 
country’s freedom ‘by using the 
They were 
encouraged to wage a war against 
thé Vietnamese freedom fighters. 
Arms-were made freely available. 
The smashing defeat of the French 
forces fighting America’s war 
at Dien Bien Phu, marked the 


end-of the second phase of the - 


US Vietnam war. 
Puppetry Phase | 


of which.. 
child, ° 


H 


i 


Then.came whát may be called | 


the puppetry Phase, beginn- 


"ing with Diem. ‘This phase is- 
.now coming to an end with the 


virtual take-over. of South Viet- 
nam by US troops, : The 


. CIA and the Pentagon now. 


rule directly. In the new de- 
mocracy that they have created 
Americans now have extra-terri- 
torial rights. Their crimes, 
very much on. the increase, can 


only be judged by their own. 


courts. "Behind the fiction of 


` 


47 


Ky's government and the sham 
Constituent Assembly colonialism 
reigns supreme. 

There is no “neo” about this 
colonialism either. Just as the 
British had once used our north- 
west as training ground for their 
troops, just as the Nazis had 
tried out their battle tactics in 
Spain, so also the Pentagon is 
using Vietnam for its experiments 
with new weapons of war. It is 
gaining valuable experience in 
counter-guerrilla activities. The 
CIA is testing its strategy of 
economicand political subversion. 

The experience gained in 
Vietnam is now being applied 
in India. The CIA does not 
always rush in blindly. In India 
the pressure has begun to increase 
only recently. Slowly but steadily 
American imperialism has built 
up its economic and political 
bases in India. Disguised in 
many ways it is working through 
seemingly innocuous organisations 
and individuals. The subversion 
of the economy has been fairly 
successful. Food and PL 480 
are the most effective weapons. 
The Union Government, un- 
willing to face the problems of 
encouraging a social revolution, 
is unable to build a self-reliant 
economy. It can only follow a 
policy of surrender to US 
imperialism. 

Subversion of the mind is 
also going on alongside the 
subversion of our economy and 
our political life. The CIA works 
through the USIS, various so- 
called missionary and social 
welfare organisations, research 
scholars, international agencies 
and even individual Americans 
with no ostensible business in India, 
active in various cultural organi- 
sations. The net is fairly wide- 
spread and the agents have no 


hesitation in rubbing shoulders? 


even with Left intellectuals. 
Every medium of mass communi- 
cation is being used in this battle 
for minds, alongside ^ cruder 
methods -of bribery. 


Nazi Sadism 

. Leading publications are 
today opening their columns to 
filthy denunciations of the Viet- 
namese people, by paid scribes of 


the Pentagon. John  Steinbeck, 
for instance, writing a series of 
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syndicated articles in The Illus- 
trated Weekly of India, 
gloats like a blood-thirsty fiend 
as he describes an American air 
attack in Vietnam in true Nazi 
style: 
“J don't know who designed 
Puff, but whoever did had 
imagination. It is armed with 
three  six-barrelled gatling 
guns....And these three guns 
can spray out 2,800 rounds 
a minute—that's right, 2,800. 
In one quarter turn, these 
guns fine-tooth an area bigger 
fhan a football field and so 
completely that not even a 
tuft of crabgrass would re- 
main  alive....The pilot 
fires them....and a water- 
fall of fire pours on the 
target, a Niagara of steel." 
Such is the lyricism of murder 
from the pen of a Nobel Prize 
Winner. 


Eating into the Vitals 


Steinbeck casts doubt on the 
eye-witness accounts of bombing 
of civilian population as given 
by distinguished American news- 
men Salisbury and Baggs (by no 
means Leftists). No wonder he 
was given VI^ treatment when he 
visited Saigc.1 recently. Unfort- 
unately there is no one to reply 
to these criminal war mongers 
and imperialist agents. What can 
one R.K. Karanjia and his Blitz 
achieve? Americanisation of 
our intellectuals goes on at a 
rapid pace. This is the process 
of eating into the very vitals of 
our nation. 

The second phase of using 
another country to create a mili- 
tary situation for a more direct 
intervention has already started. 
It is no secret now that the CIA 
had a hand in the Pakistani attack 
on India in 1965. In any case 
American arms aid made it 
possible. Its calculations went 
a bit wrong. It did not expect 
that the giant military might it 
had created had feet of clay. 
Nor did it count on the massive 
national resistance that developed. 
It had thought that the spirit of 
Nehru had died with his death. 
His daughter and his colleagues 
may have forgotten but the people 
have not. 

After the elections a new 
situation has developed in India. . 


. Spares. 


The pro-American lobby is 
stronger in the new Union 
Government. Among the most 


- reactionary sections there is ‘a 


feeling of instability with the 
success of the Left and progressive 
non-Congress parties. Now seems 
to be the time to make another 
bid towards subversion. Along- 
side further economic and poli- 
tical pressures US imperialism 
is once again equipping Pakistan 
to attack. India, This is the,real 
significance of the recent decision 
to defreeze the supply of military 
It is a policy that can 
only strengthen the military 
machine of Pakistan as India 
has very few American weapons. 
American imperialism hopes that 
the Indira Government, weak and 
with a strong American lobby, 
would not be able to face a 


_ political crisis following another 


armed aggression. It is cal- 
culating on a short war to move 
on quickly to the third phase of 
the process of take-over. 

Another attack by Pakistan 
will be a convenient excuse to 
declare an emergency and set 
up a so-called national govern- 
ment or government of talents, 
which has been proposed by 
Rajaji and supported by Swa- 
tantra and Jan Sangh. As the 
drama develops, the Diems and 
Kys of India are waiting in the 
wings eagerly to start the pup- 
petry-phase of American aggres- 
sion on India. 


National Apathy? 


Once again the logic of history 
has linked the freedom struggle 
of the Vietnamese people with 
that of oür own. Unfortunately 
there seems to be very little 
awareness as yet 
people that we have already been 
made a party to this historic 
struggle. On its outconie hangs 
the future of Asian freedom, 
leave alone democracy and so- 
cialism. On its outcome depends 
peace in our generation, leave 
alone for all time. 

What are we doing to fight 
this growing menace? Our 
Foreign Minister has expressed 
his bewilderment at US perfidy 
in deciding to help Pakistan 
regain its battered military 
strength. The Congress President 
sees in the move US pressure 
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among the ' 


I5 


‘of US 


against our independent policies. 
And yet we go on merrily surren- 
dering to every. pressure. 


to a bully, the more he bullies. 

The experience of the last 
- couple of years has. proved that 
our freedom is not safe in the 
hands of our’ present Union 
Government. At the same time 
we must realise that it is getting 


more difficult for the USA to - 


continue ‘its war in Vietnam. 
And yet the very existence of the 
armament  inanufacturérs and 


. their servants in the Pentagon is 


at stake without a continuation of 


the war in South East Asia: Hence , 


their pressure on the Indo-Pak 
subcontinent is bound to increase: 


Task Of Progressives 


In this situation if we wish 
to retain our freedom and avoid 
the horrors of the whole process 
of Americanisation the fight 
must start now. There is no time 
.to lose. The progressive: non- 
Congress Governments- and their 
representatives in Parliament 
must fight hard and take concrete 
steps to free our country from the 
economic and political chains 
imperialism. This calls 


We | 
forget that the more you yield ~ 


for positive steps towards self- 
reliance in every field of activity. 
It calls for resistance , against 
further US penetration in our 
economy and our political life. 


We must force the Union Govern-" 


ment to investigate the activities 
of the CIA and rid the country 
of their-agents. We must compel 
the Union Government to take 
positive and concrete action to 
prevent further US aggression 


. in Vietnam and help our fighting 


comrades throw the American 
imperialists out of Asia. The 


- policy of surrender to, America 


must stop. 


Such a task can only be ful- 
filled through a massive mobi- 
lisation of our people. Every 
mass organisation must become 
an active participant in the struggle 
for self-reliance: and resistance 
to US penetration. The time 
has indeed come to wage a strug- 
gle reminiscent of the days of 
the national movement. Today, 


our struggle for national deve- - 


lopment, for the extension of 
our democracy, and for socialism 
are linked up with this struggle 
against American aggression. 
It is part of the sare battle that 
is being waged in Vietnam at 


such tremendous sacrifice. Every 
victory of the Vietnamese adds 
strength to our struggle to 
defend our freedom. 

- The intellectuals have a 
tremendous role to play in this 
struggle. Not only must ‘they 
resist all attempts. to subvert 
their minds, they -must actively 
participate in building a self- 
reliant economy. They must 
rouse the people to build our 
nation and resist, US inter- 
vention. They must rip open the 
mask of friendship that US 
imperialist agents wear and show 
up-the blood-stained fangs lurk- 
ing behind. They must bring to 


. our people the experience ‘of our 


fighting comrades in Vietnam. 
The US imperialists and their 
local agents must be made to 
realise that the same water flows 
through the bed of the Ganges 


.as through that of the Mekong. 


With Rabindranath Tagore, ` 


we have to realise that “wriggling 
snakes are fouling the air around 
with their poisonous breath” 
and like him too we must “call 
out to those who are preparing 
in every home for the battle 
against these beasts in human 
shape". 


The OAU and lts Future 


WE. in May 1963, the heads 
of 31 independent African 
states met in Addis Ababa to 
found the Organization of African 
Unity, the event was hailed as a 
landmark in modern African 
history. It was universally be- 
leved then that’ OAU would pro- 
vide Africans with a workable 


machinery to realize their long- - 


cherished dream of continental 


unity. ° 





Dr Gupta is a-Senior Fellow in 
the Indian School of International 
Studies. 
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. Ever since some four years 
have passed;. the membership 
of OAU has increased and it 
stills holds, as before, ministerial 
and summit: conferences amidst 
colourful tribal dances and the 
beating of African drums. Yet, 
in Africa's various capitals, one 
gets the impression as if the 
original enthusiasm in OAU has 
waned, instead there is a growing 
feeling that OAU has not served 
well the African cause. 

There are several reasons to 
stimulate this feeling—the territo- 
ries in the south still remain de- 


pendent; Ian Smith's rebel regime 
in Southern Rhodesia hardly takes 
note of the numerous angry 
resolutions 
while even the limited objective 
of settling peacefully the disputes 
among member states has not 
been fully achieved. On the 
contrary, the Somalis happily 


' carry on border skirmishes with 


the Ethiopians, the Accra radio 
continues to pour bitter invec- 
tives against Guinea for shelter- 


ing the fallen Nkrumah, while © 


recent trends in the relations 
among the three East African 
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passed by OAU,- 


r 


states do not make one over- 
optimistic about good friendly 
relations even among old friends. 
]t seems as if Africa has turned 
its face against unity, and every- 
where the forces of polycentrism 
are growing. 


Naturally, this change is 
affecting the functioning of OAU; 
its writs are becoming increasingly 
ineffective, and the pan-African 
consensus which has been its 
mainstay, is gradually fading. 
Noting the trend, . President 
Julius Nyerere said at the close 
of the last summit conference in 
Addis Ababa, in November 
1966, ~“‘There is somewhere a 
devil working in Africa." 


Perhaps this may be so, but 
this does not explain why OAU 
has failed even in its limited 
objective of winning the con- 
fidence of Africans. To answer - 
that question one must re-examine 
certain background events which 
led -to the formation of OAU. 
In 1958. when the first All-African 
Peoples’ conference was: held in 
Ghana, .the -fervour' of anti- 
colonial movement had reached 
its peak in Africa. Nkrumab's 
new doctrine that African in- 
dependence was meaningless - 
until the whole continent became 
free was spreading like a prairie- . 
fire in all directions. 


Following the ' conference, 
a series of events took place:' 
in the Belgian Congo, Whites 
were attacked; riots broke out 
. with astonishing brutality in 
Portuguese Angola; emergency 
measures were imposed in all 
the three territories of the Central 
African Federation, and, in March 
1960, theSouth African police fired 
ona peaceful crowd of Africans 
in Sharpeville, killing 67 . men, 
women, and children, and wound- , 
ing over 200 moré. During 1959- 
60 Africa was indeed on ferment; 
not only the anti-colonial move- 
ment reached a new stage, but it 
seemed as if common interests 
and aims of the struggle would 
bring African nationalists into 
a closer bond, setting the stage 
for a continent-wide unity move- 
ment, Had this phase continued 
longer, perhaps the 
African development would have 
been different. ` 


i 
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- competitions among the 


course of . 


-— 


But, it seems, as if panicked 
by the events, the colonial powers 
decided to withdraw from Africa 
rather precipitately. Even the 
French and the Belgians, who 


‘had not seriously considered the 


granting of independence to 


.their colonies, decided to do so 
in haste. As a result a new process ~ 


began: before 1958 there were 
only eight independent states in 
Africa; by 1963 their number 


. erossed 30, with half a dozen 


more to join their ranks soon. 


This phase of-rapid de-coloni-- 


zation changed the African scene 
completely; instead of fighting 
their alien rulers in common, 
Africans were confronted with 
the task of setting their own 
houses separately to consolidate 
what they received from their 
erstwhile masters in the shape of 
national states. 


Casablanca Bioc 


This changed  .perspective 
gave rise to new tensions and 
new 
nations. Thus, for instance, 
reacting to the decision of the 
majority of ex-French territories 
to stay close with France, some 
other states (Ghana, Mali, Guinea, 
the UAR, Morocco and .Libya) 
met in Casablanca in Morocco 
to fight what they considered 
to be a thrust of ‘neo-colonialism’ 
into Africa. 

These states later came to 
be known as the Casablanca 
bloc. Contrary to the popularly 
held belief, this group never 
worked as a bloc. There were 
numerous fissions in it; besides, 
within a year, both Morocco 
and Libya left it and there were 
also numerous rumours about 


personal rivalry. between Nasser ' 


and Nkrumah for the leadership 
of the group. In a sense, the 
differences between these two 
leaders reflected also two trends 
in radical African thought— 
Nasser’s down-to-earth prag- 
matic approach was contrasted 
by Nkrumah’s idealist and often 
over-ambitious plans both in 
domestic and: foreign policies. 
Perhaps, the essential Nkrumah 
was an altogether different man 
from what he appeared in the eyes 
of his fellowmen and other African 
leaders, yet, it was his latter image 
that determined his downfall. 


Despite these differences, the 
Casablanca states pursued two 
broad objectives; first, the liber- 
tion of all Africa, and second, - 
the achievement of political 
union of the independent states 
within the- shortest possible time, 


Monrovia Conference 


But these aims made others 
uneasy, In May 1961 some 20 
states, including the Francophone 
countries, held a conference in 
Monrovia in Liberia to give 
expression to two widely con- 
trasting themes—that, above all, 
the sovereign independence of 
African states should be protected 
and, second; that unity should be 
attained gradually without any 
use of force. Houphet-Boigny of 
Ivory Coast and' Nigeria's late 
Prime Minister, Tafawa Balewa, 
became spokesmen of the new 
group. COME 

The differences between the 
two groups of states had already 


come to a head during the UN 


police operation in the Congo. 
Thus, whereas Ghana and the 
radical .states maintained that 
Africans should form a joint 
military high command to inter- 
vene in the Congo, the moderate 
states felt that such a course 
would mean unnecessary interfe- 


` rence in the internal affairs of an 


independent state. The result was 


‘that the solidarity which Africans 


had maintained in the UN was 
badly impaired which undermined 
also the faith of outsiders in 
African unity. p 
Curiously, it was the Congo 
crisis which fully awoke 
Africans to the realization that 
unless they met together, in a 
purely African forum, to sort - 
out their differences, their posi- - 
tion in world politics would also 
suffer. Besides, in view of the 


. emergence of a large: number 


necessary to find 


of independent states, it was feit 
) a machinery 
which could regulate inter-state 
relations .and, in a word, help 
legitimizing the changes that had 
taken place in so short a time. 
Hence OAU was founded on the > 


-basis of an agreed charter which 


enunciated the following ‘princi- 
ples—protection of -sovereignty 


_and territorial integrity of states; 


non-interference in their internal 
affairs, peaceful settlement of 
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-jrisistence of 
states. 


disputes and, finally, non-align- 
ment in foreign policy. A fifth 
principle—that ofliberating the 


‘dependent territories—was also 


included in the charter only at the 
the Casablanca 


But the basic character of 
OAU should not be mistaken. 


“It was primarily organized to 


give a breathing time to the 


* African countries to set their 


~ 


“development. 


own houses in order,; the goals 
of African unity and liberation 
came only later. In every sense 
of the term, the charter reflected 
a compromise of principles 
advocated by the two groups, with 
the balance heavily tilted in 
favour of the moderates. 


Balance Sheet 


If these historical limitations 
are kept in mind, it would not 
be difficult to understand the 
dissensions in the ranks of OAU 
and its present impotence. In 
certain spheres, the contribution 


of the organization cannot be : 


denied. For instance, it succeed- 
ed in building a consensus in 
favour of the opinion that na- 
tional boundaries as bequeathed 
by the imperialist powers, whether 
artificial or not, should not be 
interfered with. It was on this 
basis that border-disputes between 
Morocco and Algeria, between 
Ghana and Togo, were settled, 
and the Ethiopian-Somali dispute 
was at least prevented from 
escalating. 

Curiously it was the principle 
of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries that 
created most problems. Since 
Nkrumah was dedicated to the 
cause of liberating the continent 
from colonial and neo-colonial 
clutches, it appeared logical 
for him and his government to 
give shelter to political refugees 
from Niger, Senegal, and other 
bordering countries. But this 
policy caused great resentment 
in others and, in 1965, Nigeria and 
several French-speaking countries 
even threatened to leave OAU 


unless Nkrumah stopped his 


activities. i 


Even more curious is another 
While at one time 
it became necessary to form OAU 
to protect the sovereignty of 
individual states, the need for 


` 
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such protection grew less as these 
states became stronger as single 
units. In other words, indepen- 
dent Africa is now drawing closer 
to the end of a phase in which the 
new nations urgently needed an 
inter-African machinery to 
consolidate their positions; once 
that phase ends, OAU’s work 
would become merely formal. 
Nyerere drew attention to this 
paradox in African development: 
“the truth is that as each of us 
develops his own state we raise 
more and more barriers between 
ourselves. We entrench diff- 
erences which we have inherited 
from the colonial period, and 
develop new ones. Most of all, 
we develop a national pride which 
could easily be inimical to the 
development of a pride in Africa.” 

The only  counter-weight 
against this process of fragmen- 
tation is the emotional attach- 
ment which all Africans have to 
the idea of liberating the depen- 
dent territories. But even here 
problems have arisen owing to 
individual ambitions and diff- 
erences in the approaches of 
African governments. 

It was on the issue of liberation 
that Nkrumah and  Nyerere 
clashed bitterly, some three years 
ago. Again owing to the lack 
of a consensus, OAU’s Liberation 
Committee has become so ineff- 
ective that some members want 
it to be disbanded. Finally, 
it is the Rhodesian crisis which 
has made OAU's impotence most 
apparent. In December 1965 


when it called upon all its 
members to break off diplomatic 
relations with Britain, only nine 
responded to the call. Again, 
although OAU pledged full 
support, including military, to 
the Rhodesian nationalists, that 
pledge has remained conspicuous 
by its non-implementation. These 
failures have caused great frust- 
ration in Africa and once more 
the basic antagonism between 
the radicals and the conservatives 
is coming to the surface. 


Cairo Meet 


It is in the context of these 
developments that one should try 
to interpret the significance of the 
recent Cairo conference of five 
heads of state—the UAR, Algeria, 
Tanzania, Mauritania and Guinea . 
(represented by the Speaker of the 
National Assembly). Apart from 
the fact that all these states have 
broken their ties with Britain, 
they also share the conviction 
that the majority in OAU have 
failed to take a concrete stand 
against Rhodesia. Also, they 
seem to think that the present 
series of coups in Africa would 
push further the goals of African 
unity and even endanger their 
own security as radicals. Thus, 
in Cairo, these leaders were 
confronted with the problem of 
preserving their radicalism by 
reviving the Casablanca “spirit. 

But can they do so within 
the framework of OAU? On 
that question hangs also the 
future of OAU. 
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- In short, the 





©- ." ^ "Qertain Plan Priorities = . ^ - 


z 


paee with a seyere economic 
crisis, it is necessary for the 
Government —fo examine the 
fesources position "before -the- 
country is asked to take-up the 
burden of the fourth Plan. 

In 1951 .our foreign indeb- 
tedness was. 
by the end ‘of ‘the Third Plan it 


stood at the staggeding figure of 


Rs. 2,629 crores. During the 
Third~ "Plan, one fourth of the 
foreign. indebtedness, incurred 
at 


interest on and repay the principal 
of existing foreign loans. The 
three plans "witnessed the’ moriey 
supply increase by 125 per cent 


- and the national income by only 


70 per cent. The Third Plan 
involved deficit financing of the 


' order of Rs. 1,400 crores of which 


Rs. 435 crores was the deficit.in 
the year just ended. Prices 
rose 80 per cent during the last- 
two Plans, 25 per cent being the 


' rise in the last. two years alone. 
decline and the. 


fall of the rupee -was a foregone 
conclusion.  - 

In this light it is to be noted 
that there is no estimate of waste- 


. ful expenditure by the Govern- 


ment, both in the Plan and non- 
Plan expenditure of the Cential 
and the State Governments as 
well as the public sector. It is 
well known that theré is some, 
amount of avoidable expenditure 
due to causes such as overstaffing, 
inefficiency or corruption. Tho- 
ugh this is not known as deficit 
financing, it acts exactly as defici 
financing does on the price level 
except that the fact is cóncealed. 

Keéping all this in view the 
proposed large outlay on 
Fourth Plan has 
inflationary potential. 


The author is on the staff of the 
Institute of Social Studies, New 


. Delhi. 
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[ Government-to-Government^ 
‘level, was "used. merely to pay 





- without inflation, >of course is 


.reasonably- prompt additions to 


practically nil but : 


: non-inflationary 


x 


the ` 
an, inherent "m 


‘it is extremely important that the 


.deficit financing, and also that'. 


M 


- AMIT KUMAR GUPTA 


- d uos - 


"Scheme under the. 
Plan, 


' The essence of ` development 
every one of them, 
that investment must be sustained- 
by real savings and must maké  . 
' of.the Plan. 
yields returns only after fivé 
years that.scheme should be 
thrown out." There are a 


the stream: of goods and services 
in'our.community. ' It is because 
the conditions have been largely 
unfulfilled over the greater- part 
of the three Plans that.the country 
had been reduced to living’ be- 
yond- its means. A significant 
query that will have to be'applied . 
to the Fourth Plan now taking  * 
shape, is whether its investment 
proposals will satisfy the- twin 
principles of saving and pro- 
duction. 


A Minister’ s Warning. 


‘country can do^ within a 
7period of three or four years 
. and there are a number of 
-things which should not be 
attempted and which if the 


N 


therefore choose. a scheme 
- which will give- returns within 
the- Fourth Plan ‘period and 
. give them priority and see 
that they. are put through so 
that the investment which we 


~ 


: The targets,. the size or the 
Scale of the.Plari which are being . 
‘debated so elaborately, are really 
far less importafit. So long as the | 
character of ` 
planning .is not made secure 
'sufficiently,.the financial estimate 
of investment’ are bound to be-. 
come unrealistic through a rise 
in costs and prices. Therefore, . 


to the volume of goods and. - 

services. 

“Above all if we want to 
restore the confidence of the 
people in this country now, we 
must come out with a categorical . 
a that the Fourth Plan 
wi 
we are able to tell the people 
that, whatever the size of the 
Plan, there will bé no popular 
enthusiasm. for the Plan at E " 


Sign of Realism, , 2 


resources budget for the Fourth. 
Plan should be drawn up on a 
firm basis, that there is to be no 


there is to be no additional taxa- 
tion for the purpose. - 

Thé former Minister for 
Industries in the Madras Govérn- - 
ment in an address to the annual ` 
meeting of the Hindustan Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Madras, 


said. 

.That the Fourth Plan 
should be only five times the. 
expenditure of the last year 
of the Third Plan. Inspite of 
devaluation, I will stick to 
that view and I am affaid that 
if anything more is contem- 
plated it will lead the country 
into further difficulties. . 
“The second test that we 
should ..apply is that the 


A 


The absessi is a welcome 
_ hopes will influence the thoughts 


Plan. The Planning 'Commis- 
sion, in its current ‘deliberation 
over the Fourth Plan, seems to 
be favouring priority being given 


already initiated. . This again 
would be the right step. It would . 
be wrong however to assume that ` 
' nothing more needs to be done to 
keep development going. Vital 
as itis to ensure the full utili- 


Dos MAINSTREAM ` 


,of the formulators of the Fourth : 


to the completion of- projects : 


-Foutth ` 
should - yield returns between. 


the third-and the fourth year- : 
If any scheme, -` 


country does, returns would . 
not. be forthcoming. Let’ us, - 


at 


be a tax-free ‘Plan. Unless ^ 


sation of existing capacity, it 


number of things that this ` 


undertake does not add to the ` U 
inflationary pressure but adds ' 


sign of^ the realism which one ~~ 


P 4 


^ 


-^ 


` poverty, © 


would surely be suicidal for a 
developing. economy, with. a 
“backlog of unemployment and 
'to- acquiesce in the 
situation where new industries 


-are indefinitely delayed. 


.It follows that ^ reasonable 
efforts should be made to, keep 


.new industrialisation alive even 


in the years immediately ahead. 
It has been suggested that so long 
as we have to reckon with a 


` new industries‘ in these areas 


should not be discouraged. It 


is ‘to be hoped that the current - 


discussions, in the Government 
regàrding- the delicensing of more 


- "industries will be guided by these 


' of around Rs. 


conditions. » 


- The axe has to fall heavily 
on. the public-sector, investment 
15,000 crores 


-envisaged in the revised (but yet 


serious situation without balance - 


' of payments, it would be impru- 


dent to promote new industries 
which might. need imported raw 
materials or components. But 
to'dt least two important cate- 
gories of industries, namely, those 
which facilitate import substi- 
tution and those which may be 


"engaged in’ export production, 


this objection .will not apply 
since they will save or earn more 
than enough foreign exchange to 
justify their draft on. national 
external resources. 
in any case, our basic economic 


: policy to bring about import sub- 
stitution , and encourage export. 


` Since it is 


production, it will obviously be - 





tentative) Fourth Plan. This 
would be-substanially more than 
the figure of Rs. 17,500 crores 
now, after devaluation deemed 
equivalent to the former figure. 
Even at the original estimated 
level of Rs. 15,000 crores the 
resources were expected to fall 
short by more’ than Rs. 2000 
crores. The gap would.be much 
wider at current prices in the 
wake of devaluation. Any attempt 


‘to narrow the gap by inflationary 


sources of financing would be 
disastrous. 
The Góvernment can ill afford 


to ignore, ostrich like, the fact , 


that the purchasing power of every 


‘income groüp, caught as it is: 
pincers—rising . 


between two 


eroded vastly. it would. be a 
folly to think that, besides deva- 
luation,- yet- another bundle of 
straw can be added to the camel's 
back, in the form of new taxes. 
. Summing up,.the economy 
must be re-oriented, to greater 
production of (1) essential con- 
sumers goods and (2) exportable 
` goods, both traditional and non- . 
traditional. This’ will require 
time, as adjustments will have to 


- be made both-in agriculture and 


industry. This means that the 
pattern of the Fourth Plan must . 
be revised to suit the present 
‘economic situation. In other 
words, the revision of the Plan 
‘must have the following aims: 


(i) prevention of | deficit 
financing and wasteful 
expenditure; - 

(ii) all encouragement: 4 to - 
export industries to pro- 
duce more and better and 

-~ at the same time cheaper; 

(iii) strictly limiting import td 

7- essential requirements only; 

(iv) greater ' production of 
essential consumers goods ' 
to help in SEDE prices 


desirable that the Setting up of prices and increased taxation—has in check, 
/ T E 7 
The CIA and Academic Freedom ; 


ASWINI K. RAY - 


S 


- MAINSTREAM has been in the. forefront in denouncing CIA intrusion into the academic.world. 
^. The present article by a Research Scholar at the Indian School of International Studies, New 
Delhi, however focuses attention on another aspect of the current controversy raging round the 


exposure of CIA financing of Indian 


i readers are welcome. —EDITORIAL BOARD 


pume the McCarthy era in 
the US, a Red Herring was 


visible in every demand for social. 


change. The CIA bogey in India 
presently, has -the danger of 
serving a similar purpose—every 
desire for personal.or institutional 
villification can.at the moment 
find fufilment in their identi- 
fication with the CIA. Every 
intellectual, . every institution, 
who -or which at any point of 


. time depended upon the ever- 


ready dollar to tide over the 
teething period of its existence 
remains arny awaiting the 
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"doomsday: for, -who ‘knows it- 


might be~ whose turn next? . 
Understandably, such a 
situation makes it difficult to 


drive home the fact that, love. 


‘for American education, or the 


desire for entrance into American 
‘Universities, or even the helpless 
dependence upon dollars (in the 
absence of even the devalued 
rupee) may often be indepen- 


dent.of one's judgement on the. 


CIA, or, even be caused by an 
honest innocence of the intri- 
cacies of the cozrelation that, is 
only now known to be existing 


institutions. Caniributiony on 


- or further 


this enl from 


‘between educational foundation ` 


and CIA motivations. Such a 
situation remains a happy hunt- 
ing ground for those who -are 
anxious to settle. personal scores 

individual ambi- 
tions. a 


It is an apparent paradox, 
-and, contrary ‘to ‘the homely 
proverb, that, dollar has been 
able to earn only disrepute; 
in fact, more the dollar drained 
into a country, the more- ill-will 
it has created against the donor 
from the recipient. The dollar 
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the CIA 


salary cheque, despite its exchange 
value, has come to assume a 
pejorative connotation - to a 


degree where, the bonafides of an ` 


individual or an' institution could 
be níade the subject of instan- 
taneous suspicion whose degree 
would vary directly with its 
alleged dependence upon the 
gilt-edged dollar. 

The fact that every American 


today is à suspect the world” 


over (ranging from those who 
fight the war in Vietnam and those 
who donate blood for those 
wounded by Americam bullets) 
is one of the more lasting con- 


Y 


and Morgantheu, despite the 
. decent burial of.the McCarthy 
“era, are no longer the force they 
used to be when they were called 
before the Senate ^ screening 
committee. This makes- 


. Obligatory for every one to be 


tributions of, the CIA. The fact - 


that, this suspicion itself makes a 
lot of Americans appear more 
attractive for some in every 
country, makes it of ,doubtful 
value for the *decent American 
(the term is a proved possibility, 


despite the. apparent contradic- . 


- tion, 

radical lexicon.) -= 

Realistic Priorities : | 
The fact that the public 


exposure of “this nefarious net- 
work of international espionage 


viewed from the Indian ` 


\ 


called the CIA, was made by an © 


American newspaper,  under- 
writes the veracity of the whole 
story and gulls many to its credi- 
bility. One wonders. as to when 
the New York Times became the 
infallible source of information” 
for the Indian Socialists. It only 
helps in the process of confusion 
of the main task of Indian So-‘ 
cialists in the midst of the com- 


pelling need for forcing upon. 


a realistic reallocation of sociàl 
priorities. It is a pity that Indian 
Socialism has to fritter away 
the best-of its resources? in men 
and material; to fight. against 
an espionage organization; 


strength of the organization as 


: also of the brittleness of our 


socialist values. 

It, is difficult to bvaluale if 
in its operation has 
been able to perform.as much 
subversion, 
its annihilation promises to-bring 
about; for, academic reputation 
or institutional good-will, unlike 
political patronage, are nearly 
impossible virtues to recover, 
once lost. The American in- 
tellectuals including Lattimore 
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as the process of ' 


it is ~ 
-indicative as much of the banal 


sure that individuals or institu- 
tions accused of nefarious affilia- 
tions must undoubtedly have. 
proved degenerate enough to be 
beyond. reform; where, a complete 
annihilation remains the only 
desirable alternative. Only in 
such proved cases are public 


accusations justifiable and res. - 
ponsible;- otherwise . they remain- 
‘at their best unfair- and irres- 


ponsible, and, at worst, nihilistic. 
Poor Dividends . 


Without in any way trying to 
underplay the motivation of the 
CIA or soft-pedal its dangerous 
operational efficacy, one is often 
amazed at the sheer stupidity 
of those who inspired the CIA,’ 
at least in its reported magnitude. ^ 
For, after all, except for nuclear 


intelligence, where the advántage 


always is with the one taking the 
initiative (the first-strike capability) 


the history of espionage is a. 


standing testimony to the op- 
erational hazards and relative 
ineffectiveness of the advantage 
derived from it. As pointed out 
by the Z.F. Stones Weekly “it 
was not for lack of spies that the 
Czars fell", and-the Bay of Pigs, 
U-2 plane affair, the Singapore 
episode: are all footnotes to this 
lesson of history: = 

> Admittedly, espionage of any 
sort, national ‘or international, 
can have two main purposes: 
gathering information, influencing 
policies. In fact the latter is a 
logical corollary of the former; 
without the former, the latter 


` becomes impossible, ‘and without 


the latter, the former is useless. 


Let us discuss the former—news- 
gathering by the CIA in India, 
first. 

Apparently, so far as India, 
or for that matter any other 
country is concerned, -news to 
be stolen must satisfy three 
distinct criteria: (7) they must be 
of great relevance and importance 
to the country; (ii) they — are 
secret; (iii) they cannot be picked ` 
up by the normal, though openly 
secret, method of diplomatic 


x 


. intelligence. 


it so 


Ñ 


] Unless one imagines 
that the CIA, the Pentagon- or 
the Capitol Hill is tenanted by 


hardened criminals or incorrigible ` 


sex-maniacs; there cannot be any 


other use of intelligence; it would. 


be difficult to imagine of news 


about India, satisfying all these ` 
criteria, if any, could be so much . 


as to justify the-creation of an 
orgahization like the CIA, and 


` of such a magnitude as it is said 
This could be trué of ' 
nearly the whole world, except - 
probably the Soviet Union and 


to be. 


China for the United States. 
But, U.S. spying on the Soviet 


-Union and China js certainly ~ 
not facilitated by à world-wide ` 


organisation and exposing it 
to possible hazards of appre- 
hension in countries, 


sympathy, often support." 
It is again, not very intelligent 


-to imagine that any espionage 


organisation, however 


organized 


well- 
and 


without influence, to be able 
to haye a substantial influence 
in policy-making. The sheer 


. magnitude of the task makes it, 


well nigh impossible, and; in any 
case, in the event of such a possi- 
bility, secrecy, the primary prè- 
requisite of espionage, will be the 


first casualty, as is apparent now. 


Weighing the pros aùd cons, 


and, the possible advantages of - 


espionage with its related hazards, 


. a credibility gap, not only quanti- 


tative but. also qualitative, in 
the New York Times' exposure is 


of thinking men. 


Deliberate Leak? d ae 


Being aware of the innumer- 
able stresses and strains of 
laissez-faire economies, 
that impossible to imagine -that 


. the entire exposure is a 'case of 


*deliberate leak" on the part of 
the US administration? As is 
well known .now, such. cases of 


. deliberate leakages are recognized 


methods of international 
national power 


instance American aid to Pakistan. 


or 


and CBI inquiry report) There .' 


are quite a few strong reasons’ 
to suspect the CIA Spore to 


3, MAINSTREAM . 


where, . 
- otherwise such spying could, get 


wide-spread, 

to be able to influence so many < 
_of the country’s existing influential 
' men or prop up so many of those - 


‘politics (for ` 


. bound to creep into the minds - 


is it all . 


^ 


HF. 


be a case of this form of leakage. 

Firstly, it is to be remembered 
that particular care has been 
taken to insulate the US Ad- 
ministration from all accusations 
against the CIA by portraying 
the latter as an organization 
which has grown up beyond the 
authority of the Administration; 
im fact, it is reported to be an 
-agency that functions as an 
invisible and super-government, 
and, always independent of the 
Administration’s control, and, 
quite often presents the Administ- 
ration with fait accompli. It 
invests the US Administration 
w'th all the advantages given by 
the CIA with none of its blames. 

Secondly, it is quite conceiv- 
able that there is also a certain 
degree of need by the US Ad- 
ministration to discredit a set of 
intellectuals who have already 
become a liability for the govern- 
ment in pursuit of its policy in 
Asia, Vietnam and China in 
particular. Exposing the source 
of finance of a number of pro- 
jects in which a large number of 
intellectuals were engaged often 
unaware of their source, could 
(as it has) embarrass a whole 
set of intellectuals as also a 
number of universities. 

'Thirdly; it is apparent that 
a number of foreign agencies 
and individuals, who were under 
its payroll have certainly not 
done their jobs too well, as is 
apparent from the receding 
prestige of the US as also her 
difficulties all over the world. 
Here, again, exposing a few of 
them, could (and as it has) lead 
to their public exposure and 
ultimate disposal. This method, 
as opposed to the method of 
direct disowning, saves the CIA 
of possible blackmail. 

Fourthly, if in the process of 
over-zealous  de-ClAsation a 
few other institutions or indivi- 
duals are debunked, apparently, 
the US or the CIA would have 
nothing to lose and everything 
to gain. This possibility opens 
up the prospect of a re-evaluation 
of those to be supported and also 
getting rid of “inefficient” liabi- 
lities. 

- ` An analysis of the events in 
India, and in many other countries 
of vital interest for the US, would 
reveal how well the US Administ- 
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. importance is that 


ration has succeeded in all these 
aforesaid aims. - 

Unlike the likely conclusions 
of some honest  unintelligent 
people or some intelligently dis- 
honest, this analysis is not meant 
to be any apologia for the CIA 
nor at underplaying its dangers. 
The conclusions that are to be 
derived are obvious: 

(i) There is a definite exagge- 
ration of the role of CIA 
magnitude; 

(ii) Its effectiveness is limited, 
and utility, for American 
policy-makers, marginal; 

(iii) The so-called exposure is 
a case of “deliberate leak” 
by the US administration. 

This being the main theme 
of the analysis, the conclusions 
to be derived at are also obvious. 

There is no need to be panicky 
about the operational success of 
the CIA. What is of greater 
any indis- 
criminate witch-hunting would 
merely be playing the game that 
would be to the desires and 
advantage of the US Administ- 
ration. 

In all countries there will 
always remain some honest 
reactlonaries who need not be 
all necessarily foreign agents. 
To dub them so would only make 
it easy for them to prove their 


LABOUR 


innocence, and for us to fritter 
away energies that could be 
better utilised for fighting them 
squarely. Such categorisation 
also helps foreign agencies to 
find out the sources from which 
to seek support, as also, to make 
the sources more vulnerable to 
allurement; for, having lost their 
reputation they will have lesser 
qualms to own support. 

In any case, support from 
foreign foundations could never 
be a sufficient proof of anti- 
national activities for intellectuals 
or academic institutions, parti- 
cularly in a country like ours 
where indigenous sources of 
finance are so scarce and extra- 
academic ambitious so abundant. 
The norms of criminal jurispru- 
dence, must by all means be 
applied in the case of the proved 
delinquent; but the benefit of 
doubt has to go to those sus- 
pected; and, the punishment 
for culpable homicide has to 
be lesser than that for murder. 
Else there may be an orgy. 

Neither academic freedom 
nor intellectual integrity can 
survive in a country in which 
all its important places of learning 
and scholars are made the subjects 
of public discussion, which once 
begun, cannot always be confined 
to a rational level. 


On The May Day Theme of Unity 


MAZDOOR 


M** Day is the day of demons- 
trations, demonstrations of 
unity and solidarity. It is observ- 
ed throughout the world except in 
the USA’s labour movement al- 
though it was Chicago and the 
blood which flowed in Haymarket 
which gave birth to the concept 
of May Day. This is so because 
US labour leaders think that the 
Communists have “expropriat- 


-ed” May Day along with its 





theme of unity.’ This year, in the 
Communist world, it is not yet 
clear if May Day is that sacred 
in all countries and, even if at all 
it is allowed to be observed in 
Peking by the Red Guards, it 
will not be under thé auspices of 
the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions (ACFTU) since it is no 
longer there. 

In India, it is still fashionable 
for trade unions of all political 








“The Communists are experts in the science of expropriation. They 
have expropriated, and unfortunately we let them do it, institutions 
and ideals of free labour which had become sacred to many workers 
throughout the world. The Communists expropriated the red flag of 
the Socialists. They also expropriated the first of May. They hurt 
the feelings of democratic Socialist labour by adopting “Marx 
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shades to observe May Day, al- 
though the ritualistic attachment 
to the observance may vary im 
degree between them. Neverthe- 
less, in a situation of fierce inter- ` 
union rivalries, the Máy Day ` 
rallies are more intended to 
manifest the superior mobilising 
capacity of particularcentres, even 
though-all speeches at May Day 
rallies willhaveasthetheme Unity! 

This week, the setting for the. 
May Day rallies will be strikingly « 
different and that it would be 
different is clear from the declara- 
tions of two State Governments-— 
Kerala and W. Bengal, of à paid 
` holiday on May Day. Important 
TU leaders are members of the 
Cabinet in these two States as 
well as in other non-Congfress 
governments  ushered into the 
Indian scene by the rih General 
„Elections. 

The Indian EE on this 
year’s May. Day eve extends from 
policy statements by some. non- 
Congréss Governments that police 
' will not intervene in industrial 
disputes and strikes to the collec- 
tive pursuit of an industrial dis- 
pute and strike by the policemen 

themselves in ‘Delhi. If anything, 
there is no need to break heads 
or create a Haymarket for an 
8-hour day in present-day India 
or to preach that .workers and 
employees should unite ‘in their 
' organisations, when policemen ` 
themselves have started organis-: 
ing on trade union lines.. 

The problem of the Indian 
- worker is, therefore, not that he 
has iio trade union rights or trade 
unions but that there are far too 

many of them, all trying to unify 
the same set of workers. This sort ' 
of situation has got some history: 


as.the saint of themselves 
only; and they have stolen the 
pride of labour, the feeling for 
solidarity. They now call it: 
"unity." ^ (National Labour / 
Movements in the Postwar 
World, (Ed. Everett M. Kass- 
alow of AFL-CIO) Northwestern | 
University Press, page 45). 

2 According to an official estimate, 
employment_in organised sector 
(which can be fully -unionised) 
rose from 120.9 lakhs in 1961 

f to 154.6 lakhs in 1966. (Em- 
ployment Review, 1961- 66, 
DGET, New Delhi), " 
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` parties; 


“non-Congress . 


But it is not necessary to go into 
the past since many pet theories 


‘laid down in political program- 


ming have been blown up by the 
fourth General Elections and 
hopefully, the theme of unity has 
at last got some flesh and blood. 


_ The theme-of unity on-this ~ 
- May Day will therefore be: if 


most of the non-Congress Govern- 
ments have more or less the same 
stand-points on labour policy and 
when non-Congress Governments 
seek to implement this agreed 
policy of the coalition of the 
is this unity on pro- 
gramme to be confined only to the 
State Cabinets ? 

Or, is it the position of the 
.non-Congress  democtatic and 
"Left parties that the goal of labour 
' policy is served only by the Labour 
Ministers working overtime?. It 


— Is true that the political changes 


in the Indian- horizon, following 


the General Elections, came. all. 


too sudden and most of the think- 
ing politicians have had no time 


to think at all, since events have ' 
. been overtaking them all. Political 


parties which stand for democratic 
„unity, which’ stand for this demo- 
-cratié unity as a lever to exercise 
' political power, it would appear, 
are still quite undecided as to 
what is to be done to their follow- 
ing among the organised workers. 
lt is a problem of politics for the 
governments 
build up their mass base on the 
basis of wide populaf support and 
there is no organised force as 
potent as a mass trade union 
which has got wide mobilising 
capacities. ' : 

It would be ridiculous to 
"imagine that the seasoned politi- 
cians ‘are -quite unaware of the 
need for trade union unity, in the 
context of wide democratic unity. 
Not many in this country would 
, agree with the American formula- 


tion that the theme of “unity”: 


can be only of the Communists 
who have “expropriated”’ it. There 
are also many enlightened politi- 
cal workers in this country who 
agree with the Marxian doctrine 
of relying on the industrial prole- 
tariat for the programme of social 


advance. To them, no lecture. on, 


the theme of unity is needed to 
drive them into some positive 
action on this score. id 

What then is the chief hurdle 


x 


to - 
" for labour but “unity” under the 


" 


in the way of trade union unity? 


The answer has to be traced to 


the low stage of development of. 
the TU movement itself. Although 
the oldest trade unions in India 


- can trace back their history to 


some five decades, because of the 
very low industrial employment in 
India coupled with low wages and 
' widespread tinemployment, apárt 


from active ^support from the- : 


political movement, 
unions could never establish on 
théir own. The close inter-relation 
between the TU movement ‘and 
the political movement/meant fhat 
‘active cadres on both fronts had 
often-times inter-changing roles 
and in a situation when, in an 
under-developed country, cadre 
with some education is in extreme 
short-supply, it was not surpris- 
ing that the TUs tended to dividé 
up on political lines closely follow- 
ing upon the political alignments 
among the cadres. In terms of new 
organisation also, since TUs have 


had no resources of their own ` 


for such drives, it became again a 


' job of the political cadre to otga- 


nise the workers into trade unions 

and such orgánisation necessarily 

-had to be under separate flags. 
This was the position in the 


the trade ` 


early formative periods but with . — 


the achievement of independence, 
with all its love for democracy, 
the Congress Party decided that 
unity as such is not what is best 


separate flag of the Congress in 
the INTUC. It should be said to 
the credit of the Congress Party 
that, 


professional. trade unionists- who 
could:speak in the name of the 


government; the employers and. 


the employees arose in the Indian 
scene and the crunibs of power 


inherent in such a situation also ` 


threw in acute factionalism and 
in-fighting within the INTUC-led 
trade unions. This professionalism 
which extended to non-Congress 
trade unionists also grew to some 
* extent in the proliferation of com- 
plex legal processes enforced under 
e Statute as norms for resolution of 
industrial disputes, etc. . ; 
* There is a distinct change in 


recent years in this development.. 


The.ranks of industrial workers 
and other employees have grown 
by several lakhs? and the growing 
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_in the name of Gandhian'` 
` trade unionism, a new tribe of- 


we 


pus 


trade union consciousness has 
enveloped even the government 
employees. The birth of the large 
and medium metal and engineer- 
‘ing, chemical and other industries 
has thrown up a new kind of 
industrial worker,—young, intel- 
ligent and educated, and with ' a 


'spirit for ‘organisation. After all, 


the angry young men of the stu- 
, dent community .pass over to the 
_ Tanks of the wage and salary- 
` earning population. This trend has 
‘helped develop a good deal of 
insider leadership of unions. 
More recently, it is, noticeable 
that while the political cadres in 
the trade unions who originally 


came to organise are increasingly- 


being drawn back into the politi- 
cal movement, the new replenish- 
ment for the trade unions is per- 
force to come from the ranks of 
the employed workers themselves. 
Due to their own compulsions, the 
“large sector of “government em- 
ployees’ TU movement, is now 
` almost wholly manned by the 
insider leadership, since goverri- 
ment employees are barred from 
having connections with any poli- 
tical party. 

And it is riot accidental that 


in thé newly-emerging organised: 


sectors in the countrys TU 
movement, that is, of the State 
Government employees, there is 
. Ha 
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SPECTRE OF FAMINE 


: Death. Knocks in Mirzapur 


areas of Mirzapur district 
of Uttar Pradesh has confirmed 
beyond shadow of any doubt that 
if prompt measures are not taken 
to provide relief, to the people, 
the tribal Adivasi might face death 
in thousands both from scrarcity 
.of food and water. 

Mirzapur which is regarded as 
store-house of industrial power, is 
surrounded by Madhya Pradesh on 
one hand and Bihar on'the other. 
. It forms part of Vindhaya Range 
in which mostly Adivasis live. — . - 

Despite of its proverbial back- 
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hardly any rival unionism, even 
- though craft unionism- is quite 
` dominant. 


`The -sectoral aaa: structural 


. development of trade unionisni 


in India and the factors influenc- 
ing trade union rivalry are there- 
fore of a complex character. 
While rivalry has helped extend 
the scope of organisation- far 
and wide, it has also weakened 
internal organised strength. Again, 
since trade unionism in many 
cases tended to be just ad hoc 
platforms of action and not acti- 
` vity of any sustained kind, work- 
ers could well afford to be mere 
onlookers and be in the union 
only when there is some pressing 
issue. Recent elections have shown 
that even though TU rivalry is 
based essentially on political divi- 
sions, workers following a parti- 
cular TU centre may not be poli- 
tically with the party which 
nourishes that TU centre ! 


So there can be both despair 
and hope in the present -situation 
and one can rely more on the 
latter in view of certain new deve- 
lopments. This is in respect of 

extending.the principle of ballot 
to the question of determining the 
representative character of trade 
unions. This demand, originally 
made by the AITUC and endorsed 


‘by dll TU centres except the 


- INTUC, has now been repeated 


M 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N ` 


RECENT tour of drought-stricken . 


wardness, Mirzapur because of 
its unlimited natural resources and 
bountiful mineral wealth, has been 
the scene of intense industrial 
- activity. In. this district famous 
Rihand Dam has been built. 
The Birlas have put up their Alu- 
. minium Factory and they are also 
going to erect a big power house. 
There is an Indo-Soviet Project 
for another Thermal Plant. Cur- 
iously, there is this paradox of 
a highly industrialised city being 
almost in the grip of worst ever 
famine. According to District offi- 
cials, more than nine lakh people, 


‘than the actual cost. 


from the employers’ platform. Sri 
Naval. Tata, President of the 
Employers Federation of India 
(EFD, has very strongly support- 
ed this- demand. The extension 
of this democratic principle to 
settle disputes relating to recog- 
nition of unions now. appears a 
distinct possibility and some of 
the non-Congress Governments 
are clearly committed to it. 


This will^have its own ‘logic 
to facilitate unity trends. In union 
elections, it could be that the coali- 
tions which rule some of the States 
might also decide to align their 
trade unions and smoothen out at 
least some of the rivalries. Joint 
Jists of office-bearers of unions, 
on the basis of mutual accommo- 
dation, might be found useful 
instruments of unity. Thus, the 
political decision (or the growing 
consensus towards it) that the 
workers themselves can choose 
their trade,union and that this 
need not be done by an officiaL— 
of the government or employers, 
will have important consequences 


:for the development of trade 


union unity itself. ' 


There is no better stimulant ` 
for democratic growth than demo- 
cracy itself. : 


\ 


^ 


mostly adivasis, are facing: star- 
vation, pestilence and death. 
When the project of the fa- 
mous Rihand Dam was first taken 
up. the Congress Government 
promised that the electric power 
generated from it would be sup- 
plied to the backward areas of 
Eastern U.P., for their develop- 
ment. But mainly at the instance 
of Sri C. B. Gupta, the Congress 
Ministry agreed to divert the en- 
tire power to Birlas at rates lower 
This was 
detected in 1965 by the Public 
Accounts Committee and it has 
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remained one of the black spots 
in the annals of the Congress raj 
in UP. 

Within the industrial empire of 
Birlas is situated Pipari, where the 
famine conditions have come up 
in the worst form. During the 
recent visit of Smt Indira Gandhi, 
the Birlas opened three centres for 
distribution of free meals with a 
fanfare of publicity. No sooner 
she left, they were all closed and 
destitudes are now left to their 
own fate to die. 

Because of the failure of crop 
for the fourth time in succession, 
16 out of 20 Blocks have been 
badly affected. About 5,000 fami- 
lies have already migrated in 
search of food and job, according 
to District officials. 

There has been controversy 
between administration and poli- 
tical workers about the starvation 
deaths in the district. Congress 
Committee chief, Gramvasi and 
SSP legislator Sri Rakesh Chatur- 
vedi have been putting the figures 
of starvation deaths at more than 
100. This was persistently denied 
by the previous administration 
headed by Sri C. B. Gupta. With 
the recent tour of Revenue and 
Food Ministers, Sri Udit Narain 
Sharma and Sri Jharkhande Rai 
respectively, this controversy has 
come to an end. While the Re- 
venue Minister Sharma did not 
give any definite number of deaths, 

‘the Food Minister specifically 
mentioned about 35 deaths and 
issued instructions for immediate 
probe. 


Hunger and Death 


Düring my visit to Roberts- 
ganj, Duddhi and Windhemganj, 
l came across numerous cases of 
starvation deaths whose heart- 
rending tales can benumb the con- 
science of the entire nation. On 
the event of Smt Indira Gandhi's 
visit to Mirzapur, two women— 
mother and grand mother, came 
to Robertsganj and their two-year 

. old son died of hunger. Enquiries 
from the hospital revealed that a 
55-year old villager was brought in 
an unconscious state; when he 
regained consciousness, he disclo- 
sed that he had not taken food 

| for the last ten days, and he could 
not be saved. A woman belong- 
ing to Kone area died of hunger 
and her body was cremated by the 
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Police Station Oficer alter panch- 
nama. Several cases of deaths 
from hunger was reported to me 
by the migrating families in Mirza- 
pur and Robertsganj. 


Selling his Sons 


In the traditional famine pat- 
tern, reports are pouring in that 
villagers are selling all their belon- 
gings to purchase foodgrain from 
blackmarket. In Pipar Kone, a 
farmer reportedly sold 15 bighas 
of land for Rs. 165, and another 
distress-stricken peasant sold a 
pair of bullocks for Rs. 220 
Ornaments and utensils have been 
sold en masse by villagers of Naya 
Panchayat of Nagvan. The tra- 
gedy is so grim that a peasant- 
father came with two sons to sell 
them at Robertsganj market for he 
was unable to feed them. 

Although the Superintendent 
of Police did not indicate any ap- 
preciable rise in food crime, he 
hinted that three dacoities were 
committed in which gangsters de- 
camped with foodgrain. Accord- 
ing to another report, a Kalau 
Ahir who was starving for three 
days was axed to death by the 
owner of a tree on the charge of 
picking mahua fruits. 

At present the main subsis- 
tence of this drought-stricken area 
are the fruits of this intoxicant 
mahua and this too is likely to 
exhaust after a fortnight. In schools 
students come with their beg- 
ging bowls instead of books and 
after taking free milk and rolled 
wheat they rush to. the nearby 
mahua tree to collect its 
fruits. 

During the tour of Mirzapur, 
I went to village Kudari situated 
twenty miles interior, near the 
border of UP and Bihar. There 
we found that the whole village 
was deserted and forsaken, The 
entire populace had gone in 
search of foodgrain and collec- 
tion of mahua fruits. 

Apart from scarcity of food 
the entire population is facing 
acute water shortage. The failure 
of rainfall has dried up water re- 
sources in this rocky region. Ac- 
cording to local officials 220 vil- 
lages with about 65,000 persons 
and equal number of cattle heads 
are stricken with water scarcity. 
The authorities also confirm that 
five foreign rock-bottom boring 
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cause of the lack of know-how. 
Relief measures so far provi- 
ded have not reached the distress- 


stricken people, Both the Minis-- 


ters who have visited Mirzapur 
have come to the shocking con- 
clusion that there have been bung- 
ling in relief measures. 
Revenue Minister has demanded 
probe into the whole scandal. 
Food Minister Jharkhande Rai hás 
exposed the ring of food ‘swindlers 
operating directly under the pat- 
ronage of certain District officials. 


MLA and Smugglers 


During the tour we were in- 
formed that in the worst-affected 
area of Duddhi alone, 50 Fair Price 
Shops were allotted to a. former 
MLA belonging to the Gupta 
group. The entire foodgrain sup- 
plied to these shops was cornered 
and this was sold either in the local 
blackmarket or smuggled out of 
Mirzapur. According to a rough 
estimate, about 5,000,000 tonnes 
of foodgrain was smuggled from 
these famine pockets, The racket 
became so rampant that workers 
engaged on test work seized a 
truck-load of foodgrain near Ma- 
dhya Pradesh border and two 
trucks carrying food were looted 
on the UP-Bihar border by the 
hungry peasants. 

Although a sum of Rs. 
3,536,076 has been paid in the test 
works opened in this district and 
one and half lakhs distress strick- 
en people are yet to be provided 
jobs during the coming period, 
the reports made available to the 
Revenue Minister on these Test 
Works indicated that the money 
has been swindled. The same has 
been the fate of free distribution 
centres were Bhukari is distributed 
to the ever-increasing number of 
destitutes. 

Not only ration cards are not 
prepared and distributed in the 
rural areas but there are reports 
that foodgrain from Fair Price 
Shops and Free Distribution Cen- 
tres has been directly passing to 
the blackmarket. Communist Mi- 
nister for Food and Civil Supplies, 
Sri Jhardkande Rai had to per- 
sonally supervise anti-hoarding 
drive and as a result 800 tons 
of hidden stock was recovered in 


one raid alone. The same is the' 
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"E Science Policy and Its Implementation 


D 


1 


T" March 1958. the Govern- 
‘ment of India adopted the 
Scientific Policy Resolution. It 
was an expression of Jawaharlal 
Nehru's vision and anxiety to 
put the nation on the road to 
progress through industrialisa- 


tion, modernisation of the social - 


and economic institutions and 
rationalisation of the traditional 


' society. 


. be chosen. 


Though in several fields con- 


- siderable progress has been re- 


gistered, it appears that the path 
to avail these objectiues is yet to 
Several 
made enviable progress in course 
of centuries by a process of 
natural selection, and'some others 
by adopting drastic - methods 
in a few decades. The. countries 
which have attained independence 
recently cannot wait for such 
natural selection ‘and. that natural 
selection may never succeed in the 
diversified societies with too many 
. ideologies ‘and interests already 


in conflict. Planning as a tech- 


nique of an economic growth has 
been adopted,.and the role of 
science and technology in that 
endeavour was expressed in the 
Scientific Policy Resolution. Even 


countries ~ 


.'Jevel as well. 


in the highly advanced nations | 


“the chief danger for science.... 
arises from a failure to plan". 
(Report on Science Policy, H.M. 
S.O. London, 1966). 

- The broad principles stated 
in the Resolution are less than 


, prudent. The effectiveness of sci- 


H 


ence and technology depends 
upon how this Resolution is 
interpreted and implemented. The 
Science Policy Resolution is only 
a statement of objectives: but the 
techniques to be adopted ° to 


achieve these objectives are stat-. 


` ed in one sentence at the end: 


“The Government of India have 
decided to pursue and, accomplish 
' these aims by offering good con- 
ditions of service to scientists 
and according them an honoüred 
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position by TE scientists 
with the formulation of policies 
and taking such other measures as 
may be deemed aosa from ` 
time to time.” 

“Associating . scientists with 
formulation of policies’—this is 
an. important item in the Re- 
solution and its implementation - 
needs a review. Almost every 
Ministry at the Centre has tech- 
nical wings and scientific research 
departments. The Ministries 
of Education, Atomic Energy, 
Food & Agriculture,- Defence 
and Health have considerably 
big science organisations; ofthese. 
the policy. making bodies of the 
Atomic Energy Department and 
Defence Research & Develop- 
ment are closed to the general 
scientific community though one 
or two scientists’ from ' outside ` 
their organisations are included 
on their policy-framing bodies. 
Changing pattern of science 
requires cooperative: effort at, 
labordtories and policy-making 
The. Council of 
Scientific & Industrial Research 
under the’ Ministry of Education 
has on its policy-making bodies— 
from the Governing Body on- 
wards to the special committees on 
projects—a large number of scien- 
tists from different organisations 


, and disciplines. 


N 


Downgrading Scientists 


In the Governing Body of 
the Indian Council of Medical 
Research (according to the An- 
nual Report for the year 1962-63, 
the latest available) ‘here are 


- 


only two scientist members from ` 


.outside the Medical Departments. 


They are the Director-General, 
Scientific & ‘Industrial Research, 
and a University scientist. This 
body with the Minister of 
Health as President has two 
Secretaries to the Government of 
India as Vice-Presidents; eleven 
Departmental officials, admini- 

A 


- zenship treatment. 


„sters, 


strative and technical; fivé Mem- 
bers of Parliament as members, 


` besides the two scientists men- 
- tioned 


above. Even. - their 
Scientific Advisory Board has 
only one non-departmental scien- 
tist. Communication and co- 
operation with non-medical scien- 
tists is required to carry on 
research in the fields such as 
biochemistry, microbiology, bio- . 
physics, public health, engineering, 


medical instrumentation etc. This 


lack of communication and spirit 
of cooperation also leads to 
unhealthy attitudes in labora-- 
tories where non-medical research 
staff ate given second rate citi- 
Under such 
circumstances the medical labora- 
tories fail to get the suitable 
research workers and those who 
accept jobs there when they fail 
to get employment at other 
places fail to contribute to the 
best -of their capacity. 


Annual ' Report 


The situation is similar in 
the Indian Council -of Agricul- 
tural Research: The Annual Re- 
port for the year 1963-64 shows 
that in the Council of the organi- 
sation presided by the Minister, 
there are 124 members; out of 
them, there are 22 ministers, 107 


. Chief Commissioners, Lt. Govern- 


ors or  Administrators,- nine 
Members of Parliament, four Se- 
cretaries and Joint Secretaries to 
the Government of India, four 
commissioners, 32 directors or 
Commissioners of departments, 


F 
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17 directors of Agricultural La- . 


boratories and only two non- 
departmental technical members 
(D.G.S.LR.; Director, LI. Sc., 
Bangalore). .In the Governing 
of this organisation only Mini- 
Chief Commissioners and. 
Members of Parliament have 
places but not scientists, not 
even from the Agriculttire De- 
partments, Even Director-General, 
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LC.A.R. is not a member of 
this body. Even on the Advisory 
Body and Board of Research 
very few active scientisfs are 
included. With rapid progress 
in science and technology in- 
creasing specialisation along with 
simultaneous synthesis is common; 
the cooperative effort of scientists 
in different branches is a ne- 
cessity. 

The strength and effectiveness 
of research councils depend upon 
the consensus of scientific opin- 
ion and the confidence of the 
seientific comnunity in their 
policies. Proceedings of the many 
technical bodies including that 
of the Scientific advisory Com- 
mittee to Cabinet are secret. It 
might be necessary to keep cer- 
tain items of the proceedings 
secret, but not all; when science 
can flourish only by discussion and 
criticism, science policies too 
need similar attention. 


Scientific Approach and Method 


It is stated in Para 3 of the 
Scientific Policy Resolution: “It 
is only through the scientific 
approach and method and the 
use of scientific knowledge that 
reasonable material and cultural 
amenities and services can be 
provided for every member of 
the community and it is out of 
recognition of this possiblity that 
the idea of a welfare state has 
grown". (underlined by the 
author). : 

If science is treated with ho- 
nour and respect it is equally ne- 
cessary on the part of scientists 
and scientific bodies to broaden 
their approaches. If science has to 
play a leading role in the eco- 
nomic development of the country, 
the social, economic and industrial 
relationships with laboratory 
sciences require inter-mingling. 

This synthetic approach should 
come through not only individuals 
who have the knowledge of all 
these aspects which itself is rare, 
but also through the institutions. 
As a first step in this direction the 
scientific societies require broa- 
dening their outlook by opening 
their doors to social scientists. 
Economists at least should have a 
place in such societies. This will 
lead to an initiation of a dialogue, 
lack of which is the main hin- 
drance to the understanding of 


0 
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the socio-economic consequences 
of a science policy. Knowing 
what our administrative hierar- 
chy is, it is impossible to have 
free discussions needed: for the 
development of science in the 
bodies filled with too many top 
bosses and without non-depart- 
mental scientists. At the same 
time the community in general 
and the scientific community in 
particular are ignorant of what 
the respective departments are 
trying to do and are not in a posi- 
tion to contribute in that 
endeavour. 


Nation's Problems 


The vast majority of the scien- 
tific community has yet to be 
drawn into thé constructive acti- 
vity of the nation. The problem 
posed to the nation such as im- 
port substitution, export promo- 
tion and self-reliance remain the 
problems of a few top admini- 
strators. The institutions or indivi- 
duals who can contribute to 
this effort are either not known 
to the decision-makers or there 
is no mutual trust and confidence 


to assign the responsibilities to 


them. This situation can be im- 
proved only by drawing more 
scientists and technologists into 
the decision-making bodies. If 
onecan make a study of thé mem- 
bership in committees certain 
anomalies would be revealed. Four 
or five of our scientists in top 
places are members of several 
hundred committees. It would 
be physically impossible for them 
to attend these committee meet- 
ings even if each is held only 
once a year. In the absence of 
a machinery which can readily 
provide the information neces- 
sary to take decisions in these 
committee meetings even our 
eminent scientists find it impos- 
sible to find rational solutions to 
the problems. It should also 
be realised that contribution even 
from an eminent scientist is rea- 


-sonable when his responsibili- 


ties are optimum. Assigning too 
much responsiblity to certain 
individuals, however eminent they 
are, is surely not an effective 
measure of utilising the country's 
Scientific resources. 

In the last fifteen years con- 
siderable investments have been 
made in the training of scientists 


‘results are distressing. 


and technologists in our univer- 
sities and technical institutions. 
Scientists and technologists, more 
than twice the number in the 
UK are coming out each year 
in our country. In terms of indus- 
trial production, however, the 
Unless 
sufficient capital is accumulated 
the production cannot be com- 
parable but utilisation of these 
technical skills alone can build 
up the necessary capital. 

Planning, as a technique for 
industrial development has been 
repeatedly stressed in this country 
by eminent scientists like M.N. 
Saha, J.C. Ghosh and P.C. Ma- 
halanobis. It was with their ini- 
tiative and outlook of Nehru 
that thoughts on planning were 
initiated by the National Plann- 
ing Committee even before the 
country attained independence. 
And it was in that tradition the 
Scientific Policy Resolution was 
introduced. It is again for the 
scientific community to take ini- 
tiative to prepare plans appro- 
priate to the existing conditions 
of the country. 


Expenditure on Science 


As has béen pointed out by 
Prof. Mahalanobis, the -expen- 


. diture in India on civilian scien- 


tific research in terms of G.N.P. 
is comparable to that in any 
advanced country except Japan. 
If Government expenditure alone 
is taken into consideration the 
allotment for civilian science may 
be proportionately higher in India 
than in any other country. As 
stated earlier the human resources 
in scientists and technologists 
are high in the country. The ex- 
penditure in view of standards 
is not small; and yet, strangely 
enough, the net contribution to 
the economic development of 
the country is not significant. 
One reason often given is the 
lack of sophisticated equipment 
needed for modern research, due 
to the limited foreign exchange 
available for laboratories. Though 
there is a case for more foreign 
exchanged for research equip- 
ment and technical books the 
scientists too need to appreciate. 
the socio-economic conditions of 


of the country and require te. 


modify their concepts of scientific 
(Continued on page 38) 
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qnas Jah ‘Sangh’s high- 

est policy-making body, the 
National Council or the Pratinidhi 
‘Sabha ended its three-day ‘session 
in New Delhi on April 23. The 


serious deliberations of the body ' 


marked by a down-to-earth ap- 
proach, shorn of demagogy, threw 
interesting light on significant 
.trends emerging in the party. 


The session was marked by a 


` day-long lively debate on the issue 


of whether or not to join the non- 
‘Congress coalition Governments 
which have come into being as a 
result of the last General Elec- 
tion. This was the only political 
resolution of the-session on which 
as many as thirty of the Council 
members—the largest on any sub- 
ject—-spoke frankly -on the line 
of coalitions pursued by the party 
leadership. Most of these speakers 


~ while expressing apprehensions 


about the party policy. on this 
~ subject sought to amend it to 
avoid possible pitfalls; two of the 
speakers even wanted the session 
. to throw out the official resolution. 
The tenor of the debate during the 
first half of the day gave the im- 
pression that the leadership would ` 
be hard put to it to carry through 
the resolution even by a majority. 
Only one lady delegate from 
Maharashtra, during the latter 
half of the day, .forcefully and 
convincingly suppofted the official 
line and even got applause for her 
arguments. Despite the furious 
opposition, the resolution was 
passed unanimously with two 
significant amendments, which, 
were accepted by the mover Sri. 
-AtalBihari Vajpayee. — . 


Nagpur Decision - 
A host of questions were posed 


' and answered. On the one hand 
` jtwas asked if the Executive had 


. not violated. the decisions of the 
pre-election Nagpur.session of the 
Natione, Council which had de- 
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Jan Sangh at Crossroads 


_ OBSERVER. 


cided on the line of no-truck with 
the Communists. Was it not in- 


cumbent on the Executive to con- ` 


vene anotlier meeting of the Coun- 
cil before changing a line basically 
different from all that the party 
had said about the Communists ? 
Is it not running after ‘power’ 
at the cost of party principles ? 


‘What is the guarantee that the 


party will not be compelled to 
trail behind the policy of the Com- 
munists ? 


' Even the dissidents from the 
Congress were suspect for some 
of the angry speakers. Some har- 
boured a grudge that despite Jan 


Sangh being the largest party in’ 


the UP Samyukta Vidliyak Dal, 


- it had to accept a position second 
` to the newly-formed Jana Con- 


gress, in the State Cabinet. And, 
therefore, would not it be advis- 
able to wait and work till the 
Jan Sangh.emerges as the single 
majority party, as in Delhi? 
These and other related questions 
were pointedly raised by the critics 


-of the united front policy. 


Unhappy Developments 


And for a careful observer, it 
was not difficult to discern in- 
direct. support that this section of 
the’ Council received from the 
tenor and tone of the report 
of the General Secretary, Sri 
Deen Dayal Upadhyay. He was 
frankly “not happy" over the 
“defections by Congressmen in 
Haryana and Uttar Pradesh". He 
decried “many a politician" who 

“are wishing for and. engineering 
the fall of the Congress rule in 


-other States". He;said “I am not 
. happy at these developments.” 


Equally, if not more forcefully 
were posed the counter-questions 
which mainly invited attention to 
what was “new in the situation”. 


.The lady member from Maha- 


rashtra, Smt Paranjpye, asked some 


H 


commonsense questions: Are we 
so delicate as to be eaten away by 
the Communists ? Will not the 
people think that. we are afraid 
to shoulder responsibility at this 
crucial juncture ? Will they sup- 
port us in any future election if- 
we let them down today ?—and 
so on. She answered these ques- 
tions one by one and was loudly 
cheered by the delegates. ue 


New Situation 


- It is improbable that Sri Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee when winding up 
the debate, had before him only 
the^criticism and amendments 
moved by the delegates, and: not 
also the position. taken by the 
Party General Secretary. 


. In his characteristic style, Sri 


` Vajpayee caught the bull by the 


horn when in a forthright manner 
he.asked if there was anything 
new in the situation. The new 
thing is that the people have re- 
duced the Congress into a minority 
and want the “Opposition” to 
help them to get rid of the Con- 
gress misrule. Should we be ins- 
trumental in reinstalling the Con- 
gress rule on the people, parti- 
cularly in a situation like that in 
UP; others were not prepared to 
form a Government, merely on 
the basis of our support, that is, 
without our active participation 
-in the Ministry. He even candidly 
pointed out that “people are not 
bothered over our differences 
(among Opposition parties), they 
are more bothered about their 
rapidly deteriorating plight.” 


/ 


“There is no, place for .un- 
touchability in politics. If every 
party in Coalition conducts itself 
in a practical way and does not 
stick to dogmas then nation’s 
politics will take a new turn.” 


It -was no doubt the mass 
sense of Sri Vajpayee, his res- . 
ponsiveness to the mass reactions 
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on the subject as also his awareness 
of the party getting isolated in 
case it does not actively inter- 
vene to bring about a further 
shift in the non-Congress direc- 
tion, which impelled him to face 
confidently the criticism of a sec- 
tion of.the party leadership and 
the ranks. He had only to wn- 
equivocably point to the reality for 
others to accept and” acquiesce 
in it although haltingly and hesta- 
tingly. 


The Punjab State unit's Secte- 
tary made a further contribution 
to the debate. A number of spea- 
kers had referred to. the case 


of the Punjab Ministry's decision: 


-favouring partial State trading in 
foodgrains. It was criticised as a 
case-of falling into the trap of the 
Communists. Sri Krishan Lall re- 
futed these suggestions and went 
even a step forward to say that it 


was necessary “to turn from each : 


other" in ordér to find a solution, 
to the urgent problenis like food 
facing the country. 


Support for State Trading 


Referring to the Punjab Minis- . 


try's step, Sri Vajpayee declared: 
“Tt is wrong to think that we 
support a free hand to the black- 


marketeers and profiteers. We: 


support State trading to some ex- ' 


tent. We support the Food Cor- 
‘poration and want its branches to 
be established where they do not 
exist." 


Many among the 'Jan 'Sangh 
leaders would say that the party 
always stood fer partial State 
intervention in such an important 
field for the people's livelihood. 
It may not be doubted that the 
party could have, if asked to, 


' reiterated it also. But that the 


- trader base of the party would 
not like it to make it an issue was 
equally well known. And in that 
context, and in the background of 

'the practical situation when the 
party is called upon to even imple- 
ment it, Sri Vajpayee's above- 
mentioned statement acquires a 
new significance. 


One, however, is left with no. 
illusions that this new line of the 
Party will meet with resistance 
in some quarters. On. the subject 
of united front, the views of the 
General Secretary Sri Deen Dayal 
Upadhyay have been quoted above. 
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For Sri Balraj Madhok, the BJS - 


President, the formation of coali- 
‘tions “is a transtitional stage 
which will not last long, after 
which the likeminded people will 
Bet together". Sri Madhok re- 
gards only the Swatantra Party 
as “like-minded” with Jan Sangh. 

‘In fact, three ‘distinctly dif- 
ferent trends could be seen. One 
represented: by Sri Vajpayee who 
thinks that party interests could 
not be viewed in isolation from 
those of the people, and therefore 
would like the party to actively 
intervene in the situation “at all 
levels” if necessary, by joining 
hands even withthe Communists. 

Another trénd-is that of. Sri 
Deen Dayal Upadhyay who 


, “fears” of the high hopes engen- 


dered in the minds of the people 
as a result of the Coalitions; he 
would like-the party to first acquire 


an unassailable position in the. 


political life of the country so 


, that it could guide the destiny of 
the nationaccording to its own 
tenets. This is what may be regar- 

. ded as an isolationist trend. , . 


Sri .Balraj Madhok, on the 
other hand, is not enthusiastic 
about the present developments 


leading to Coalitions and would ' 


like to eagerly wait for the time 
when “like-minded” parties—the 
Jan Sangh and the: Swatantras 
for the time b:ing—acquire a 
majority to rule over the country. 


Interesting Differences - 


One of the interesting dif- 
ferences between Sri Madhok and 
Sri Upadhyay is that while the 
former favours even joint -func- 
tioning in Parliament and Assem- 


' blies between the Swatantra Party 


and the Jan Sangh, the latter is 
opposed to it. According to Sri 


Upadhyay more important is the 


unity at the'base. f 
It has to be-seen which of the 


three ultimately prevails in the. 


party—the pragmatism of Sri 


- Vajpayee, who for the time ‘being 


has carried the day, or the ortho- 
dox view of Sri Deen Dayal Upa- 
dyay, or the pro-Swatantra trend 
of Sri Balraj Madhok. 

The year ahead is politically 
and organisationally a crucial 
year for all parties and so also 
for Jan Sangh. The party has 
decided to devote this year to 


“consolidation” of the new party 
influence. At the same timé, it has 
formally decided to initiate wider 


political discussions even at the . 


district levels. . 


Such inner-party discussions 


will: provide for the two main 


trends —pragmatic and the ortho- . 


.dox—to put their views 4o test. 


_ The orthodox school represented . 
by Sri Upadhyay can, hope to... ' 


"strengthen itself through the steel , 


frame,’ the RSS organization, 
which ‘even today continues to 


provide the essential basic organi-' 


. sation for the party at all levels. 


\But it is also -admitted on all 


hands in the Party that results of 
the election have expanded the 
Jan Sangh's influence much be- 
yond the immediate scope or con- 


trol of the RSS. That obviously ' 


will strengthen the pósition and 
influence of the other wing, the 


pragmatic school led by Sri. 


Vajpayee. 
Fact Not Hidden — = 


A significant development in 
the Party of late is its disenchant- 
ment with.the SSP. It has formally 
rejected the plea for the Coalition 
Ministries to do. something “spec- 


"tacular" in the shortest period, 


"as Dr. Lohia would urge. The 
Jan Sangh leaders do not hide 
the fact that this part in the reso- 
lation on Coalitions is directed 
against the- calls of some of the 


socialist leaders, particularly Dr. - 


Lohia. : 

« Interestingly enough, the lea- 
‘dership did not accept:an amend- 
ment by a delegate that banning 
of cow-slaughter should also be 
included as one of the immediate 
tasks of the- Coalition Ministries. 
It was not rejected either. It will be 
sent along with other amendments 
to.yarious Ministries for finding 
the way to implement them. Such 
are the obvious compulsions of 
the new situation. 


The Jan Sangh has reached the — 


crossroads in its career. Dogmatic 
postures are getting outmoded 
in all parties in the great political. 
cruicible that is India today.And 
it will be worth watching how this 
party with its base in North India's 


Z 


river valleys will emerge. The . 


significance of the new look in 


Jan Sangh politics can hardly be’ , 


ignored by any section of Indian 
political opinion today. ` 
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Pro Government 


G is touching ` to hear Sri 

-JRD - Tata . sounding the. 
‘call for a coalition government. 
Coalition with whom? JRD 
*is quite explicit on this point. 


All parties except one. Sri Tata ` 
does not mention its name because | 


it is unprintable. Good, GOI- 
fearing businessmen do not for 
instance ‘say ‘Communists’. They 
-are ‘Reds’ to them. 

. JRD is sore that amateurs 
are running the Government at 
the Centre and in the States. 
: If only we had professionals! 
In the United States’ for- in- 
stance, they have a. fine set of 
Pros. at the helm and what a job 
they are doing in Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Dominica and other places! 
- Our amateur ministers take years 
to clear the jungle of files in the 
secretariat, but Bob McNamara 
can defoliate a Vietnam forest 
‘and level. a Hanoi suburb i 
one day. There is a professional 
touch even in the gaffes of Lyndon 
Johnson. An amateur like Morarji 
Desai-could not have thought 
ef calling the stricken Jacqueline: 
' Kennedy “honey” when she was 
standing vigil by the body of her 
murdered husband. It comes na- 
turally to a Texan professional 
as LBJ later explained. Essentially 
it is a question ‘of style. 

Then there is the approach 
to administration and economics. 
Sri Tata happened: to meet some 
Bihar ministers and though he 
was struck by their devotion to 
work, was. horrified at their 
aboriginal thinking. Some of 


them want to abolish the Tatas’ . 


zamindary rights in Jamshedpur. 

Apart from its impertinence, how 
can you make good steel if the 
company does not have the pri- 
vilege of deciding who holds 

public meetings and where? Our 
ignorant Ministers do not know 
that Big Business is a jealous’ 
mistress. In America steel mag- 
nates and oil men have à free run. 

They are not inerely concerned 
.with mundane matters like sales 
and profits. Some of them have 
a sayin fixing the longevity of 
a'President as the Garrison dis- 
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at’ Our-businessmen are modest. 
All that they want is to decide 
who runs the Government and 
in what way. And some of them 
like the Birlas just want to grow. 

Which brings us to the ques- 
tion : Why are the Tatas inactive 
of late unlike the Birlas? The 
Hazari report points out this 
fact while detailing the  Birla 
explosion. Actually there is noth- 
ing intriguing about it. The python 


-is ‘known to be inactive for a. 


long time after a good meal. In 


' good time it will be back at the 


job. The Birlas. too may hiber- 
nate for a While and when the 
prey is well digested, -will be up 


. and about, swallowing industrial 


licences by the hundred. 

Coming back to the coalition 
idea, will not too -many cooks 
spoil the broth? Already the kit- 
chen is bursting at the seams with 
the’ expanding “Indicate”. 
defunct Syndicate was an elite 
body, its membership severely 
limited to four or five gang chiefs. 
The Indicate is a growing body, 
a kind of free-wheeling bandwag- 
gon. More than political exper- 
tise or ideológy—a dirty word 


'now—gimmickry and a dash of 
"blue blood are.fancied there. And 


of course the right accent and 
clipped speech too. There are as 
many Smart Alecs in the Swa- 
tantra camp as in the Congress 
boudoir. They should make a 
jolly good company. 


Tourist Trail 


pouowmc the trail blazed by 
the Weekend Review's survey 


on tourism, I’ madé.a quick in-' 


tetrogation of few left-over 
foreign flotsam and jetsam in 
Delhi. The majority volunteered 


the answers without third-degree. í 
are - 


methods. The following 
samples of tle research study. 

*What do you think of this 
country?" ` 

“Well, I had no time.to think! 
Been busy dodging the Customs, 
.touts and journalists since I 
landed." 

*What is the image of India 


closures in the Kennedy case ‘hint : 


The . 


in your country?" E 
-“Image? We are Mormons 
back there. We won't. stand any 


` -Goddam image." 


“But Indians must be known 
to your people. I mean, in what 
way?  . 
“Sure, we know Iujuns. Our 
boys like nothing more than shoo- 
tin » ra em. »93 

“Ever heard of our Plans? 
What is your opinion about 
India’s development efforts?” - 

“Folks there say it’s a lot . 
.of crap. I dunno. Why can't 
you kill off your cows and mon- 
keys?. What you chaps need are 
more slaughter-houses, not any 
blooming plans... One of our 
experts-on India says old Gyandy 
used to turn into a sacred cow 
at night during his fasts. Don't 
tell me he was kidding. 

*Do you like the night life 
in our cities??. .. 

“Just fine. Only your gals 
don’t ‘tyke it off? as in our strip 
shows.” 

“Are you interested in Indian 
art ‘and literature?” 

“J had been to ‘Indira Gandey's 
daring device’. Helluva play that. 
Did Tagoré write that? The Chi- 
nese have’ nothing like that.” - 

“What is your impression of 
Indian‘ philosophy and religion?” 

“Aw love your, rope-trick. 
Does your Prime Minister stand 
on her head like her father? There 
you.have one up on our Lyndon. 
A terrific feller but he can't do 
that trick with his 6.3", you get 
me? We sure like your yoga and 
curry too.” . Y 

What made you think of 
visiting: India now—to see our 
temples or the plan projects?" 

. *You see I had gotten around 
to visit Thailand. Then a buddy 
told me there is nothing like. 
India now for quick fun, with 
the Maharajas and man-eaters 
coming back in a big way. Take 
a tip from me. They will get.you 
more dollars than your non- 
aligned crap. Say, is that a Sadhu 
over there? The real stuff?" 
“No, Sir. It is a minister. Now ` 
have you any message for India?" 

“Yep. Go slow on babies. You 
have a clever minister—what's- 
.his-name? He suggests a birth 
pause for three years. Golly, . 
ill help you folks more than 
a bombing pause in Vietnam". 

—Backwoodsman 
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à Wanted :.Marxist Intellectuals - . — - -. 


GADFLY 


` (First two chapters of this article appeared in MAINSTREAM. i April 22, 1967. 7.) 


HI 


AN unprecedented scientific and technological 

revolution has been going on in the world. How 
it has affected marxist thought and how- well it, 
corroborates and enriches Marxism are matters for 
thorough’ study, investigation and understanding. 
This would naturally mean a fresh critical evaluation 
of Marxsim, which at the moment.is left in the hands 
of bourgeois theoreticians. It actually ought to 
be done by Marxists themselves. 


The Goü That Succeeded! 


E But the Indian Marxist. intellectuals love shown 
little aptitude and less eagerness to undertake the 
job. They were horrified at the events in Hungary 
in 1956 and ' were paralysed into: stupefaction with 
the denunciation of the Stalin personality cult. And 


such of them as still chose to profess Marxism have . 


found blissful consolation in The God That Succeeded, 


namely, Mao, not The Naked: God but the One that ie 


is clad, all clad, .of course, in Thought. Mechanical 
quotation of quotable quotes” and tireless repetition 
of slogans give them.the comforting assurance of 


„being revolutionaries practising revolution. Their. 


practice-minded practice- is all Thought and -their 
thought-oriented thought is without much practice 
with the result that they practise thoughtless practice 
and practical thoughtléssness. 

Their categories of thought never look into the 
Indian realities. Instead, they try to fit the Indian 
reality into the categories of the Russian Kulak’ dr 
the Chinese compradore, and, quite often, perform 
the trapeze trick between the two like flies unable 

'to get out of the mucus. This ignorance and con- 
fusion often lead them blind-fold into the all embracing 
folds of reaction. It was, of course, shocking but 
amusing, too, to learn that some Left Marxist-minded 
intellectuals voted for Jan ‘Sangh to bring about 

quick polarisation. The Marxist intellectual worth 
his salt hates reaction ánd hates it more when it 

- attracts the people in the name of revolution. He is 

an implacable enemy of capitalism i in all its modern 
forms when it fights against the working class, but 

J} he needs to support it against fascist type of reaction. 

But the dialectics of history become a casualty in 

the hands of the Indian Marxist intellectuals because 
the understanding of objective social conditions and 
their dialectical development is a painful task that 





Gadfly is the ‘collective name of a Jew Delhi 
University teachers. 
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` tual, of the so-called free Western countries. . 
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has to be learnt the more, the more it is understood. 
So, rather than take to this task, the Indian Marxist 
intellectual tends either to: wait expectantly for an . 
unobliging general crisis!of capitalism and imperia- 
lism so that he could vindicate Marxism; or preaches 
a plilosophy of permanent war and permanent re- 
volution for countries to contrive a revolution. When: 
neither happens in reality, he enacts them in thought 
and when understandably the thought does not 


achieve concrete results he fulminates against every- 


one except his Marxist-self. 
Therefore, intellectuals who would be Marxists: 


_ have to learn their Marxism by painstaking study 
and from class and mass movements and wage a 


constant battle on the theoretical level against un- 
marxist and anti-marxist ideas, ideologies and prac- : 
tices at every step and at every moment. Their 
correct Marxist understanding of social realities and 
a clear formulation of Marxist theory in regard to 
those realities are essential for. the . growth of the 
working-class and peasant movements. into socialist 
movements, intó ma$s movements. for social revolu- 
tion and socialism. 2 

The Indian Marxist intellectuals face a .stupefid- 


‘ously huge task. They are livingiin an underdeveloped 


country with peasantry constituting a vast majority 
in the population and the working class forming a 
small fraction of it. A new middle-class intelli- 
gentsia with its superior socio-economic position 
and a heritage of habits, attitudes and ideas of the 
traditional Indian hierarchical society, often imbued 
with bourgeois, humanistic, liberal outlook,. has been 
growing. New ideas and refined bourgeois or reac- 
tionary ideologies are arising with the blessings, - 
mute or outspoken but cértainly material and To 
They 
reach the masses through all the modern' means of 
communication and are proving the truth of the 


Marxist principle that theory becomes practice when . 


„it reaches the masses. 
- Confronting Task 


t 


The Marxist intellectual has to use his limited 
weapons of communication to reach Marxism to 
the masses, to` combat bourgecis or reactionary 


‘ideologiés and prove the Marxist truth that ideologies - 


are theoretical expressions of material .class-intérests 
and that even generally accepted ideal concepts and 
conceptual ideals. have their material class-interest” 
at the core, that is, in the realm of practice. | ^ 
-This is the most i urgent task that confroift$ Mar- 
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xis. Instead of howling the whole time about 

corruption; nepotism and-so on, they have të address 

themselves to the more important task of defending 

and enriching the most widely accepted Indian triad, 

~ ‘democracy, socialism and secularism. One cannot 
simply take these concepts for granted as the “well- 
kriown Marxist” does. These concepts need precise 
definition, exposition and concrete practical appli- 
‘cation in the context of Indian social realities. They 
are not merely matters for the law-courts to decide 
‘or for political parties to formally flaunt, with an 
eye on-elections. "The.class content of. these concepts 

' has yet to be defined, worked out in concrete detail 
t9 make them the ideas of the people so that they 
cease to be ideals and become real, popular organised 
system of "E 


IV 


` ipe secular democrácy practised today is.of a cur- 
ious nature. It has some peculiar facets. Elections, 
Parliamentarism, equality before law are constitu-. 
‘tionally assured. But parties with nonsecular, re- 
vivalist, communal attitudes parade as political part- 
ies. Even a literate electorate like the one in Delhi 
votes Jan Sangh into office in the name of democracy. 
And Left: leaders and intellectuals believing and 
practising party politics and party action, go to the 
length of suggesting for the office of the President 
a person who believes in partyless democracy, although 
: they have known very well'how partyless democracy . 
functions from across our eastern and western bor- 
ders. Even Marxist theóreticians maké statements sup- 


porting the anti-cow agitatiori. Democrats and Leftists ' 


propose the setting up ofa panel of" judges to nomi- 
, nate governors for states. Clean administration and 
' quick disposal of files are talked of as ends in them- 
selves. Left parties are quite prepared to align them- 
selves with parties of the Right and reaction in’ elec- . 
toral Fronts. and practise opposition for its own sake 
without any class content or orientation. Marxist 
parties make a fetish of opposition and join hands 
with Right reaction even in à vital matter like the- 
Indian President's election, preferring a legalist, 

career-judge who, according to: Sri Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam, is one of those afraid “of unrestricted 
"sovereignty of the people and their elected represen- 
tatives. They have ignored the fact that the election of 


a man With a creditable, role in the nationalist move- -- 


-ment, who also happens to belong to a minority com- 
munity would lead to a growth of healthy secularism. 
No Indian Marxist intellectual hàs had the courage 
- to challenge these moves. 
The Left and Marxist parties forget that their 
unity with right parties is conditional, relative, and 
. programmatic, and make unity- an absolute value- 
and slogan. They forget their opposition and strug- 
gle on the basis of class-interests. In short, Leftism 
and Marxism becomelabels of pragmatism, democracy 
is reduced to parliamentary manipulation, and se- 
cularism to a farce if not to a hoax. All in the name 
of demócracy, secularism, socialism -and. Marxism, 
‘tod; to boot? Marxism in words. and pragmatism in 
deéds—eating the cake and having it—that is the Indian 
' Scene in some aspects. 


— has so far been equated to equality of | 
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religions and equality before law. To start with, this 
view. is all right provided one remembers that the 
equality before law. has at-present for its content class 
inequality in the society. The legalistic view of secula- 
.rism must be given, therefore, a social class content. 
Secularism needs to be defined in concrete terms so 
as to make it an immediate mass experience and at- 
titude. That would involve again a constant , strug- 
gle for secularism. 
- Anunceasingstrugglefor democracy and seciflarism, 
a struggle to convert them-from election manifesto 
slogans into the edeas of the people in a way that.. 
people understand them in their concrete application— 
a struggle of this kind and its success alone can pave 
the way for socialism. To think that democracy will 
divert the proletarian movement from socialist re- 
volution is.to hit at the root of the proletarian move- 
ment which cannot afford to be anything but de- 
mocratic.in.content and functioning. The social re- 
volution is the climax of: the democratic movement. 
To denounce democracy instead of investing it with 
proletarian class content is romantically self-defeating. 
Instead of quickening the pace of the social revolu- 
tion as these romantic revolutionaries believe, de- 
nunciation and doing away with democracy retards 
the process. i 
While it is so easy to retard the process of revolu- 
tion or suppress it, it is:not so easy to’ quicken it 
by wishes and denunciations. The laws of social 
development have their own inexorable logic and pace. 
The intellectual would-be Marxist will have to_study 
them scrupulously basing himself on the dialectical 
interconnection and movement of social forces in- 
stead of deducing them from his version of Marxism. 
If instead he tries to hasten the process of revolution 
by the so-called tactics but actually tricks and stra- 
tagems, his action would be as fatal as hastening child- 
birth. It would result only in abortion, as Indian his- - 
tory has unmistakably demonstrated twenty years 
ago. 
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Four Fronts of Struggle ` 


The struggle fér democracy, secularism and so- 
cialism, as is shown, is, above all else, a-struggle to 
reach these ideas to the masses. The Indian marxist 
intellectual has to wage. this struggle on.at least four 
fronts. Firstly, he has to defend them against the chall- 
enging onslaughts of anti-democratic, religo-com- 
munal, anti-socialist forces. Secondly, he has to fight 
with the bourgeois exponents of these causes to give 
them proletarian class-meaning and content. Thirdly, 
he has to struggle: with the parties of socialism to win 
them over to the.socialism of the Marxist kind. 
Fourthly, while doing all this, he has to preserve 
Marxism by critical analysis of his own ideas and. 
actions .and those of. others, individuals and: parties. 
The words struggle and fight do not mean abuse and 
fulmination but logic, argument, polemics dnd 
persuasion with: seriousness and humility. - 

One.should bear in mind, in this context, a danger. 
'Like *a well-known Marxist”, the Indian. Marxist 
intellectuals. have worked themselves into the unwar- 
ranted belief that they are brighter chaps than the non-- 
. Marxists. Nothing could be farther from. truth than 
this belief. Intelligence and high mental capacities 
x 35 
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are not a Marxist monopoly. As it happens, very 


often non-Marxist show much more intelligence and ` 


brilliance in their professional and: public activities 
than those trading on Marxist labels. -Unwillingly, 
and, sometimes, even as they denounce Marxism, non- 
Marxists have-done work on Marxist lines in various 
fields of human knowledge and activity,- which ,cor- 
roborates Marxism. And this is true even in India. 
It is suicidal for a Marxist to arrogate brightness and 
intelligence to himself.. At the moment, the Indian . 
- Marxist intellectuals have to overcome their boring 
dullness, their conspiratiorial suspiciousriess and para- 
noia, their cowardice to enter into polemics with others, 
their overweening arrogance and false self-esteem 
and above all. else their pitiable confusion. 
Among others, these are the most urgent tasks 
that face the Indian Marxist intellectuals. "They have 
~got to be tackled if riduculous somersaults are to be 


avoided like-the overnight verbal promotion of a party” 


described as a party of reaction to the status of a party 
of democratic opposition.. 


reap 


N? party or body of intellectuals professing Marxism 
has bothered to study and analyse the socio- 


economic development in India as it is. 
of political parties and individual leaders.and the class 


interests they represent and fight for, has ever been. 


made on the basis of collected facts. The results, 

logically, is confusion everywhere worse confounded. 

^ Lack of firm grounding in Marxism, lack of analysis 
of the Indian situation, lack of- perspective and the 
résultant confusion in thoughts and ideas lead to two 
very harmful consequences. 

‘One of them is lack of logic and clarity in expres- 
sion. The writings of the Indian Marxist intellectuals 
including those of “a well-known Marxist” are a 

_ Supreme example. Whether they write in the Indian 
languages or in English; they go in for floridity, only to 


conceal their weakness in logic and clarity. "What is- 


worse still, they show supreme unconcern for idiom 
and even grammar producing ridiculous and meaning- 
‘less expressions like “This strata is." They seem to 


work to earn nothing but contempt: and mockery . 


through their writings, unless they think they are pro- 
viding comic relief to their readers. 

The other harmful consequence is that since they 
do not know much or well about the Indian social 
: realities or Marxism, they go iu for delegated thinking. 
Someone outside India has to show them what.is what 
and then they eagerly catch on and plagiarise or rehash 
what others have said.. Even there, they refuse to use 
their own brains. They lap up üncritically even non- 
sense.written about the Indian realities. This delegá- 
-ted thinking serves two purposes. If the thought 
succeeds they take credit for it. -If it does not, they 
can always blame the source of that thought for the 
failure. In other words, delegated thinking breeds 
individual and collective careerism and irresponsibility. 
And that is today' 8 Indian Marxist intellectual- for 
you! 

But by overcoming these weaknesses and by tak- 
ing to the path of active struggle, theoretical or prac- 
-tical or both according to their individual aptitude. and 
choice, the Indian Marxist intellectuals can certainly 
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play a significant role during the revolutionary process 


and, more so, afterwards, as an ally of the working , 


masses. Simultaneously, they will also be fighting 
against the anti-intellectualism in the Marxist: parties. 
and the working-class movement and, thereby, their 
own shame-faced-anti-intellectualist pose. The post- 
election developments offer the.ripest scope and op- 
portunity for the Marxist intellectuals to take to a. 
struggle on these lines. And these Marxist intellec- 
tuals have yet to deserve to claim they make of being 


the inheritors of the intellectual tradition of Marx, 


Engels and other better known Marxists. 

At the same time, the Indian Marxist intellectual 
should not once forget that he is the inheritor of.a rich 
cultural tradition. All ancient civilisations and cul- 
tures in the world have either died or have been -des- 
troyed excépt those in China and' India. The fact 
does speak for the strength and richness of these cul- 
tures. Except for a couple of sporadic attempts with 


' various degrees of success, no attempt has been made 


to understand and evaluate the Indian cultural tradi- 
tion in proper perspective based on facts and Marxism. 
On top of being inheritors of this"general Indian ' 


"tradition, the Indian Marxist intellectuals are also the 


inheritors of the traditions of our freedom movenient. 
Anti-imperialism, internationalism, faith in mass 
action on the basis of a programme with the widest 
possible acceptance, democratic methods of function-, 


ing, unostentatious life, identification with the people : 


and their aspirations, easy approachability and, above 
all, a constant effort to awaken mass social conscious- 
pe are some of the traditions of our freedom strug- 
gle 

With -all this paniis heritage-to sustain and 
educate them, the Indian intellectuals who would be 
Marxists do not need prescription of dos and don’ts 


from anyone, however well-known a Marxist-he may . 


be. The tasks of the Indian Marxist intellectuals are 

determined by objective realities and subjective choice , 
of weapons and fields to contend with those realities. 

Until such Indian Marxist intellectuals arise....... 


*  - (Concluded) 
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BIHAR SCENE 
(Continued from page 12) 


Revenue Ministry except the 
CARE programme.  Misgivings 
haye been voiced about this. It 
is under the Education Ministry. 
. It was decided that Forest 
and Mines and Minerals would 
not be given to Raja of Ramgarh 
and his brother because they are 
involved in certain case, with these 
departments. But later Sri Thakur 

made it clear that his party was 
fiot opposed to the Raja and his 
brother getting these two port- 
folios. The Chief Minister had no 
alternative but.to face a crisis and 
possibly collapse of the govern- 
ment if he had not acceded to 
their demands. The CPI alone 
protested against this. 

The SSP people quarelled 
on the distribution of posts in 
the Cabinet. Incidentally, there 
are two groups in Bihar SSP; one 
group consisting of former PSP 
members, led-by Sri Ramanada 
Tewari and Sri Karpuri Thakur 
and the other group known as 
Lohiaites with their base 
among Ahirs perticularly of 
Saharsha District, the leaders of 
-this group are Sri Bholaprasad 
Singh and Sri B.N. Mandal. 
Many of the SSP leaders want- 
ed to become ministers. Sri B.P. 
Mandal, and erstwhile Congress- 
man, elected to the Lok Sabha, 
became a Minister and was ask- 
ed by Dr. Lohia to quit the govern- 
ment and come to Lok- Sabha. 
Sri Mandal-has not resigned till 
now. There is a rumour that if 
forced he may split the . SSP. 
While the SSP people- are 
fighting among themselves, B.N. 
Mandal, an SSP Member of 
Rajya Sabha issued a statement 
maligning the CPI minister Sri- 
Indradeep Sinha, perhaps in or- 
der to divert the public attention 
from the SSP  in-fights. 
Sinha's retort silenced him and 
ea itclear how the SSP's leader 

-Lohia’s muddled thinking 
"it perverted theory of the back- 


. ward revolutionism had landed the 


SSP in troubled waters. 


The Bihar 


^ 


Government is _ 


Sri ` 


to implement a thirty-three point ` 


' programme agreed to by its con- 
Kuents. A few of the things have 
een implemented. Urdu is to 


given due place in the State. 
APRIL 29,1967 ` 
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The most important thing to be 
done is to abolish the land re- 
venue. This task is_not difficult 
to some extent. The Revenue Mini- 
ster wants to_replace it by a pro- 
gressive agricultural income tax. 
But the Raja and the Jan Sangh 
might oppose it. 

. Additional resources may be 
raised by asking the Central Go- 
.vernment's permission to raise the 
mineral levy and royalty rates 
which have not been revised for 
a long time. Most of the industria- 
dists having industries in Bihar 
have their registered offices in 
Calcutta, Bombay and other plac- 
es. The State Government gives 
them all facilities for running the 
industries. It must get a higher 
share in the division pool of re- 
sources, which it does not get 
because the registered offices are 
not located in Bihar. Lastly the 
forest contracts given to Sri- 
S.P. Jain at a very low rate by 
the previous government may be 
revised. 

It looks that the first non- 
Congress government will func- 
tion with stability because the 
party which wrecksit will be pun- 
ished by the people. The Congress 
is not likely to close its ranks be- 


cause the leadership is not in- 


terested, nor does it have a broad 


outlook. It is discredited in the f 


eyes of the people. The people 
know well that the present situa- 
tion in the State is the result 
of Congress misrule. When the en- 
quiry into the corruption charges 
against the former Ministers will 
be held the people will know:more 
of them. 

The Congress supported can- 
didate for Rajya Sabha was , de- 
feated by the United Front nomi- 
nee. It shows that the situation 
is hopeful. 


—— N O 
DEATH KNOCKS IN MIRZAPUR 


(Continued from page 28) 


story of the distribution of milk 
and medicines. A member of Zila 
Parishad reported that there 
were four dispensaries without any 
doctor. Although several million 
vitamin tablets and large quantity 
of biscuits and milk powder were 
received from foreign countries, 
they were nowhere to be seen. 
The entire stock seems to have 


| passed into blackmarket, 


The District Magistrate, Sri 
R. N. Azad, is the overall incharge 
of relief measures who had put 
up an impressive control room in 
his own office in the Collectorate. 
This District official has been 
known to be very close to the 
Gupta group. Although he had 
been in this district for more than ` 
three years, he had not been trans- 


. ferred despite (complaints of ad- 


ministrative lapses. .There have 
been reports of embezzlement of 
more than Rs. 40,000 at Rajgarh 
Block over Relief. and bungling 
in seed stores, but the higher-ups 
have not taken any action so far.' 
The Prime Minister who visited 
Mirzapur this month was visibly 
moved by the agonising sight of 
destitutes. She reportedly em-. 
phasised the urgency of relief . 
measures and suggested that they 
should be connducted on war 
footing. During the recent visits 
of both the Revenue and Food 
Ministers, it was suggested that the 
whole administrative set-up of the 
district should be streamlined to 
face the growing threat of famine. 





"Court Notice 


PROCLAMATION ` REQUI- 
RING ATTENDANCE OF DE- 
FENDANT (Order 5, rule 20 
of the Code of Civil Procedures) 
IN THE COURT OF 


Shri A. P. Chaudhury P.C.S. 


Additional Rent Controller, 
Delhi. ' 


Puran Chand -~ Plaintiff 
AGAINST 
. Bhagat Ram Defendant 
To - 1 : 
Bhagat Ram, 


Office of the Central Ordi- 
nance Depot. 
Bharat Pur. , 


: THE DEFENDANT ABOVE 
NAMED 


WHEREAS you are intentio- 
nally evading service of summons ' _ 
it is hereby notified that if you : 
shall not defend the case on the 
day of 16-5-67, the day fixed for 
the final disposal, it will be heard 
and determined ex-parte. 


GIVEN under my hand and 


. the seal of the Court, this 14-4-467. ~ 


Seal - (Sd). 
Addl. Rent Controller, Delhi. 
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advancement. It is impossible to 
compete with advanced nations in 
what is called the ‘Big Science’ 
or the expensive science. At the 
same time it should be realised that 
imported equipment in abun- 
dance or facilities to import spare 
parts and accessories whenever 
needed cannot be put to optimum 
use. That freedom to import the 
equipment or components is impos- 
sible at present-for the scientific 
community except for a few in- 
dividuals. . i 

In view of the number of 
technical personnel not engaged 
to optimum level, it might be a 
wise thing to engage greater number 
in design and fabrication of equip- 
ment that is going to be used in 
our.laboratories: As done in Japan 
and China a large scale adopting 
of Western technology may be a 
beneficial thing. Even if the quality 
is not high the very fact that it 
is fabricated in the country as- 
sures its working: and leads to 
improvements. In the purchase of 
books and journals too considera- 
ble economy is possible when 
appropriate documentation tech- 
niques are used.-More than lack 
of funds and equipment, the 
existing frustrations and slow 
yate of progress are to be traced 


Since independence, and par- 
ticularly since 1958, several scien- 
tific organisations have been in- 
itiated in the country. There is 
considerable expansion in size and 
expenditure in research. It should, 
however, be periodically review- 


ed by the scientific community ` 
"whether this progress is in line 


with the Scientific Policy Resolu- 
tion and whether the progress is 


oriented to achieve the six broad: 


aims accepted in its para 7: 
The Government ‘of India 
have accordingly decided that the 


aims of their scientific policy - 


will be— 

. ( to foster, promote, and 
sustain by all appropriate means, 
the cultivation of science, and 
scientific research in allits aspects— 


_ pure. applied, and -educational; 


(it) to ensure an adequate 
supply, within the .country, of 
research scientists of the highest 


quality, and to recognize their . 


* work as an important component 


`~ 


to the lack of appropriate atmos- - 


phere and attitudes. 
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of the strength of the the nation; 

(Hi) to encourage and initiate, 
with all.possible speed, program- 
mes for the training of scienti- 
fic and technical personnel, on 
a scale adequate to fulfil the con- 
try's needs in science and educa- 
tion, agriculture ‘and industry, 
and defence; i a 

(iv) to ensure that the creative 
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talent of men and women is 
encouraged and finds full scope 
in scientific activity; 


(vy) to encourage individual 


initiative for the acquisition and 
dissemination of knowledge, and 
for the discovery of new know- 
ledge, in an atmosphere of aca- 
demic freedom; 


(vi) and , in general, to secute . 


for the people of the country 


all the benefits that can accrue, 


from the acquisition and applice- 
tion of scientific knowledge. . 


It may also be necessary to 


elaborate on the executivé aspect 
of the resolution stated in the 
last para (quoted above). It would 


f 


be worthwhile if some scientific | 


- associations initiate discussions on 


these aspects and channelise these 
discussions to arrive: at prac- 
ticable solutions for our vast 
technological problems and help 
the five hundred million people 
in this country to improve their 
living standards. __ 

In fact if scientific solutions can 
be derived for the organisation 
of scientific and technological 
research in a developing economy; 
this will be of immense use to the 
downtrodden in other. develop- 
ing countries whose population 
constitutes more than two-thirds 
of the world population. 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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